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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


THis eighth volume of the English edition of Dr, Laner’s “Bible-Work” contains 
the exposition of seven Epistles of the New Testament, by the combined labor of ten 
European and American scholars, as follows: 


L and IL Epistles to the THessaLonrans. By Drs. AUBERLEN and RIGGENBACH, 
Translated by Dr. Liu. 

1. and II. Epistles to Totorgsy. By Dr. Van Oosterzer. Translated by Drs. Wasu- 
BURN and HaRwoop. 

Epistle to Trrvus. By Dr. Van OosTERzEE. Translated by Dr. Day. 

Epistle to PamEmon. By Dr. Van OosTEeRzEr. Translated by Dr. Hackett. 

Epistle to the HEBREWs. By Dr. Motu. Translated by Dr. KENDRICK. 


These authors and translators represent five countries—Germany, Switzerland, Holland). 
Scotland,* and the United States; and seven communions—the Evangelical Lutheran, 
Swiss Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, and: 
Baptist. 

The reader may therefore look for a considerable variety of talent and difference of 
opinion in minor points of doctrine and polity. But in all essential articles. of faith,. 
he will find a striking degree of unity—a unity more spiritual and free,.and for this very: 
reason more deep and real than the consensus patrum, so called, by which the Roman 
Church would fain prevent or obstruct all further progress in working the inexhaustible 
mines of revealed truth. Far above all sectarian steeples rises the hill of Zion, where 
the discords of human creeds are solved in the divine harmony of “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all; and through all, and 
in all.” 

The numerous additions of the translators, from their own researches, and from leading 
English commentators, will be found to raise the value of the American. edition far above 
the German original. 

As general Editor, I wish here publicly to congratulate the translators on the suc 


3 * The late Dr. Lu.tm was a Scotchman by birth and education. All the other translators are Americans. 
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cessful completion of their laborious task, and to express my grateful appreciation of 
their hearty and efficient co-operation in this noble work. I only regret that one of 
them—the late lamented Dr. Liu, like the like-minded Dr. AUBERLEN— was not 
permitted to see the volume which owes so much to his accurate scholarship and 
faithful study. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians are nearly ready for the press; as is also the volume 
on Genesis. The remaining books of the New Testament, excepting the Apocalypse, 
which has not yet appeared in Germany, are all in course of preparation by able and 
competent scholars, 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
& Brste House, New Tork, Fed. 20, 1868. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


OF THE 


AUTHORS OF THE COMMENTARY ON THE THESSALONIANS. 


BY 


THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Cartes Avavstus AUBERLEN, to whose competent hands the Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians was first intrusted, and who would have prepared other parts of Lange's 
Bibefwerk (probably the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John), had not a premature 
death removed him from his earthly labors, was born Nov. 19, 1824, at Fellbach, near Stutt- 
gard, in the kingdom of Wairttemberg, which for its small size has given rise to an unusual 
number of distinguished divines, philosophers, and poets. He was educated at Esslingen, 
Blaubeuren, and at the University of Tubingen, where he stood among the first in his class. 
For a short time he was in danger of being carried away by the enthusiasm then prevailing 
among German students for the humanitarianism of Goethe’s poetry and Hegel’s pantheistic 
philosophy. But his pions education and associations, the influence of his teachers, Drs. 
Schmid, Landerer, and Beck, and the diligent study of the Bible and the older Wiirttem- 
berg divines, especially Benge] and Oetinger, guarded him against serious error. After a lit- 
erary journey through Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and a second residence at Tibingen as 
Repetent (Fellow or Tutor) of the Theological Seminary, he accepted a call as professor extra- 
ordinary of theology at the University of Basel in 1851, and was happily married in the same 
year to a daughter of Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, the well-known author of a History of Germany, 
a History of German literature (translated into English by the late President Felton of Harvard 
University), and other works. In 1860 the University of Basel, at its fourth centenary, con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of D.D. In that post he labored with great acceptance and 
rising fame to his death, May 2, 1864. As his theology, so his departure was full of 
joyfal hope. 

Dr. Auberlen was one of the most gifted and promising of the present generation of evan- 
gelical divines in Germany, combining thorough learning with devout piety and profound rever- 
ence for the Word of God. He had imbibed the spirit of Bengel and Oetinger, but was fully at 
home in all the modern systems of theology and philosophy. He devoted special attention to 
the prophetical portions of the Scriptures. Characteristic for his standpoint is the following 
passage from the preface to the second edition of his work on Daniel: ‘The elevation on which 
Scripture places us is one, not merely of the life, but also of knowledge, and to descend from it 
is likewise to suffer a mighty loss in ideas, especially in the moral sphere. Here that word holds 
good: ‘In Thy light we sce light.’ . . . Here isa real solution of the problems of life—here 
& real answer to the questions of existence, so far as one oan be given at all for beings, who as 
yet walk not by sight.” 
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| The prir.cipal works of Dr. Auberlen, besides a part of the Commentary on the Thessaloni 
ans, are the following : 


The Theosophy of Friedrich Christoph Octinger in its leading features. With Preface by Dr. R. Roth 
(of Heidelberg). Tubingen, 1847. 

The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of John, Basel, 1854; 2d edition revised, 1857. A very superior 
work, which has been translated into English (for Clark’s Foreign Library), and into French. It is not a full 
commentary, but a comparative exposition of the chief sections of the two books asa basis for a Biblical 
philosophy of history. 

The Divine Revelation, Basel, 2 vols. 1861-64. The second volume, in the preparation of which he died, 
is unfinished, and was puhlished after his death by Prof. Gess. 

Comp. the Biographical Notice in the second volume of Auberlen’s work on Revelation, and an article of 
Dr. Faper in Henzoo’s Theol. Encyc!., vol. xix. p. 789 sqq. 


Dr, O. J. Riacznsacn, who completed the Commentary on the Thessalonians after the 
death of his friend and colleague, is a native of Switzerland, completed his studies at Berlin 
during 1889-41 (simultaneously with the writer of this notice), and, after laboring as pastor 
for some time, was elected professor of theology at the University of Basel, where he labors still 
and enjoys the full confidence of the Christian community, He was once a follower of the 
Hegelian philosophy, but became a thorough convert to orthodox practical Ohristianity. He 
is the author of a valuable work on the Life of Ohrist, and of several popular lectures against 
modern infidelity.—P. S. 
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Ir becomes my sad duty, as the general editor of Lange’s Commentary, to send out this 
part of the work with a biographical notice of the translator. A few weeks before his death, 
Dr. Lillie paid me a visit, in excellent health and spirits, and intrusted to me the manu- 
script of his translation, after having put to it his last touches in my study. We settled 
the form of the title page and several matters relating to the final revision. At his 
request I prepared the biographical notice of my friend Auberlen, who was called hence 
while engaged in this same Commentary. How little did I dream at that time that I would 
have 80 soon to add his own obituary, and to finish his work, as a labor of love to a departed 
friend and esteemed co-laborer ! 

The Rev. Joun Lum, D.D., was born, December 16, 1812, at Kelso, Scotland, the 
youngest of a family of six children. He entered the University of Edinburgh in 1828, 
and was graduated in 1831, with the first honors of his class, During his course he re- 
ceived several prizes, among which was the gold medal given annually by the “ Writers to 
the Signet” to the best Latin scholar. I well remember in what high terms his Latin 
Professor, James Pillans, to whom he gave me a letter of introduction in 1854, spoke of the 
classical scholarship, talent, and industry of his former pupil. His Alma Mater publicly 
recognized his merits, by conferring on him, in 1855, the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 

From 1881 to 1884 he studied theology, taught a classical academy at Edinburgh, and 
travelled in England. | 

In August, 1884, he sailed, in company with elder members of his family, for the United 
States, and completed his theological studies in the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at New Brunswick, N. J. In February, 1836, he was ordained and installed minister of the 
Reformed Dutch church at Kingston, Dutchess Co., N. Y., where he labored with ability 
and fidelity till August, 1841, when he was invited to the Presidency of the Grammar School 
connected with the University of the City of New York. Shortly afterwards he took charge 
of a church in Stanton street, New York, and edited the Jewish Chronicle (from 1844 to 
1848) in behalf of missions among the Jews. 

In 1852 the “American Bible Union,” which was organized in 1850 in the city of 
New York, engaged his services, and subsequently those of Drs. Conant, Hackett, Ken- 
drick, Rédiger, Forsyth, and other scholars. of various denominations, for the difficult 
work of preparing a new or revised version of the Holy Scriptures. He assisted the 
Society in collecting for the purpose one of the most complete and valuable exegetical 
and critical librarics extant, including a rare set of the best editions of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, and all the German commentators of note. He went into this arrange- 
ment as an enthusiast for Biblical studies, and in full sympathy with the movement for 
such a revision of the authorized English Version of the Scriptures as would correct 
edmitted errors, and embody the approved results of modern textual criticism and bib- 
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lical research for the benefit of all the Protestant churches of the English tongue. His 
part in the work, however, like that of several other scholars, was merely of a preliminary 
and strictly literary character; the final revision, for popular use, being reserved for a special 
commission, which has since completed the revision of the New Testament. 

In this connection Dr. Lillie labored for five years with great zeal and energy. He 
fixed up a study with exquisite scholarly taste in the venerable Baptist church in Broome 
street, and felt perfectly happy in the company of all the great Bible translators and com- 
mentators, whose stately folios and handy octavos were laid out before him, together with 
grammars, dictionaries, and other auxiliary works of ancient and modern lore. 

He prepared in the service of the Bible Union new versions and philological commentaries 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Revelation ;* which were published in 1854 and 1856 in beautiful 
quarto style in three columns, containing the Greek text, King James’ Version, and the Re- 
vised Version, the greater part of the page being occupied with learned notes, and the 
amplest references to former versions and commentaries. They were published, however, 
merely as literary works, with the express declaration of the Bible Union “ that the trans- 
lation is not final.” These philological commentaries, together with the similar works of Dr. 
Conant on Job and on Matthew, and of Dr. Hackett on the Epistle to Philemon, are undoubt- 
edly the most scholarly publications of the “American Bible Union,” and have a perma- 
nent exegetical and critical value. The late Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander, of Princeton, 
often spoke in very high terms of Dr. Lillie’s commentaries, and expressed to him the wish 
that he might treat in the same thorough manner all the books of the New Testament. Dean 
Alford, of England, was stimulated by them to write his article on “Bible Revision” in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Close application to study somewhat weakened the otherwise vigorous health of Dr. Lillie. 
In June, 1854, he sailed for Europe and returned in October, fully restored for his work. 

In 1857, he accepted a call to the First Presbyterian church at Kingston, N. Y., where he 
labored faithfully and acceptably till his death. In January, 1867, he paid a visit to New 
York, and was hale and strong and in excellent spirits, On his return, Saturday, January 19, 
during a snow storm of unusual severity, he caught a cold, but recovered, and attended to his 
pastoral duties till the week of his death. On Sunday, the 17th of February, he preached his 
last sermon with unusual vigor and solemnity ; on the day following he was taken sick with 
inflammation of the lungs, and on Saturday, the 28d, in the fifty-fifth year of his life on earth, 
he peacefully fell asleep to awake in his heavenly home. He bore the severe pains of his 
illncss without a murmur,—so completely had his naturally irritable temper been softened 
and subdued by Divine grace. He left behind him a most amiable and worthy wife (a 
daughter of A, Bruyn Hasbrouck, LL.D., late President of Rutgers College, N. J.), and 
six promising sons and daughters. His funeral was largely attended, the church being 
insufficient to accommodate the assemblage of ministers and people. On March 17, 1867, 
the Rev. W. Irvin, of Rondout, N. Y., at the request of the First Presbyterian church of 
Kingston, preached an appropriate memorial sermon in the Reformed Dutch church of that 
place, to which he had devoted the first years of his ministry. The session of his church, 
as also that of the Reformed Dutch church of Kingston, the Ulster County Bible Society, and 
the higher ecclesiastical courts with which he was connected, gave fit expression to their high 
sense of esteem and affection, in a number of highly complimentary resolutions, 

Besides the exegetical works already mentioned, Dr. Lillie wrote a volume of Expository 
Practical Lectures on the Epistles to the Thessalonians (published by his friends and country- 
men, Messrs, R. Carter & Brothers, N. Y., 1860), and occasional sermons and pamphlets, which 
are all written with great care and some of which were published by request. He finished in 
manuscript a Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, which he regarded as his best work, 
and which we hope will before long be given to the public. 


# Also the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistie of Jimrs; but tnaese were nover printed. 
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The last work of his life was the translation of the Commentary on the Thessalonians for 
the American edition of Lange’s Bible-Work. I could not have found in America a scholar 
better qualified for this task than Dr. Lillie, who had made the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
the subject of repeated and thorough study, and had already published on this portion of 
the Scriptures a philologico-critical commentary with a new translation, and a volume of Prac- 
tical Expository Lectures, He finished the manuscript of the translation a few weeks before 
his death, but read the proof only of the first sixteen pages. The task of completing his 
work fell upon me, as the responsible editor. I read the proof with scrupulous regard to his 
copy. Lillie’s Thessalonians will be found to be one of the best executed portions of the 
American edition of Lange. The translation is remarkably accurate and elegant, and the 
additions from his own researches and the best English commentaries are carefully selected 
and valuable. He took great delight in this task, especially in the critical notes below the 
text, and would have contributed other portions to this Biblical work, had Providence spared 
his life. I had already assigned to him the Apocalypse (for which, by his previous labors 
and his deep interest in eschatology, he was likewise thoroughly prepared), and the books 
of Leviticus and Numbers, 

Dr. Lillie was undoubtedly one of the first classical and Biblical scholars in the United 
States. He would have adorned a chair of Biblical Literature in any of our Theological 
Seminaries, although his difficulty of hearing might have interfered somewhat with his 
efficiency as a teacher. He was naturally a close student, and had rare opportunities for culti- 
vating his talents in the best institutions of his native Scotland. He was remarkably accu- 
rate and nice, even to the smallest minutis of Greek accents and punctuation. Besides the 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he had mastered the French, German and other modern languages. 
He was at home in the ancient and the English classics, and in the vast field of Biblical 
literature, especially in the critical department. 

He was, moreover, an earnest, solemn, and impressive preacher, a faithful pastor, a con- 
scienfious and devout Christian, a genial, hospitable companion, with a stout Scotch heart, 
an ardent temper, strong affections, and a frank, social disposition. In his theology he was 
thoroughly orthodox and evangelical, but with a strong leaning to millennarianism, and 
considerable sympathy with the spiritual and devotional (but not with the hierarchical and 
ritualistic) features of the Irvingite movement. He admired the writings of Auberlen, the 
author of a portion of the commentary on the Thessalonians. Much as he cherished the 
hope of the second coming of Christ, he knew how to subordinate disputed eschatological 
opinions to the great central truths of the gospel, on which the churches are agreed. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Lillie was a fine-looking, robust gentleman, with a genial face 
and manly bearing, very neat in his dress and methodical in all his habits. He was called 
away in the midst of his usefulness to see kis Lord and Master face to face, for whose com 
ing he had so often and so earnestly prayed. 

To this notice Iam happy to add a tribute to the memory of Dr. Lillie from the pen of 
his countryman, fellow-student, and life-long friend, the Rev. James INeuis, who edits in this 
city a highly spiritual and devotional periodical, The Witness. The letter, which I subjoin, 
with his kind permission, breathes the spirit of a sweet and holy friendship that was made 
in heaven and for heaven, and outlives the fleeting changes of earth. It reminds me of those 
beautiful lines in which Gregory Nazianzen, in a sad moment of temporary alienation, 
describes his friendship with Basil, which commenced in the community of literary study 
at Athens, and culminated in the consecration of their souls to Christ and the service of 
His Church : 

Towatr’ "ASjva:, xal xdvos Kowwol Adyer, 
‘Oudoreyds re Kal ourdorios Bios, 

Nots els dy dugdoty, ob 8bw, Savy’ ‘EAAdBos, 

Ka) Settal, xdopory pey ws wéppo Barety, 
Abrovs 82 noivdy rg OG Efioa Bloy, 
Adyous re Sotva: rg pdvy cope Adyy. 
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New Yorx, October 12, 1867. 
REV. DR. SCHAFF : 


Deak Sir: 


Any of the early and intimate friends of Dr. Lillie would be embarrassed in speaking pub- 
licly of his memory; I most of all, who, in the intimate associations of our college life, when I shared the 
same room with him, knew him best. Our embarrassment arises from his superiority as known to us, to 
all that he ever made himself publicly known to be; so that our severest estimate of him might be regarded 
as the partial judgment of affection, Professor Pillans in his old age stated to me that John Lillie was the 
most accomplished echolar of all the pupils who had passed from his care in a professional career, which, at 
Eton and Edinburgh, extended over more than half'a century. Probably any member of the Faculty of Let- 
ters in the University of Edinburgh at that day, would have endorsed this testimony. His attainments at 
the age of twenty-one, were not those of a precociously brilliant or a merely studious youth, but rather 
those of a vigorous and cultivated mind in its maturity. When from this distance of time I recall them, 
they seem more wonderful to me now than they did then, If he did not fulfil all the high expectations 
which we cherished of his future eminence in the world, his was not the failure of a superficial precocity 
which had awakened hopes which it could not make good, but the sacrifice of worldly ambition to the 
higher aims of an office to which he was called by the Lord, by whose blood he was redeemed, and by 
whose love he was constrained. We are more than content with his loss of an earthly crown, since we 
know that “‘ when the Chief Shepherd shall appear,” the loss will be compensated by a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. 

The life of such a student as he was, was necessarily far apart from the vices and follies which dis. 
honored the name of student in that day. But besides the habits which kept him aloof from ignoble dis 
sipations, he was distinguished by a peculiar sensitiveness of honor, truthfulness and purity which gained 
involuntary respect even from those who were irritated by its living reproof. The tone of his mind was 
indicated by an enthusiastic admiration of the prose works of Milton, upon which his early style and use 
of English were moulded. The inspiration of liberty from that source determined him to seek a home in 
America, After years of separation I saw what the grace of God could effect even in such a character as 
his; I saw the difference between the fruit of the Spirit and the highest human virtue. 

He was what is styled a Calvinist, not as a mere theologian, but as a Christian whose soul yielded a 
reverent and uncavilling submission to what God has been pleased to reveal of Himself, and what to many 
are mere speculations or party distinctions, were to him divine and influential verities. He was clear and 
uncompromising in his testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, in whose glorious person and perfect work 
he found life and all that satisfies life. To him it was evidently a small matter to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment, and so he was often found on the unpopular side with the truth of God. He was the earnest advocate 
of Millennarianism, when to be a Millennarian was to expose himself to ecclesiastical ostracism. He dared 
take the attitude of a candid enquirer into the claims of the self-styled “ Catholic Apostolic Church.” But 
when it is said that “‘ he sympathized with some features of the Irvingite movement,” it should be known 
that it was not with the doctrinal system nor with the ritualism of that Church that he sympathized. 

His sympathy, so far as it went, arose from his exalted conception of what the Holy Scriptures teach of 
the Church as the temple of the Holy Ghost, the body of Christ, invested, as the representative of her Head, 
with His authority and endowed with His ascension gifts; and from his convictions regarding the destiny 
of the Church as the bride, the Lamb’s wife—in the words of one of his published sermons, ‘“‘ The Queen- 
consort of a renewed and emancipated world,” in which the everlasting purpose of Divine love will be ac- 
complished and the manifold wisdom of God will be displayed. He could not be satisfied with low views 
of the Church as a voluntary association of men, defining ita own prerogatives, framing its own laws, choosing 
its own ministry, whose qualifications and functions it prescribes, adapting itself to the expediencies of the 
hour, and renouncing a heavenly destiny fur the empty boast of a temporal triumph. He was attracted by 
the pretensions of a body which claimed to realize his august conception, or, permit me to say, the divine 
revelation of the Church’s existence, and which, in its testimony, gave great prominence to the Church’s 
glorious destiny. But the fact that he did not die in the communion of “the Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
is the proof that, on careful examination, he did not find its pretensions substantiated, 

Pardon me that I have written at such length on these points to you who are so much more capable 
than I am to do justice to the character, gifts and views of my friend. I know what your friendship was to 
him in his lifetime, and I am happy that it is your hand that is to pen the brief record which will associate 
his memory with the enduring work in which he counted it a privilege to be your fellow-laborer. For me 
t would perhaps have seemed more fitting that I should speak only of the generosity and tenderness of his 
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unfailing friendship, and the disinterestedness of his brotherly love. ‘The memory of these is rather to be 
cherished as a solace of the “little while” which separates me from him who was the last of the friends of 
life’s spring-tide who remained to be the companion of its autumn days, and the only one of them whose 
sympathy relieved “ the sear and yellow leaf” with the light of that blessed hope in which he sleeps, and 
in which 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours, with high respect, 
JAMES INGLIS, 


acca Google 


PREFACE. 


Tue exposition of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians was at first undertaken by my dear 
colleague, Professor Dr. AtBERLEN, who, however, was able to complete only the first two 
chapters of the First Epistle. A disease, which unhappily coinpelled him for years to forego 
severe labor, Jed him, on an understanding with the esteemed editor, to commit to my hards 
the continuation of the work. It grieves me that he was not to live to see the task accom- 
plished. On May 2d of the present year he entered into rest. 

For the Introduction to the First Epistle and for the last three chapters of the same, as well 
as for the whole of the Second, I alone am to be held responsible. The two chapters executed 
by my predecessor I went over along with him; but here, with the exception of a few addi- 
tions * to which he assented, every thing is from his hand. May the reader not find in what 
follows too great a contrast. Some points in which I slightly differ from the view of my late 
friend are in part too unimportant to require alteration, as, for example, the way in which 
éusposter is connected with what precedes (i. 8); the view of the dative tpi» (ii. 10); the 
questior to what és refers (ii. 18); in other cases subsequent opportunities were found of recur- 
ring to them ; thus, in regard to épyow ris micrews (i. 8) I refer to the note on 2 Thess, i. 11, and 
a small supplement in reference to the handicraft of the Apostle is furnished at 2 Thess, iii. 7-9. 

For what help I am indebted to Dr. Stockmeyer, Pastor of St. Martin’s, Basel, is men- 
tioned in the Homiletical and Practical Notes to 1 Thess. iv. 1-8. 

In now sending forth, along with the legacy of an honored divine, the first fruits of my 
labor in this department, I can but wish and pray God, that the joint work may promote the 
understanding of these glorious Epistles, love to the truth therein proclaimed, and the edifica 


tion of the Church of Christ. 
De. C. J. Riacenpacn. 
Bast, June, 1864. 


® | Distinguished in the original by brackets, and here by also appending the name of the writer.—J, L.) 
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$1,.TO WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED. 


TuessaLontoa (see Winer, Realwérterbuch), called Therme by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
lies at the head of the Sinus Thermaicvs. The later name was given to it by Cassander in 
honor of his wife Thessalonica, a daughter of Philip. (Others allege that the name was 
intended to commemorate a victory over the Thessalians.) Under the Romans Thessalonica 
was the chief city of the second region of the province of Macedonia, and the residence of a 
Roman Preetor and Questor. Pliny mentions it as libera. Subsequently it is called Metropolis, 
and that not only for Macedonia, but also for Achaia. Throughout the whole medimval period 
it is a city of importance, belonging for a time to Venice, but since 1430 to Turkey.* At. 
present it bears the slightly abbreviated name of Saloniki, and still, as in the time of the. 
Romans, the population is large, and includes thousands of Jews. What was wanting in 
Philippi Paul found in this flourishing capital and emporium—namely, a synagogue. 

The founding of the church in this place is related in Acts xvii. 1 sqq. It was one of the 
fruits of the second missionary journey, Acts xv.—xviii., and the second church { that arose-on: 
the European continent. First in Philippi (where perished republican Ronie a century before) 
had the Apostle had falfilled to him the promise implied in that vision of the man of Macedonia. 
(Acts xvi. 9). And there too he had had his first experience of a persecution springing alto-- 
gether from heathen motives. The selfishness of those who made their gains by soothsaying 
had turned against him the pretext of the religio illicita. After the bloody violence, and 
while his wounds could scarcely yet have been healed, he had in company with Silas, his fellow- 
sufferer, and with Timothy{, on whom the persecution had not fallen, repaired in joyous eleva- 
tion of spirit to Thessalonica. 


* (Conrpzars and Howson, Life and Epistles of S'. Paul, c. ix.: ‘The heroic age of Thessalonica was the third 
century. It wae the bulwark of Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians ; and it held up the torch of the truth 
to the successive tribes who overspread the country between the Danube and the Zgean,—the Goths and the Sclavys, 
the Bulgarians of the Greek Church, and the Wallachians, whose language still seeme to connect them with Philippt 
and the Roman colonies. Thus, in the medisval chroniclers, it has deserved the name of ‘the Orthodox City.’ "— 
J. LJ 

t (Or poseib'y the third, It is not improbable that the church at Rome, as wel! as that of Philippt, preceded it.— 

L.) 


$ (That {s not equally certain. Only Paul and Silas are mentioned at the departure from Philippi, and during 
the stay at Thessalonica, Timothy may for some reason have been left bebind at the former place, as he was after- 
wards at Berea. Or the omission of his name may be accounted for as in Doctrinal Note 2 on 1 Thess. iit. 2—J. L) 
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He made his appearance in, the synagogue, where he found ready such a point of attachment 
as it was his principle to avail himself of (agreeably to Rom. i. 16; ix. 4, 5, and not at variance 
with the geographical partition of Gal. ii. 9). Starting from the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, he sketched the full prophetic image of the suffering and risen Messiah, and tlien he set 
forth the fulfilment, to wit, that in Jesus the predicted Christ had appeared. The Second 
Epistle shows us how he especially expounded to them the prophet Daniel. Some (not many) 
Jews were convinced, together with a great multitude of devout Greeks (proselytes) ;—the 
insufficiently attested reading xat ‘EAAnvoy would distinguish between devout persons (prose- 
lytes) and Greeks (still altogether heathen); that some had been idolaters is presupposed also 
at 1 Thess. i. 9 ;—and, lastly, special prominence is given to the fact that not a few of the most 
honorable women believed ; not that a higher value is put upon their souls on account of their 
rauk, but they had more opposition to overcome than others. It is moreover implied in the 
exhortations of 1 Thess. iv. 6-11 that the majority of the converts consisted of tradesmen and 
inechanics, All these by God’s appointment fell to the Apostle’s share,* after he had preached 
in the synagogue only three sabbaths, though no doubt he did so in the intervals also, as his 
custom was, to wit, within doors while working with his hands (1 Thess. ii. 9). But that he 
still labored on in the young separated church for some time after the three sabbaths is improb- 
able (against WieskLer, Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, p. 40; and otherst); for the Apostolic 
History, without giving the least hint (as in Acts xviii. 7; xix. 9) of such a continuance of 
labor, connects immediately with the mention of the three sabbaths the account of the uproar 
that drove the Apostle away. Again, that the Apostle worked at his trade proves nothing for 
a longer stay; and quite as little does the statement (Phil. iv. 16), that the Philippians had sent 
him presents once and again to Thessalonica. It may even be questioned whether Paul here 
- refers to his first residence in Thessalonica; but even so, the two communications may have 
followed quickly one on the other. | 

Thus within scarcely three weeks{ was formed a namerous und flourishing congregation. 
The time, indeed, was fully occupied, the people in a susceptible state of mind, and Paul fervent 
in spirit, as also the Epistles show ; but the phenomenon is still an extraordinary one, and Paw 
himself holds it up as such. 

The powerful movement was met by a powerful hostility. The unbelieving Jews knew how 
to use idle people in stirring up a tumult. The Apostle himself they did not find, but his host 
Jason and some other Christians they dragged before the Prafectus urbis on a charge silan- 
derous, but crafty, and adapted to Roman ears. These seditious men, they said, who had 
agitated the whole orbis Romanus, incited to revolt against the Emperor by proclaiming Jesus as 
king. Just at that time the Jews (assidue tumultuantes, Sueton.) had been expelled from Rome 
by Claudius (Acts xviii. 2), and found themselves everywhere jealously watched as disturbers 
of the peace. How gladly did they now seize on the pretext, for the sake of clearing them- 
selves, and fastening an effective calumny on those they hated! The reproach that is cast at 
us lights only on them. So they feigned loyalty, and betrayed their dearest religious hopes to 
the princes of worldly empire; precisely like the accusers of Jesus before Pilate (Luke xxiii. 2; 
John xix, 12 sqq.). The Apostle is struck by the resemblance, 1 Thess. ii. 14 sqq. It is com- 
monly supposed that the peculiar emphasia laid by Paul in his preaching on the Bacieia Seov 
(1 Thess. i. 10, and elsewhere)§ had given occasion to this perversion. But it is no less true 
that the wickedness of the Jews, of which he had already had manifold experience, impelled 
‘the Apostle, as being itself a momentous sign of the time, to proclaim the nearness of the judg- 


* ("* F¥elen dem Apostel von Gott als ectn Loos zu #’—so the author would give the peculiar force of spocsxAnpwOycay, 
Acta xvil. 4—J, L.J 

t (Including Bexsox, Patzy, Davipson, Conrpgare and Howson, &¢.—J. L.] 

t {ALrorp: “ We are hardly justified in assuming, with Jowett, that {t was only three weeks. For ‘three Sab- 
bathe’, even if they mark the whole stay, may designate four weeks: and we are not compelled to infer that a 
‘Sabbath may not have pasecd at the beginning, or tho end, or both, on which he did not preach in the synagogue.” — 
J. LJ 
§ [Tihs idea fs favored also by the special charge urged at Thesasionica against the preachers, to wit, that they 
-were revolutionary propagandists, “doing contrary to the decreos of Cecear, saying, that there is another king, Jesus,” 
Acta xvil. 7.—J..L.] 
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ment. That Israel is filling np the measare of his obduracy, is an idea with which he is fully 
impressed. Therefore does he proclaim the coming of the Lord, but, of course, in a manner 
remote from all political offence. The Roman magistracy is spiritually incapable of investigating 
the matter; the people are alarmed by fears about the uproar and Roman vengeance; but the 
course of the authorities is moderate. They take security that no disturbances are meditated ; 
and Paul, to spare the young church a renewal of the storm, withdraws to Berwa. From this 
place, which lay not two days’ journey to the south-west, he might still work in the direction 
of Theszalonica. But the Jews of this city showed themselves to be peculiarly implacable adver- 
saries (as Saul had been before the day of Damascus), They drove him also from Berea, and 
he, leaving behind his two attendants, set off for Athens. 

The Apostolic History makes no mention at all of Timothy as having come to Paul at 
Athens, and as having been sent from there to Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1, 2), but only that he 
came again to him from Macedonia, Acts xviii. 5; comp. 1 Thess, iii. 6. Where Paul was at 
that time, the Epistle does not tell us. ‘According to the Acts, the meeting took place at 
Corinth, and indeed along with Timothy Silas also came from Macedonia. And so it appears 
likewise from 1 Thess. i. 1, that both of his assistants were with the Apostle when he wrote 
the letter. As to whether and how the accounts from these two sources may be more closely 
adjusted, see the note on 1 Thess, iii. On the whole it is evident that, while independent of 
one another, they agree well together. a 


§ 2, PLACE, TIME, AND GCCASION OF WRITING. 


From what was last mentioned we may gather that the subscription in old manuscripts: 
“ Written from Athens,” is not only (as are all these subscriptions) spurious, but also incorrect. 
It arose probably as a hasty inference from 1 Thess. iii. 1, as if the place where Paul wrote 
mast have been the same as that from which he sent Timothy. In Corinth rather was our 
Epistle written, and indeed: at the time when Paul was commencing his Mabors in that city; not 
very tong afier the conversion of the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 9); immediately after Timothy’s 
return to Paul (1 Thess. iii. 6, ders) ; consequently in the year 53 * (prior to 54 when Olaudius 
died, comp. Acts xviii. 2; and see Wiser, Chronol. des ap. Zeitalters, p. 258). Such is also 
the old and generally received gpinion. That in favor of its later composition (Wurm: at. the 
date of Acts xviii. 22; ScnrapeEr: at that of xx. 2; Koa er, on account of 1 Thess. ii 14 sqq.: 
not till the time of the Jewish war, later than Acts xxviii.) rests on untenable grounds. The 
mention of presidents (1 Thess. v. 12)—and that without any official title—does not disprove 
the recent establishment of the church. Though at a later period, when a selection could be 
made, no novices were chosen (1 Tim. iii. 6), yet Acts xiv. 28 shows that Paul left no church 
without presidents. Further on we shall meet with still other considerations that are supposed 
to support a later composition, and shall find them equally invalid. . 
But what it was that prompted the Apostle to write is easily explained from the condition 
ofthe church. The faithful pastor could not but be deeply concerned about it. He knew that 
quick conversion is not experience and confirmation. Except where circumstances prevented, 
he always spent considerable time on the firm settlement of a church (Acts xviii. 11,18; xix. 
8,10). But driven as he had been so soon from Thessalonica by violence, he sought from a 
listance to provide against the noble church being again torn from him by persecution or 
seduction (1 Thess. iii. 5). Twice he sought to return in person (1 Thess, ii. 18); once perhaps 
from Berea. And when this, probably on account of the threatening malice of his enemies, 
could not be accomplished (Satan hindered us, he says), he sent Timothy in his stead (1 Thess. 
ii, 2). Nor was this apy light task for his still youthful associate, who seems, indeed, thus far 
to have less attracted the enemies’ notice. Through the reports of Timothy the Apostle was 
greatly rejoiced (1 Thess. iii. 6 sqq.); he was able to thank God that under all persecutions (ch. 
i. 6; ii. 14 sqq.; iii. 3) they were steadfast in the faith, an example to all (ch. i. 7) in brotherly 
love (ch. iv. 9), and in the Christian walk generally (ch. iv. 1 sqq.). Still his longing to be able 


© (Souarr dates both Epistles in 53 ; Coxyssare, Atrorp, and Exxicorr, in 52-53; Linemans, in 53-54; Lanag, 
about 54-55 —J. L.] 
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to visit them himself is not at all abated (ch. iii. 10 sqq.); rather it was just what he had 
learned through Timothy that induces him in the mean time to commune with them at least 
by letter. He will thereby yet further strengthen what Timothy has wrought, draw ever 
tighter the bond between himsel and te church, and by his exhortation supply what he had 
observed to be wanting inthem. As the readers of the Epistle are there represented, they 
appear to us throughout standing in the freshness of their faith and first love, but yot as 
beginners, in need of establishment ; troubled, on the one hand, by a want of clear apprehension, 
and in danger, on the other, from the terrors of persecution and the power of delusion. The 
. Apostle, however, treats them with a noble tenderness, without expressing distrust on account 
of their inexperience, and knows how to combine in the wisest way encuuragement with 
admonition. 


$ 3 GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


What O1snavsen wrote as early as 1840 about the First Epistle to the Thessalonians being 
one of the few New Testament Epistles, that have had the good fortune to be attacked neither 
formerly nor in recent times, was not quite correct even then. For already in 1835 had Baur 
(die Pastoralbriefe) and in 1886 SonrapeEr (der Apostel Paulus) brought forward at least sus- 
picions against its genuineness. Since then Baur (Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, p. 
480; with corroborations in theol. Jahrdd., 1855, 11.) has decided against the authenticity not 
only of the Second, but also of the First Epistle; not, however, that this was any misfortune 
for it; for the result can only be the recognition so much the more thorough of its peculiar 
character and high value. 

The evidence of antiquity for our Epistle is neither stronger nor weaker than it is, ¢.g., for 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the so-called internal grounds are all that Baur urges against it. 
He finds the contents unimportant ; there is an utter lack of special interest, of precise motive ; 
mere general exhortations, instructions, wishes, which in other Epistles occur incidentally, are 
here the main thing. Besides, the Epistle shows itself to be dependent on the book of Acts and 
on other Epistles; especially do we meet with many things to remind us of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. The very detailed statement of the conversion of the Thessalonians appears to be 
altogether aimless; why write to a church everything that it Enows from its own experience f 
Moreover, it is asgumed that the church has not been long in existence, and yet i it is asserted 
that in every place it is commended as an example of faith (ch. i. 7, 8); that it has already 
shown its brotherly love to the brethren in all Macedonia (ch. iv. 10); that withal there is 
already imminent danger of the prevalence of an idling disposition (ch. iv. 11); and already has 
Paul once and again desired to return to Thessalonica (ch. ii. 17 sq.). That the Epistle speaks 
of the coming of the Lord in a very familiar way, Baur is compelled to allow; essentially as 
1 Cor. xv.; and then again, he thinks, quite otherwise, far more in the style of the Jewish 
Rabbis than in that place. So also the way in which it speaks of the sufferings of the Jewish 
Christians, and already takes for granted the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. ii. 14, 16), is quite 
unpauline ; and equally so 1 Thess. v. 27. 

Bavr's attack has met with nothing but contradiction: from Koon (1848), then especially 
from Linemann (1850-59),from Wiis. Grium (Stud. und Krit., 1850, iv.), Lana (das ap. 
Zeitalter, I. 108; 1858), Revss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des Neuen Testam., 2d ed., 1858; 3d 
ed., 1860. ‘The suspicion appears to be arbitrary, got up to favor a historical system.”), 
GurnixE ([sagogik, 2d ed., 1854), Lirstus (who indeed sets up untenable fictions of his own, 
Stud. und Krit., 1854, IV.; against him Lanemann and others), Hormann (die heil. Schrift 
Neuen Testaments, I. 270; 1862), Burex (Einleitung in'’s News Testament, 1862), and even (as 
regards the First Epistle) fr om HitcGENFELD (Zeitschrift fir Wissensch. Theologie), 1862, UI. 

That the contents of the Epistle are unimportant can be affirmed by Bavr only from his 
having an eye exclusively for abstract ideas, and not for living personal interests. He partly 
contradicts himself, when in the section on the Parousia he finds the (solitary) dogmatic idea 
that had led to the composition of the Epistle. At the same time, on the affinity and the diffor 
ence of this idea, compared with the teacking of the Apostle elsewhere, he decides just as he 
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Joes on the questions of style. When a resemblance presents itself, it must be a servile imita 
tion; but let a peculiar thought or an original application occur, then it is said: That is 
onpauline. In truth, the points of agreement with other Epistles are not more marked than, 
for example, between the Epistle to the Rumans and that to the Galatians, and in every instance 
the word suits the connection. On the other band, what there is of peculiar is by no means 
unapostolic. The expusition will have to show how very Pauline the whole is, even to the 
piceties of thought and style. 

On the whule, it must be said that Baur even precludes himself from understanding the 
Epistle. What he urges with most plausibility is, the featurts that seem to be inconsistent 
with the composition of the Epistle soon after ‘the establishment of the church. But if we 
reckon the Apostle’s ministry in Berma, in Athens, and now also in Corinth at about half a 
year, and represent to ourselves, moreover, the unusually striking churacter of the conversion 
that had here taken place, we perceive that a speedy and widespread propagation of the im- 
portant news is fully explained; and nowhere more easily than at a maritime emporium, like 
Corinth, might people come from all sides to whom Paul had no need to tell the story of Thes- 
salonica, as the report thereof had already reached them, As to Paul’s having by this time 
desired once and again to visit Thessalonica, on that point after what was said before not 
another word need be wasted. That the church should already have shown its brotherly love 
towards the Chri-tians in Macedonia, and that, on the contrary, there were faults to be cen- 
sured. such as a fanatical indolence, how long time after its establishment was required for that? 
Indeed, of the latter fact it is to be said, that it is more easily accounted for at the beginning, 
immediately after the conversion, than subsequently at a time of quiet composure. 

Still more is that the case in’regard to the doctrine of the resurrection. To be sure, Baur 
thinks that the anxiety about the Christians who had fallen asleep cannot be conceived as 
existing only a few months after the founding of the church, but rather implies that nearly a 
generation of Christians had already died. But could there not be anxiety as to the fate of the 
departed, though there were but a few of them? some perhaps martyrs? or even though none 
had died? if only, in the time of persecution, the nearness of death stood more than usually 
threatening before the eyes of all? Nay, must we not ask in turn: Supposing that the Epistle 
were spurious, not written till a lifetime-after the founding of the church, at a period also when 
the clear apostolic instruction had long been everywhere spread abroad, what forger would 
etill have invented even then such a case of dark apprehension, as that the dead might fare 
worse than those who should survive till the Coming? But this apprehension might easily 
srise among novices, who had enjoyed the apostolic instraction for only three weeks. Not less 
are we justified in asking: What forger would have allowed the Apostle, a lifetime after Paul's 
death, to write about the hope that he himself might survive till the Coming (ch. iv. 17)? As 
composed in the beginning and by Paul himself, the whole is intelligible; as a fiction of a late 
date, the whole becomes incomprehensible. 

That holds good also in a particular relation. Bave finds something at variance with the 
Apostle’s manner, in the way in which the author sets up the Jewish Christians as a model, and 
assails the Jews without. He is able to recognize him only when he is contending with the 
Jewish Christians. But the real Apostle informs us how the churches in Judea rejoiced in his 
ministry (Gal. i. 22 sqq.), and at a much later date he makes collections for the saints in Jeru- 
salem. On the other hand, he suffered not only from the false brethren, but expressly also from 
the Jews (2 Oor. xi. 24-26). And that is what we meet with in Thessalonica; not yet, as after- 
wards in many places, a Judaistic strife within the church, but, suitably to the earlier period, an 
attack from without by altogether unbelieving Jews. There is no ground for the idea of Lrrsivs, 
that the Apostle is trying beforehand (ch. ii. 3, 5, 6) to avert Judaistic aspersions ; it was rather 
unbelizving Jews that slandered the Apostles as agitators, and as persons who flattered the 
people from motives of ambition and greed. The Romans would not of themselves have 
thought thus early of regarding the gospel as dangerous to the state; their moderate course 
even shows, that they laid no great stress on the slander itself. Those who got it up were 
Jews. That Jews perceived sooner than the heathen the power of the gospel to transform the 
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tvorld, is what was to be expected ; that they raised the charge of a revolutionary movement, is 
the lie of their passionate hatred. Therefore also does the Apostle pronounce on them a severe, 
but well-merited, judgment (ch. ii. 14 sqq.). They have killed their Messiah, as formerly their 
old prophets; the followers of the Messiah in Judea they have persecuted, and now also they 
have driven out us Apostles; from Thessalonica last of all, but on previous occasions also 
(comp. Acts ix. 23, 29; xiii. 50; xiv. 19). The aorist cannot hinder us from referring the 
statement to the whole of the persecution of the Apostle, which is thus taken together as one 
act; and so Jikewise in the case of the prophets. But in this way, says the Apostle, they fill 
up the measure of their ungodly and misanthropic temper. It is not simply the odium géneris 
human, in the sense of n Tacitus, that he upbraids them with, but that they are contrary to 
men, in that they will not suffer the word of salvation to be spoken to the Gentiles. So now 
the wrath is come upon them, ready for the final burst. Does not the Apostle here speak quite 
like a prophet of God, just as in Rom. ix. ? 

_ And to what now does the whole amount? What of the detailed recital of things that the 
Thessalonians knew by their own experience? In this Dz Werrs also sees nothing but a gush- 
ing of the heart, and thinks that only in the exhortations and instructions (chh. iv. and v.) are 
we to seek for the object of the Epistle. We hold, on the contfary, that to describe the firet 
three chapters as aimless is nothing else but to confess that one does not yet understand the 
Epistle; whereas thoroughly to understand it will be the best vindication of its genuineness. 


§ 4, COURSE OF THOUGHT AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The very simple course of thought in the Epistle is as follows: After the salutation ch. i. 1 

comes the | 
FIRST PART, CH. I. 2—1m. 18, PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL. 

I, Ch. i. 2—ii, 16. Paul signifies to the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and 
of their faith. 

1) Ch. i. 2-7. Hoe begins with thanksgiving for the state of the church. He is sure of their 
Divine election. How? Because of the peculiar joyonsness and power of his preaching, that 
had there been granted to him and his companions, and because of the unreserved readiness 
with which they received the word. The extraordinary result is for him an ever memorable 
work of God. 

2) Oh. i. 8-10. Others also far and wide have been struck both with the agency of the 
Apostle and the conversion of the Thessalunians. 

So should the Thessalonians likewise be ever mindful not to allow themselves to be with- 
drawn from the ground of their former experience. To recall afresh and explain what they 
had gone through ought to retain them in this position. 

Once more, and with yet greater exactness, he reviews both sides of their experience: 

8) a. Oh. ii. 1-12. The conduct of the Apostles, when, coming from their recent ill treat- 
ment at Philippi, they had so joyfully proclaimed the gospel, free from all deceit, impurity, and 
selfishness. By this too he would establish them—arm them, that is, against all insinuations 
that might possibly have staggered them. Let Jewish calumny charge us with what it will, 
and let Gentile adversaries repeat it, in order to turn you away from us; you know that your 
experience of us has been different. And so he 

b. Oh. ii. 18-16, bears testimony to their hearty faith, through which they had willingly 
endured all opposition; they have thereby (they first from among the Gentiles) entered into 
the noble fellowship of the oldest churches persecuted for the gospel’s sake; but the instigators 
of the hostility will be overtaken by the judgment. 

It tends mightily to strengthen them, when he interprets to them their experience, and 
opens to them a clear insight into the state of the times. But that they may understand 
how that even after his expulsion he had by no means unfeelingly abandoned them, he informs 
them 

II. Ch, ii. 17—iii. 18, what he had done for them since his departure ; 
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1) Ch. ii. 17-20, how he had once and again desired to come to them; 

2) Ch. iii. 1-5, how he had sent Timothy in his stead, and so for their sakes had deprived 
himself of his attendance ; 

8) Ch. iii. 6-18, how he is now full of thankful joy over his report; yet he intimates at the 
same time, that he might nevertheless still supply something lacking in them. Since he cannot 
at present accomplish this in person, he therefore does it at once by letter, and so follows the 


SECOND PART, CHH. IV. AND V., DIDACTIO AND HORTATORY. 


The warnings that meet us here have reference, first of all, to sins to which the temptation 
must have been peculiarly great in a Gentile city of maritime trade. Farther on, the instruc- 
tions and exhortations respect merely such manifestations as could not but occur in a young and 
unsettled church—cases of indistinctness and excitement in doctrine and life; to this belongs as 
well the fanatical indolence as the setting aside of ordinary occupations. In particular, we 
find 
- 1) Oh. iv. 1-8, a warning against fornication and covetousness; 

2) Ch. iv. 9-12, an incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, 
to quiet and sober industry ; 

8) Ch. iv. 18—y. 11, instruction and exhortation respecting the coming of the Lord; 

a. Ch. iv. 13-18, they who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Lord’s advent 
will suffer no loss; 

b. Ch. v. 1-11, but when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefore, be at all 
times watchful and sober. Then come 

4) Ch. v. 12-24, the closing exhortations: to honor their presidents, to live in peace, to 
keep themselves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety 
of spirit. The whole concludes 

5) Oh, v. 25-28, with the salutation and benediction. 

Thus the Epistle is throughout adapted to the need of the church—an exceedingly significant 
example of fatherly loving care of a church still in its infancy. And this is just the earliest’ or 
the Apostle’s letters that have been preserved to us, 


It was nataral that in the Epistle to the Galatians, whoso life of faith was threatened by 
false doctrine, Paul should have had to let his dialectics act in a quite different fashion. It was 
natural that the spiritual life of the Corinthians, much more richly developed, but distracted 
also by internal division, should have demanded from the Apostle work of more varied thought. 
In the Epistle to the Colossians also he has to do with an adulteration of thé Gospel, and one 
indeed more refined. If the Epistle to the Romans marks the highest achievement of the 
apostolic thought, and that to the Ephesians the mightiest prophetic flight of his spirit, the one 
that comes nearest to our Epistle in tone and style is that to the Philippians. And this is 
readily understood; for the two Macedonian churches, less conspicuous for a high display of the 
charisma, than for the inner life of faith and love, gave the heart of the Apostle for that very 
reason the most untroubled joy. But such is the rich fulness of his apostolic spirit, that he was 
able to be to aJl his churches all that they required. 

Of the style of our Epistle Bencrt says: Habet hac epistola meram quandam dulcedinem, 
qua lectori dulcibue affectibus non assueto minus sapit quam cetera, severitate quadam 
palatum stringentes. 


§ 5. LITERATURE. 


Of the older literature a detailed estimate is given by Petr. We name Carysostom and Turopny- 
Lact; Zwinaii, CaLvry and Beza; Grotius; Beneet; Oxrsnavsen, De Werrr, Ewaip (die Send- 
schreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857); Petr (Gryphiswaldie, 1880); Scnorr (Lipsie#, 1884); Kocu. 
(1848; with a new title, 1855); Linnemann (a3 part of Mryrr’s Handbuch, 1850; 2d ed., 1859); Hor 
uasy (die heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments, I., 1862). 

Practical Expositors : Henn. StAHELIN, das Neue Testament ; M. F. Roos, Kurtze Auslegung (17886); 
©. H. Rrecer, Betrachtungen iiber das Neue Testament; Von Geriach; Hevsner; Dixpricy, die 
Briefe St, Pauli an die Epheser, Philipper, Kolosser und Thessalonicher (1858). 
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[Besides these works, and the commentaries on the whole Bible, or on the New Testament, referred 
to in Porr Synopsis, or in the General Introduction to the Holy Scriptures in Laxcx’s Matthew, ed. 
Scuarr, p. 19, the student of the Epistles to the Thessalonians may consult the following :—Fanrr 
Srarccensis, Epistole Pauli cum commentariis, Paris, 1517; Mucscutus, Jn Pauli Epistolas ad 
Philipp. etc. commentarii, Leipzig, 1565; Weis, Help for the more clear and easy understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures,‘ London, 1709-28 (in this work are anticipated very many of the best results of the 
modern textual criticism); Turretixe, Commentarius in Epp. ad Thess., Basel, 1739; Guyse, 
Practical Fzpositor, London, 1789-52; Benson, Paraphrase and Notes on Siz of the Epp. of St. 
Paul, 2d ed., London, 1752; Wesrry, Notes, &c., Bristol, 1764; Pyzie, Paraphrase on the Acts and 
the Epp., vol. ii., London, 1765; Baumearten, Auslegung der Briefe Pauli, Halle, 1767; Mo.pzn- 
HavER, Griindliche Hrlduterung der heiligen Bitcher neues Test., vol. iii., Leipzig, 1768; J. D. Micnak.is, 
Paraphrasis «. Anmerkungen ithber die Briefe Pauli an die Gal., &c., ‘ed ed., Bremen and Gottingen, 
1769; Krause, Die Briefe an die Phil. u. Thess., Frankfurt, 1790 ; Maorsion, on the Epistles, Edin- 
burgh, 1795; Coxe, Commentary on the N. qT. London, 1803; Korrz, Nov. Test., ed. TycHseEn, 
Gottingen, 1828 ; Fiatr, Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe Pauli, Tiibingen, 1829; " TROLLOFE, Analecta 
Theologica, London, 1842; Prirz, Annotations on the Apostolical Epp., vol. iii., London, 1851; Coxy- 
BEARE and Howsoy, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, London, 1858; Jowstr, The Epistles of St. ‘Paul to 
the Thess., Gal., Rom.; with Critical Notes and Dissertations ; London: 1855, 1859 (the references are to 
the fostiee edition) ; Lituiz, Revised Version, with Notes, of the Epp. of Paul to the Thess., published 
by the American Bible Union,* New York, 1856, and London, 1858 (containing a very extensive and 
minute comparative view—on all moot points bearing on the translation—of critical editions, versions, 
and commentaries. This work, and my similar one on the. closing books of the Canon, II. Pet. 
Revelation, are here cited under the title of Revision.); also my Lectures on the same Epp., New York, 1860 
(referred to under the title, Lectures); Exticotr, Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epp. to the Thess., London, 1858, and Andover, 1864; Vaucuan, The Epp. of Si. Paul for English 
Readers, London, 1864 (No. I., which is all that I have seen, contains the First Ep. to the Thess.).— 
J. LJ 


* (To the officers of the Bible Union I beg leave here to express my sense of obligation for the kind courtesy with 
which thoy admitted me to the free use of their excellent library.—J. L.) 


t [In the following pages the Editor has paid special attention, in the exegetical department, to the latest repre- 
sentatives of English scholarship—Jowsztr, ALForp (4th ed., 1865), Worpsworts (4th ed., 1866), ELLicotr, WEBSTER, 
nnd WiLkinsou.—J. L.) 


[N. B. For the sake of readier distinction, the small-print notes immediately following the 
translation will be referred to as Critical, the first division of the Commentary, simply as 
Exegetical.—J, L.] 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


—_—_—— el 


CrHaprer [ 1. 


SALUTATION. 


1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy],’ unto the church* of the Thes- 
salonians which ts* in God the Father and wn‘ the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace 


be unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ).° 


1 [The Englieh form, 7% 
2 [éxxAyoi 


ou [Grace unto you, xdpts ipziv],° and peace (from God our Father and 


, ocours seven times in our Anthorized Version.—.J. L.] 


German : Gemeinde, CONE TERE T ON, But see Dr, Schaff’s note 4 on Matt. xvi. 18.—J. L] 
m 


a, 
bd The English supplement, which is, 
¢ {The repetition of the én is also superfluous.—J. L 
§ (See the Auth. Vers, at 2 Thess, i. 


* The worde awd Ceod warpds sett «al xuplov "Incod 
versione ulgate, 8 &c.}, an 


all the fancient] comme: taries, and are therefore bracketed b 
De Wette, Linemann, and others (Alford, Ellicott, 


ght better have been omitted.—J, L. 


; Rom. i. 7; Philem. 8 Koch: “ By the omission of the verb the exprcssion 
gaine {n strength and emphasis.”—German, after Luther: sef mit euch.—J. L.] 


v are wanting in important manusoripts . F. Gz 
Bongeltand Laci 


er. Bible Union], 


a by Tlschendorf,* Pot 
though defended by Schott, Olshausen, Koch, Reiche, and others. It is an obvious conjecture, that the words were 


present here from the opening of the other Pauline E 


tion of thie earliest of the Epistles fs on the whole distinguished. In the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians the words in question are also found, and are there undoubtedly genuine. 
nce with the principle which we Intend to follow also in other cases, that 


aand here likewise [in brackct«], in acco 


istlee, and in favor of this view 


s the brovity by which the 
precisely similar opening of the Second 
We let them 


for homiletic treatment a various reading only then comes to be of decisivo importance, when the authorities are so 
weighty that a aniversal, or at least nearly universal, agreement prevails among the critics in regard to ry this 


case, moreover, the common reading is sustained by the Coden Sinaiticus,t A. 


. E., and other uncials.—J. 


* {I refer througbout i: Tischendorf's seventh edition, the elghth, now in process of publication, not having got 


as far as the Epistles.—J. 


t [To thie already famous manuecript, for which its sinooveress Tischendorf, is probably Heeb in claiming the 


primacy in the department of textual cri:icism (in e¢ habere ret 
| The reader will here find the results of a full and careful collation of 


ma Dr. Auberien’s portion of this Commentary. 


tice principutum), there is no reference whatever 


It (as well as of the modern critical editions) throughout both Epistles.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy]. 
—On Paul, see the Acts of the Apostles, and the In- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Romans.— Silvanus. 
He is called in the Acts Silas; by Paul and Peter, 
Silvanus, A distinguished leader lectaner: comp. 
Lechler at Acts xv. 22) and prophet of the church of 
Jerusalem, he was chosen by the Apostolic Council as 
ove of the bearers of its decrees to Antioch, where 
he then remained for a longer period in friendly inter. 
course with the Gentile Christians, exhorting them and 

ing them in the faith (Acts xv. 22, 27, 32 sq.). 
Even though Acts xv. 84 be not genuine, yet that 
choice and this sojourn are sufficient to show, that 
Silas was one of the Jewish Christians who, like 
Stephen, had from the beginning a freer, open sense 
for Gentile Christianity and Paulinism. In recog- 
Bition of this Jarge-heartedness Paul chose him for 


his attendant on his second missionary journey (Acts 
xv. 40), during which the church at Thessalonica 
was founded (see Jniroduction), and so we find him 
by his side in work and suffering, before magistrates, 
in stripes, in prison, in prayer, in miraculous deliver- 
ance, in flight, Acts xvi, 19, 25, 29; xvii. 4, 10, 14 
8q.; xviii. 56. He accordingly appears in the in- 
scriptions of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
and 2 Cor. i. 19. Subsequently Silvanus is simply 
mentioned by Peter as bearer of his First Epistle to 
Asia Minor, where he was already known, ever since 
Paul’s second missionary journey, as ‘‘a faithful 
brother” (1 Pet. v. 12; comp. Fronmiiller in /oc.). 
Silvanus, from his original position at Jerusalem in 
friendly relations to Peter, and then a companion of 
Paul, is a man of whom it must be thought a pecu- 
liarly natural thing, that he again appears by the side 
of Peter, when the latter addressed himself to the 
at least to some extent Pauline charches of Asia 
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Minor. He belongs to those men of second rank in 
the apostolic period, in whom the oneness of the 
Pauline spirit with that of the first Apostles, and the 
credibility, of late so severely assailed, of the book of 
Acts, are in an artless way historically represented. 
According to the tradition of the ancient Church, Sil- 
vanus should have been the first Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, but Silas—whom it distinguishes from Sil- 
vanus—Bishop of Corinth (see Winer, biblisches Real- 
worterbuch, 3d ed., I. p. 459, Art. Silas). As this 
distinction is certainly erroneous, since Silas is merely 
-@ contraction, such as frequently occurs in proper 
names, for Silvanus, as ’Ayriwas for "Ayriwarpos, in 
German Niklas for Nikolaus, &c., and since in the 
Acts we find Silas, and in Paul’s Epistles Silvanus, 
associated with Paul and Timothy at Thessalonica 
and Corinth, so the whole tradition admits of easy 
explanation as an arbitrary inference from the New 
Testament data, Silas appearing for the last time at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 5, and Silvanus in the forefront 
of the Thessalonian Epistles.—On Zimothy, who had 
in like manner attended the Apostle during the 
founding of the Thessalonian church, see the /nfro- 
duction to 1 Tim. Everywhere Paul speaks of 
Timothy with paternal tenderness, and bears the 
highest testimony to his character. Not only does 
he mention him generally as a brother (2 Cor. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; 1 Thess, iii. 2), not only as a 
servant of God and his own fellow-laborer in the 
gospel of Christ (1 Thess. iii. 2; Rom. xvi. 21; 1 
Cor. xvi. 10), a servant of Jesus Christ, like himself 
(Phil. i. 1), but he calls him his faithful and beloved, 
his genuine child in the Lord (1 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Tim. 
i. 2, 18 [yonoly réxvp]; 2 Tim. i. 2), and writes to 
the Philippians (ch. ii, 19 qa.) of their knowing the 
proof of him, that, as a child the father,* he has 
served with him in the gospel; indeed he says ex- 
pressly (v. 20) that he has—so at least during the 
first Roman imprisonment, when he wrote this—no 
one likeminded, who will so sincerely and disinter- 
estedly care for the church. Thus in the glorious 
circle of apostolic men that surrounded Paul Timothy 
takes the first place. ‘No one,” says F. Ranke, 
‘‘has the Apostle embraced with more cordial and 
fatherly affection than Timothy—one of the loveliest 
and most refreshing sights of the apostolic age.” — 
It is undoubtedly as being the older man that Silvanus 
is here and 2 Cor. i. 19 placed before Timothy,+ whose 
youth is still spoken of in the Epistles written to bim 
st a much later date (1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 22). 
It is worthy of note and agrees with what has just 
been said, that in the narrative of travel in the Acts 
(chh. xvi., xvii.) Timothy, after the mention of his 
being added to the company, is not again imme- 
diately named, whereas Silas is mentioned frequently 
along with Paul. First on occasion of the separation 
from Paul is Timothy afterwards named along with 
and after Silas (ch. xvii. 14 8q.; xviii. 5).—The 
Apostle names, and his practice is similar in other 
places also (comp., besides the inscriptions of 2 Thees., 
2 Cor., Phil., Col., and Philemon, in which Timothy 
in like manner appears, 1 Cor. i. 1 Paul and Soe- 
thenes, and Gal. i. 1, 2 Paul and all the brethren that 
are with me), Silvanus and Timothy as joint authors,t 


ms pecconaing to Luther’s more exact rendering of v. 22. 


t [EKuiroorr: ‘as being probably the older man, and 
certa aly the older associate of St. Paul.” ALForp urges 
rather the persona! and official eminence of Silas.—J. L. 

t (By no means. Paul {ie the sole author, and would 
#0 understood ; see 1 Thess. fi. 18 ; iff. 1, 2, 6, 6; 2 Thess. 
11.55 iif. 17. Comp. 1 Cor., Phil., and Philem., in cach of 
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as virtually joined with him in getting up the Epistle, 
though he alone is the writer, and dictates the Epistle 
perhaps only to one of them. As they have preached 
the Lord together orally (comp. 2 Cor. i. 19), 80 should 
also the written word go forth from all the three, 
The three men who had become dear to the church 
must again appear before her mental vision united as 
in the beginning ; she must recognize their fair, last- 
ing concord one with another, and know that she has 
received the same gospel, not merely from an indi- 
vidual, but from the mouth of two and three wit~ 
nesses (Matt. xviii. 16, 20), and is borne on more 
than one heart (comp. ver. 2: we give thanks). 
Therefore also Paul does not need to describe Sil- 
vanus and Timothy more closely; they are held still 
in fresh, living remembrance by the church.—For 
just the same reason also he does not designate him- 
self more fully as an Apostle, &c. As already re- 
marked by Cavin, he needs not to come before the 
Thessalonians with official authority, but merely to 
recall his person to their memory, as he lived and 
wrought among them in the power of the Spirit. 
In this brief, free self-designation Linemann finds 
with reason a mark of the earlier composition and 
authenticity of our Epistles, Ata later period, in- 
deed, Paul does not in the inscriptions of his Epistles 
call himself an Apostle in cases, where he can count 
on faithful, unimpaired love and recognition on the 
part of a church or an individual ; yet even there the 
inscriptions are fuller, as Phil. i.1; Philem.1. But 
after that his apostolic authority was assailed, 
from the time of the Epistle to the Galatians, his 
general custom was to append his official to his per- 
sonal name, and then frequently he makes use of 
that for longer or shorter additions corresponding to 
the actual contents of the letter, so that no inscrip- 
tion is in all respects the game as another. Even in 
Thessalonica, it is true, attempts to create distrust 
were not wanting; but these affected not his apos- 
tolic authority as such, but his entire person. This 
freedom of the Apostle in his self-designations is 
characteristic and instructive. As he directs his let- 
ters, not to the office-bearers, but to the church, so, 
unless there be a necessity for it, he does not him- 
self come forth in his official authority. He has no 
stiff official style, but here too he proportions every 
thing to the circumstances and exigencies of the 
particular case. Accordingly, he here distinguishes 
himself by no addition from Silvanus and Timotheus, 
but simply takes the precedence of them, and thereby 
at the same time designates himself as properly the 
author of the Epistle. Certainly in this is shown also 
the humility of the Apostle, and so far the remark is 
not incorrect, that Paul omitted his apostolic title 
out of modesty, whether towards ‘the Thessalonians 
(Curysostox, &c.), or towards Silvanus and Timothy 
Zwinacui, Port, &c.). Only we are not to find here 
the proper motive of the omission (comp. Col. i. 1). 
The humility is all the more genuine, that it comes 
out thus silently and unconstrained. 

2. To the church.—Paul writes not to the 
presbyters, teachera, &c., but to the churches ; where 
he names the office-bearers, it is by way of supple 
mentary appendage (Phil.i.1).* In the most solemn 


which Epistles the Apostle associates a companion with 
himeelf in the salutation, and then immedintely proceeds 
throughout in the first person singular. Comp. also the 
Epistle to the Galatians, where it can scarovly be supposed 
that the writer meant to ascribe joint authorship to “au 
the brethren” of ch. |. 2—J. L.] 

* (After citing various explanations of the specia! men- 
tion of “the bisbops and deacons” in Phil. 1.1, Eaprs 


a, 
ee ae 


CHAPTER I. 1. 1] 


manner he requires, ch. v. 27, that all the brethren 
should read the Epistle. To deny the reading of 
Holy Scripture to the laity, therefore, is to contra- 
vene its original destination. In his earlier Epistles 
(to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Corinthians) 
Paul writes rH éxxAnoig or rais éxxAnolas; in the 
later ones (Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians) rots aylos, &c., which indeed is added in those 
to the Corinthians.* 

8. In God the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—These words are to be closely joined with 
v5 éxxaAnola, as if they were preceded by ry or rf 

, as in the opening of 1 and 2 Cor., where it is 
ed only in reverse order: 77 éxxAnoig rod Seot 17 
obey ev KoplyS» (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14). The addi- 
tion attached by means of the preposition forms 
here, in fact (comp. Winer, p. 123), with the sub- 
stantive but one main idea, and is to be connected 
with it merely by the voice. This happens with spe- 
cial frequency in the case of the Pauline formula: é» 
Xpiorg “Inoov’, to which our expression is nearly 
allied (comp., in particular, Phil. i. 1: rots &ylous dy 
Xpirrg "Incot rois odow ev SAlxwors, also Col. i. 2). 
Thus the want of the article intimates that it belongs 
to the idea of the Church, to be in God and Christ. 
“Est hec nota veluti approbatio vere et legitime 
ecclesise” (Carvin). In this very brevity of the ex- 
pression is something great and profound, It denotes 
not merely fellowship with God (Bence, Liinemann), 
but a real, essential being in God and Christ (Rom. 
xvi 11; John xv. 4; xvii. 21 sqq.; 1 John ii. 5 sq.; 
v, 20). “It is a high dignity, to which nothing is 
equal, when one is in God” Sr gihtal Whereas 
Thessalonica previously lay With the whole world in 
the wicked one (év r@ roynp¢ masc., 1 John v. 19; 
comp. ver. 18; é» rg dAnSuwe opposed to ver. 20 
whereas in that place there were only Jews, who had 
no part in Christ, and Gentiles, who had none also 
in God—there is at this time a church there, that is 


in God the Father, and in Christ Jesus. Here is a 
miracle of God, over which the Apostle gives Him 


glory and thanks; as always at the beginning of his 
pisties, when he turns his eye on the churches, so 
also here, ver. 2. 

4. Grace unto you [German: Grace be with 
you.—J. L.], and peace. The old epistolary style 


combines in the inscription what with us is distrib- 


‘ated into the address, salutation, subscription, and 


direction. The Pauline benediction is ydpis nad 
eiphyn ; only in the Epistles to Timothy (and perhaps 
Tit. i. 4) xdpis, FAcos, elphyn; the first form also in 
1 and 2 Peter, the latter in 2 John; Jude 2: feos 
wal: elphrn xal dydrn. is reminds us of the Greek 
salutation xalpew (comp. Acts xxiii, 26), which oc- 
ears also in the apostolic circular (Acts v. [xv.] 23 ; 
James i. 1); elphyn, of the Hebrew (likewise Arabic, 
see Winer, Realworterbuch: Héflichkeit) form of salu- 
tation an@ benediction, nize) (Gen. xiii. 23; Judg. 


adds: ‘‘ The opinion of Wiesingor is at least as probable 
that the real reason is to be found in the circumstances of 
the church, and that there was a tondency to undue as- 
sumption on the part of some individuals, which needed 
such an effective check as was implied in the special ac- 
knowlelgment of those who bore office in it,."—J. L. 

* (Eciicorr: “ The variation is ali btly noticeable ; it 
does not however seem to point to gradually altered views 
with regard to the attributes of the church (Jowett), but 
merely to the present comparative paucity of numbers 
te Chr; soet.), and their a gation ina single as- 
tembly.” And the same considerations may perhaps ac- 
count for the fact that only in these two earliest Epistles 
does Paul addrese the church as composed of persons be- 
loging to the city, and not as established in the city itself, 
Comp. Col. iv. 16.—J. L.] 


xix. 20; 1 Chron. xii. 18; Ex. xviii. 7; Judg. xviii. 15 

1 Sam. x. 4; xxv. 5, 6). As James ina lively manner 
connects, ch. i. 2, xapd with the xalpey, so Paul hag 
given it a turn of yet deeper Christian import in xdpis, 
while the elpfyy Suty had already by the Saviour or 
His return from death been brought to a Christian 
maturity and depth (John xx. 19, 21, 26; comp. also 
Luke x. 5, 6), especially in connection with His fare- 
well discourse, in which He had promised, as the 
fruit of His victory over the world, and so as a dis- 
tinctive family legacy in opposition to the world, to 
bequeathe His peacé to His own (John xiv. 27; xvi. 
33). By their juxtaposition both words are raised 
completely out of their Gentile and Jewish outward 
= ala as referring almost solely to the natural 
ife and welfare, into the “fulness of the peculiar 
salvation and blessing of Christiana.” A notable in- 
stance of the way in which the New Testament dialect 
was formed.—X¢dpis is, first of all, favor generally, 
kindness, especially towards inferiors, the é&ydwy in 
self-manifestation (just as righteousness is holiness in 
self-manifestation), and in this sense it is used also 
of the child Jesus, Luke ii. 40: ydois Seot Fy dx’ ard. 
But in a more special sense ydpis denotes (opposed to 
dpelAnua, yduos, Erya, Rom. iv.4; vi. 14 8q.; xi. 6) 
the exhibition of the Divine love as free and unde- 
served in regard to such, as have not merely no legn} 
claim to it, but have according to law deserved the 
opposite (Rom. iii. 23, 24; Eph. ii. 8-5). This is the 
New Testament saving e, which in Christ Jesus 
has appeared to sinners (Tit. ii. 11; John i. 17). It 
is not merely the principle of the redemption accom- 
plished once for all, but it continues also to be the 
sustaining ground, the nourishing power of the new 
Spiritual life with its manifold gifts in Christians 
(comp. Acts xxiii. 11 [no doubt a misprint for xi. 
23]; vi.8; Eph, iv. 7), and so is ever afresh in- 
wardly sealed and communicated to them from God 
in Christ through the Holy Ghost (comp. Rom. v. 5 ; 
John i. 16). In this sense, according to which grace 
is thus not simply a sentiment, but at the same time 
a Divine self-communication, Paul desires for his 
readers ever fresh grace from God and Christ. 
Eipfyn need not be taken, with De Wrrre, Meyer, 
&c., against the Greck and New Testament usage, as 
= salvation, but with most since CarRysostom, who 
on this point as a Greek bas a special voice, as = 
peace. This is the immediate effect of grace in the 
heart of man, the restoration, after the distraction 
and discord of the life of sin, of the harmony of the 
inner life, with its pure enjoyment, resting on the 
fact that the oppression and curse of sin are removed 
from the conscience, and man knows that in Christ 
he is brought again into his true relation to God, the 
filial relation (Rom. v. 1), and is thereby comforted 
and strengthened against the oppositions and vexa- 
tions of the world (John xvi. 83), The enhancement 
of this peace, when it pours its quickening and cle- 
vating influence into the experience, is joy (xapd, 
Rom. xiv. 17; Phil, iv. 4; John xv. 11; xvi. 22, 
24; xvii, 18; 1 John i. 4; 1 Pet. i. 8—a fundamen- 
tal idea of the New Testament, too much neglected 
by us in life and doctrine). Peace being the feeling 
of convalescence and healthfulness of the new life, 
the home-feeling of the returned prodigal, it impels 
the man of itself to abide in the healthful life- 
element of home; it has a power to keep the 
heart and mind, the whole mechanism of the 
inner life, in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 7), and is there 
fore suitable in every relation as a chief benediction 
for Christians. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Of the natural world these two things are 
true: In God we live, move, and are [Luther’s ver- 
sion: sind = écpéev.—J. L.], all things harmoniously 
existing in the Logos (Acts xvii. 25-28; Col. i. 17); 
and: The whole world lieth in the wicked one (1 
John v. 19). The original Divine powers of crea- 
tion and the superadded powers of the prince of this 
world, life and death, intermingle therein in a mys- 
terious manner. Through Christ this mixture is 
dissolved, and the separation, tle great judgment of 
the world, is effected, whereby the Satanic element 
is cast out, and the world brought back again to its 
original ground of life (John xii. 81; Col. i. 20). It 
is in His own person first of all, the person of the 
Son of man who has entered through death into His 
glory, that the world’s judgment is fulfilled, that 
which is of the devil is rightfully abolished, and 
humanity introduced anew to God. Whosoever 
would again live wholly in God must be in Him. 
But this new being and life unites itself to the world 
first inwardly in the spirit, As therefore all crea- 
tures in respect of their natural existence, that is, so 
far as they live generally in the world of death and 
corruption, live, move, and are in God and imme- 
diately in the Logos, drawing continually from His 
omnipresent, all-pervading energy the breath of life, 
so Christians, in respect of thvir inner, pneumatic, 
incorruptible existence, are and live first of all in 
Jesus Christ, the glorified, who being the Lord is 
also the Spirit * as God (2 Cor. iii. 17), and so the 
Head and all-pervading life-principle of the Church 
born of His Spirit (Col. i. 18; ii. 6, 7; Eph. i. 22 
£q.; ii. 21 8q.), the element in which Christians live, 
as the branches in the vine (John xv. 4 8qq.), 80 
that all they do is done in Christ Jesus (Col. iii. 17, 
and the phrase, occurring more than a hundred 
times with Paul, dy Xpsorg or é» xupl). Because 
in Christ, they are then also, in this higher sense of 
the spiritual, eternal life, in God (1 Cor. iii. 23; xi. 
8; Jobn xiv. 20). Thus in the Church is a begin- 
ning made towards the attainment of the t, 
Divine purpose in the world, again organically to 
comprehend the whole in Christ and in God (Eph. i. 
10; 1 Cor, xv. 28).—[Wessrer and WILKINson: The 
full significancy of this important preposition éy, in 
its N. T. use with @eg, "Inoot, Xpiorg, Kuply, can 
only be understood by realizing the all-pervading 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost.—J. 

2. It is of doctrinal significance, that éxxAnola 
denotes as well the universal, as the individual or 
local, church. The distinction between congrega- 
tion and church [Gemeinde und Kirche] does not 
exist in the New Testament usage. Not merely a 
philological exactness, but one of Luther’s genial 
instincts must be recognized in his having preserved 
this identity of expression, and everywhere in the 
New Testament translated éxxAnola by Gemeinde 
[congregation]. Spirit is, according to Oetinger’s 
word, where every part can in become a whole, 
The same is true also of the place of the Spirit’s 
manifestation, the Church. The Apostles, anxious 
as they were for the order of single churches (Acts 
xiv, 283; Tit. i, 5), made no arrangement before 
their departure for securing the external unity of the 
Church, which till then had rested in their persons. 


* (Hopae : * Not one and tho same person, but one 
and the eame Being, in the same sense in which our Lord 
says: ‘I and the Fatherare one. It is an identity of es- 
sence and of power.”—J, L.] 
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#rom this fact, which has not yet been sufficiently 
considered, we perceive two things: 1. That the 
Church can be one in the Spirit, even where there 
is a separation of outward communions; 2. that we 
should make moderate account of the Church as an 
institution. The New Testament has no word for 
churchly.* 

8. ‘Nothing speaks more strongly for the Di- 
vinily of Christ than the practice, which pervades 
the whole style of Scripture, of joining Christ with 
God, and ascribing to Him strictly Divine opera- 
tions.” OLxsHavseN on Rom. i. 7. There is every- 
where in the New Testament, even in the Synoptical 
Gospels, a multitude of indirect evidences for the 
Divinity of Christ, modes of speech which can only 
on this supposition be understood in their full, na- 
tural sense. Christologies which recognize in the 
Redeemer merely the sinless, supernaturally begot- 
ten, eternally ordained central Man (ScHLEIERMACHER, 
Rorne, SCHENKEL), have in them important elements 
of truth, but do not ascend to the biblical height. 
In the inscriptions of the Pauline Epistles Father 
and Son are joined together as @eds warip, with and 
without judy, and xdpws (again with and without 
nuav) "Ingots Xporés. Now it might be supposed, 
especially on account of the #ué» common to both, 
that warfp and xvpss answer to one another, the 
former expression derived from the family, the latter 
from the state and kingdom; or the former from 
the filial relation, the latter from that of a servant 
(comp. Mal. i. 6 and the frequent S0fA0s "Incou 
Xpicrov). But both the verbal arrangement and the 
decisive p 1 Cor. viii. 5,6 (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 
5, 6; Eph. iv. 5, 6) show that the correspondence is 
rather between Secs and xipios, rarhp and "Ingots 
Xpiorés. And this reminds us that the LXX. put 


xUptos for ni ms (in conformity with the oral "278 t) 
and Seds for D"r>N (comp. also John xx. 28 


and 2 John 8, where to xdpios "Incots Xpurrds is 
still added, with a specific relation -to the warp, 
5 ulbs rot warpés). Thus the appellation s«vpios 
also becomes a witness for Christ’s Divinity, as 
Nitzscw has particularly pointed out. (Cfr. his 
article on the essential trinity of God, ten und 
Kritiken, 1841, p. 8322 sqq., and System der chrisil, 
Lehre, 5th ed., p. 145, 189.) The peculiarity of the 
designation of Christ as xdpios is, that therein the 
Divine essence (xépws = mins) and the historic- 
al, official position and operation (xdpios xupteber, 
Rom. xiv. 9, Lord and King of the kingdom of God, 
on which account sey is easily subjoined) are com- 
binedin one. The latter signification evolves itself 
in the Gospels by various steps and deepening shades 
of mneaning from the dialect of common life, where 
xUpios as applied to Jesus is scarcely any longer an 


m lich hailten soll. Das Neue Testament haf kein Wort 
Sar kirchltich. Nor has the N.T. any word for evangelical, 
trinitartan, &o, The logic of this second inference, from 
which I beg leave to express va tarts is quite as fee- 
ble, as its spirit would seem to at variance with that 
ot the N. I’, throughout. It is surely of the Church as 
an institution that Christ speaks In Matt. xvi.18; xviil. 
17; and Paul, for example, in Eph. iv. 4-13; 1 Tim. iif. 15; 
&c. Nor is there any goud reason why we should shrink 
frum poreaptubane AHL that whatever plausibility there may 
a f 


* Ich hat dass man ton der Kirche ale Institution 


be in this sort o fferentism, which ie indeed common 
enough, in regard to the outward constitution of the 
Church, ts derived, not at all from the N. T., but from the 
historical, and, alas, still seemingly helpless, confusiong 
of Christendom.—J. L.} 

t (Substituted by the Jews in the reading of the Scripe 


tures for nin —J. L) 
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ordinary word of courtesy, but, as in the sphere of 
revelation generally, every nomen again becomes 
omen, a reverential address to One whose essential 
superiority is recognized, as well as his possession of 
a miraculous power (John iv. 11, 15, 10; Matt. viii. 
2, 6, 8, 21, 25; xvii. 4; xx. 80, 31; xxii, 48-45; 
xxv. 87, 44; xxvii. 10; John vi, 68; ix. 86, 38; 
xiii. 6, 18 aq. ; xx. 18, 28; xxi. 7; comp. Acts if. 36; 
x. 36), whereas on the other hand the deeper, Je- 
hovistic-Messianic usage of the Apostles, especial- 
ly of Paul, is found employed at the very beginning, 
among the links of connection with the Old Testa- 
ment, by the angel Gabriel (Luke i, 16, 17, and so 
accordingly vv. 43, 76; comp. also Matt. vii. 21, 22; 
Acts vii. 59; ix. ]3, 14). In the Book of Acts the 
expressions 6 Adyos rot deov and 6 Adyos rou Kupiov 
are used interchangeably (ch. iv. 81; vi. 2,73 viii. 
14; xvii. 18, &€c.; vili. 25; xiii. 48 sq. ; xv. 35 sq.; xix. 
10, 20). In this higher use of the word it is clearly 
implied, that Christ attained His central position as 
Lord and Head of the Church, of humanity, of the 
world, only by. means of His Divinity. But certain- 
ly there is in it also an expresgion of the dis- 
tinctive character of His Divinity, to wit, of sub- 
ordination rightly understood—the Father being the 
Supreme God over all, and ‘eo also the God of 
Christ (Eph. i. 17; John xx. 17; Rev. iii. 12), but 
the Sun God as manifested, mediating, standing on 
the pinnacle of the world (Eph. iv. 5, 6; 1 Cor. xii, 
5,6}. God, Lord, Spirit, are the trinitarian expres- 
sions of Paul; Father, Son, Spirit, those of the 
Evangelista, of the Lord, and of John.—That God, 
the Most High, is our Father, who loves us, and to 
whom we should draw near with filial confidence, 
and that Jesus Christ is our Lord and Jehovah, who 
as Man draws near to us as Saviour—this truth 
meets the readers of Paul’s Epistles at the very out- 
set, full of grace and peace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Pan! and his friends a model of Christian fellow- 
ship: 1. Generally of brethren with ove another ; 
2 of teachers with one another (Paul and Silas, 
somp. Acts xvi. 17); 3. of teachers and scholars 
(Paul and Timothy). The brotherly fellowship of 
teachers laboring in a church, as a main condition 
of blessed working: 1. The personal fellowship of 
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spirit; 2. the fellowship of doctrine; 3. that ot 
prayer and intercession (comp. v. 2 and 2 Thess. i 
8, 11).—Christian brotherbood and Christian friend 
ship, their oneness and their difference, shown in the 
relation of Paul to his fellow-laborers and especially 
to Timothy.—Rizcer: In the kingdom of Christ 
even the most bighbly-gifted person does not choose 
to be so alune, nor alone to perform everything, but 
gladly seizes occasion to support his own witness 
to the truth, and mode of acting therein, by the 
consent of others. In thig way likewrse a man can 
really well commend himself to the consciences of 
others, when they perceive in him a willingness to 
let others also stand beside him as his equals, 
Believers should regard themselves ax those who 
are in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Comp. Trersteecen’s: “ All-pervading Air, wherein 
we ever move, of all things principle end life, &c.” 
Comp. Acts xvii. 28.—J. L. ]—Roos: Civil societies 
ave their ground in an external force and a tem- 
porary expediency ; a Christian church has its ever- 
lasting ground in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is acknowledged and adored in 
common.—Dizprica: Nowadays in most countries 
one kaows only of churches on a merely natural 
fqundation.—The great joy, which the Apostle al- 
ways proclaims to his readers at the beginning of 
his Epistles, that God is our Father and Jesus Christ 
our Divine Lord. 
The two vital points [ Herzpunkte] of Christianity : 
1. In the heart of God, and from Him, grace; 2. in 
the heart of man, and from him in the church, 
peace.—THomas AQUINAS: xydpis principium omnis 
boni, elphyn finale bonorum omnium.—Puit. Matin. 
Haun: We have daily need of fresh emanations of 
grace and peace from the highest source. 1. The 
emanations of God’s grace are innumerable: for- 
giveness of sins; the witness of the Spirit, that 
we are the children of God; light and life-power 
from the word. 2. Every new effluence of grace 
gives also new peace within the heart, since in full 
assurance of the Holy Ghost we know that we have 
not to fear God’s wrath on account of our former 
sins, and that the impending day of wrath will not 
consume us (see on Col. i. 2; Eph. i. 2). 
[ AnxsgLo, cited by Pelt and Alford: “* Gratia ef 
paz a Deo sit vobis, ut, qui humana gratia et ssecu- 
ri pace privati estis, apud Deum gratiam et pacem 
habeatis.”—J. L.] 


¢ 


PART. 


PERSONAL AND HISTORICAT,. 
Cr. I. 2—Cu. Il. 13. 


I. 


Paul shows the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and of their faith. 


(Cu. I. 2—Cu. IT. 16.) 


Cuaprer J. 2-7. 


~ The Apostle thanks God for the gracious standing of the Thessalonians (v, 2), which he describes in its human 
manifestation (v. 3), a8 well as its Divine ground (v. 4). The latter is their election, to be inferred from the fact, 
that the Gospel was, on the one band, preached amongst them with power (v, 5), and, on the other hand, was 
received by them with joy, so as to furnish an example to others (vv. 6, 7), 
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2 We give thanks to God always for 
3 prayers; remembering without ceasing 
xérrov] ot love, and patience of hope in [o 


ou all, making mention of you' in our 
hls work of faith, and labor [toil, 
]’ our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 


of [before, éuzpooSev] God and our Father [our God and Father, rot Jeot xai rarpos 
4 pov]; knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God [brethren beloved of 


5 God, your election|‘; for [because, or 


only, but also in power, and in the 


Lt 


ospel came not unto you’ in word 
host, and in [Sin. omits this &] much 


assurance; as [even as, xadus] ye know what manner of men we were [proved 


6 were found] *among you [for é piv Sin. hes simply iuiv] for your sake; and ye 


came 


‘followers [imitators, ptynrai] of us and of the Lord, having received the word in 
7 much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost; so that ye were | became, yevéoJat| 
ensamples [a pattern]’ to all that believe [all the believers] in Macedonia and 


[in] Achaia.° 


1 V. 2.—vpéy after preiay fa, indeed, wanting in A. B. (Sin.] &c., but by Tischendorf, who, with Lachmann, for- 
merly cancelled it, it has been rightly resuined on preponderating evidence, exterual and iuternal. On account of the 
byw before pveiay it might easily drop out of the manuscripts, 

’ 2V. 3—({For a different construction of adcarcirrws, adopted by our Authors, sce the Exegetical Notes.—J. LL.) 
3 V. 8.—(Comp. ch..v. 8; Rom. v, 2; Tit. i. 2 a 7. And so here the older English versions, and very many others, 


See the Exegetical Notes, and the Revision.—J. L.) 


V.4—(This construction of eiddéres, a 
oldest versions (Syriac and Vulgate), end may 
in quitting Tyndale and Cranmer to follow Gen 


- be found in the exegesis.—J. L,) 


§ V. 5.—eis buas, Grieabach, eay Linemann : 


cyerjOnuevy. Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 14. Here Tyn 


i Hyawnpdvos rd Geotd (Sin: rot Geov) thy éxAoyhy duwy, is that of the 

said to bo now universally adepted. King James’ Revisers erred here 
eva and the Bishors’ Bible. Comp. 2 
Deut, xxxili. 12; Sir. xlv. 1; xivi. 18.—The reason for the change of the punc 


eas. {1.13; Rom. i. 7; Sept. 
at the close of vv. 4 and 6 will 


opas. (Sin. inserts rev Oeov after evayyékcov.—J. L.] 
c, Grrr Geneva: dehaved ourselves; Auberien: urs 


6 Vv. 5. 
erwiesen Cand similarly in the other two instances in vv. 5, 6); and many other versions to the same effect. In tho New 
Testament the first aoriat passive forme of yivoyas (see Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, pp. 108-9) occur 36 times, and, while 
in 14 instances our English version treats them as simply equivaient to a past tense of elvat, it is not difficult to detect 


un different shade of meaning in every 


Wordsworth : “ were made by God's ce." —J. L. 


one of them. Sce the Revision on this verse, Notes 6. and w. I 
context Alford lays (Ellicott thinks an undue) stress on the passive forms as suggestive of Divine efficiency ; 


n the prevent 


and so 


) 
7 V. 1.—rdwov ; Recepta, defouded by Reiche: rvmovg. [The eingular is edited by Knapp, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott—the lsat-named, however, admitting that the pl 


form is supported by better ex- 


ternal authority—A. C. F. @. K. L.; to which must now be added Sin.—For the translation, comp. Tit. ii. 7 and Heb. 


vill. 5.—J. LJ 


8 V. 1.—[wédow Trois meorevovcw:—“ wor. not having here a pare participial force, . . but, as often in the N. T.’ 


coalescing with the article to furm na substantive.” 


Ellicott 


V. 7.—{ Most critical editions repeat the éyv before ih "Axaig, with nearly all the uncial manuscrI pts, including 


Sin.—ere, and in v. 8, Maxedoviq is in Sin. Maxasd.—J. 


* (In bis last edition ALrorp gives up this point.—J. L.] 


FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (VY. 2.) We give thanks.— With such a thanks- 
giving for the faith of his readers, or rather an as- 
surance that he is always giving thanks on that ac- 
count, Paul begins all his Epistles to churches (and 
also 2 Timothy and Philemon), with the exception 
of that to the Galatians, where he sets out with a 
characteristic Saupd¢e. What God has done and 
continues to do in sinners appears to him ever 
afresh great and worthy of praise, nor does he even 
allow himself to be disconcerted in his thanksgiving 
by the many faults and imperfections still adhering 
to the churches, while on the other hand by testify- 
ing his thankful joy in his readera, every one of 
whom is to understand that he himself is included 
therein (wdyreyv), he opens his way to their hearts. 
But pro gratulatione gratiarum actionem ponit, ut 
Dei bone cium esse admoneat, quicguid preedicat esse 
in ipsis laude dignum (Catvin).—The plural, found 
here and 2 Thessalonians and Colossians, is not 
the literary We (Pert, [Conyseare,] &c., con- 
trary to 1 Corinthians, Philippians, Philemon, 
&c., but includes Silvanus and Timothy (comp. 
ch. ii. 18).* As the three men preach and write 
together, so also they pray together. Excel- 


* (So commentators generally in this instance. Worps- 
worTn’s remark. however, ia worthy of note, that the we 
of these earliest Epistles is in those of later date oh a 
ed for the first person singular J, Jowett also refers it 
exclusively to Paul.—J. L.]} 


lently De Werre: “In other cases the Epistles be- 
gin with such declarations of thankfulness only by 
way of preamble, and so that soon a special object 
of the Epistle is announced; but here the thanks- 
giving is connected with a good deal that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled to write to the young 
church respecting its condition, and his own relation 
to it; and this forms a principal part of the 
Epistle, if not ita main substance.” The Apostle 
gives thanks for the Christian standing of his read- 
ers, and to confirm them therein, and remove all 
doubt of its Divine reality, as well as of the purity of 
the motives with which he himself had led them into 
their position, is really, strictly speaking, his object 
in cbhb. ii—iii, 

2. Making mention of you.—That pyvela» 
rowovy. supplies the particular explanation, or modal 
definition, to ebyap.: ‘‘ whilst we make mention of 
you,” is clear; and equally so that eiSdres, v. 4, sup- 
plies a causal definition: Paul thanks God for the 
Thessalonians, because he knows their election. But 
it is a question, whether the intermediate participle 
is.to be made parallel to the first or the third. The 
former view is adopted by most, and then at first 
sight a beautiful parallel results: pynuovedovres an 
swers to the pyelay woiotp., the dud is extended in 
dudy tov epyou—'Inoot Xpicrov, and én tay 
apecevxay, &c. returns in fuxpooder—aarpds judy. 
But the parallelism is only too strong, and amounte 
to tautology; the first clause were of no account 
alongside of the second. We shall, tberefore, dc 
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better (with Curyrsostom, Catvin, Scott, Kocn), by 
taking p»nuoy. a8 parallel to eSdres, and finding in 
vy. 8 the first, and in v. 4 the second, ground assign- 
ed for the thanksgiving. In favor of this, also, is 
the analogy of Col. i. 4 and 2 Thess i. 3. To thanks- 
giving for the Thessalonians the Apostle is impelled 
on the human side by his remembrance of their work 
of faith, &c.; on the divine side, by his reasonable 
conviction of their election.* 

3.(V.2 [8]. ) Without ceasing.— Adiarcixras 
is by the Peschito, Vulgate, Lurazr, Benart, 
EwaLD, and many others [ Benson, Burrox, Broom. 
FIELD, ALFORD, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, &c.— 
J.L.], rightly construed with what precedes ; and for 
this the analogy of ch. ii. 13; Rom. i. 9; comp. 2 
Tim. i. 8, is decisive. The word, moreover, is used 
by Paul in only one other place, 1 Thess. vy. 17, and 
thus always in connection with prayer. Nor does 
the word so arranged drag (Liinemann); rather it is 

istinguished, and rdyrore thereby receives its special 

illustration. The Apostle would certify the Thessalo- 
nians with peculiar emphasis that they are constantly 
in his devotional remembrance. On the other hand, 
wrnporedorres does not in this way become flat (Dr 
Werrs), but is just as marked and forcible as the 
serail «l3éres at the head of the clause.+ 

4, (V. 3.) For we are mindful [Remem- 
bering ]—Mnporetey is not merely transitive = 
prelay woretodat, to mention, bring to remembrance 
(De Werre, Lingxann, &c.}), but it also means, 
and indeed primarily, to be mindful (uxfyeov), a8 Kv- 
preva, SovAevery = xvpios, BovdAos elvax. Thus every- 
where in Paul’s writings, and generally in the New 
Testament ; whence arises a new proof in favor of 
our view of v. 3 (though, even taken intransitively, 
the word might be understood of remembrance in 
prayer).—Paul remembers what he himself has 
seen at Theeasalonica, and what Timothy has since 
reported to him (ch. iii. 6). He goes on to speak in 
unusually strong terms of the excellencies of the 
Thessalonians, as in the second chapter he has to 
commend his own ministry. In this there is neither 
flattery nor egotism ; nor is it simply even a father’s 
joy in the young church, that puts such words in his 
mouth. He is rather “exhibiting evidences to the 
Thessalonians, that they had attained to a genuine 
faith, and that there is in them a true work of God” 
(J. Micn. Haun). 

5. Your work in [of] faith.—‘ryay is to be 


* [Exxicorr, who takes the other view of prnpovevovres 
28 Beige to the preceding preiay wocovp., would 
distinguish the three icipial clauses thus: “The fret 
serves principally to define the manner, the second the 
time and circumstances, the third the reasons and motives 
of the action."—J. L. 

t (All this faile to aatisfy me that the construction of our 
Engiish version should not be retained. The whole sen- 
teneo is thus better balanced. Paul having assured the 
Thesealonians that he was always thanking God fur them, 
it was much less important to add immediately that he 
made euntinual mention of them in hie prayere, than 
ihaz the continual r rance of their Christian char- 
acter and its fruite was the reason why his refcrence to 
them iu his prayers always took the form of thankegivi 
te God. The otber texte cited cannot coutrol a sentence 
of different structure. Exticorr also adheres to this ar- 
fan nt as “ far more natural,” aad refers in ite behalf 
to € tom and the other Greek commentatora,—J. L.] 

mean Bsza here introduced (com- 
Wemorantes), and w. Axvory has lately adopted: mak- 
ing mention of Ghougb in his New Zestament for English 
siagrsi ob aeh ished in the same year as the last edition of 
the Testament—1865—he follows the Common Ver- 
sion, remembering), is borne by the word, out of 21 instances 
of ita occurrence in the New Testament, only at Heb. xi. 
22, and there the construction is different.—J. L.]} 
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connected with the following substantives, and that 
in such a way that its force extends over all the 
three main ideas.—It is, then, of three things that 
Paul is mindful, and this threefoldness he defines 
according to the three fundamental elements of the 
Christian life, which he so often extols: faith, love, 
hope (comp. ch. ‘v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 18; Col. i. 4 sq.) 
But here these occur only in a subordirate, genitival 
way. And the genitives are all of the same sort: 
genitives of the origin (De Werre, Scnort, and 
most) ;* they mark the feeling that produces &pyoy, 
adwos, Sroporh, showing itself practically therein. 
In German we should best employ compound sub- 
stantives: Glaubenswerk, Liebesmnishe | faith-work, 
love-toil], were this kind of phrase possible in the 
last instance. Now in this way also may be ex- 
plained the only one of these expressions that is 
difficult, and has been very variously understood : 
7d tpyov ris alorews, with which comp. 2 Thess. i. 
1). Mere Epyov, as parallel to «déwros, cannot denote 
a single work, but is something continuous, a total- 
ity, like our day’s-work, life-work. And so &pyor is 
already found also in classical Greek = business, oc- 
cupation; it denotes every human activity, especially 
in so far as it displays a free energetic movement, 
or is connected with toil and effort (Passow). In 
the New Testament and with Paul the word stands 
repeatedly for a man’s whole life-work, the sum 
of his &pya, as it is sometimes said that God 
judges according to works, at other times accord- 
ing to every one’s work (comp., for instance, Rom. 
i fii) 6 with 1 Pet. i. 17; Rev. xx. 12 with ch. 
xxii, 12). Td dpyow rijs wlorews is thus a course of 
action, with the accessory idea of vigor, strength, ag 
proceeding from faith ; the resolute, serious authen- 
tication of faith ; practical earnestness in Christian- 
ity (comp. for the expression 7d Epyov rod wdyou, 
Rom. ii. 15, in which only the genitival relation is 
somewhat different; whereas the material parallel 
cited by De Werte and others, Gal. v. 6: wloris 3¢ 
dydans évepyouuéyn, is in so far less apt, as it con- 
founds the second particular, the xéxos ris d&ydxns, 
with the first). To the later Pauline usage, formed 
in connection with the doctrine of justification, our 
expression starids as yet in no direct, conscious rela- 
tion; but in reality it forms a double antithesis to 
the &pya rduov, since faith and law stand mutually 
opposed (Rom. iv. 13 sqq.; Gal. iii, 23 sqq.), and so 
the singular 7d &pyor to the anarthrous plural—the 
undivided unity of the spiritually quickened life- 
work to the incoherent multiplicity of single, more 
or less external, works and performances. For the 
thought, such passages may be compared as Col. i. 
10; Eph. ii. 10, and especially Tit. iii. 8 (xarcp 
Erywr xpotcracda: ol wemrrevxdres Seq); ch. ii. 14, 
7: i.165 1 Tim. ii, 10; 2 Tim. ii. 21; iii, 17. As 
Paul has the expression 7d Epyoy rijs xicrews in his 
two earliest Epistles, so his latest, the Pastoral 
Epistles, insist with peculiar earnestness on the evi- 
dencing of faith in good works. Herein moreover 
lie hints for the reconciliation of Paul with James. 


ng | After what has been said, we can now readily esti- 


mate the divergent explanations. It is a mistake, 
were it only on account of the analogy with what 
follows, to take rijs wlorews, nearly in the sense of 


* Eniscors is inclined to make them simply possessive 
genitives, and épyou, xéwov. erouores the prevailing features 
and characteristics of ricrews, aydwns, Awiéos, respectively. 
But the two ideas are in this case essentially one—at least 
inseparable in fact ;—the former belonging to the latter as 
modes of self-mantfestalion.— J. L,] 
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John vi. 29, as a genitive of apposition [Hormann, 
Axrorp]: the work, that consists in faith ; whether, 
indeed, we understand this, with Cai.vin and Catov, 
of faith as a mighty operation of Giod in man, or, 
with CLericcs and Macxnicurt, of the reception of 
the Gospel as man’s work, so far as that involves, for 
example, the subduing of prejudices. It is also 
erroneous, because resting on an indistinct conception 
of the Zpyoy and of the genitival relation, and like- 
wise as violating the analogy with what follows, and 
encroaching in the third member, to lay the chief 
stress, with Curysostom, THroporeEt, Pett, Line- 
MANN (though he rightly says that &you is emphatic), 
and others, ou xlorews: faith, something begun wit 
energy, and in spite of all temptations steadfastly 
retained. Rightly ANszLu : guomodo fides vestra non 
eat otiosa, sed semper bonum opus gignit ; De WETTE: 
moral activity, proceeding from faith; and similarly 
Bence., OusHausen, &c. 

[At 2 Thess. i. 11 Dr. RiacknBacn would modify 
the above explanation of %pyoy rijs wicrews by limit- 
ing the expression to the inward work of faith in the 
soul itself, and cites Rom. iv. 20, 21 as a better 
parallel than Gal. v. 6. An obvious objection to this 
is, that what Paul had observed of the faith of the 
Thessalonians, and what he now remembered of it, 
could only have been its outward manifestations in 
the life, not its internal operation in the heart. And 
just so in de eb to their love and hope.—J. L.] 

6. Toil [of] love.—t[*Such as their own 
Jason had shown amid persecutions, in Acts xvii.” 
JoweETr.—J. L.]—The first expression bears on the 
relation to God, the second on that to the Christian 
brethren (comp. Col. i. 4), the third on that to the 
world and its persecutions. The governing substan- 
tives advance from the active to the passive: &pyor 
is vigorous doing, Swoxorf patient suffering, xdxos 
forms the transition: toil is a doing combined with 
suffering ; strenuous, fatiguing, devoted labor. Pa- 
tience is the last and highest; rightly to suffer is 
more and harder than rightly to work; even in the 
case of the Lord suffering was the last, decisive test, 
and became the means of His perfecting and glorifi- 
cation (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 14). In these three, then, 
are shown and verified faith, love, hope—the root, 
stem, and crown of the new life. Faith lays hold of 
the grace exhibited in the facts of redemption, and 
is thus the foundation of Christian life, the reim- 
planting of man through Christ in God. Thence 
arises love as the echo and answer to the Divine 
love in the heart of man; it is the pure opposite of 
selfishness—that principle of sin—and so is the soul 
of the Christian life, and of the present Christian 
fellowship—the fulfilling of the law. Hope knows 
that the future belongs to the Lord and His Church ; 
it is the real expectation and sure prospect, that the 
pneumatic life, which now already, descending from 
the Lord, dwells in his members, shall outwardly also 
penetrate and transfigure all things, and subdue its 
still existing antagonists, the flesh and the world, by 
means of new revelations of the Lord. Thus, in 
these three subjective factors of the new life is 
reflected at the same time the historical character 
of the objective kingdom of God.—With regard 
to the Thessalonians, therefore, Paul rejoices first of 
all in the vigor and earnestness of their life of faith, 
in that they have not yet become faint, and then in 
the fact that during this hard time, when their 
church is exposed to manifold vexations, they not 
merely in a general way hold together in mutual 
love, but also with laborious effort and sacrifice 


come to one another’s help—in benejiciis spiritualibus 
vel externis (BENGEL), Comp. the examples, Acts 
xvii. 5, 9; Rom. xvi. 4,12; 1 John iii, 16.—With 
this is connected finally 

7. (V. 8.) Patience in [of] hope. ‘froxors,, 
properly the staying under (under the cross), patient, 
unwearied constancy in suffering; here in persecu- 
tion (see Acts xvii. 5 sqq.). This constancy proceeds 
from hope, because in view of the future glory one 
can the more cheerfully bear the present suffering 
(Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17 sq.; Heb. xi. 26; xii. 
2 sq.). Patience, therefore, appears as the insepara- 
ble companion of hope (Rom. viii. ay likewise, in 
the reverse order, as producing it, for in the spiritual 
life there exists a reciprocal influence (Rom. v. 8 aq.) ; 
or it even takes the place of hope beside faith and 
love (Tit. ii. 2; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 11).— 
Tov xuplov Hyer "Inood Xpsorod refers not to 
all the three preceding virtues as derived from Christ 
(OrsHausEN, [Stziczr, on 1 Pet. i. 2, Worpswortu, 
Webster and WILkINgon}), nor yet to droyorf (BEN- 
GEL, after 2 Thess. iii. 5), but to daw{8os as a geni- 
tive, not of apposition (Lure), but of the object. 
Christ is the proper object of hope (and as such is 
certainly Himself also called 4 éawis, Col. i. 27; 1 
Tim. i. 1), not only because on Him all our trust (this 
the more common meaning of éAsfs) rests, but 
especially because it is through His return and the 
revelation of the Kingdom of God therewith con- 
nected, that the Christian’s hope of glory is fulfilled 
(Tit. ii, 18). Let it be observed, how by the addi- 
tion of this genitive the element of hope, so im- 
portant in our Epistles, already appears here in 
a fuller and more emphatic way than the other 
two.* 

8. Before our God and F'ather.— ‘Hyéy be- 
longs to both substantives.t The words &umspocder, 
&c., may be joined either with the verb pynuovetovres 
(De Werte, Orsnavsen, [Linemann, Atrorp, ELwi- 
corr], &c.), or with the three substantives, rod Epyou, 
&c. (Curysostom, THEoporet, (cumenivus [Bishop 
Ha 1, Jowrtr, Worpsworts]). Even in the first case 
pyuoy. need not be understood of mention in prayer, 
but that Paul before God, that is, so often as lhe comes 
before God in prayer, remembers their work of faith, 
&c.; that is the ground of his thanksgiving ; comp. 
ch. ili. 9, a parallel passage that favors this view. 
But opposed to it is the verbal arrangement, since 
EuxpooServ, &e. would in this way drag; and the other 
connection, which no more than éy Seg, v. 1, requires 
the article to be repeated (against LinemaNnn), might 
be preferable.t By this means the entire conduct 
of the Thessalonians is put in relation to God (comp. 
ch. iii. 18), as v. 4 will presently describe in turn 
God's bearing towards them. Curysostou [Worps- 
wortH]: ‘Since no man praised or rewarded what 
they did, therefore Paul adds these words, as if he 
would say: Be of good cheer, you suffer in the 
presence of God.” 

9. (V.4.) Knowing.—El3éres is thus parallel 
With psnpovedoyres, v. 8; comp. the note on that 
word. Paul makes the two participles emphatic by 


* (The above definition of the hope, as having immediate 

soerence to ee paar coming aol v. 10), is given 

y very many of the nterpreters, from AmBRoslASTER 
to ALrorp and Ex.icotr.—J. L.) 

t [So the Dutch version, Conrsearg, Periz, Jowsrt, 
&c. e other construction, however, is in this case gram-< 
matically allowable. ki..rcorr rather prefers it; see hie 
note on Gal. i. 4.—J. L. 

t [Dr. Ricoznzacnu’s Preface indicates a preferenco for 
the connection with pynporevorres.—J. L.] 
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placing them in the front. By the side of the 
remembrance of what actually lay before his eyes, 
he sets the knowledge, the firm assurance of some- 
thing, of which one cannot be so easily certain, and 
in this way he intimates so much the more strongly, 
that on this point he is sure of his ground. To an 
afflicted person no higher comfort can be given, than 
when it is allowed to say to him: I know that thou 
art chogen.—With this also agrees the address: 
brethren beloved of God (iryarnudyo:, perfect parti- 
ciple: embraced once for all by the Divine love): 
they are permitted to re themselves as objects of 
the Divine love, of electing love; they are to know 
that their Christianity is not a human dream and 
vapor, but the evidence that the everlasting purpose 
of God’s own love is directed towards them. Comp. 
2 Theas. ii. 13, where an address almost enti 
similar stands also in connection with election; Col. 
iii. 12; Rom. xi. 28; Ps. lx. 7 [5]; cviii. 7 [6],* 
where the members of the chosen people are called 
min? VII ~LXX. dyerqrof. Thus the members 
of the Old and of the New Testament Church are 
spoken of both as God’s chosen and as His beloved. 

, selection, the election of grace, is the act- 
ing of the Divine love, whereby God has from 
eternity freely devised in Christ the plan of salva- 
tion, according to which alf men should be called in 
guccession to the kingdom of heaven, and has like- 
wise received into the same these ordained persons.} 
"ExréyeocSa: answers to “FI3, ¢. g. Deut. vii. 6, and 
includes three things: éx-Aéy-eoSa:: the stem marks 
the freeneas of the Divine choice; the middle, that 
God has chosen men for Himself, into the fellowship 
of His love, for His own; éx, to select, out from the 
world, comp. John xv. 15; xvi. 19 (John xv. 16, 
19]. In our place éxAcyh denotes, not, as Rom. ix. 
11, the act of ehoosing, but, as 2 Pet. i. 10, the 
being chosen [MOLLER §]; Rom. xi. 7, the chosen. 
Paul constantly gives this title of elect to Christians, 
in whom through their calling and faith the purpose 
of redemption is realized ; see vv. 5, 6. 

10. (V. 5.) Because.—‘Or: not = that (Lutner, 
Benort, Scuorrt, &c.), but = because, for. It serves 
not to analyze rhy éxAoyhy, but to confirm el35res 
Thy tr. duer. The Apostle assi eee 
of his knowledge of the election of the Thessalonians, 
both lying in the nature of the case, so far as from 
the realization of election an inference may be drawn 
backward to its existence: 1. the call had come to 
them in power (v. 5); 2. they had received it in 
faith (v. 6). The first takes place on the part of 
God through the apostolical preaching, the second 
on the part of men; and therefore to 7d ebay- 


* [The German Bible, like the Hebrew, includes the 
titles of the Psalms among the numbered versez.—J. L. 

t {I do not know where Scripture teaches that this is 

a pert of the plan of salvation, or where écAcy# is em- 

to express any such idea; nor is it easy to see how 

%% could be, except, indoed, as the human race might be 

- R thus distinguished from the angels that 


3 (What ? All men in succession? or the 
Church rnem referred to in the previous sentence? In 
either case ton and election represent totally different 
ileas.—The whole definition is lacking in and 

precision. Nor do these qualities by any means charac- 
’ terize all that is added on this topic under the Doctrinal 

head. This is not the place for the discussion of theological 
systems. But I hag ig allowed simply to refer to what is 
ace ne pont my Lectures on Thessalonians, p. 55 


-J. 
~“ (Dr. W. Mouixe. e edited the 8d edition of Dz 
Warre’s Exvey. Handbuch on the Epistles to the Galatians 
sad Thessalonians, 1864.—J. L.) 
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yéAwr jay (v. 5) the sues (v. 6) is emphatically 
opposed. 

11. Our gospel came (German: showed itself 
unto you.—Before Paul came to Macedonia an 
Thessalonica, as RrEGER also and OLsHavUsEN remind 
us, he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in the provinces of Asia and Bithynia (Acts 
xvi. 6,7); from which he could but infer that the 
hour of their election had not yet struck (it came 
later, ch. xix. 10). Instead of this, be was called by 
a vision to Macedonia (ch. xvi. 9, 10), and here, and 
therefore also in Thessalonica, he was able to preach 
with more than ordinary power and assurance in the 
Holy Ghost. By this he pereeived that God’s saving 
purpose was directed to the Thessalonians. "Evyerfdy 
els, or, which is the same in sense, mpds duds, not: 
was with you (LurHeER), a8 if it were éy duty,” 
but: came to you, showed itself in its direction and 
relation to you. By éyevf3» the ‘certainty of the 
fact is expressed in a sonorous word, which is there 
fore thrice repeated in vv. 5, 6, and precisely at the 
essential points. This we have attempted to repre- 
sent ip the translation by: showed iisel/.+ 

12. Not in word only, but, &c.—Comp. as 
specially hag 1 Cor. iv. 20; only that uévoy is 
wanting there, because the Ad-yos ray weguciepdvor 
isin questién, here the preaching of the Apostle. 
Avvaus is the objective Divine force, which shone 
forth from the Apostle in preaching, and wrought as 
a power on men’s souls, spiritualis ine energia 
(Carvin); tAnpogop la, the subjective fulness of 
conviction, assurance, confidence, and joyfulness, with 
which he was able to speak; Ewatp: gushing ful 
ness. In the middle stands the common principle 
of both: the Holy Ghost, who animated the Apostle,. 
and was, indeed, the Author alike of the former fact,. 
the real power, and of this consciousness, the fulness: 
of confidence. By means of éy xveduari dyly, signifi-. 
cantly placed in the centre, as it were the soul of 
both, 3éy. and wAnpod. receive their precise specifica- 
tion; for with mere power and assurance can even 
a worldly orator 7 oar a ab and spirit belong 
together (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 4; Rom. xv. 19; Acts i. 
8; x. 38; comp. Luke i. 35), and so spirit and life 
(Rom. viii. 12 [11]; John vi. 63 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Rom. 
viii. 2, 10. 

13. Bven as ye know what, &c.—With this- 
begin the appeals, so frequent in the sequel, especially 
ch. ii. 1-12 (vv. 1, 2, 5, 9, 10,11), to the personal 
knowledge of the Thessalonians respecting the Apos- 
tle’s behavior among them. These can only be 
explained by the fact, that some sought to misrepre-- 
sent that behavior, and bring it under suspicion.. 
O To., how behaved, in what power and fulness of the- 
Spirit (OLsHauseN); carried out in detail, ch. iii. 
1-12. So little does the Apostle divide his gospel). 
his preaching, his office, from his person, that for: 
proof of the former he appeals, and can appeal, to: 
the latter. He says not: how we preached, but: how: 
we were, The whole man preached. Such a fine 
advance of the thought characterizes the style of the 
Apostle.—By the 8; Suds put significantly at the 
close Paul hints thus early at what he afterwards also 
further unfolds, ch. ii. 1 sqq., that in his ministry he 
had sought not his own advantage, but only the sal- 
vation of the Thessalonians. 

14. (V. 6.) And ye became, &c.—After v. 5 
should be placed, not, as is commonly done, a period, 

* (£x.xurcoTr would ane this sense to mpds vas, and 


refers to 1 Cor. xvi. 10.—J. 
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but a comma, v. 6 being still dependent on Sr: of 
v. 5, as the emphatic ducts is no doubt opposed to 
vd . huey of that verse ;* see Exegetical Note 
9 [10]. Thus v. 6, with which v. 7 is connected, 
contains the second ground from which is inferred 
the election of the Thessalonians, namely, the recep- 
tion on their part of the call. But, as Paul preached, 
not merely in a general way, but with power, &., so 
they too received the word, not merely in a general 
way, but in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost. 
Through these corroborating circumstances on both 
sides the conclusion in regard to the election be- 
comes the more certain. And therefore is this 
corroboration emphasized in v. 6 by prefixing puun- 
Tal jor e, &c.; for the tertium compara- 
dionis lies not in Setduevor ry Aoydy, which indeed 
were unsuitable, in particular, to the Lord, but in this, 
that in great affliction, with holy joy of the Spirit, they 
yielded themselves to God in faith, as Paul and the 
Lord had done in their preaching and official proce- 
dure. On jsunral, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; 
Phil. iii. 17; Eph. v. 1; Gal. iv, 12, and the Doc- 
trinal division. 

15. Having received the word, &0.—When 
through the preaching of the gospel & man expe- 
riences in his heart the truth and glory of salvation, 
this will the more vividly mount even to joy of the 
Holy Ghost, the more that outward afftction, that is, 
hostility and persecution for the gospel’s sake, seeks 
to dispute with him the possession of salvation. As 
a counterpoise to the world’s intimidation and vexa- 
tion, the Holy Ghost works this inward joy at the 
opening prospect of an everlasting communion with 
God (xvetparos adylov, gevitive of the origin, like the 
genitives of v. 3), And now the question is, 
whether the man gives the victory to this joy or to 
that affliction, to the new power of the Spirit or to 
the old power of the flesh. If he does the first, the 
case comes to SéxeoRat roy Adyor.t The &éxe- 
:o8a:—on which comp. ch. ii. 18; Luke viii. 18 ; Acts 
‘vill. 14; xi. 1; xvii, 11; James i, 21 bape hd 
.Aéyoy, imperative)—expresses man’s agency e 
acter Lacan as thia is likewise marked by 
‘Ouets. Bat this agency is not an independent effi- 
ciency (Pelagianism), nor any codperation (Syner- 
gism), but an acceptance, the affirmation of the 
Bivine working on us and in us, a free receptivity.} 
‘While a man thus gives admission to prevenient 
grace, asserting itself to him inwardly in the word 
-of the Spirit (v. 5), and acting upon his heart, he 
yet recognizes the new life as entirely the work of 
the Holy Spirit, because he himself has not effected, 
‘but merely received it.—On the affliction of the 
Thessalonians, see. Acta xvii. 5 sqq. At Thessa- 
‘lonica, and generally in the primitive Church period, 
conversion was an act of personal courage and 
vigorous self-denial, since a man had to be prepared 
to surrender comfort, honor, property, and life 
itself. 

16. '¢V. 7.) A pattern to all the believers 

* (The Author's German version repeata the dn: and 
because ye became, &o. But itis better, with Exxicor7, to 
regard the connection of v. 6 with that particle as rather 
ren than structural, and so “to place neither a 
(liscHENnporr, ALFORD), nora comma (LACHMANK, - 


MANN), but a colon, afterv.5.”” Inthe Translation, indeed, 
Becvess perhaps through oversight, retains the period.— 


t e of the Holy Ghost is rather the accom - 
ment and fruit of faith, than, as here ecactet ths 


Prep On tex for it.—J. L.} = i 
n déxeo$as as com ‘with wapadafeiv, sco Exeget- 
ical Notes on ch, ii. 3.3. L] : 


answers to the simusral of v. 6: The true followers 
become themselves in turn patterns for others. This 
circumstance, moreover, that they had become a pat- 
tern for othera, might be of use to the Thessalonians 
for confirmation in their faith, and for their convic 
tion of ita reality; the Apostle, therefore, still further 
enlarges upon it in the following section (vv. 7-10), 
to which our verse forms the transition.— Believers 
is one of the most frequent designations of Christians 
in the New Testament—comp. Acts ii. 44; iv. 82— 
along with &yo1, &c. 

17. Macedonia and Achaia, whither the 
Apostle journeyed from Thessalonica. Achaia, origin- 
ally the most northern territory of the Peloponnesua, 
was from the year 146 before Christ the name of the 
Roman province that embraced the Peloponnesus 
and Hellas, since by the overthrow of the Achwan 
League the Romans had made themselves masters of 
Greece. The two provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia together formed the entire Greek domain, and 
are therefore often named together (Acts xviii. 12; 
xix. 21; Rom. xv. 26° 2 Cor, ix. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 2.) The exordiums of the Pauline Epistles 
afford us noteworthy glimpees of the devotional life 
of the Apostle. So faithfully and constantly did he 
bear churches and individuals on his heart in inter- 
cession and thanksgiving, that he is able to speak 
of it to his readers in terms, which to the common 
sense appear hyperbolical. And it is true that the 
apostolic is-by its very nature hyperbolical, inasmuch 
as the Apostles transcend the ordinary measure, and 
excel all others not only as preachers and founders of 
the Church, but also as men of prayer. When the 
Twelve at Jerusalem gave up the external services to 
the deacons, they said: ‘ But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the ministry of the word” 
(Acts vi. 4). Prayer is to them the full half, and 
indeed the first half, of their office. And so Paul 
too begins his Epistles, in which he addresses the 
word to the churches, with a distinct reference to the 
fact, that he is constantly praying for them. By 
prayer we act upon God; by the word, on the worl 
on men, To every labor for the world must be add 
the blessing of God; the moral can prosper only on 
the religious ground. Hence for every man the 
golden, in its simplicity inconceivably wise and com- 
prehensive, rule: Pray and labor. But forthe labor- 
er in the word, whereby the world is to be brought 
to God, and the Spirit of God is to enter men’s souls, 
the rule has a double value. And indeed from the 
statements of the Apostle we observe that he had 
regular exercises of devotion ; as a result of which, his 
Epistles manifest a continual devotional frame. 


; 2. (V.8.) On faith, love, hope, see Exegetical Note 


8. (V. 4.) Election is not to be so understood, as if 
God had appointed some men to salvation, to the ex- 
clusion of* others, The latter are not rejected, but 
simply passed by for a time [ ?—nur ruriickgestellt]. 


od | Election has reference to an organic position in that 


kingdom of God, to which all men are appointed * 
and, in connection therewith, to a temporal entrance 
into the same (see Rom. ix.—xi., and on that passage 
especially J.T. Beck, Versuch einer pneumatisch 
hermeneutischen Entwicklung des iz. Kapttele tm 
Brief an die Romer, Stuttgart, 1833). “God 
chooses for Himself ou: of all, before others and for 
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others.” (Ricurer, Hausbibel, on Eph. i. 4.) Quite as 
little is election to be so understood, as if in the elect 
grace wrought irresistibly, so that they could not fail 
*o become and remain believers. Rather, when 


God’s hour for a man has struck, there goes forth to’ 


him through the Gospel the call (v. 5), which he can 
receive or not (v. 6 ;—on the relation between grace 
and freedom, see the second Note on that verse) ; and, 
when he has received it, it is still for him a question of 
permanent interest, that he persevere and continue 
steadfast in (see 2 Thess. ii, 18-15: efAaro 
Suds 6 Meds dw” dpyiis—dudrcoey 8:4 rot ebayyeAiov 


oby orhxere. 2 Pet. i. 10): ‘“ Scripture certain- 


ly knows only of a Divine causali¢y in the matter of 
salvation; but neither does it conflict with this, that 
the conditions of obtaining salvation rest with man.” * 
(Srizz, on Eph. i 4.) By means of the first view, 
that the election of grace is to be understood in an 
organic and historical sense, the difficulty in regard 
to eres gs is solved; by means of the other, 
that om, or, more precisely, man’s free recep- 
tivity is not annulled, but unbound, by grace and the 
election of grace, is solved the difficulty in regard to 
the electi. “A inatio sanctorum is spoken 
of, but without at the same time affirming also a 
to tmpiorum or a gratia trresistibilie.” (OLs- 
HAUSEN, on Eph. i. 4.) Predestination is a decretum 
absolutum, and to that extent remains ever a mys- 
tery, in so far as it resta on the free good pleasure of 
the Divine love and wisdom, which according to 
their sovereign decision, yet not otherwise in the 
kingdom of God than in secular history, assign to 
one a distinguished, to another an inglorious, posi- 
tion ; but it is no decretum horrendum, because on 
the d of what God gives men move with free- 
dom, and so the claims of conscience and reason 
remain secure. Nay, only thus does predestina- 
tion become, what it is te Paul, the Divine world- 
idea, the plan, formed in Christ, of creation and 
redemption, which lies at the basis of the entire 
development of the world, and comprehends the 
successive elevation or reintroduction of the crea- 
tares into the glory of the Creator. But for believ- 
ers the knowledge of election has a double signifi- 
eance—ea humbling ore, made especially prominent 
in Rom. ix.; and one that lifts up, with which 
the Apostle has to do here, and at Eph. i. 4; 
Rom. viii. 28-80. The first consideration is the con- 
fatal to all self-righteousness, that our 

salvation rests not on any doings or performances of 
ours, but is founded wholly out of and above 
ourselves in the free, everlasting mercy of God. 
The second is the lofty and joyful assurance, 
wherein believers find comfort, that their salvation is 
therefore not of yesterday, but from eternity ; that it 
rests not on weak, Lara props, a or the saris 
parpose of grace of the Father in the Son, into the 
ing realization of which they know 

themselves to be taken up. The grace of God is all- 
ing; but it is precisely in consequence of the 
i of the gracious disposition that despisers 
perish. Jut. Miuier: “ Love could not be in ear- 


* [Only let it be added, that the “‘ Divine causality” ex- 
wznds aleo to the ** human conditions,” though in sucha wae 
Acts 


wel tadber srengtivens, man’s fice maral gency.” Boo 
ens, "3 mora. . 

cil. 48; xvi. 14; Eph. ii. 8; 2 Tim. fi, 25; uke xxi. $35 1 

%et 1 3; Jude 94; dcc.—J. L.] 


indeed they can no longer miscarry, or even to 
claim superiority to other men, as if God had not 
loved the world. ‘“ From all weakness and tempt- 
ation we may ever again revert to the eternal foun 
dation, that in Jesus Christ God has foreordained 
us, that within the eternal contemplation of His Son is 
included our election, which now advances in mani- 
festation and accomplishment, till we hear the gospel 
and are sealed by the Spirit. Only this is implied in 
the election of grace, as Paul explains it, that faith 
has reason to consider itself chosen; of those who 
do not attain to this he speaks not at all.” 
“Minutes of the Preachers’ Conference at Stuttgart, 
ay 12, 1852, p. 809.}—[Barnzs: It is possible for 
a people ons for individuals) to know that they are 
chosen of God, and to give such evidence of it that 
others shall know it also.—J. L. 

4. ve 5.) The call does not come through every 
sort of gospel-preaching, but through preaching 
filled with the Spirit, an essential point in the 
matter is the personal endowment of the preachers. 
Comp. the Exegetical Notes 11 and 12. 

5. (Vv. 6 and 7.) Christianity proposes to men no 
new problems which they must first solve by them- 
selves, and as it were in new paths; itis also in this 
respect not a law, but a gospel. The primary prob- 
lem is solved, the way is prepared, and in this way 
there are forerunners, in whose footsteps we simply 
tread, God, Christ, and His witnesses. God was 
imitated by Christ (John v. 19 9q.), Christ by Paul 
and the Apostles (1 Cor. xi. 1), Paul by the Thessa- 
lonians and all who so walked (Phil. iii. 17), and then 
again these imifators themselves became a 
for others (see Exegetical Note 15). Nor is that a 
spiritless imitation, but a following (Luke ix. 28 sqq., 
57 sqq.) in the power of the Spirit, who begets ever 
new, fresh life, though in historical continuity ; since 
He is a Spirit of remembrance oe xiv. 26), yea, 
the ever-present God Himself, authenticating His ear- 
lier creations by those subsequent, so that p i 
spiritual men become models and instruments o 
training for the later, and that word: Learn of me 
(Matt. xi. 29), finds its fulfilment perpetually renew- 
ed. Thus the Church hangs through Christ on God, 
and from God there goes forth through Christ and 
His Apostles into the world an unbroken succession 
of bright forms, a cloud of witnesses (Heb. xii. 1), 
who are images and representatives of God in the 
world, and, in connection with their predecessors, 
leave a personal impress of the heavenly, spiritual 
quality, according to the circumstances and needs of 
each several period, As we commence the mission- 
ary work amongst a heathen people, not by translat- 
ing the Bible into their language, but by sending 
m rs to them—{it is not without reason that 
wopevSévres occurs in the missionary charge, Matt. 
xxviii. 19)—s0, in general, to the word of the Spirit, 
even the preached, audible word, must still be added 
the visible stamp of the Spirit in living personalities, 
who show by act the power and glory of the gospel, 
and in whom can be seen, if the expression ia allow- 
ed, the holy arts of the spiritual walk—the spiritual 
dietetics. On this rests the high importance of good 
biographies, and yet more of the living observation 
of Christian characters. What Christian owes not 
his best thanks to auch life-impressions? For, indeed, 
humanity is so organized, and this is its noble dis- 
tinction, that what is deepest rests ever on the rela- 
tion of person to pergon: the relation of father and 
child, of master and disciples, penetrates everywhere, 
Oetinaer : ‘It cannot be denied that an embodied 
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visible gospel ® is necessary to the right use of the 
ritten rule, and of the hearing of preaching. The 
written standard must be made-available through the 
help of the Spirit in the members.” Hence the im- 
portance of Church History in its innermost sanctu- 
ary, so far as it is a history of the invisible Church, 
of men of God, of true saints. That is the most liv- 
ing tradition, the tradition of the Spirit and of power. 
- Jn this sense also an essential importance belongs to 
the Church as well as to Holy Scripture. She isina 
certain sense a continuation of the actual revelation 
of God alongside of the verbal revelation, wherein, it 
is true, the word of God reaches, as it always does, 
far beyond the fact, and the latter serves only as a 
etep and means of guidance to the former (comp. John 
ii. 11 and 22; v. 86 sqq. and 39 sqq.; xiv. 10, 11). 
And thus shall it be, till what we shall be appears; 
then fact and word become one. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOCTIOAL. 


V. 2. Prayer, as in the apostolic Epistles, so 
gencrally, the beginning and foundation of the pro- 
mulgation of the word. The preacher's office a 
perseverance in prayer and in 
word; comp. Acts vi. 4.—The Apostle’s daily com- 
munication with his churches by prayer.—ZWwINGLt: 
True love is careful for the brethren.—A Christian 
preacher gives God glory and thanks for what 
through him has been wrought in souls; and just so 
the praise of other men becomes in the Christian’s 
mouth cae ep to God.—Rizcsr: Oh, the 
lightening of the official burden, when the Lord still 
Opens our eyes, and shows us for what we have to 

ive thanks, and for what to pray !—THEoporer: 
e should firat give thanks for the good already 
bestowed upon us, and only then pray for what still 
is wanting. So do we find it everywhere with the 
Apostle.—Dizprich: Happy the man, who is able 
to let all his joy pour itself forth in pure thanks- 
iving to the Father. Otherwise there is even no 
cay werth anything.—CaLvin: An important motive 
to zealous p is the reflection, that God has 
granted to us noble gifts for the perfecting of the 
work begun; that under His guidance we have 
already made advances on the right road for reach- 
ing the end. For as an idle confidence in the virtues 
to which men foolishly lay claim puffs them up, and 
makes them secure and sluggish, so the recognition 
of God’s gifts humbles pious souls, and incites them 
to a soiicitous zeal. 

V. 8 Catvin: <A brief description of true 
Christianity: 1. That faith be earnest and vigorous ; 
2. that no pains be spared, so long as there are 

hbors to be assisted, but that all the pious assidu- 
ously fulfil the obligations of love; 3. they should 
studiously endeavor, in the hope of Christ’s manifes- 
tation, to despise all things else, and by patience 
overcome both the irksomeness of the long interval 
(to the appearing of the Lord), and all the tempta- 
tions of the world.—LutHer: Faith is a lively, 
active, practical, temperate thing, so that it cannot 
but do good works unremittingly. It does not even 
ask whether good works are to be done; but let a 
man rather ask whether he has done, and is ever 
doing, them. Without constraint, therefore, a man 
becomes willing and glad ¢o do good to every one, to 
serve every one, to suffer in every way, from love to 
tod and for His glory, who has shown him so great 


* (German: etn visidies und sichibares Evangelium.) 


e ministry of the Pe 


grace 5 so that it is impossible to separate works 
rom faith, as impossible as for heat and light to be 
separated from fire—Bence.: He, who from regard 
to his own profit and ease withdraws from labor, 
Joves little—Rrizcer: Love will have reality and 
truth, nor that in such measure only as is convenient 
for every man, bringing him honor anda Good name, 
without too closely compromising his own life ; but so 
that a man must descend withal from his own station, 
and the distinctions thereto belonging, and, instead of 
finding his pleasure in himself, place himself in the 
circumstances of another: that is what is meant by 
the labor of love. Under the patience of hope may 
be comprehended the entire career of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For it is all summed up in this, that He 
condescended to what was most ignominious, and 
maintained Himself above what was most glorious ; 
as now in our career of faith everything depends on 
the hope of the kingdom breaking its way through 
tribulation with the patience of Christ. 

V. 4. Election the highest comfort of the 
tempted. —Zwinerr: Paul therewith guards his 
commendation, lest they te to themselves what 
belongs to God alone.—Marks of election: 1. a 
werful call; 2. a believing reception of the gospel 
as the word of God ; comp. ch. ii. 18.—An anointed 
preacher may thus comfort tempted believers, and 
one Christian another: I know that thou art chosen. 
—Ruizcer: The Apostle speaks thus decidedly of 
their election, in consequence of the call and the 
evidence of their obedience to it. Nor is it even 
beyond our present measure to form such a judg- 
ment, in praise of the work of God in a soul, thoug 
formerly, to be sure, it may have been more percep- 
tible. Our office otherwise loses its proper force 

Seele, soul], me = seated dare to discern between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, or to recognize as 
dead or alive what really is 80. 

Vv. 8, 4. aman Faith which worketh not 
obedience ; professed love that declines eelf-denying 
labor; and hope which is separated from patient 
continuance in well-doing,-can never prove a man’s 
election.—J. L. ° 

V. 5. The mght preaching of the kingdom of 
God, like itself, stands not in words, but in power. 
—Spiritual power dwells in the preaching, when 
the hearers feel that the preacher’ himself is a man 
of firm conviction, who stands in the joyful assur- 
ance of that which he preaches.—Power on others 
and assurance (within) we cannot give to ourselves ; 
it is a gift of the Holy Ghost. Even an Apostle 
cannot everywhere work with equal force. It be- 
hoves us, renouncing self, to yield ourselves to the 
Lord.—The preacher’s doctrine and life must form 
one whole.—Joun Micu. Haun: A holy, Christian 
behavior makes impressions on elect souls. Wher- 
ever we go or sojourn, let us never forget that w 
too are closely watched and observed. Our aim 
must be to walk as elect, holy and beloved, not only 
before our Holy Father, but also before the dear 
ones whom our Lord has purchased for Himself. 

V. 6. The right disposition of preachera and 
hearers.—Dixpricn: Ye are in the heavenward 
ae of the children of God, that is led by the 
God-Man.—Rircer: To hear and receive God’s word 
has .been specified by the Saviour Himself as the 
decisive badge of those, who are of God and of the 
truth; especially when one is not deterred by the 
outside covering of shame and affliction~—Roos: 
A gospel or good news should cause joy, and, if 
unable to cause any, it is no gospel. When amongst 
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Jewa, Heathens, or Christians, unbelief, idolatry, and 
all damnable ungodliness is reproved, this rebuke 
should be keen and of swift operation ; but so like- 
wise should joy over the simultaneously proffered 
grace swiftly rise, and cause the pain occasioned Oy 
the rebuke to be disregarded, when compared wit 
the richness of the proffered grace, or with the happy 
condition into which a man now enters.—[JoweEtt : 
The suffering that comes from without cannot de- 
press the spirit of a man who is faithful in a good 
zauze. It is only when ‘from within are fears” 
that the mind is enslaved.—J. L. 

V. 7. RizaeR: Who becomes a follower of the 
Lord, without confiding also in brave predecessors 


and comrades, and becoming their follower? It 
amounts to a great perverseness, when any woula 
break down confidence in those who by word and 
work, doctrine and life, are helpers of the truth, 
and would pretend in this to a zeal for the Lord, 
supposing that they are striving merely against a 
ruinous dependence on men. Whoever in his fol- 
lowing casts off humility, fails likewise to attain the 
grace to become a pattern.—Even believers need 
patterns of the genuineness and evidence of joy 
under affliction — [Wersster and WILKINson: It 
requires higher grace, and is a more important duty, 
to be an example to believers than to the world, ch. 
ii, 10.—J. L.] 


Cu. I. 8-10. 


2. Other Christians also, who have heard thereof, bear witness to the blessed workof the Apostle at Thessalonica, and 
the thorough conversion of the Thessalonians. 


8 For [Sin. omits yép] from you sounded out [hath been sounded forth, éEyynra:] the 


word of the Lord’ not on 
every]°* place your faith to 


in Macedonia and Achaia,’ but also in every [but in 
od-ward [toward God] is spread abroad [hath gone forth, 


9 eeA7AvIev], 30 that we need not [have no need]‘ to speak anything. For they them- 


selves shew of us [re 


ort concerning us, rept Hwy drayyédovow] what manner of enter- 


ing in [entrance, etcodov] we had * unto you, and how ye turned to God from [the] * idols, 

10 to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven [the heavens],’ 
whom He raised from the’ dead, even Jesus, which delivered us [who delivered us|° from 
the wrath to come [the coming wrath, ris épyys THs épxomérys]. 


1V. &—{The German adopts a different arrangement of this verse. Soe Exeg. Note 3. For «vpov, Sin.) has deov,— 
" 3'¥, &—{There is large authority of manuscripte (including Sin.) and versions for the repetition of éy rj before °A 
ns this assimilation to v.7. Tischendorf, Alford. shi et 


(Beboisz, Schott, Lachmann). But 
petain the common reading (A. B., many cu 
3V. 8.—Kai after aAAa should be cancell 


ive phrase is, to Aare no need.—J. 


nderating .- and byt 
has the article.—J. L. 


is supposed to be an 
naive rag Pe some versions and Fathers).—J. L. 


on aioli 
eV. 8.— xpeiay ques dye (rather: exay quads 
Alford, Wordsvoxts, Ellicott) Engl Version renders 


Ellicott, 


Schols, Tischendorf, 


A! ; Lachmann, 
xpeiay éxay, Lo have need or lack, 24 times ; and in 6 of these 
. 9.—Instead of the Recepta ¢xouer, all now read écxoner, according to the best manuscripts (Sin., &o.), and the 


reading, thie vexpwy, which pearly sit the critica! editions now follow, ‘is rie ghee gt says Ellicott, ™ by 


éycipey dx vexpey.” 


. L.) 
* V.10.—(Or, our Deliverer, rdv jwdpevov ids. See Exeg. Note 18. Our Translators here followed the Vulgate, 
eripwit, against the older English versions.—For ard, Sin. and one cursive manuscript have é.—J.L.) © 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. In commencing anew short section with vy. 8, 
we vary from the common view which takes the 
whole of the first chapter together. But there are 
evidently three different testimonies adduced by Paul 
in support of the two facts, which he is now engaged 
in proving—his own pure, powerful preaching, and 
the gen faith of the Thessalonians. He first 
gives his own testimony, ch. i. 2-7, especially v. 5 
eqq. ; then he brings forward that of Christians else- 
where, ch. i. 8 to 10; lastly, he appeals to the Thes- 
salonians and their remembrance of his entrance 
among them (ch. ii. 1-2), just as on his side he bears 
witness to them of their believing reception of the 
word, of which they had, and still have, experience 
as the word of God (ch. ii. 18 to 16). 


2. (V. 8.) There is a question, first of all, of the 
punctuation of v. 8. Ordinarily a comma is put first 
after Paes ae then there arises a double incon- 
venience. the first place, the proof Or) stretches 
unsuitably beyond the thing to be proved (v. 7): Ye 
are become a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but everywhere, have you been heard of. In the 
second place, the clause with dué is, in a manner at 
once unsuitable and really insignificant, provided 
with a new subject and verb, whilst we are expecting 
only: From you the word of the Lord has come 
forth not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in all 
places. If Paul meant to introduce a new subject and 
verb into the latter clause, he must have placed after 
ov udvoy the subject and verb of the former clause, 
together with &¢° Suar, which answers to the dyes 
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after aloris.* It will therefore be better, with CaL- 
vin, Linwemann and others, to puta colon after xupfov, 
so that now od udvoy dv, a8 well as GAA’ éy, is depend- 
ent on 4 wioris dudy éfeahaAvder.t If in this way 
the second of the difficulties named is obviated, so 
not less is the first also, since now the logical relation, 


expressed by ydp, of v. 8 to v. 7 is formed thus: Ye | in th 


are become a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia ; for even in other quarters it has become 
known, how the word of God has wrought among 
you. On this new thought the Apostle now dwells, 
and carries it out by itself still further and beyond 
v. 7. For the exemplariness of the Thessalonians is 
not the main thought to be established in the follow- 
ing verses, but forms merely the transition to the new 
witnesses, the citation of whom is (according to Note 
1) properly his object. That the clause with od udvor 
appears attached to the preceding one by asyndeton 


need not disturb us, since, with explanatory clauses: 


particularly, this is frequently the case, comp. ch. ii. 
7,9. Winer, p. 478. 

8. From you hath been sounded forth.—’A¢’ 
dug» stands emphatically first; dré in the i 
local sense: out from you. ’Eijxnras in the New 
Testament Graf Aeyduevor; éfnxée commonly intran- 
sitive, but also in classic Greek transitive = to cause 
to sound forth; étyyetra:, t¢ sounds forth, ie heard 
abroad, Similarly here with the sense of the perfect : 
The word of God has been so powerful among you, 
has produced a movement so lively and loud, that 
the sound thereof, so to speak, [as of a trumpet; 
eed has propagated i to a distance— 
that people have heard it everywhere. BENox.: 
claro sono diditus est. The idea of resonance ase 
does not lie in the word. Comp. the paralle 
iy : has pressed forth, become known (Luke 
vil. 17). 

4. The word of the Lord—your faith in 
God.—These two expressions of themselves describe 
Christianity on its two sides ; the word on the Divine 
side, but offering itself to men; faith on the h 
but turning to meet the approach of God ; vv. 5 an 
6. In the present connection, however, where the 
second clause merely carries out further the first, and 


* | Accordingly, not a few inte ters from Paoytxvus 
Pi a and Gs ay transposition. g 


Pr RLACH assume such & -_ 
t {Othera, on the contrary, as Marri’s French version 
and Micnag.is, introduce the colon immediately after rény, 
and throw all that precedes on the first verb. ‘The most 
simple lanation,” says Ex.icorr, “‘ appears that of 
Rocager (Loo. Paul. Ewpl. Jena, 1844 pogeay beer, Sg which 
the Apostle is led by the desire of s forcible climax 
into a disregard of the nominative, and in fact 

pute a sentence in antithesis to ot uévror—A 
.2 simple local cla dy sdvrv réry, or dy tT} 
(Rom. i. 8), as the strict 1 1 connection actually requir- 
ed.” But if we acquicece in this view of the conse as one of 
interrupted or mixed construction, it is asl 
remarked in the Revision of the verse, Note g, with Rickert, 
to lay the main strees on 4 sions sya, or, except in the 
crease of force what- 


¢ the 


former phrase implied, on the of the Thessalonians, 


more of ev uence, if not missionary activi 

than could p rly be asserted of them in reference to 25 

regions be their own Greek Preys, may have 
connection, of the weaker 


expression : Pi hath been sounded forth the 
word of the Lord, and no vt Pi po a ara 


everywhere, throughout all the household of faith, the fact 
and the of your conversion are familiarly 
known.” Atrorp retains the ordinary punctuation, but 
regards the ‘‘ new subject and predicate as merely an epex- 
egesis of the former.”—J. L.] 


where also, therefore, the verbs are synonymous, 
both points are jointly intended under both expres- 
sions: * the word of God, as it was preached by the 
Apostle and pemldag received by the Thessalonians 
(so also OrsHavsEN, De Werrs, Kocn), and henoe the 
emphatic position of d¢” Susy ; faith, as it was aroused 

e Thessalonians by the Apostle’s preaching 
(Linemann). But still the word of the Lord stands 
first, precluding mere human glory—The word of the 
Lord (as in Thess. iii. 1), the word or the gospel of 
Christ (Col. iii. 16; Rom. i. 9, and often), not dif 
ferent from the word or gospel of God (1 Cor. xiv 
36; Rom. i. 1, and often), just as in the Acts 6 Adyos 
Tov Seov and é Adyos tov Kuplou are used interchange- 
ably. It is not a genitive of the object = verbwm de 
Deo, but, as is clear especially from ch. ii. 13, a gen- 
itive of the subject or Author =the word which 
Christ or God causes to be proclaimed (Linnemann, 
&c.). Faith in God, because most of the Christians 
in Theesalonica had previously been heathens, see v. 
9; wloris xpés, instead of the common els,+ also at 
Philem. 5; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

5. In ev place, where, that is, there are 
Christian churches, even beyond Macedonia and 
Achaia ; similarly full expressions, Rom. i. 8; Col. i. 
6, 28. But since Paul had not in the meantime left 
these countries, éore uf &c. must have reference to 
letters or visits, wap and others call attention to 
the fact that precisely in Corinth where Paul wrote 
our Epistle, with trade converging there from all 
quarters of the Roman world, was it possible for 
him to give such an assurance. The church need 
not, therefore, have already existed for a long 
period (against Baur), but its need, powerfully 
spreading conversion must have excited great atten- 
tion. e words also indicate an intercourse of 


co8oy does not answer to the German Ein- 
in the sense of friendly reception, entrance into 
the heart (Pzit, OLsHaussx and many). Opposed to 
this is partly the word itself (see ch. fi. 1 sq. and 
comp. Acts xiii, 24), and partly the connection, since 
it is in the follo clause, xal ws, that mention 
is first made of the reception of the Apostle and his 
preaching. The word meansa going in, introduction 
(Curyrsostom, Carvin, De Werte, &c.): ‘ what sort 
of an introduction we had to you, to wit, with the 
preaching of the gospel ; ¢. e. (comp. v. 5), with what 
power and fulness of the Holy Ghost (Catvin), with 
what inward confidence and contempt of outward 
dangers (Currsostom, &c.), we proclaimed to you 

* [This view of the synonymous valence of the two 


clauses is given by BaumearrTen, is adopted, besides 
those mentioned above, by ALForp. But see Note f on p. 


: “ The less usual preposition is here 
wpbs rd. (see ver. 9), in which latter 


the 
the other view 
per and the real 


nence of wept 9, 
completely overlooked : Inst of our telling about our 


ccess, they do it for us ; & avrode 
Lisdei, cadre abeel'apehaaborse eee en =F 
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the gospel.” Mark the expressive emphasis in 
érolay ; it is not merely 4» or ofos (comp. ofot, v. 5) 
or relay. Tlés likewise is not = that [ALrorp: how 
referring merely to the fact ; and so Exxicorr], 
but = under what difficult circumstances, and wit 
what joy of the Spirit withal; it points back to v. 6. 
iust as dwolay to v. 5. At the same time we here 
detect the joy of the foreign brethren over the faith 
of the Thessalonians, 
8 How ye turned to God from the idols.— 


"Exwrpépew is the regular New Testament word for | —[ 


conversion ; in the Acts, where it is naturally of 
frequent occurrence, with the addition és) rdy svpioy 


eR xi, 21), or eis pas (ch, xxvj. 18), or éx) roy Sedy | —J. 


ch. xxvi. 18, 20; xiv. 15; xv. 9), often too with an 
axé, whose substantive describes heathenism some- 
times on the side of its demonian background, some- 
times on the side of men, sometimes of the idols, viz. 
ch. xxvi, 18 awd ris dtovolas rot caraya, ch. xv. 19 
dxd rev vey, ch. xiv. 15 ded ray paralay 
émorrpépew éx) Seedy (ayra, With this class is con- 
nected the expression in our verse. The latter, neg- 
ative element corresponds to repentance (Acta xxvi, 
20); the former, positive one to faith (Acts xi, 21), 
9. To serve the living and true God.— 
Aovrcbew * and dvaudvew are infinitives of the pur- 
pose. The primary feeling of profound awe in pree- 
ence of Deity, that belongs to human nature and 
especially to antiquity, finds expression also in lan- 
The Old Testament employs, over against 
the expression that denotes the relation of the 
most unconditional subjection, that of the slave to 
his master: 139 (Ex. ix. 1, 18; Deut. viii. 19; and 
often) ; to which expression the corresponding inner 
sentiment is fear (85°, Jon. i. 9; comp, 3910, of 
God, Gen. xxxi, 42, 53). To fear God and to serve 
God, these are the two most common Biblical ex- 
pressions for religion. And so in our text also ap- 
pears SovActew Seg as the designation of religion or of 
religious practice generally; or rather, what we are 
accustomed to designate by these faint expressions, 
is in a more cowcrete and living way conveyed by 
the Apostle in that phrase, as we too have the beau- 
tiful word Gottesdienst [Divine service]. By means 
of the additions tor¢g Seg the phraseology becomes a 
closer description of the true religion, in opposition 
to the false: (aye, living, in opposition to the 
dead idol-images (see Rom. i. 23); &Andivr@, 
existing in objective truth and reality, in opposition 
to the merely imaginary, lying idols (see Rom. i. 25), 
It may be thought strange that the Apostle uses, 
regard to Christianity, such a general expression, 
that is applied also to the Old Testament religion as 
contrasted with heathenism, whereas he then puts 
what is specifically Christian, not into faith in Jesus, 
the Son of God and the Saviour, but into the expec- 
tation of His return from heaven. But it is just in 
its connection with v. 10 that the general expression 
of our verse acquires also a more especially Christian 
sense, A man can, in truth, only then really serve 
when he has access to him through Christ, and 
His blood purified from the dead works of the 
ungodly mind (see Heb. ix. 14). And that Paul 
t been silent on this point at Thessalonica, 
had proclaimed Christ as the Son of God, as 
viour, and salvation in His death aad resurrec- 
all that we see from v.10. But certainly our 
verses show that his preaching at Thessalonica 


very word applied by Rome to her worship of the 
tile che reserrea barpronw for GoJo Le} 


. SSEREES 
ieee 


had turned, not so much round this central doctrine 
of salvation, as about the beginning and the end, the 
first things and the last. A parallel is furnished by 
the which the Apostle soon afterwards deliver- 
ed at Athens (Acts xvii. 22-31). There too he first of 
all leads his hearers over from the idols to the living 
God, and speaks of Christ especially as the future 
Judge, and only incidentally, in connection with that, 
of His resurrection, and of faith therein ; though this, 
it is true, significantly enough forms the conclusion. 
Wersster and WILKINSON : “ He puts together the 
first and last articles of their creed; and then supplies 
the me most important of the intervening articles.” 


10. (V. 10.) And to wait for.—The Apostle de- 
fines the life-aim of the converts in two particulars, 
the service of God, and the waiting for the return of 
His Son from heaven. Though we should even say 
with O_sHavseN, that émorrpépew includes faith, and 
SovAedew implies love, it is only the more surprising 
that hope is raised into such explicit and emphatic 
prominence, This agrees and is connected with the 
whole eschatological tenor of our Epistles, as well as 
of the Apostle’s oral teaching at Thessalonica, and it 
contains a weighty warning for the Church (see Doc- 
trinal and Ethical, no. 8). Brnog. says in his New 
Testament on our text: To wait for the Son of God 
Is the most appropriate mark of a true Christian. 
*Avaudveww only here in the New Testament; else- 
where we find used of the eschatological waiting 
xpooddxeodat, Luke xii. 36 ; Tit. ii, 18 ; dwex8¢éxeodau, 
Phil. fii, 20; Heb, ix. 26 [28]; 1 Cor. i.7; Rom, 
Mer 23, 25; Gal. v.5 ; xpooSoxgy, 2 Pet. iii, 
11, From the heavens &c. coming, belongs to 
dvaudvey. The plural of odpayol, which occurs so 
often in the New Testament, but in Luther’s version 
is unhappily obliterated (so even in the address of 
the Lord’s Prayer), is to give us an impression of the 
manifold, rich life of the super-terrestrial world 
(Jobn xiv. 2). These heavens, which frequently 
seem to us so remote, strange, and shut, will open 
their doors, and from them the Son of God will 
come forth with the heavenly host, to the dismay of 
the world and the joy of His own. Comp. Acts i. 11. 
12, His Son, whom He raised from the dead. 
—The expression, Son of God, is thus used of Christ 
by Paul in his very first Epistle, though as yet with- 
out farther specification, But it must be considered, 
in the first placé, that the expression is plainly chosen 
for the purpose of designating Christ in his inner re- 
lation to God mentioned immediately before, and, 
secondly, that already in connection with it even 
here is the characteristic from heaven, which holds 
good as well of His first appearing (Gal. iv. 4, 2¢- 
axdore:Aey, sent forth; Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. a 
The Son of God is of heavenly, Divine origin. To 
the heathen at Thessalonica Paul had proclaimed not 
merely the true God, but also, what was still more 
unknown to them, that this God has a Son, who h 


become our Deliverer (Juduevos). The resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead is the t fact by which 
e is shown to be the Son of (Rom. i. 4), and 


by which at the same time His return is rendered 
possible and certain (1 Pet. [i.]8-5). Was ée rap 
vexpay to form an antithesis to éx ray obpavavt 
Comp. Rom. x. 6, 7. 

18. Jesus, our Deliverer.—The majestic title, 
Son of God, is on purpose followed simply and plain- 
ly by His human proper name, Jesus. [Wssrzr and 
WILKINGON : presenting our Lord to us as He was re 
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vealed and known in the flesh—J. L.] rd» 
pudpevoyv: not fuodu,, with reference to the past 
deliverance by His death; * nor puodu., with refer- 
ence to the future deliverance at the judgment + 
(both, the latter as founded on the former, at Rom. 
v. 9, 10), but comprehensively judu., our Deliverer, 
absolutely and evermore ; the participle having thus 
a substantival sense (Winer, p. 316); comp. Rom. xi. 
v. 26, after Is. lix, 20513. ‘PUecda: (comp. Col. i. 
13; Rom. vii. 24; Matt. vi. 13), stronger than od(e, 
expresses the deliverance as a mighty fact, a strong, 
powerful extrication from the judgment, which shall 
inevitably smite all who have no part in Jesus. Toy 
puéuevow has an explanatory relation to ‘Incoty 
(comp. Matt. i, 21; Acta iv. 10-12), similar to that of 
ty fryerper dic. to roy uidy avrov, [BENGEL: Christus 
nos ea ddurpécaro, redemit: semper pterat, eri- 
it.—J. 

e 14, Fem the coming wrath.— Wrath is the 
holy will of God, energetically upholding, over 
against the sinful creature, His own inviolable order 
of life and government as the highest interest of the 
world, and for that reason surrendering for righteous 
punishment the party resisting it to self-chosen de- 
struction. The word is used sometimes of the affec- 
tion in God, His punitive justice (Rom. ix. 22; Heb. 
iii, 11; iv. 8; Rev. vi. 16; and often in the Old 
Testament) ; sometimes of the effect in the world, 
thence resulting, the judicial punishment (Luke xxi. 
28: Rom. ii. 5; iii. 5; comp. xiii. 4, 9 [5]; Eph. v. 
6; Col. iii. 6); sometimes in such a way that both 
ideas are included (John iii. 86; Rom. i. 18; ii. 8; 
Eph. ii. 3; Rev. xiv. 10; xvi. 19; xix. 15). Here 
and in ch. ii. 16; v. 9 dpyf stands in the second sig- 
nification. This is shown also by the addition 4 
épxoudvy (comp. Col. iii. 6): the approaching, infal- 
libly imminert punishment ; similarly 4 uéArovea dpyfh, 
Matt. iii, 7; and then Rev. xi. 18, fAden 4 dpyh cov. 
Salvation or the deliverance is just the being rescued 
from the judgment that overwhelms the world, Rom. 
i. 16-18 and, referring back to this, ch. v. 9-11; and 
this is the immediate sense of cd(ew, cwrhp, cwrnpla, 
as here of JieoSa. In 1 Thess. v. 9 also dpyf and 
cernpia stand as mutual opposites. Because in 
Christ judgment has already passed upon the world 
(John xii. 31), therefore whosoever believeth in Him 
is no longer judged (John iii. 14-18; v. 24). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1.(V. 8.) The man who walks uprightly before 
God, God accredits also before his brethren, impart- 
ing to them through all that is seen of him joy, re- 
freshment, strength, so that they in return are able 
by their testimony to his conversion and spiritual 
walk to strengthen and encourage him, when tempt- 
ed thereupon from without or within. This is the 
Christian import of the ideas glory, honor, praise, 
&c. The lofty consciousness, as it is here aroused by 
the Apostle, does not flatter self-love, but begets an 
earnest sense of obligation, To be a city on the hill, 
to which the eyes of all look, is no light responsi- 
bility, and brings a man under the discipline of the 
Spirit. The increase of idle talk is repressed by 
much affliction, 

2. (Vv. 9, 10.) Christian truth is so rich and many- 
sided (woAvmolxAos, Eph, iii. 10), that it may be de- 


livered in very various ways and from different points | sPem 


* [See Critical Note 9.—J. L.] 
t [Grorius, Benson, Korrg, Pert, and others.—J. L.] 


of view. Not only do we find in the New Testament 
@ peculiar style of teaching in the case of every 
apostolic writer, but even the same Paul, it is 
evident, addressed the Thessalonians orally and in 
writing otherwise—put other truths in the fore- 
ground—than, for example, in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and the Romans; and yet at Thessalonica 
also there was laid the foundation of a steadfast 
Christianity, approved in trial, This consideration 
likewise cannot but inspire us in the Church with a 
large-heartedness and liberality of view in regard to 
the different ways of conceiving and representing the 
truth, provided only they stand sincerely and ear- 
nestly on the one foundation, 1 Cor. iii. 11, whether 
they be rather mystical or intellectual, churchly or 
specially biblical, practical or scientific (in the sense 
of Eph. i. 17 8q.), clinging to antiquity or lookin 
towards the future. Church Confessions tolerate sad 
require by the side of them all forms of expreasion. 
In our hymn-books too we find Pavit Geananpr, 
TERSTERGEN, ZINZENDORF, GELLERT [ToPLapy, Cow- 
PER, the Wes.eys], and others, in peace together, 
uttering one language in various dialects. 

8. W - 10.) The earliest Epistles of Paul are dis- 
tinguished by their eschatological complexion. Sub- 
sequently he went back from gschatology to the 
doctrine of faith and justification (Galatians and Ro- 
mans), of Christ and the Church (Philippians, Ephe- 
sians and Cologsians),* In his development of doc- 
trine he pursued a ive course similar to that 
of Messianic prophecy before him, and of the 
Church after him: first, the glorious end, and after 
that, the way to the end. But neither Old Testa- 
ment prophecy nor apostolic teaching ever on the 
way lost sight of the end, the glorious consummation 
in the kingdom of God, And even in one of his 
latest Epistles (Tit. fi. 11 sq.) Paul has a passage 
very kindred to ours: conversion here has its coun- 
terpart there in the (objective) appearing of Divine 
grace, whose aim is declared to be a godly life with 

enial of the heathen worldly-mindedness (= to serve 
the living and true God), while expecting the blessed 
hope and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (=to wait for His Son from 
heaven). The Church, however, has, especially 
since the days of Constantine, too much neglected to 
wait for the coming of Christ ; even the Reformation 
restored, indeed, the genuine Pauline faith, but not 
yet the full hope. Calvin finds it here worthy of 
note, that for the hope of eternal salvation Paul puts 
the expectation of Christ. For, he adds, without 
Christ we are lost and hopeless; but, where Christ 
comes forward, there shines life and prosperity. 
Very beautiful ; still one perceives that he had not 
et attained to the full apostolic consciousness of the 
portance of Christ’s coming as distinct from the 
blessedness after death,t when, it is true, we are 


* [According as the development of error, and the cir- 
cumstanoes of particular churches, Spr Gahan L.) 

t (For sufficiently obvious reasons, the tone of the 
Reformation on the subject of Christ’s second advent 
is not quite that of the apostolic age. Much more em- 
phat y, however, is this true of the times that followed, 

Reformation. In the writings of the more eminezt 
Reformers themselves, Luruxn, CHTHON, CALVIX, 
Knox, &c., not a fow strong and fervid utterances are found , 

hich th of our Author would not do Le 
u on 


ever to death or the intermediate state. And similar testt- 
monies could easily be multiplied (see the Homiletical 
Notes on v. 10, and my Mismonary Address, on Zhe 
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even already present with the Lord. If the Refor- 
mation is a working back to what was originally ex- 
hibited for the Church in Holy Scripture, we have 
then here one of the points in which the Reformation 
of the 16th century needs to be carried yet further, 
As we would walk in the footsteps of Prophets and 
Apostles, and in particular even of our Paul, we 
must recognize it as our task to quicken anew the 
element of hope in knowledge and practice. The 
beginnings, moreover, of such a work show them- 
selves latterly in almost all evangelical countries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 8. The clear péaling sound, that rings out 
from the living Church. J. M, Hann: The awaken- 
ing of some souls may produce much reflection far 
and wide.—J, G. Kots: A good man may through 
his earnestness become the light and salt of a whole 
neighborhood. (Kurzer iss von J. G. 
Kota, nebdst einer Sammlung von Betrachtungen, 
Stattgart, 1859).—The report of faith a sweet savor 
of Christ (comp. 2 Cor. ii, 15 .8q.). Curyrsostom: As 
a sweet-scented ointment keeps not its fragrance 
shut up within itself, but sends it afar, so likewise 
noble men keep not their virtue shut up within them- 
selves, but through their reputation are of service to 
many for their improvement. Curysostom then 
farther makes mention of the renown acquired by 
Macedonia, of which Thessalonica was a principal 
aty, through Alexander the Great, who was not with- 
out reason beheld by the prophet [Dan. vii. 6] as a 
winged leopard, the swiftness and force being thus 
described, wherewith he scoured the whole world; 
and so what happened in Macedonia became not less 
universally known than what occurred in Rome (the 
seat of the fourth-world empire of Daniel ; see Rom. 
i 8).—Tue same: In such circumstances there fre- 
quently arises envy (there is indeed, alas, such a 

as spiritual envy; see Gal. v. 26, pSov0trres ; 
Phil. ii. 8, 4; 1 Cor. xii. 15 sqq.); but even this also 
your excellence has overcome, and they themselves 
are heralds of your conflicts.—Zinzenpor¥F: When 
Jesus glorifies His time of grace now here now 
there, rejoice thou in the mercy to others returning. 
—The testimony of others to our faith a comfort in 
trial. exsox: It was an honor to any church or 
city, to ve Ly gospel go out from thence to other 
Vv. 9. When the Lord enters the heart through 
the powerful preaching of the word, that is even the 
entrance of a king, though in humble raiment.— 
ZwixGii: Paul did not ride into Thessalonica with 
such pride and pomp, as Cardinals, Bishops, and 
Popi tes are wont to display.—Rixezr: The 
idols of the altar were hot to be overthrown by the 


before the Synod of New York, 1865). But 
this t one from Bishop Latnmrer’s Third 
the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘ Ali those excellent learned 
without doubt, God hath sent into this world in 
these latter days to give the world warning—all 
gather out of Sacred Scripture that th 


those men 


e come 
e cometh not too early.’® The 

terposing between us and that blessed 
times of universal blessing, had not yet 


thought of —J. L.] 


s 
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they fell as to the service that was paid to them at 
the altar.—CaLvin: The end of true conversion is 
the living God. Many renounce superstition only to 
fall into what is worse; for, losing all sense of God, 
they plunge into a worldly-minded, irrational * con- 
tempt ofthe Holy One.—The same: We must first 
be converted, before we can serve God.—THE saME: 
—No one is duly converted to God, but the man who 
has learned to yield himself fully to Him as a servant 
(in servitutem).—RircrR: Conversion from idolatry 
to God was certainly in former times a great change ; 
but neither is it at the present time any trifle, when 
on obedience to the truth the idols of wealth, plea- 
sure, fleshly ease, honor from men, seeking to save 
one’s life in this world, self-love, confidence in the 
flesh, and such like, are cast forth from the heart's 
affection.—THE same: The living and true God can 
be served only in spirit and in truth; and that re- 
quires a conscience a in the blood of Jesus 
from dead works. ithout fellowship with the 
Light, a man deals even with the living God as with 
a dumb idol (John iv. 28, 24 ; Heb. ix. 14; see John 
i. 5-10). 

V. 10.—[On the first clause of this verse, see a 
good note by Barnes.—J. L.]—The Christian is a 
man who serves God and waits for Jesus.—CaLvin : 
In the service of God, which in the corruption of our 
nature is a more than difficult matter, we are kept 
and established by the expectation of Christ; other- 
wise the world drags us back to itself, and we grow 
weary. Waiting for the Lord a main point 1. in the 
doctrine of Jesus and His Apostles, 2. in the life of 
faith of the Apostles and first Christians.—Rrxcrr : 
As to what is behind, free from everything; for 
what is before, watchful (Mark xiii. 88 sqq.; Luke 
xxi. 86),—[Atrorp : The especial aspect of the faith 
of the Thessalonians was hope : hope of the return of 
the Son of God from heaven: a hope, indeed, com- 
mon to them with all Christians in all ages, but evi- 
dently entertained by them as pointing to an event 
more immediate than the church has subsequently 
believed it to be. Certainly these words would give 
them an idea of the nearness of the coming of 
Christ: and perhaps the misunderstanding of them 
may have contributed to the notion which the 
Apostle corrects, 2 Thess, ii. 1 sqq.—J. L]—We. 
must be in earnest with the expectation of Christ's 
coming, if we would stand in the fulness of apostolic 
Christianity. This carries with it, 1. a Warning, a. 
5 ee every kind of worldly happiness, and service 
of perishable things and men, especially against the 
modern absorption in practical and theoretic material- 
ism, even of a refined sort; b. against the Romaniz- 
ing over-valuing of what we already have even in the 
Church, and against striving for the Church’s outward 
dominion and glory ; c. against false ideals of a great 
future of the life of nations, to be introduced by our 
own, be it even Christian, power and activity ; and 
against the so frequent intermixture, concurrent 
therewith, of the world and the kingdom of God; 2. 
Comfort, a. in to imperfections and sins in 
ourselves, in the world, in the Church: it has not 
yet appeared, what we shall be (1 John iii. 2); b. in 
regard to the sufferings and afflictions, which are the 
divinely appointed way to the future glory, 2 Cor. 


.iv. 178q.; Rom. viii. 17.—Carysostou: The sword 


in hand, the good in expectancy.—[Vaucuan: A 
summary of the Christian life in all times; service, 
and expectation. The loss or disparagement of either 

* ( Weltlichgest ige; Cc : prof 
num sd brudumn, profane and brulee —.L-) 
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has been in all times the cause of injury to the 
Church. The one, by itself, degenerates into a dry 
routine of duty: the other, into excitement, dream- 
iness, and indolent sentiment. The two together 
make up that life of practical piety which is the true 
end and chief glory of the Gospel. Tit. ii.-12, 138.— 
J. L.] Jesus, the Deliverer from the future wrath : 
1. The wrath cometh; the world is going on to meet 
the judgment: an irrefragable matter of fact. On 
one hand, Roos: When the unbelieving world looks 
out to the time after death, it sees nothing, hopes for 
nothing, fears nothing, except when conscience is 
stirred ; whereas there is to be feared a fearful 
wrath of God, which at the appearing of Christ shall 
wholly burst over it, and, even before that, will make 
the condition of the soul separated from the body an 
unhappy condition. On the other hand, RixceEr: 
The wrath of God, its revelation against all ungodli- 
ness of men, judgment on hidden sins, is already 
written deep in the consciences of all men. Under 
that wrath abide, and are even already grievously 
tormented by the fear of it in this world and the 


next, all who are not begotten again by the gospel 


unto hope. 2. In Christ is deliverance from the 
judgment. Cavin; It is an invaluable privilege that 
believers, as often as the judgment is spoken of, 
know that Christ will come for their deliverance.— 
Tue samE: The wrath of God is a future thing. We 
are not to measure it by our present afflictions in the 
world, as nothing is more absurd than to snatch at 
the enjoyment of transitory blessings, by way of 
forming an estimate of the grace of God. Faith is 
the sight of the invisible, and so is not misled by 
the aspect of the present life. Whilst the ungodly 
revel in their security, and we languish in sorrow, 
let us learn to fear the v ce of God that is hid- 
den from the eyes of the flesh, and rest in the calm 
pleasures of the spiritual life |, 

VauGuan: The three phrases are equally scrip- 
tural, (1) Christ saved, (2) Christ saves, (3) Christ 
will save. Comp. (1) Rom. viii. 24; Eph. ti 5; 2 
Tim. i. 9. (2)1 Cor. 1.18; xv. 2. (3) Matt. xxiv. 138; 
Mark xiii. 18; Phil. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Heb. ix. 
28; 1 Pet. i. 5.—J. L.] 

[There is a discourse by bishop Surx.ocx on vv. 
9, 10.—J. L.] 


Cu. Il, 1-12, 


8. a. The Thessalonians are themselves witnesses, that the Apostle’s was no vain entrance, but one of Divine power (vv. 
1,2). As he exercises his ministry generally, with no impurity of purpose or method, but, as one put in trust by 
God, before the eyes of God (vv. 3, 4), 80 in Thessalonica also he appeared in no flattering or selfish spirit (vv. 5, 6), 
but with the most generous love (vv. 7, 8) and self-denying labor (v. 9). They themselves and God are his witnesses, 
that he had shown himself throughout unblamable towards the beliovers, whilst he was carefal about nothing clse 
but, as a father, to exhort every individual to a walk worthy of God (vv. 10-12). 


1 ‘For yourselves, brethren, know [yourselves know, brethren,]’* our entrance 
2 in [entrance, praia unto you, that it was not in vain [hath not been vain]*; but 


even after that we 


ad suffered before and were shamefully entreated [but hav- 


ing before suffered, and been shamefully treated],’ as ye know, at [in, é& 


Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of Go 


wit 


8 [in, &v] much contention. For our exhortation was [#s],* not of deceit [delusion] ° 


4 nor [yet] ° of uncleanness, nor’ in 
allowed of God [have been approv 


5 proveth 


edt 


b 
even 80 [80, ovrw ] we speak; not as p 
’* our hearts. For neither at any time used we words of flattery, as ye 


ile; but as [according as, xadas,we were 
y God] °* to be put in trust with the gospel, 
e 


asing men, but God,” which trieth [who 


6 know; nor a cloak of covetousness, God is witness; nor of men sought we 
oer we of men] ™ glory, neither of [from, éx¢é] you, nor yet of [nor from, ovre 


x6| others, when we might have been 


urdensome [or - have used authority],’* 


7 as the apostles of Christ [Christ’s apostles, Xpurrot droaroda]|; but we were [were 


found]? 


ntle * among you [in the midst of you, év pécw vzov], even as a nurse 


e 

8 cheris eth her children [as a nurse would cherish her own children|;"* so [, ] ** 
being affectionately desirous” of you,we were willing to have imparted [to impart] 
unto you not the gospel of God only [not only the gospel of God],” but also our 


our labor [toil, xérov] and travail : for laboring [working] night and day, because 


9 own bor [tol ye were [became]"* dear untous. For ye remember, brethren, 


we would not be chargeable [that we might not 
10 émPapyoo] to any of you, we preached unto 
d God also [and God], how holily and a. 

we behaved ourselves among you that 
ie “tired ye know how we exhorted, and comforte 


witnesses, an 

and unblameably 
11 who believed] ; * as 

[encouraged],™ and charged [adjured 
12 doth his children [as a father 


is own children]," that ye woul 


burdensome, mpos ro py 
ou the gospel of God. Ye are 
righteously, dxaiws] 
lieve [to, or for you 


[you, tuas] every one of yau, 8 tabould 
walk [shou 
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walk]* worthy [in 9 manner worthy, détws} of God, who hath called [calleth] * 
you unto [into, «is] His [His own, éavrod] kingdom and glory. 


IvVL e Greek order, retained by most of the old English versions.—J. L.} 
2 V. L—{cevh yéyovey; German: eitel gewesen ist. The reference is not to the results (Robinson and many others : 
useless, &c., as in ch. iil. 5, eis xevdy), but, like the rest of this section, to the character of the Apostle’s 
ministry. This is one of the cases in which Wiclif and Rheims are a right by the V te.—J. L.) 
av. a eer wpowa@éyres must be erased. [All the late critical editions omit it, on overwhelming evidence, 
inelhuding Si ; 
eV. Se eon of v. 4 shows that in this sentence the writer characterizes his ordinary preaching, and not particu- 
larly that at Thessalonica.—J. L. . 
8 Vv. aT pe prtoe error, as it is here rendered by many, and always clsewhere in our Common Version, except at 
= Thess ii. 11, delusion. Auberlen, after De Wette, Lanemann, Koch: /rrwaha.—J. L. 
= a $.—{See Ellicott’s note, p. 149 sq., on “the appropriate rendering in the different cases of continued negation.” 
t 7 8.—Instead of ovre, A. B.C. D. F. G. [Sin.] and some minuscules have here also ofS, which Lachmann, De 
Ww Linemann (Hahn, Winer, Olshausen, Koch, Wordsworth, Alford’s last edition, Ellicott, who admits, however, 
that reading is very doubtful.—J. L.] prefer; comp. Winer, p. 437. Yet the correspondent ove may be also a cor- 
rection, and accordingly Tischendorf hag in the seventh edition gone back to ovre. 
SV. apr aprenrr (air umd rov @eov. For the rend of the verb, comp. Rom. il. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Phil. 1. 10, 
The tense also should be allowed ite full force as a ect.—J. L.] 
Pheri ty before @eg is bracketed by and cancelled by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, after B.C. D.} 
eV. igs Soxtzdéowr:, a repetition of the previous vorb, in a modified sense; comp. E. V. at ch. v. 21, and often 
elsewhere. v. 5 coAaxeiag is in Bin. coAaxias.—J. L.] 
11 'V. 6.—oure Cacoavsee df avOperey Ségay. The Greek order is here followed by nearly all versions, English and 


rr Vv. 6. is marginal rendering of E. V. is substantially that ado the majority of interpreters from Ambro- 
giaster to rd, Ellicott, and Auberlen : wre ein Anschen geben. Riteot? quotes Uhroesetony Gs decidedly in favor 
of the same in tion, whereas C m expressly includes the other reference also ipreere by many from 
Theodoret to We and Wilkinson): bOa 82 cal wept xpyudrey dyci rd, dvvduavos dy Bépet elvas xd. rs 
fin like manner allow either inte tion, or combine the two. See Revision.—J. iJ 

22 V_ 7.—{er' (B. Sin. adda) : . Bee ch. i. 5, Critical Note 6.—J. L.] 

16 VY. 7.— ’a viweos [vfwvor), childlike, which arose from drawing over the » from the preceding word, and 
as destroying the Len! of the figure, must be rejected. [It has, however, very considerable sup from manuscripts 
(B. C.' D.! F. G. 8in.'), versions, and Fathers.—J. L. 

19 V, 7.—[as ay ; OeAsy ra davris réxva. Webster and Wilkinson : ‘asa nurse (any nurse) would.”—Lachmann, 

ndorf, Alford, Ellicott: ddéy, after B, O. D, EB. F. G. &c., but not Sin.! Many, ino Auberlen, have a colon or 
a period after éy pécy vue, and attach this clause as protasis to what follows in v. 8. Erasmus, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, rap 8 comma before and after it, Ellicott regarding the clause “ both as an illustra- 
tion of the preceding words, and as the protasis to the following.” But this divided duty is somewhat distracting. Tho 
aimile of the nursing mother no doubt suggests what is said in v. 8, but can scarcely be a grammatical protasis to it, and 
vet maintain a structural connection with what precedes. On the whole, I prefer the arrangement of our English Ver 
sion, and would close wd with at lenst a = Syn L. : 

1° WV. & —lotrews qualifics evdoxotuer, not dpecpdépevos.—J, 

7 y. a—tn stead of iweipduerct the common now a pastes {all the uncials, and many cursives.—J. L.] 

VY. &.—[The Greek order, followed by Wiclif and Rheims, and later versions generally.—J. L. 

1” VY. S.—[eyoutyre, the reading of recent critical editions, is sustained by abundant uncial authority, including Sin. 
The recepta yeyirqete may hove been an sccommodation to the sup present time of ei8ocotper.—J. L. 

a = Ti hg ROE 3 after »vexrdg should be cancelled [as it now is in nearly all critical oditions. It is wanting 
bh A. BH. DD. FF. G. Sin.—. L. |]. 

1 °V. 10.—[oui roig ticrmiove ww, participle of the imperfect, not, as English Version, Ellicott, gn Sa the present. 


Germen : cool, dew Glaubenden ; and cimilarly many others, from the Syriac to Liinemann. Comp. i. 7.—¥or the 
ieport of the dative, see Exoget. Notes.—J. L. 

= Lee sa alae ataiat must have the game relation to v.12 as the other two participles between which it 
stands —J. L.. 


33 °Y. 11.—The reading Opry pol werot is indeed better attested than -d.evos (thie, which was doubtfal before, can no 
iomeer be allowed, now that -duecero: is suetained by 8in.—J. L.], and was therefore at first favored by Lachmann and Tis- 
chendert. But by the latter, with De Wotte, Linemann [Bengel, Schott, Bloomfield, Alford, Ellicott}, &o., it has again 
been ahandened with reason, since waprvpecba is only passively [some ing paprupépevos also at Acts xxvi. 22.— 
J. L.), ated the mistake micht easily ooour in copying, from the similarity in sound to rapayvOovpero. [Latin versions 
generally eer ; German versions, beschworen or beseugen ; Rhemish and Conybeare, to adjure; Alford, to 
qaujurd, 2c. J. 1. 

f. V. 11.—[e¢ warkp rixva davrov. In Greek the verse is asranged thus: “ Even as ye know how every one of you, 
as a father his own children, we exhorted you, and enco and adjured.’”’ All the accusatives are dependent on the 

es, and therefore Ellicott’s translation : “‘ Even as ye know how in regard of every one of you we did ao, asa 


his own children, exhorting you and encouraging you, and charging you,” is wanting in his usual 
ness.—d. L.J 


33 VV. 13.—[For reprargca: of the textus rece: Sohols, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, read 
wrepewerecy, On authority of manuscripts uncial (including Sin.) and cursive.—J. L 
36 V.13.— [xadovrros. A. and Sin., with a few cursive manuscripts, read caAdgayros.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL serves to establish the second, that of the strangers, 

just as the latter serves to establish the first (comp. 

1. (V. 1.) For yourselves know.—For the | on ch.i. 8, Note 1). Thatch. ii. 1 begins with the same 
confirmation and clearer elucidation (ydp) of the | abro) ydp as ch. i. 9 is, of course, accidental; our 
statement of the api brethren regarding his en- | avrof does not stand opposed to that adrof as such 
trance at Thessalonica (ch. i. 9), the Apostle now ap- | (that, indeed, has quite another reference, to jas of 
peals at as he had done cursorily at ch. i. 5, | v. 8), but to strangers generally, as in the sequel xal 
to the recollection of the Thessalonians themselves | jueis of v. 18 corresponds to it—The details that 
om the subject. Hence the same expressions, | follow are, in fact, intelligible only on the sup- 
digetes xpds buds. We might call ch.ii. 1-12 an ex- | position, that the Apostle has to confute certain 
planation of the drolay, ch. i. 9, just as the was | aspersions on his person and ministry. Merely to 
éweorpéfare is then carried out in ch. ii. 18-16. The | strengthen the Thessalonians (Carvin, Ltnemany, 
third testimony, that of the Thessalonians themselves, | and most), he would not expatiate ao much at large 
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on the excellencies of his service rere them, 
least of all with such solemn protestations (vv. 5, 10 
and such frequent appeals to the recollection of the 


readers (vv. 2, 5, 9, 10, 11); but he enters on boast- | rdox: 


ing for the same reason as in 2 Cor. x.—xiii., be- 
cause he must defend himself. Only it is not here in 
Thessalonica any factious doings that he has to con- 
tend with, but simply the insinuations whereby the 
unbelieving Thessalonians sought again to withdraw 
from the gospel their believing kindred and neigh- 
bors. In what these insinuations consisted we learn 
from the negative clauses, vv. 1, 3, 5 sq.. The very 
fact that nearly our entire section proceeds in clauses 
with ovx and aAAd (vv. 1-2, 8-4, 5-9) shows, that 
Paul (through Timothy) had been informed of false 
assertions in regard to his operations—falsehoods, to 
which it was necessary for him to oppose the truth. 
Already Riser has remarked on v. 8: A denial of 
this kind from the Apostle indicates, that such im- 
putations had been cast on him and his preaching. 
And says Roos more precisely: When the Theasa- 
lonian converts refiected on the change that had 
taken place with them, it might possibly occur to 
them that an unknown man, of the name of Paul, 
had come to them over the sea with certain com- 
panions, had preached of one Jesus whom he called 
Christ, and of whom they had previously heard 
nothing, and had exhorted them to believe in Him, 
and serve Him as their Lord. So now we are Chris- 
tians, they may have thought, whereas formerly we 
were Gentiles or Jews. But, in making this change, 
have we done right? Is the name, the fuith, the 
hope of Christians not a thing of vanity? Are we 
not suffering for it to no purpose ? Has not Paul de- 
ceived us? Is it not some falsehood that he has talked 
to us? And, besides, our countrymen hold his 
teaching to be a fable. These thoughts are now 
met by Paul in ch. ii. 1-16. 

2. Our entrance unto you, that it hath not 
been vain.—This is the first of the imputationa. 
xevh, comp. 1 Cor, xv. 14, = empty, idle, without 
power or substance, unreal; CECUMENIUS: pidor Kad 
Ajpo; CALVIN: vana ostentatio; comp. ch. i. 5, ov 
dv Adyp yedvoy, and the antithesis there, as here in v. 2. 
Not, therefore, = in vain, fruitless (Luragsr, Fiatt, 
&c.), nor yet at once powerless and fruitless (Dr 
Werte, [Jowztt]), nor again = deceitful, / 
(Grotivs). The yéyovey, as distinguished from the 
simple 4» or even ¢yévero, expresses the secure con- 
sciousness of an accomplished, unassailable fact. In 
the original the subject of the dependent clause is by 
ppeie idiom attracted as object into the principal 

use.* 

3. (V. 2.) But having before suffered, &c.— 
The cause of an idle babbler is one for which he 
does not submit to suffering, and still less, when he 
has just with difficulty surmounted one trial, does he 
again joyfully appear for the same cause, especially 
in a new conflict. A deep earnestness in suffering, 
and yet, along with that, an unwearied alacrity and 
fidelity in his calling, showed Paul to be a man 
whoge appearance the Thessalonians needed only to 
recall (xaSas ofSare), in order to perceive the vanity 
of the suspicions alleged against him. Of what sort 
these were, may be inferred from Acts xvii. 6, 7: 
ringleaders, flatterers of the people, ambitious per- 
sons who ‘sought their own advantage—On the 
sufferings which the Apostle, immediately before 
\zpowas.) his arrival in Thessalonica, had endured 

* (And so fn our English Version ; whereas tho 
‘hus: Ye know thut our entranes hath, &c.—J. L.? 


TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


at Philippi, see Acts xvi. 12 sqq. Paul adds 8A pe 


jl oSévres, insullingly treated (comp. Matt. xxii. 6; 


Luke xviii. 22), not so much because xpordoyeu like 
ey is a vox ia (LUNEMANN), but because 
with his strong sense of night he had peculiarly felt 
the treatment received by him at Philip i to be 
arbitrary and unjust; see Acts xvi. 387. To such 
slight features even extends the harmony between 
the Acts and our Epistles, 

4. We were bold in our God &.—wxa;- 
pnoid{eoSa:, once again in Paul's writings, Eph. vi. 
20, and in like manner of the preac of the gos- 
pel; frequently in the Acts, and indeed, except ch. 
xviii. 26, only of Paul from his conversion onwards, 
chh. ix. 27, 28; xiii. 46; xiv. 8; xix. 8; xxvi. 26. 
Freedom and boldness in testimony was therefore a 
prominent characteristic of this Apostle. OLsHAUSEN : 
sappnola is the outward expression of wAnpodopia 
(ch. i. 5). Moreover, wagSnoid(eoda: is not here = 
to speak or preach freely, so that Aadjjoa should be 
an explanatory infinitive resolvable by: so that (De 
Werte, Kocu, [Exzicorr: a0 as to or an in- 
finitive of the purpose: in order chat (Schott) ; but, 
aa in Acts iii. 46 [?] and xxvi. 26, = to act with free- 
dom and alacrity, and AeAfoa is simply an infivitive 
of the object (Lineman), as in v. 4 morevdijvas [And 
so ALFORD, who translates: We were . Ex 
Licort, on the other hand, comparing Eph. vi. 20 
and Acts xxvi. 26, agrees with De Wxrte in think- 
ing that ‘‘the idea of bold speech, even though 
reiterated in AaAfjoa:, can scarcely be excluded.”"— 
J. L.] We had, says Paul, this wagsnola, not in 
ourselves, especially after such experiences, but 
in our God (in whom, as in our spiritual life-ele- 
ment, we live and labor; see ch. i. 1, Doctrina] and 
Ethical, 1). Not merely was it no idle babbler with 
whom the Thessalonians had to do; it was not, 
speaking generally, any mere man, but God; and 

God Paul dares to call Ais God, because God 
visibly owned him, and the Thessalonians perceived 
in their conscience (2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11) that in the 
pore of God Paul spoke and acted. erefore also 

e purposely adds: the gospel of God; he had not 
brought to them any empty nor apy kind of 
man’s word whatsoever (see v. 13), but the glad 
tidings which God Himself will have proclaimed in 
the world. Comp. on 7d evayyéAtoy rot Seot Exeg. 
Note 4 to ch. i. 8, 5 Adyos rot xuplov. Why Paul 
does not say: in Christ, the g of Christ, but in 
God, of God, see Doctr. and Eth., 3. 

5. In much contention.—As Paul had testified 
of the Thessalonians, ch. i. 6, that they received the 
word in much affliction with joy of the Holy Gh 
so here he can testify of himself that in much con- 
tention, with joy in God, he had published the same. 
"Ayo, not outward and inward contention ({Cary- 
sosToM, BisHor Hatt], OtsHausen, [Jowetr|), but 
the contention of outward suffering only, Phil. i. 80 
(Ds Werte, and most ).* 

6. (V. 8.) For our exhortation is &c.—The 
verb to be supplied in v. 8 is not 9» but, as Aadod- 
pey of v. 4 shows, éoviy. Paul confirms (ydp) the 
statement as to his entrance at Thessalonica by a 

* (Including Ltxzmanx, ALForD, ELticott, VauGcHaN. 
Yet, since there seems to have been no violent resistance to 
the Leper at Thessalonica, prior to the sudden outbreak 
which led to their immediate departure from the city (Acts 
xvii. 5-10), it is not well thus to restrict the referonce. Comp. 
Paul's use of the word at Col. ii.1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv.7. Frirgscue and many (LUXEMANN says, most) under~ 


stand the word here of the Apostle’s cares and sorrows. 
not take in both the inward experience, and the out 


hides de 
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statement de toto perpetuogue more suo (BENGEL). 
But since this general witness to himself might again 
also be called-in question, people at Thessalonica 
knowing nothing from their own observation of his 
ministry elsewhere, it was necessary for him to 
establish this point likewise by agai ing, v. 5 
eqq., on the spirit and method of his labors in 
Thessalunica, Si y Jesus: If ye believe not me, 
my witness of myself, at least believe my works tbat 
are done amongst you (John x. 88; xiv. 11). 

7. Our exhortation (German: Predigt, = 
preaching, discourse]. Very well Linemann : srapd- 
xhaets is a calling to, address ; and, according to the 
different relations to which this address is applied, 
the word undergoes modifications of its meaning. 
In the case of sufferers it is consolation; directed 
toward a moral or intellectual need, it is exhortation 
and encouragement. Now, since even the first 

proclamation consists in exhortation and 
encouragement, to wit, in the summons to renounce 
sm and lay hold of the offered salvation (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 20), wapdeA. might also be used generally of 
the preaching of the gospel; whether objectively of 
the contents of the discourse, or subjectively of the 
preaclfing itself. So here; seev. 4. BEnex.: ¢o- 
tum praconium evangelicum ionum dulcedine 
tinction, as Bengel adds.—J. L.|]; Ousnavusen: the 
work generally of Christian teaching. Paul uses 
this expression and not ebayyéuor (ch. i. 5), Adyos, 
(1 Cor. ii. 4), or such like terms, because 
here the question is about the preaching, not in so 
far as it ia a proclamation, but as it wins and trans- 
forms the hearers.* 

8 Not of delusion, nor yet of uncleanness, 
nor in guile.—d¢«x marks the source from which the 
preaching proceeds; ¢y, the way and manner in 
which it is performed. The Apostle names two 
sources, one on the side of knowledge and doctrine, 
vide, and one on the side of ca ae dxadapoia. 
He first repels the reproach, as if the Christian faith 

by him were a superstition, a chime 

and he himself an enthusiast or a babbler, like the 
sorcerers Or s (Currsost.). Opposed to this 
is the fact, v. 4, that he had been entrusted with the 
gospel by God. With an ov3é—a stronger disjunctive 
than oSre (3 and re), like our nor yet, stronger 
than nor (comp. Wingr, p. 432)—Paul passes to the 
second point. "AxaSapeia, impurity, commonly in 
the sense of unchastity (Rom. i. 24; 2 Cor. xii. 21; 
Gal. v. 19; Col. iii. 5), but also moral filth and un- 
cleanness y (Rom. vi. 19); here either an 
impure mind, foul motives in general, or perhaps it 
answers better to our sordid [schmutgig], specially= 
covelousness, sel, (comp. ch. lv. 7; Eph. iv. 
19; v. 3). Bexor.: dad. est, ubi fructus carnis 

iter, cf. Phil 1. 16, ody &ywis.—Bdros, craft, 
Ted, all kinds of dishonest tricks for cheating and 
ensnaring. It adds to the impure design the impure 
means for its accomplishment, and so lies in like 
manner on the practical side. Whilst, therefore, for 
the reading ov3¢ there may be alleged the difference 
of the prepositions, yet on internal grounds ofre is 


perfectly justifiable (comp. Winx, p. 436 sq. [and 


ie “ perhape distinguishable ”’ 
“as divested more to the feel- 


one snother (compare V. 11), are 
arch, sorro amid the evils of 
its first lesson to be comforted ; 
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Critical Note 7]). In the antithesis likewise, v. 4, 
dxaSapola and 8dAos are taken together in tho sen. 
tence with ofrws, since dvdpérors xovres answers 
to B8déAos and Ses re Boxtud(orr: tds xapdias to 
dxadapola. Soin the confirmatory verses 5 and 6 
the sp xoAaxelas answers to 8dAos, the xpdépacis 
wieovetias and (nrovrres df dvSpéwer Sétay to dxa- 
Sapola. The proof of v. 1, in particular, that is given 
in v. 3, lies in obx éx wAdyns, answering to xerf of 
v. 1; but the confirmatory sentence, just like ch. i. 
8, on beyond that which it confirms, since with 
ob8¢ the Apostle adds new considerations, which are 
then again themselves confirmed and carried fur- 
ther in v. 5 sqq. This view is supplementary to 
Note 6. 

9. (V. 4.) Aooording as—s0.—Kadds, con- 
formably to the fact that; ofrws, according to that 
very rule: agreeably to the grace conferred and obli- 
gation laid upon us (Linemann). 

10. Approved.— Aoxiud(e» means, first, to try, 
test, scrutinize; so at the close of our verse, and 
commonly in the New Testament, e.g. ch. v. 21; 1 Tim. 
iii. 10, and often ; and then also of the result of the 
trial: to as tried, fit, worthy, and to choose 
accordingly for a position (1 Cor. xvi. 3); hence in the 
next place generally, to value, prize.* So here, and 
similarly Rom. i. 28. Paul does not in this mean to 
assume any worthiness of his own, as the Greek 
interpreters (CuRrysostoM, THEOPHYLACT, (ECUMEN- 
108) from their dogmatic standpoint characteéristically 
explain. Rather his aim is just this, to exalt his 
authority as from God (similarly 1 Tim. i. 12). He 
would have it understood that, so far is he from 
preaching human heresy, or considering himself out 
of his own fancy called to be a preacher (é« wAdyns, 
v. 8), it is rather God Himself who, according to His 

cious purpose (Georius, PeLt, LUNEMANN, and even 

HEODORET [| ALFORD: free choice] ) has vouchsafed to 
him the distinction of being entrusted with the glad, 
heavenly message to the world. So in the apodosis 
with ofres the main emphasis lies on Seg in oppo- 
sition to dySpéwos. Comp. v. 2 and note 4; observe 
also the impressive sonorousness of the expres- 
sion. The perfect 8e8ox. marks what has hap- 
pened once for all, the security of it as a 
matter of fact. At the close of the verse Paul 
pane uses the same word once again; he knows 

mself to be the object of a continuous Divine 
Soniysd(ew. There Sox. is, to try, to examine; yet 
perhaps not without an accompanying intimation of 
favorable judgment. In the translation we have 
sought to indicate this, as well as the identity of the 
verba.¢ Tuorevdijva, infinitive of the object, deno- 
ting that which was vouchsafed to Paul. So Rom. i. 28. 
On Paul’s frequent construction of siwredvecdas, see 
Winer, p. 205. That Paul, moreover, bere includes 
Silvanus and Timothy is obvious from the plurals 
xap8las and yWuyxds, v. 8, as Linemann properl 
remarks against De Werte, who appeals to v. 7 [6], 
&mdorodo:; but see Note 16. Of course, however, 
Paul speaks primarily and chiefly of himself.{ 

11. (V. 4.) Not as pleasing men.—‘Ns before 
the participle gives it a subjective character, that of 
the conception and intention: We speak not with 


* (Exticotrt states the gradation thus : (a) to put to the 
test ; (b) to choose after testing ; (c) to approve of what is 
80 . This might perhaps be improved by transposing 
(b) and (c).—J. L.) 

t (German : von Goll werth geachle-—der unsere Herzen 


(ori —J. L. 
a (An : Age moet, t2 for them, not they of themselves 
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the thought of pleasing men, and so winning them 
with guile (é» 3éAy, v. 8), but to please God who 
searcheth our hearts, and so knows and judges even 
impure designs (é dxaSapolas, v. 8). Comp. Gal. 
i. 10.—[ALrorp: “ dpéoxorres, in the strict sense of 
the aba Ly going about to please, striving to 

12. (V. 5.) For we—On the logical relation, 
expressed by ydp, of v. 5 sqq. to what precedes, see 
Notes 6 and 8 (at the end). 

13. Used we words of flattery &c.—Triyve- 
oa: éy, of things ch. i. 5, here of persons (comp. 1 
Tim. iv. 15) = versart én re, to engage in any matter, 
occupied therein. The flattering words thus answer 
to dySpéwos dpdoxovres, v. 4 (Catvin: Whoever 


will please men, must basely flatter), and to 3daos, v. | ( 


8 (Curysostom: We flattered not, as deceivera, who 
desire merely to draw people to themselves, and 
rule them). For the fact that he had not flattered 
them, Paul appeals to the recollection of his readers 
themselves: as ye know ; but for what follows, that he 
had had no eelfish aims, he can only appeal to God, 
who knoweth the heart: God is witness! Comp. 
Rom. {. 9; Phil. i. 8. This appeal answers to Seg 
re Soxiudlorr: ras xap8las juéyr (v. 4), as the repel- 
ling of the insinaation, that his mind had been set 
on earthly good and human glory (v. 6), afiswers to 
Sep apdoxey, v. 4, and ode ab dxadapolas, v. 3. 
TWAecovet{(a corresponds to dxaSapota, as in ch. iv. 6, 
7; Eph. iv. 19; v. 8. is (from xpodalyes, 
not xpépnu), properly, what 2; hence 
pretext, behind which one hides his real thought, an 
excuse; so here parallel with Adyos: My speech 
was neither a word of flattery, nor a fair pretext, a 
plausible form for covetous ends. 

14, (V. 6.) Nor sought we glory.—Zrrotrres 
likewise is dependent on ¢yerfSnper, and parallel 
to dy Kor., dy xpoddoe wAcevetias. Such a 
change of structure is truly Pauline (comp. Rom. xii. 
9 sqq.). As to the thought, there is a close connec- 
tion with the latter point, as of ambition with ava- 
rice. On é& dsSpdéxey 8étay, comp. John v. 41, 44. 

15. Neither from you, nor from others 
In vv. 5, 6 there are, first, three mutually codrdinate 
ofre, then two subordinate to the clause of the last 
of these three, since ofre ag’ dudy &c. distributes 
the dF dxSpdéwer. "Axd, essentially = éx, brings to 
view the special source as distinct from the general.* 
From others, with whom we might perhaps have 
sought honor for ourselves through your conversion 
(comp. ch. i. 8, 9). Erroneously BEnezL: Qui nos 
admiratt essent, si nos tus tractassemus 


16. (V. 7 [6]. en we might have used 
authority or tben burdensome] as Christ’s 
Apostles.—Thoe participle 3urduevo. is subordinated 


to (yrotpres, and is resolvable by although. ‘Er Adpe 

elvas: to be of weight, to appear im ign 

to assume conse . Against the connection, Taxo- 

noret, Ewatp, and others: to be burdensome = 

éwiBapeiy, v. 9.$ "AmwdorroAo, so far as it refers also 
* (So Liwemaxn, and similarly ALronp (dx, the abstract 

Bret ecto g im etree 


But, even if the two 


ust be in 
place as synonymous, J is desirable that the translation | so 
should indicate the change. Wessrer and WILKErNson : 


‘derived from men, whether tendered on your part or on 
the part of others.” —J. L.] 

t (The latter halfof v.6in our English Version is in 
Luther’s Bible attached to v. 7.—J. L.] 

1 [Macxunienr adopts the rendering of the English mar- 


be | midst of you.— 


to Silvanus and Timothy (see Note 10, at the end), 
is used in the wider sense, asin Acts xiv. 4, 14 of 
Paul and Barnabas. But perhaps the old rule holds 
here: A potiori jit denominatio. As Christ's 
Apostles, as messengers and envoys (ambassadors) of 
the Anointed King of the whole world, solemnly ap- 
pointed by God (Acts xvii. 8, 7), they might have 
stepped forth with dignity. Dircit Paulus se adeo 
abfuisse ab inant pompa, a jactantia, a fastu, ut 
legitino etiam sure suo cesserit, ad vindi 
auforitatem pertinet (CALVIN). i 
17. (V. 7.) But we were found gentle in the 
answers to the éyer/3. 
of v. 5. “Haws (from fre, elroy, whence then 
yhews, infans) properly, affable, mild, kind, lovi 
comp. 2 Tim. ii. 24). issimum vocabulum, 

, ipue ef de medicis dict solitum 
(Benxert), PEs pécy byéy, in the midst of you, sur- 
rounded by you, as a teacher by his _ a mother 
by her children, a hen by her chickens (BxnGEt). 
It marks the centre of a group or society, drawing 
all eyes to itself (comp. Acts i. 15; Luke ii. 46; 
Matt. xviii. 2): So that ye have all seen and ex- 
perienced it (Koca). Rragznpacu].* Even this lo 
demeanor of the Apostle might be interpreted as 
flattery (v. 5), and so Paul confutes this reproach 
by showing it to be a perversion of his virtue into a 
fault. Then by the fuller description, és &» &ec., of 
this his tender and devoted love, he at the same time 
confutes the other reproach (vv. 5, 6) of his having 


the | been selfish or ambitious. 


18. As a nurse would cherish her own 
children.—Before és there should be a point with 
the force of our colon,+ so that és answers to ofres 
of v. 8. The sentence after és is an explanation at- 
tached to what precedes by asyndeton, as in ch, i. 8; 
ii, 9, yet so that here also again the explanatory 
sentence contains at the same time an advance, an 
enlargement of the thought. Tpogds, nourisher, she 
who suckles; here not a nurse, but the mother her- 


self, as from va éavrfis tréxva, in which 
moreover, especially with this ar ent of the 
words (comp. v. 8 ; otherwise v. 11), there exists the 


climactic intimation, her own children (se ALEX. 
BurruaNnn, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Epra- 
chgebrauchs, 1859, p. 97). With Stier, we have also 
expressed both in the version.¢ The of the 
mother (comp. Gal. iv. 19; Is. xvi. 18; xlix. 15) is 
still tenderer than that of the father (v. 11), but is 
here chosen especially for this reason, because truly 
a nursing mother with her child seeks not profit or 
honor, but is wholly bent on bestowing (not receiv- 
ing) love. @dAwew likewise is a tender expression ; 
properly to warm, then, like fovere, to foster and 
cherish (Eph. v. 29; comp. Deut. xxii. 6, LXX). 


{fine Cn conn Kinde 
6 enen ° 
Itis svican however: that the an relation is i 
lely by the Teeve, £00 18 ack Bs OU nee 
lied | in rpodpds. veustixE, Serm, de Ps, lxxti. 24 (txxitli. 
Bs) : ‘¢ Apostolus vero, germano et pio caritatis affectu, et 
nutricis nam suscepit, dicendo, fovet; et matris, ad- 
dendo, suoe. Sunt enim nutrices foventes qui » eed 
non filios suos: item sunt matres nutricibus tea, noR 
foventes filios suos.””—-J. L.J 
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it is = Inelpecda: (Recepta), 
and, like iy an calarged | pias of alee 
oSaz, which i i 


the ordinary peipecSa: (see Passow), and is used by 
Nicander in the sense of the common [uefpeoSa: (comp. 
Wiunre, p. 92) = ardently to long after any one, to 
lowe venderly,®—Eitonoiuey is the imperfect with- 


out a nt, as frequently; WINER, p. 66: we were 
were cheerfully ready, took delight therein 
(corap. 2 Cor. v. 8; Rom. xv. 26). In vv. 7 and 8 


one feels in word and figure the tender heartiness 
and sweet breath of a first, fresh love, such as be- 
comes the firstling of the apostolical Epistles. 

20. To impart unto you &.—Merasoirva: 
stands emphatically forward, in order to mark the 
Jove as one altogether giving, imperting. The two 
objects of vyas are joined to one another ascen- 
sively by not only—but also, so that the second is 
held up as the one of greater importance for the con- 
nection (tovre peifoy éxelyov, CHRYsOSTOM). ‘Eavray, 
moreover, is op to rod Seotv, and the A ) 
means to say: We were willing not only to fulfil our 
official service, entrusted to us by God, in delivering 
to you His gospel, but there was formed also a per- 
sonal relation of the most devoted love, in conse. 
qaence of which we were ready to sacrifice to you 
our own life.+ [Wrpsrer and Witxinson: “ ‘not 
only that which you could share without lo@ to me, 
bat that which I must lose in giving ;’ or, ‘not only 
that which I held in trust for others, had in charge 
to give, but that which was most my own.’ ”—J. L.] 
The latter point was here the main ee over 
against the imputations of .covetousness and ambi- 
tion. The comparison with the mother has reference 
to this personal love, which is therefore still made 

: prominent in the additional clause with 

(stronger and more distinctive than 8r:), which 
assigns the motive. How far now Paul with his atten- 
dants willingly gave up his own life to the Thesea- 

i he shows himeelf by an example in v. 9, which 
is joined to what precedes, by ydp, and is therefore 
itiustrative of it. At the risk of health and life, he 
performed with his preaching strenuous 
manual labor day and night, that he might be 
bardensome to no one, just as a mother day and 
night with much labor and self-sacrifice cherishes 
ber Kite child. Add to this, that the Apostle—and 
it is of himself that he speaks at least ily— 
was probably of a weak and sickly constitution (2 
Coe. x. 10; xii. 5 sqq.), and we shall the better under- 
stand how much there was here of a pera8otra: rhy 
$erchy. MeraBovru is indeed zeugmatic, since out 
of it only the simple Sova: must be supplied to ras 
@uxes (comp. Matt. xx. 28); but such constructions 


are frequent enough (see W iver, p. 548). On davréy— 


© (Exxicorr prefers to regard pwelpoma: as an a ted 
and énei, ase late and pope ecreee ned, form of 
igsigones. To the derivation peipoua, Worne- 
WoRTE the é, and he adheres strongly to 
Txmormycacr’s account of the word as from du08 and eips, = 
bound together with you, and 


—J. I.) 
an, after Lather, gives Leben for 
interpretation is ares by very maany, oe g 


. sa, 
“perhaps a faint reference to the 
ee Rally ie vere ee al 
sou our ¥ tences, 

vo them L.} om ° 


fpey abray, see WINER, p. 186. [Benext’s pare 
phrase: Anima nostra cupiebat § immeare in 
animam vestram—and similarly Carrsostom: ras 
Wuxas els Suas xevocas, effundere—though suitable to 
peradovvat, is opposed to the ydp of v. 9. and per- 
hape also contains a th t not quite apostolic, and 
only in seeming accord with the figure of the mother, 
since not the suckling as such, but the Sdarew is the 
tertium comparationis, To think of the gospel as 
the milk, according to 1 Pet. ii. 2; comp. Heb. v. 18 
(Dz Werrs, Ltnrwann, and others), is quite as little 
in keeping, since it is really not the Apostle’s goe- 
pel, but is expressly called the gospel of God, and 
since for that very reason, as bas been pointed out, 
this consideration does not enter into the com- 
parison with a mother, In pera8oiva: ras yrds 
the exposure of the life in danger and persecutions 
is commonly thought of; nor is this excluded, 
since v. 9 contains merely an illustrative example 
such as was required by the context, and was fitted 
to repel the imputation of covetousness and am- 
bition. —RiaGEenBacu. } 

21. (V. 9.) For ye remember our toil and 
travail.— Mrnporedere, More sonorous than of8are 
(vv. 1, 2, 5, 11); here with an accusative; ch. i. 8, 
with a genitive—On ydp, see Note 20. [The 
reference of ydp to Haro: eyerfinper, v. 7, is too 
remote; that to dyawyrol quiw eyerhdynte (Line- 
MANN), unsuitable —RiGgGenBacu. | Kézwos is strength- 
ened by the addition of pdxSos,* as at 2 Thess, 
iii, 8 (a verse which agrees almost verbally with 
ours), and 2 Cor. xi. 27. The expressions in their 
connection denote the most strenuous bodily labor 
at his handicraft as oxnvorods (Acts. xviii. 3), a 
maker of tents out of leather or cloth for shep- 
herds, travellers, soldiers, &c. (Winrr, Real- 
worterbuch IT. pp. 218,725). This xsros and udxSos 
is now explained in a sentence appended, as in v. 7, 
by asyndeton (ydp after »verds being spurious), in 
which the emphasis lies on what stands foremost, 
yurrds wal fyudpas épya(duevor, a8 in v. 8 on ras 
daur&y yuxds. And now, as dxnpdtaper els duds 1d 
eberyyéXuoy rot Seoi plainly answers to 1d ebayyédoy 
rou Seot of v. 8, 80 does vuxrds cal yd 
épya(Suevo: to ras davréy Wexds, zo that there 
accrues from this a new and more precise confir- 
mation of our view of the ydp and of pera8oipas 
Tas davrav Wuxds. 

22, Working night and day.—'Epyd(eoSai, 
of manual labor, as ch. iv. 11, and often. We 

Geman say day and night, as fudpas Kal vuxrds, 
uke xvill. 7; Acts ix. 24, and frequently in the 
Apocalypse; but elsewhere, and always in Paul's 

[both in his letters and speeches, ch. jii. 10; 

2 Thess. iii. 8; 1 Tim. v. 5; 2 Tim. i. 8; Acts xx. 
81; xxvi. 7.—J. L.], yuerds wal nudpas or vbnra nal 
juépay, because the Jews, as also the Athenians, be- 
in the civil day with the evening. Here this order 
is emphatio,t because night-work is the more un- 
usual and irksome. We are not, therefore, to sup- 


,| pose that Paul preached all day, ang performed 


*(Exuicorr: “The former perhaps marks the toil on the 
side of the ng it involves (see on 1 Tim. iv. 10), the 
vation seems to 


, on the aide of the magnitude of the obstacles it has 

this is Wordsw : 
‘¢The former word expresses energy of action, the other 
i : **No distinction 


t [So ALForD. But the correctness of the remark may 
be questioned, since Paul, as ix mentioned above, observes 
the same order everywhere else.—J, L.] 
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manual labor in the night-time; on the contrary, the 
latter occupation filled up also a good part of the 
Cay, as on the other hand he preached likewise at 
night (Acts xx. 7); but, generally, day and night is, 
as with us, a vivid expression for without intermission 
(comp. especially Rev. xx. 10). 

23. That we might not be burdensome to 
any of by his having to care for my support. 
So little did the Apostle seek any profit from the 
Thessalonians, that he sought not even the necee- 
saries of life from them but earned them for himself, 
that his intercourse with them might on his part be 
altogether one of giving. Jn hac etiam parte jure 
suo obstinuit (CaLvin; comp. Note 16). For the 
matter in question, comp. Acts xviii. 8; xx. 84; 
1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 7 sqq.; 2 Cor. xi. 8 eqq.; Phil. 
iv. 10 sqq., and Doctr. and Eth., 5.—On «npérrew 
eis, see Winer, p. 191. 

24. (V. 10.) We are witnesses and God.— 
The Apostle having in three sentences with ovx— 
daAd (vv. 1 and 2,3 and 4, 5 9) confuted the re- 
proaches cast upon him, and which are summed up 
in the fewest words in v. 8—having shown that his 
doctrine fs not an idle delusion, but the gospel of 
God, and that he himself has labored, not from 
selfish motives of covetousness and ambition, nor 
with impure methods of craft and flattery, but in 
the sight of God and with the most devoted love— 
he now at last opposes to that a brief, positive 
sketch of his ministry, and for this he again appeals 
to the Thessalonians and God as witnesses (comp. 
v. 5), by way of giving to his assertion so much the 
more of the impressive earnestness of truth. Men 
must witness for his manner of acting; God wit- 
nesses, in his conscience and theirs, for his inward 
disposition. This explanatory sentence likewise is 
added by asyndeton (comp. vv. 7, 9), a construction 
to which in the present instance the liveliness of 
emotion also contributes, 

25. How holily, and righteously, and un- 
blamably, &c.—‘Oolews, with perceptible, inward 
reverence of God; &:xalws, with due consideration 
of men, leaving and giving to every one his own 
(comp. Eph. iv. 24; Tit. ii. 12 [Luke iL 75; Tit. 
L 8]);¢ &sdéurres, unblamably, irreproachably in 
the whole deportment—the negative side to the two 
positive ones (Linemann), especially to 8:nalws 
(OrsHavseNn). This qualification Paul adds, because 
reproaches had been cast upon him.t [Benert and 
others: toward themselves, in order to get the three 
references to (tod, men, themselves as in Tit. ii. 12; 
but this is here inadmissible, since all is referred to 
duiy rois moredoves — doles assigning merely the 
religious ground of the behavior toward the be- 
lievers.—R1GGENBacH.] It is commonly not enough 
considered, that we have here before us, not adjec- 


tives, but adverbs (comp. Acts xx. 18., was éyerdpnp | bY 


ped’ ducoy); Paul is not speaking of his walk, his 
entire personal bearing (De Werrrz, Hormann)— 
otherwise we must have had 8e10, &c. (comp. ofou, 


* (But Wize there reverts to LurHer’s unter euch, in- 
stead of the preferable an of previous editions; and AcBER- 
Len’s own version has sips the dative: oe wir 
euch. It may also be no ere that, for cis vuds, the Cod. 

in. a prima manu reads vpiv.—J. L.) 

t [Benox.: Sancte in rebus divints, fuste erga homines— 
the classical distinction betwoen dciws and dcxales, but not 
always to be pressed in the N. T.—J. L. 

t [Evxicotr: ‘‘ Perhape it is safer to say that dcies and 
&xaiws form on the positive side a compound idea of hol 
purity and righteousness, whether towards God or 
men, while audusrres stateson the negative side the 
blamelessnoss in both aspec-s and relations.”—J. L. 


ch. {. 5)}—but of the manner of his dealing with the 
believers (WiNnzR, p. 413). 

26. To [for] you who believed.—iyir is 
simply the dative of direction or reference: to. 
toward you (Dx Werte, Kocn) [not a dative of in- 
terest: for your advantage,* nor yet of judgment: 
appeared to you (Ccumentus and TxrorHy act, 

ALVIN, Bexart, Lingmann) ; the adverbs in that 
case would scarcely be admissible-—RieesnxBacn. }.+ 
The addition rots sivretovow, at first view a tly 
superfluous [Jowxrr], must here as at v. 13 have ita 
own ground and significance. The besevers were 
told that their faith was credulity and superstition, 
that they had allowed themselves to be ensnared, 
abused, and misled by the stranger, and that this was 
now called faith. A similar way of talking to that 
nowadays, which confounds faith with opinion, 
notion, dim, baseless feeling. In opposition to this 
Paul dwells with emphasis on the word faith in its 
true import, and shows how he had never abused 
their confidence in him and his word so as to in- 
dulge himself in impurity of any kind, but rather, 
honoring their faith as faith in God and His word, he 
had in all his proceedings kept holy what was holy, 
and bad with all earnest men exhorted them to a 
walk worthy of God. [Those, who explain the 
dative as a dative of judgment, take rots rurrevov- 
ow reatrictively: tametsi aliis non tla videremur ; § 
Brnegt. Especially contrary to v. 13 (?).—RIGGEX- 
BACH. ]—Evyerfdnpuer, as in vv. 5,7; chap. i. 5. 

27. (V. 11.) Whilst we, as ye know, &c. 
[Eiven as ye know how we, &c.]—Kaitdwrep 
of8are is a parenthetical clause.similar to xadés 
of8are of vv. 2, 5; it belongs to the following parti- 
cipial construction. This time the Apostle puts 
waSdwep for xadds, because immediately after as 
occurs twice. The first ds belongs to éva éxacror, 
and has here a strengthening force such as it carries 
also elsewhere in connection with éxacros (see Pas- 
sow under éxaoros), @ usage very nearly akin to the 
connection of és with superlatives. The corrobora- 
tion eFs xavros, of frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament, is found likewise in classic Greek (A. 
Butruann, p. 105), With the double reénforcement, 
&s els Exarros, comp. Rev. xxi. 21; da els Exacros; 
Eph. v. 83: dpets of nad Eva éxarros. The partici- 
pial clauses, vv. 11, 12, show to what extent Paul 
behaved holily and righteously and unblamably to- 
ward the believera (v. 10), and we have therefore 
resolved the participles by in that.| The main em- 


* (An interpretation rb by Muscutos, allowed by 
BavMGARTEX, and adop y ExLicorr (whose version, 
bowers to you that believe, doce not convey that idea).— 


t (The objection drawn from the adverbs to the construoc- 
tion of dui asa dat. fudicii—a construction followed alao 
ALrorp, who cites 2 Pet. iil. 14—is plausible only when, 
by an arbi rendering of the verb, as — oppeared, were 

At, the idea of judgment is transferred to it from the 
dative.—-J. L.) y 
? (German: ale Dativ des Vortheils = as a dative of in- 
But this must be a misprint for Urtheils.—J. L.) 

§ — also restrict vsty rors mor. to dpdure 
tes (SyRiac, THEODERET, (KcumeEnivs, Carvin, &c.). The 
Greek order is this: “‘Ye are witnesses, and how 
holily and righteously and unblamably to (for) you who 
believed we behaved.” Probably the import of the 
dative in this case must be left dou . Exuicort’s ob- 
jection to it as a dative of judgment, that “the Apostle 
would scarce] ts appealed to God in reference to the 
e decisi 


recovering th from declension and apostasy 
Gal. iv. 14, 13; Rev. ii. 8, 5; &o.—J. L.] 
I (én dem wir, wie ihr ja wisset, &0.—J. L.) 
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phasis of the participial construction rests on the 
conclusion, els rd weprxareiy dfiws, &c. Seana 
and yet so that Paul would in connection therewit 

lay stress on two other considerations: 1. That he 
bad taken pains to hold every one in particular to 
this worthy walk, and hence the doubly strengthened 
éxarres ; 2. That for this end he had exerted all his 
force of speech, and hence the combination of the 
three sonorous | articiples, The Apostle’s unblama- 
ble deportment towards the belicvers was shown in 
his exhorting every individual with the whole power 
of his address to nothing else but a walk worthy of 
God. This is simply the connection of v. 10 with 
vv. 11, 12. The comparison with a father has refer- 
ence to all three points: a father keeps his children 
singly in his eye, and trains every one according to 
his individuality ; he employs all the force of exhor- 
tation in kindness and severity; he would keep his 
children only to what is good, and to no evil of any 
kiod. Here, where the question is not, as in vv. 7, 
8, about devoted love, but holy earnestnesa, Paul 
compares himself, not to a mother, but to a father. 
Paul never writes tautologically, but, even while re- 
peating similar thoughts, advances to new and wider 
points of view. [Juterpreters in general do not 
agree with me in regarding xaddwep oiSare as a pa- 
renthesis, but take of8are as a governing verb, on 


which és, apart from éva éxagroy, is dependent. But | una 


since és is followed only by participles, they are 
obliged to supply the verbum jfinifum, and then, be- 
cause duas is afterwards added, fryarfoaper, ovx 
esx] aghxaner, &c., is supplied to éva éxacroy 
Pg.r, Scnotr, and others), or to the entire clause 
due (Beza, Grorics, Fratr), or éyerhSnuer, from 
the previous context (BenceL, LUNEMANN, Scared 
Worpeworrn }), or, the supplement oe eft inde- 
terminate, an anacoluthon js assumed (De Wetrr, 
[Etticurr]). With these tical inconveniences 
there is then connected also an erroneous and artifi- 
cial view of the logical relation of vv. 11, 12 to v. 
10, as that Paul speaks in v. 10 of his bebavior 
generally ; in vv. 11, 12, for confirmation of that, 
of the discharge of his duty as a teacher in particu- 
lar (De Werte, Kocn, similarly Hormann); or that 
in proof of his own virtue he adduces the fact of 
his having exhorted the Thessalonians to virtue, it 
being here taken for granted that one, who has it so 
much at heart that others shall be virtuous, will be 
so himself (Linzmaxn). Independently of other 
objections to these views, they would require a «al 
after caddwrep or after epicenter 

28. Exhorted and encouraged and adjured. 
—#épas is superfluous ¢ after ds eva exacroy Sua; 
similar repetitions in the classics and also in the 
New Testament, Col. ii. 13; ¢ Matt. viii. 1; and often 


ad [Atwitneendiag oe above remarks, I adhere still to 


very | bable that any considerations of eupbony de- 
the use of cabdzep here, instead of cabu¢ (vv. 
5; ch.i 5. Seech. ii 13, nabss deriv aAnOws). Perhaps it 


iL 
might rather be said, that the former was selected for the 
sake of stil] more strongly emphasizing the exactness of 
the corraspondence between the personal and the official 
tondurt of the Apostle.—J. L.) 


t (It is wanting in Cod. Sin.—Exticotr spenks of it as 
& “collective ouas, serving still more clearly to define all 
that were included—a di-fining and supplementary acousa- 
tive, somemhai allied to the use of that case in the oxjyua 
taf Show wai pépos."—J.L.] | 
; il me editions repeating vpnas after ovrehworolyce,— 


d 


(Winer, p. 581). Wapaxadciy, to exhort generally; 
wapauuveicaa, kindly to encourage; papréperdas, 
earnestly and solemnly to obtest, like 3:apaprépecdar, 
1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14; iv. 1. Benog.: Mapa 
Kad. movet, ut facias aliquid (libenter); wapapvd., 
ut cum gaudio; paprup., ut cum limore. The two 
last participles really specify the twofold style and 
method of the wapaxaAciv, and may be also gram- 
matically subordinated to it, as, for example, 3urdue- 
vot of v. 7 [6] is subordinated to (nrotrres of v. 6, 
and xwAudyray of v.16 to uh dpecndyrer wal evar 
tlay of v.15 (comp. 2 Tim. i. 4). In favor of this 
are the facts, 1. that els rd weprwar. cannot depend 
on paprup., which must have either fa (1 Tim. v. 21) 
or the simple infinitive (2 Tim. ii. 14); 2. that suas 
is unsuitable to naprup., which cannot have an accu- 
sative of the person alter it, except in the here inad- 
missible sense of taking one to witness. Perhaps 
the pleonastic dyads is put after wapaxadodrres for the 
very purpose of separating the subordinate partici- 
ples from the superior one. Even as to form, wapa- 
pus. and paprup. belong together as of the middle 
voice, and are jointly distinguished from the active 
wapaxadourres. Thus: We exhorted you with kindly 
encouragement as well es with earnest obtestation.* 
Comp., moreover, on the accumulation of participles 
Note 27.—The division of verses is bene very 


pt. t 

29. (V. 12.) That ye should walk in a manner 
worthy, &c.—Els rd wepiwar. is thus dependent on 
wWapaxad., and denotes the contents or object of the 
exhortation. (So also Linemann, who thinks, indeed, 
that els may be referred to all the three participles ; 
but in that case els must rather denote the purpose, 
as De Werte and Kocw understand it.—RiceeEn.- 


“a 

ith Aflws rod Seot roi xadrovvros comp. Eph. 
iv. 1: dfios rijs eAfoews, Col. i. 10: dgles rod xuplov. 
The two ideas are here combined. KaAotvrros, pres- 
ent; because the kingdom and glory are still fu- 
ture, so that the call thereto, though it has already 
gone forth, yet continucs till the coming of Christ, 
when the kingdom and the glory shall be revealed 
(Linruann).t The participle is even half-substan- 
tival, like é puduevos, ch. i. 10. 

80. Into his own kingdom and glory.— Mag- 
nificum syntheton (BENGEL). Not a _hendiadys: 
kingdom of His glory, or glory of His kingdom 

Koppx, O_snavsen, &c.); nor yet: earth/y kingdom 
the Church) and heavenly glory (BatuaarreNn-Cru- 
sius); nor is &dga the glory of the Messianic king.-. 
dom (Dz Werte), but, since éavrod belongs also to. 
8éta, the glory of God, Rom. v. 2 (Liinewann).. 
Comp. the closing doxology of the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘Eavrov is emphatic by position, as in v. 7 [WeEB-- 
STER and WILKINSON: “ implying a participation, or 
the most exalted fellowship and interest in the Divine 
blessedness,”"—J. L.]. Paul would here again, at 
the end of the entire section as at its beginning (vv. 
2,4; see Notes 4 & 10), give prominence to the 


* (Similarly Peirz: ‘in words both of encouragement 
and solemn admonition.” —It is quite probable that rapaxa- 
Aourres may draw the byuas to itself as being the generic 
word. But what is said above more than that is too coi fi- 
acon stated. Certainly there is not anotler instance in 
the New Testament of rapaxaAdw (in the sense of aera 
being followed, any more than papripopa, by eis 76. e 
prevering construction of the former also is with iva or.an 
nfinitive.—J. L.] : 

t ce gs k Testament begins v. 12 with xai paprvpd- 


t [Vavonan: ‘“‘ A reiterated sound, continued thronghb 
the individual life.”—J. L.] 
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thought, that it is God with whom believers have to 
do, and of whom he had been the mere but honest 
instrument (hence the leading position of dcfes in 
=. 10.—Comp. v. 18). 

Thus: God calls you to a participation in His 
own kingdom, which will appear at Christ’s advent, 
and in His own Divine glory, into which believers 
then enter through the change [of the living, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51.—J. L.] or through the (first) resurrection. 
It might be asked whether Bao:Acla here is not 
to be taken in the active sense = kingly dominion ; 
yet this signification of BaoAela Tov Seov does not, 
to my knowledge, occur in the New Testament. But 
certainly the participation of Christians in the Baot- 
Aefa will really be a participation in the BaotAedew. 
Their calling is indeed to be glorified (Rom. viii. 17), 
not, however, to be ruled over, but to the BaoiAetew 
or cupBacorevew (Rom. v. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Tim. 
ii, 12; Rev. xx. 4, 6; xxii. 5).—The motive to a 
holy walk is therefore a double one, which yet again 
is but one and the same: Christians are to walk 
worthily, that is, they should regulate all their pro- 
ceedings and life-conduct in such a way as becomes 
1. the holy majesty of God, with whom by their 
calling they have fellowship: and 2. their own desti- 
nation, expressed in this calling, toa share in the 
full dignity, imperial and essential, of this same 
God. This pure light of glory excludes all impurity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 11, 7d ebayyérioy rijs Sdens, in con- 
nection with the preceding verses, and 1 John iii. 8). 
This section also, like the one before it, thus closes 
with an eschatological outlook. And, in truth, there 
meets us here the high practical importance of the 
Christian hope. Aas in suffering it begets patience 
(ch, i. 8), 80 in action a holy walk. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (Vv. 1-12.) To the Thessalonians assailed 
-on account of their faith Paul shows that there is 
something real about it,-both in his case (vv. 1-12) 
and in theirs (vv. 138-16). As proof he here cites, 
not miracles, as, for example, in Gal. ili. 5, but sim- 
ply the demonstration of the spirit and of power— 
what of Divine, self-evidencing light they had per- 
.ceived in him, and experienced in their own hearts 
and consciences, It is worthy of note that the Gen- 
tile Apostle, in the very first Epistle written by him 
for the Gentile world, insists on this. And such is 
still to-day the twofold evidence of Christianity in the 
midst of a world estranged from God, where so fre- 
quently all power, all culture, all historical life 
stands, or seems to stand, in opposition to the gos- 
pel: the children of light, in whom, as nowhere else 
in the world, we perceive a perfect and blessed life 
(Matt, v. 14-16; Phil. ii. 15), and the purifying and 
quickening Divine influences which we experience in 
ourselves from the gospel (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 

2. Our section is rich in self-praise, which, how- 
ever, develops itself rather, step by step, as sef- 
defence, A servant of Christ owes it, not so much 
to himself as his Master and his cause, to clear him- 
self of unjust imputations, whenever they threaten 
to hinder the progress of the gospel, and prejudice 
the faith and love of the brethren. How in such a 
-case one should express and demean himself may be 
learned from Paul, who first of all lets it be seen 
‘that he is Divinely certain of his cause, and is con- 
-acious of having acted with self-denial in the power 
-of God and before te eyes of God, and then also 


he appeals freely to human testimony. The Lord 
knows how, by means of the oppositions of the 
world or other humbling experiences, so to dispose 
his servants inwardly, that when circumstances are 
such that the ends of the Divine kingdom require it, 
they can and ought to speak of themselves in a way, 
that to the judgment of a merely natural morality 
appears as self-praise. Here belongs also, for exam 
ple, the fact that John distinguishes himself as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved; here belong many ex- 
pressions in the Psalms and passages of Daniel, as 
ch, i, 17-20; ix. 2, 8; 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 

3. Our section is a true al mtrror.* In 
the first and larger half (vv. 1-9) are two principal 
points of view, one of which concerns the cause, 
the doctrine; the other the individual, in respect 
partly of his inner motives, partly of his manner 
of acting and speaking. 1. For what concerns 
the doctrine, we must be able to testify that it 
is no misleading error, no idlc, impotent human 
invention of any sort, that we preach, but the 
gospel of God, the glad tidings which God Himself 
would have to be published to men. We speak in 
the consciousness, and in the power, of a Divine 
commission, not as those who are enthusiastic for 
some self-contrived, human system, and sucli like, 
nor as idle babblers believing nothing. 2. For 
what concerns, a. the disposition and purpose 
in the discharge of the office, we know that we 
are free from impure motives of avarice and am- 
bition, for we prosecute our work for souls in the 
continual presence of Him who knows the heart, and, 
to please whom, we have to prosecute it earnestly, 
and in fervent love to those entrusted to us. That 
we may offer no hindrance to the gospel, we wil- 
lingly forego the honor and profit that we might 
otherwise properly claim. We are not satisfied with 
the faithful fulfilment of what is officially prescribed, 
but voluntarily undertake additional toil and trouble 
of every kind. We spare not our health or our 
life, where the honor of our Lord and the salvation 
of souls are concerned. In short, instead of seeking 
aught for ourselves, the soul of our work is self- 
sacrificing love. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 6, As regards the means and manner of 
our working, we stand in no need of any sort of 
cunning or spurious pastoral shrewdness to draw the 
people to us, and secure for ourselves their respect. 
We never deal in flattering words. We aim not at 
all at pleasing men.—In the second half (vv. 10-12) 
Paul exhibits the holy and righteous behavior of a 
servant of Christ toward the beltevers, and shows bow, 
1. so far as concerns the Church, this consists in not 
merely proclaiming the word generally, but in also 
bringing it near to individual souls, so that in this 
way the special care of souls is added to preaching. 
2. For what concerns the preacher himeclf, he should 
put forth all bis strength, and in different ways, 
adapted to occasional circumstances, to individuals 
and spiritual conditions, point those committed to 
him to the right way. 38. With regard, finally, to 
the doctrine, it should aim at nothing else but to 
hold the hearers to what is good. But in Christianity 
that which is morally Good has a thoroughly religious 
character. It is a walk worthy of God. Nor does 
even that exhaust the matter. It is not merely the 
relation of single souls, or even of the congregation, 
to God, that is to be held up to believers, but God 
has a kingdom, a corporate order of life, in which 

* Comp. Lehrer- und Predigerspi 1 Thess. té. 1-12 in 
ZELLER’S Monalsblatt vun Beuggen, 1860, No. 10 sqq. 
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He really shares His glory with the creature. To 
tbis kingdom, already founded in Christ, but to be 
first manifested at His advent, we are called. Our 
walk should bear in itself the stamp of our so high 
Jestiny. Weshould act from motives drawn from the 
kingdum and the glory. The preaching, therefore, 
nust teach what the kingdom is, and what the glory 
jcomp. my Discourse: die biblische Lehre von Keiche 
Gottes in threr Bedeutung fir die Gegenwart [The 
Bible Doctrine of the Kingdom of God in its tm- 
portance for the present time}, Basel, 1859).— Lastly, 
in our section there is this fact also to be particularly 
noticed, that the Apostle compares himself in his 
ministry to a father and a mother: the latter in the 
first half, the former in the second. The parental 
relation, that most original of all human relations 
(being preceded only by the conjugal), that image of 
God’s relation to men, is itself again the natural, 
God-given pattern for all other relations of superior 
and inferior, and so especially also for preachers and 
and pastors. <A servant of Christ has in his own 
house a constant school for his office. What he 
feels and does for his own children, the same he 
should feel and do for his Church. Yet, not 
merely the earnestness of paternal love, but the ten- 
derness and self-sacrifice likewise of the maternal, 
is in the Apostle. He speaks of the parental rela- 
tion, not by way of making it the foundation of just 
claims, but with an eye to its obligations and perfor- 


4, (V. 2.) It is worthy of remark that in v. 2 
Paul does not say: we were bold in Christ, to speak 
unio you the gospel of Christ, but: in God, of 
Ged; and so throughout the entire section (see 
vv. 4, 8,9, 12,13). To obviate the objections of 
the Gentiles and Jews, he purposely reverts to the 
altimate ground, still common more or less to them 
and Christians, Against Jesus Christ, that historical 
Person, they might bring forward the same excep- 
tions as against the Apostle himself; but God is His 
own immediate witness in the conscieuces of all men. 
And this Divine witness of conscience was, and is, 
on the side of the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 
2; v.1i) To this we too, in contending with the 
adversaries, must always again revert. We must 
connect Christ with God, Christianity with religion, 
that is, with the religious and moral nature of man 
ia general, the positive and historical with the ideal 
(comp. John vii. 17). 

5. (V. 5.) Twice in our short section does Paul 
cakl God to witness, vv. 5, 10, as he does in like man- 
ner also elsewhere, Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 23; 
comp. xi. 31; Rom. ix. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 7. A servant of 
God may often find himself in the same position, espe- 
cially when meeting assaults, and where the question 
is about dispositions and prayers. A parallel to 
this is presented by the Verely, J say unto you, which 
ts found so frequently in the mouth of the Lord, in 
the Synoptists with a single, in John with a double, 
ahr. It was necessary for Him, in opposition to the 
unbelief or dulness of His hearers, to corroborate 
the often very paradoxical truth which he had to 
advance. Such assertions and protestations are ap- 
proaches to the oath, to which some of them come 
tuzte close, particularly 2 Cor. i. 2, 8, and therefore 
contributions to the Scriptural view of the doctrine 
of the oath, and to the correct interpretation and 
application of Matt. v. 38-37 ; James v. 12. 

6. (V. 9.) Paul insists strongly on the right of 
ministers fo live of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 7 sqq. ; 1 Tim. 
v. 17,18; Gal, vi. 6), and he himself also receives 


support from the Philippians ard other churches (4 
Cor. xi. 8 sq.; Phil. iv. 10 sqq.). But in Corinth (1 
Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 7 sqq.) and Thessalonica and 
apparently in Ephesus also (Acts xx. 833-35) he ac. 
cepted nothing during his work there, but provided 
for his own maintenance partly by manual labor 
(Acts xviii. 8; xx. 34), partly through the gifts of 
other Churches (2 Cor. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 16), He did 
this, that he might offer no hindrance to the gospel 
(1 Cor. ix. 12); at Corinth, in consideration of the 
false Apostles (2 Cor. xi, 12 aqy.); at Thessalonica, 
in consideration probably of the unbelievers, whose 
calumnies he forsaw, or was already even in some 
measure aware of. For that the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were poor, as CHRYsosToM and others suppose, 
there is nothing to indicate; indeed, according to 
Acts xvii. 4, there were at any rate not a few rich 
persons among them. At the same time the Apostle 
desired also in his own person to furnish an example 
of fidelity in a earthly calling, of strenuous labor, 
of devoted love (Acts xx. 85; 2 Thess, iii 7 8qq.). 
We have now here before us one of the cases in 
which, as in so many outward thinge—for example, 
in regard to usages, the times and places of Divine 
service, &c.—it could pot be but that changes, to 
wit, specific regulations, should gradually be forth- 
coming in the Church. Soon the clerical calling 
eould no longer be united with a secular one. It 
had therefore to be furnished with a regular income, 
and this is in accordance with Paul’s doctrine. If 
then, we neither can nor should directly imitate his 
practice herein; if indeed, speaking generally, the 
exemplariness of the Lord and His Apostles does 
not require from us « direct, outward imitation—this 
were really to turn the gospel again into law and 
letter (comp. ch. i. 6, 7, Doctrinal and Ethical, Note 
5),—it is only the more important that we enter into 
the meaning and gpirit of the Apostle, and act on 
this Apostolic view of the matter. Not to the Pope 
alone does his worldly dominion prove to be ruin; 
among us also earthly good has already become the 
curse and snare of many cl en. This is one of 
the tenderest points in the relation between the 
shepherd and the flock, and by it is often insensibly 
closed the mouth of the shepherd and the heart of 
the sheep. There are certain portions of income, 
those that partake more of the nature of perquisites, 
which still fall immediately under the apostolic rule, 
not to burden those who would thereby be burdened, 
and rather to undergo privations, “lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ” (1 Cor. ix, 12). It de 
serves also to be noticed that the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 
14) says, that the Lord hath ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel, should 
have wherewithal to live, and not more. With us, 
to be sure, and especially of late, care is commonly 
taken that we should not have it in our power to 
think of laying up treasures, The wish expressed 
by Schleiermacher in 1804, “that the relations of 
the preacher’s position should be put more and more 
on such a footing, that it could present no external 
attraction to those who did not value it for its own 
sake,” has already received a manifold fulfilment. 
Those, however, who have to struggle with want and 
privation, may seek and find a strong consolation in . 
the fact, that they thus stand nearer to the apostolic 
model, than if they lived in abundance of everything. 
Comp. the flaming words of Lupwia Horacker in 
his Life by A. Knapp, 1852, p. 157 sq.: “Ofter 
enough have I been offended with a certain class of 
ministers. To lament over their poor pay i3 the 
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whole business, their main topic of conversation. 
Nowhere is there less of faith and contentment than 
among men of this sort. With them the earthly 
mind thoroughly predominates. Jn no class is there 
less of Divine understanding. In heaven we shall 
robably meet the smallest proportion of ministers ; 
or it is well-nigh impossible that such an ease-loving, 
selfish minister should enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Is it not a real mercy that we are even kept a little 
short? How much money, then, must a preacher 
have on band? Or how much must he have in 
furniture and pictures? On this absurdity I could 
descant fora day, and not exhaust the topic, dealin 
not with individual cases, but with the thing iteelf? 
nor yet out of illiberality of feeling, but from long 
observation. Ah, where is the imitation of Christ’s 
life of poverty? No doubt, there are many who 
suffer, but why ? because they fancy that a son is 
not saved, unless he gets to be a gentleman at the 
University. The true sufferers are they who are 
silent and endure, looking up to God.” 

[M. Henry: There is no general rule to be drawn 
from this instance; either that ministers may at no 
time work with their hands for supply of their out- 
ward necessities, or that they ought always to do 
s0.—J. LJ. 

7. (V. 11.) Paul emphasizes the fact that he 
had exhorted every single individual. Comp. Acts 
xx. 81, and especially the thrice repeated wdyta Ey» 
Sperov of Col. i. 28. Here, as in Rom. v. 12, 15, 
18 sq.; 1 Tim. ii. 4 8qq., the emphasis is on &Spa- 
wos, since Paul is speaking of the spread of the 
Gogpel among the Gentiles, of the removal of the 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, of Jesus be- 
longing a8 man ww all mankind, and of every indivi- 
dual simply as a man having an interest in Him. 
This is that idea of humanity, of the infinite value 
of each individual human soul before God, which 
first came to light in the New Covenant, in Chriati- 
anity, and of which the Gentile Apostle was pre- 
eminently the bearer. In ancient times, to which 
the Old Covenant still essentially belongs, mankind 
was as yet given up as fleshly to the forees of nature, 
and therefore also to national divisions. The oppo- 
sition of CY and B43, Aads and Sry stood in force, 
as that of Greeks and Barbarians; for God in His 
revelation condescended to the crotxeia rot xdéopov. 
Not yet was the individual of any ccnusequence in 
himself as a man; he came into view merely as a 
member of the larger natural whole, the people. 
A relative advance in this respect is certainly not to 
be mistaken within the sphere of the old world, 
when, for example, we think in the Old Testament 
of the Psalms, in Greece ef the schools of philos- 
ophy, in Rome of the domestic life of a Cato and 
others. But even the Psalmist, who knows that io 
covenant with his God he is strong and secure 
against all the world, is ever an Israelite; the Gre- 
cian sage is always a Hellene; and so forth. First 
on the cross of Christ was the flesh and the whole 
power of nature broken in pieces; first in Christ was 
the one new man created, so that now there is no 
longer a question of Jew, Greek, Barbarian, Scythian 
(Eph. ii. 15; Col. iii. 11); there was born the idea 
at once of humanity and of man; universalism, and 
along with that the true subjectivity and individual- 
ism, for every one singly to lay hold in faith freely 
from within on the salvation of God, and so attain 
tuo the fulness of human dignity (as was already rep- 
resented in the call of Abraham, Rom. iv.; Cal. 
iii.). Not only did Paul recognize and preach this 
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great truth; he likewise at the same time made 
practical application of it, on the universal side in 
his Gentile mission, on the other in his ial care 
of souls. The nationalists, therefore, have lost, not 
their significance, but merely the sting of mutual 
antipathy, so far as their members are in Christ; in 
the future kingdom of Christ the curse, the covering, 
will be removed from the nations as such, as from 
individuals at present, so that the whole life of his- 
tory shall be a regenerate life, a life from the dead 
(Rom. xi. 15: comp. Is. xxv. 7, 8). 

8. (V. 12.) Glory (8éta, I=; for this Luther 
has also sometimes Klarheit (clearness, lustre], as for 
BotdCew verkldren [to sllustrate]) is a radical term 
used in Scripture of God, which in theosophy has met 
with more cénsideration than in theology. It is the 
real, organic side in the conception of spirit, whereby 
the Absolute Personality is not a mere abstract Ego, 
but the Absolute Life, unfolding and shaping itself 
in a fulness (wAfpopa) of powers. What in earthly 
phrase has been called nature or the corporeity 
of God finds in the word glory—with which stand 
connected the expressions majesty, beauty, light, 
&c., when used of God—its Scriptural foundation 
and limitation, In glory is found the reason why 
the whole man, even as to his body, is called the 
image of God. By means of glory also is brought 
about, agreeably to its idea, the appearance or reve- 
lation of God. Christ’s glorification con-ists essen- 
tially in this, that His human nature is raised into 
the condition of this Divine glory. He makes a real, 
inward communication of jt to His own (unto mya- 
tica, the sacraments), so that they become partakers 
of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4; John xiv. 23; 
xvii, 6, 22, 24), till in the resurrection they are 
manifested in this glory, even as to their body (Col. 
iii. 83,4). Bsnexx (on Acts vii. 2) calls glory divi- 
nilas conspicua ; OxTiNnGER, the unveiled holiness, — 
the great word that sums up the whole New Testa- 
ment: J. T. Beck, christliche Lehrwissenchaft, p. 
67, the self-manifestation of the living image of 
God, which has for man a hidden side, but also one 
visible in rich forms and degrees, and for special 
revelations assumes special local shapes. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv. 1-12.—This section and its several parts are 
especially appropriate for texts of inaugural and or- 
dination sermons, and such like; happy he, who can 
take from it also his farewell text! The principal 
thought of the two main divisions, vv. 1-9 and 10— 
12, are embraced in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
department, No. 2, and there already arranged also 
with reference to the Homiletic use.— J. Micn. Hann: 
Our Epistle was written to such as had been 
awakened for about half a year; it is thus rather for 
such as are weaker and for beginners. For this 
reason Paul strengthens and apimates the Thessalo- 
nians by very circumstantial arguments from his 
own behavior, and that of Silas, among them; con- 
sidering that with inexperienced souls one must 
deal more largely in details, than with those who 
are more spiritually developed.—Tnr same: That is 
it which in our days makes faith so difficult: sinful 
men dare to call in question the word of God, and 
to correct it, saying quite plainly that to a great 
extent itis just the word of man. This mischievous 
cavilling may in dark hours of temptation rack with 
doubts even the lovers of truth, and frequently, if 
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they have thoughtful souls, they undergo no light 
sruggle. But these doubts are by the lover of 
trath overcome, and tend to the strengthening and 
confirmation of faith; for as all things must work 
‘ogether for good to those who love God and truth, 
30 likewise this, since it too belongs to the “all.”— 
Disvricn: For the Christian it is important fre- 
quently to review his previous guidance in Christ, 
that he may become ever more conscious of the 
work of the Lord, and also feel himself bound in 
hearty affection to those, through whom the Lord 
bas come to us. To the calumniators of the Apostle 
we owe thanks to this day, for having been to him 
the occasion for such an exact self-portraiture. The 
enemies of the truth know not at all, what good 
service they often render to it. 

Vv. 1,2. J. Mic. Hann: The great boldness 
after the contumelious suffering is a sound, valid 
proof of the truth of God’s word, and of faith’s 
real ground. How should human nature be uble to 
act and suffer thus aimlessly? Its wont truly is, to 
seek and intend self in everything.—Tuer same: The 
Lord’s true rs are for the most part pre- 
pared in the school of suffering, and not in the 
society of trifling, young people, who in their fri- 
volity often do not know what to go at. If one or 
another from that quarter is to prosper, he too is 
called out of the confusion into the school of the 
cross, like all the rest.—TuHk same: While the Spirit 
of glory rested on us (1 Pet. iv. 14), we had spiritual 
boldness, joy in God and with God, incomparable 
heart-joy ; for the life of the spirit was so predomi- 
nant, that we regarded nothing in nature. —RigGeER : 
Saffering does not weaken fuith, and so it does not 
even abate boldness in opening the mouth. Suffer- 
ing, indeed, undergone lovingly and willingly, as- 
sares a man that he is renewed into the image of 
Christ, and is treading in the footsteps wherein have 
walked all the lovers of truth, who in the world 
have been reviled. Suffering makes good salt; 
avoidance of the cross makes the salt insipid.— 
Tus same: When we hear of the boldness of the 
Apostlea, we often suppose that all fear had been 
blown away. But the Apostles themselves com- 
monly put the two things together; on the one side, 
what through grace obtained the victory, namely 
boldness, and, on the other side, those assaults from 
nature and from the aspect of the world, through 
which they had to fight their way with great conten- 
tion.—Zwitxai1: The preaching of the gospel does 
not go forward without a struggle, and indeed many 
struggies; for Christ is the sign that is spoken 

nst. 


{[Burxirr: The Apostle calls his boldness a 
boldness in God, because a boldness for God and 
from God.—Atrorp: All true confidence is in God 
a3 our God.—M. Henry: Suffering in a good cause 
should rather sharpen than blunt the edge of holy 
resolation.—J. L. ] 

Vv. 8, 4. Rieger: It is still at present an 
easy thing for the world, when the gospel is pro- 
pounded, to give it sometimes the appearance of 
esror, saperstition, peculiar notions; and in other 
eases, where gome concession must be made to any 
one, to impute to him impure aims and self-sceking. 
—Tag same: In preaching the gospel, much de- 
pends on the heart and ita purity tried and approved 
by God ; only in a good conscience can the mystery 
of the faith be pat. Not merely in the beginning and 
on oar firat reception into His service does God prove 
our heart, but daily and hourly.—Catvin: To please 


God and to please men are bronght together by 
Paul as things mutually opposed.—Rircer: In 
striving to please, not men, but God, the gate is 
strait, and the way narrow. One should, of course. 
commend himself to the consciences of men— 
should so deal with them, that, without his pleasing 
them after the flesh, they shall yet think favorably 
of him, and not in distrust turn away their heart 
and ear—should show to every man all gentleness, 
condescension, and readiness to oblige, and yet so 
keep himself apart in the spirit of the cross, as to 
be intent on pleasing, not men, but God (1 Cor. x. 
33).—DizpRrich: We may well trust those, who, in 
their transactions with us, desire in everything only 
to please God; God certainly desires what is best 
for us. Such as would merely please us will at the 
least, and without their knowing it, be unfaithful to 
us.—RikGER: Precious operation of the Spirit of 
glory, who rests on the sufferers, and, in their deep- 
est submersion in the baptism of sorrow, instructs 
them still to keep their head up, and to say to their 
God: For he knoweth the secrets of the heart (Ps. 
xliv, 22).* 

Vv. 5-7. Rizazgr: We cannot do too much 
for the sake of winning men’s souls; and, if the 
world calls that flattery, we are to regard it as little 
as Jesus left off eating and drinking with publicans 
and sinners on account of the Pharisees. When, 
indeed, one’s aim with men is to steal some advan- 
tage for one’s self or one’s friends, and lull others 
to sleep to their own soul’s hurt, in that case there 
may be dunger of indulging in words of flattery : 
and therefore the Apostle immediately disclaims 
covetousness also.—CaLvin: Where avarice and am- 
bition rule, there follow innumerable corruptions, 
and the whole man sinks into vanity; for these are 
the two fountains, whence flows the corruption of 
the entire ministry.—Curysostom: Paul says not: 
We were dishonored, nor yet: We received no 
honor ;—that were to have reproached the Thessalo- 
niuans ;—but: We sought it not. [(cumenivs ex- 
tends the emphasis to éf dv3péxwr: ‘for the glory 
that is from God they both sought and received: rhy 
yap éx Seob wal eChrovy nal dAduBavoy.—J. L.] 
J. M. Haun: Although as ambassadors of the sover- 
eign Lord of the whole creation we might have used 
authority, yet we did not seek to extort from you 
any such as that you should look upon us 
with fear and awe. This is the way nowadays of 
those who presume on their office. But what credit 
have they with the people, and what hearts trust 
them? That is the very reason why they are uni- 
versally abandoned. Not so the Lord’s ambassadors! 
—Ruzarr: Therein consists a great secret of the 
kingdom of Christ, that by means of love, whereby 
the greatest becomes as the servant of all, He 
effects more, maintains a more fruitful order, than is 
achieved in any worldly empire by ever so rigorous 
a distinction of ranks.—Tuxr same: Christians, it is 
true, are not an abject people; they deal in large 
aims and hopes. They do not, however, seek honor 
from men, nor in the present time, but take it on 
credit against the resurrection of the just. 

[Burxirr: Flattery in any is odious, in a minister 
"tis monstrous, both because spiritual men ought to 
be most plain-hearted, and alse because flattery 
about spiritual things is most fatal and pernicious, 
both to the giver and receivers.—A. CLrarkE: They 

* (Ps. xliv. 21 of the English version, Luther's version, 


followed in our text: nun kennel er ja unsers Hereens 
Grund.—J. L.} 
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that preach the gospel should dive (not riot) by the 
gospel. But woe to that man who entered into the 
labor for the sake of the hire; he knows not Christ 
and how can he preach Him ?—J. i 

Vv. 7-9. The Apostle’s motherly love to those 
committed to his care, as shown 1. in the most in- 
timate heart-communications to them, 2. in tender 
affability, 3. in indefatigable self-sacrifice —The con- 
nection of official fidelity with personal love.—New- 
born children often cry a great deal, get sick easily, 
give also every kind of annoyance, and need much 
care, and only a mother’s love and a mother’s patience 
can bear with them (BicusEL: Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben eines Landgeistlichen, Evangelische Kirchenzet- 
tung, 1859).—Roos: Dost thou from hearty love 
undergo day and night toil and trouble, which no 
man imposes on thee, or repays ?—CaLvin: Paul's 
unwillingness to have his wants supplied was in 
order that he might not hinder the gospel. For 
good pastors must be careful, not merely to run 
strenuously in their ministry, but of this also, that, 
so far as is im their power, they remove all obstacles 
from their course.—R1eGER: Ministers of the gos- 
pel never want occasion to practise many an econ- 
omy in housekeeping, in the education of children, 
in clothes and comforts; whereby in some cases one 
has rather wherewithal to give to the needy, and in 
other cases our income suffices, nor is there any 
need to trouble ourselves and others with so many 
complaints, or with so much striving after changes. 
And again, there is always reason why we should 
not set so high a value on what we are compelled to 
add from our own means, but reflect whether it is 
quite as much, as when Paul along with his preach- 
ing labored as a handicraftsman.—Paul made no 
claims on this life—desired not to have things easy 
in the present world; and therefore also the world 
could do him no harm.—J. G. Kors: He who has 
the Spirit of Christ is faithful also in his earthly 
calling. That is, he is not too lazy to apply his 


Cu. I. 


powers in that direction; and neither does he do 
too much, so as to waste his strength in vanity. 
He gives his time to securing the heavenly call- 
ing in the midst of the earthly one. Such a man 
. — so much more effective in the kingdom of 

[V.10. Wesster and Wixinson: Only he- 
lievers can rightly estimate holiness and rizhteous- 
ness; and it betokens high attainments m religion to 
be considered, and to be, an example of holiness 
and righteousness to them.—J. L.] 

Vv. 10-12. Rizerr: He who in Divine things 
seeks not his own, but serves the will of God, acts 
holily ; he who does no wrong to his neighbor in 
anything, but shows him all love, acts righteously ; 
and he who, moreover, in his behavior, speech and 
entire conduct, puts it in no man’s power to charge 
him with an offensive contrast between his teaching 
and his life, acts unblamably. A father has and 
exerts an authority, but it is that of love, not of 
law.—SPENER says in one of his farewell discourses : 
I cannot say that I am pure from the blood of all 
men; for I cannot say that I have not ceased to 
warn every one.—Paul a model, not merely in preach- 
ing, but also in the care of souls, and in the union 
of the two. The great Apostle, who filled the whole 
world with the sound of the gospel, at the same time 
went after individual souls with all zeal. The differ- 
ent ways in which salvation must be brought near 
to different men, and even to the same men at differ- 
ent times. We must learn to vary our voice.—{ M. 
Hexry: We should not only be good as to our gene- 
ral calling as Christians, but in our particular call- 
ings and relations.—J. L.] 

[V.12. Bp. Davenant, on Col. i. 10: By this 
form of speaking we are admonished, that Christi- 
anity consists in a perpetual journey towards the 
celestial country, and that no one must halt by the 
way.—WesstEeR and WILKINSON: The kingdom is 
glorious, and the glory kingly.—J. L.] 


13-16. 


8. b. The Apostle now on his part also rominds the Thessalonians, with thanksgiving to God, that they had received 
his word as the word of God, as they have since continually expericnood in themselves God’s mighty working (v. 13). 
They could not otherwise have endured such vexations from their countrymen, as the brethren in Judea had from 
the Jews (v. 14), whose enmity to the truth and the Apostles, moreover, need give the less offence, that they are 
theroby rather only filling the measure of their sins, and ripening rapidly for judgment (vv. 15, 16). 


18 


For this cause’ also thank we [we also 
because, when ye received the word of 


give thanks to]* God without ceasing, 
od which ye heard of us [received 


from us the word of preaching that is of God],’ ye received it not as the word 

of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God [ye accepted, not men’s word, 

but, as it is in truth, God’s word],‘ which effectually worketh also [also work- 

14 eth|* in you that believe. For ye, brethren, became followers [imitators, pysyrai] 
of the churches of God which in Judea are [which are in Judea, trav obcav &v 

Tovdaig] in Christ Jesus; for ye also have suffered [suffered, éraGere] like ee 

e 


we same things, ra aira|° 
15 


of your own count 


en, even as they have of t 


ews; who both killed the Lord [also killed the Lord]’ Jesus and their own 
prophets,’ and have persecuted [and persecuted, éxdwwf£dvrwy] us,’ and they please 

16 not God, and are contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak [hindering us 
from speaking, xwAvdvrev. . . . Aadtjoat] to the Gentiles, that they might [may] 


CHAPTER II. 13-16. 


3¢ 


be saved, to fill up their sins always: for [but, 5€] the wrath ® is come [came]' 
upon them to the uttermost [to the end, eis réAos]. 


2 V. 13.—Kai is read before &d rovro {as well as after it] ty Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Alford, ] after A. B. [Sin.J; but 


the authority is insufficient (Lineman 
2 V.13.—{xcai Hmcis evyapicroumey. 
erée by to give thanks in ch. i. 2; 


n). 
The cai belongs, as usual, to what immediately follows it.—£. V. renders evyape 
v. 18; 2 Thess. ii, 13, and 23 times elsewhere out of 34.—J. L.] 


3 V’. 18.—[The above is Ellicott’s version of wapaAaBovres Adyov axons ae nuov tov Oecov. Aubcrien; da thr des Wort 


d-r Botschaft Golles von uns empfinget. Alford 
Note 2.—J. L.] 

earAa 
Apostle wished tu ex 


retains the construction of 


e common English Version, Sce Exegetical 


4 V. 13.—{ééfac0e ot Adyor dvOpwmwy, GAAA . . . Adyow Geov. Liinemann: “ The addition of a ws (ody ws Adyor avOp. 
eve < fh Asyoy Geov), in itself superfluous (see Kihner I1. p. 226), was so much the more i i 


ble, because the 


not merely what the preached word was in the view of the Thessalonians, but at the same 


time what it was in fact. Hence also the emphatic parenthesis, ca@ws éorty adnBws.” ‘To the samo effect many others, 
including Alford, Wordsworth, and Ellicott.—In the Cod. Sin. aAyéws, omitted a prima manu, is supplied by co -rec- 


tion.—J. L. 


alive; and 80 many others.—J. L.) 


&—J. L. 


citer—Bishops’ Bible: effectuous! y— 
uberlen: sich wirksam beweisl = shows 


if , 
¢ V. 14.—{So Sin. B. D. E. F. &c., and the critical editors, instead of ravrd (Roc., after A. &o.).—J. L.] 


. LJ 
@ V. 15.—"l8iovs before xpodyras is wanting in A. B. D!. E). J. G. [Sin.] &c., and is therefore cancelled by Griesbach, 


Tischendorf [and nearly all the other recent editors], but defended by Schott, De Wette, Reiche, 


Even if 


spurious, it is at any rate an intelligent gloss. (Revision: ‘Tertullian asserts (Adv. Marc. V. 15.) that it was heretically 
introdeced (adjcctio herelici). De Wette, on the othor hand, thinks that it may have been dropped either in conse- 


quence of the duoordAevtoy (rovs idiovs), or as offonsive to 


it.”") 
? V. 15.—[Or, as in the 


6 anti-gnostic spirit, and commends tt for retaining 


ish margin : chased us out, nuas exdwfderwy. Aubcrien: uns vertrieben haben ; Ellicott, 


Engl 
Alford : drove us out: Am. Bible Union: drove us forth ; &ec. —J. L.] 


1@ V. 16.—(The MSS. D. E. F. G. have the ules 
tL VW. 16—{é$Oace (Lachmann: é$6axe, after 


to addition of rod @eod after H dpy7.~J. L.] 
. D.).—The historical time is determined by that of avarAnpicat. 


of Matt. xii. *, and sce the note in Revision, Wordsworth, Webster aud Wilkinson, Alford, and the 


Co the 
Am. Bible Union: came.—J. L. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 18.) For this cause we also give 
thanks —Ai& rotro: Because it is God who calls 
you to His kingdom, therefore we thank Him that 
ye received our word, not as man’s word, but God’s.* 
—Kal queis stands opposed to airod yap of8are 
(v.i)+ and means Paul and his attendants, who 
now, in further explanation of ch. i. 6 and was éxe- 
erpevare of ch. i. 9 sq., remind the Thessalonians of 
their lively reception of the word of God, just as the 
Thessalonians were appealed to, vv. 1-12, as wit- 
nesses of the pure and powerful ministry of the 
Apostle among them ; see on chap. i. 8, Exeg. Note 
1. We have mutually received from one another the 

im ions of an operation of the Divine 
Spirit: that ia the third argument, adduced in ch. ii. 
1-16, whereby Paul seeks to convince the Thessalo- 
pians of the reality of their faith. So deep an im- 
pression did he retain of the faith of the Thessalo- 
nians, with which they received his word as the 
word of God, that he has ever since felt himself 
moved to unceasing thanksgiving to God. If he 
speaks of the matter to God, and here repeatedly 
emphasizes this fact (comp. ch. i. 2), they may at 
once herein recognize a new indication, how little the 
question is about something merely human (comp. 
on && rovro). So far r¢@ Sep answers both to the 
previous tov Seov (v. 12) and to the subsequent 
Ayer Se00. The discourse thus turns back here, at 
the end of the entire section, to the beginning (ch. 
i. 2. Ewa.p). 

* [The same explanation of 8a zotro is given by OLs- 
aatsyx, Linemany, ALPoRD. Others prefer a reference to 
“the general sabj of the preceding verses,—the earnest- 
Bess and seal of the Apostle and his associates ” (ELLICOTT ; 
and similarly WepsTer and WILKINSON). Less probable is 
Vavouan’s reference to what followa—J. L.] 

t (Perhaps rather to vpeis of v.10: Ye are our witnesses, 
and now we too are yours. Or as Zancaios: Not you alone 

to give thanks for this calling, but we also. d simi- 


Exuicorr. tion is better than T.tne- 


Either explana 
mass: We, as well as every true Christian that hears 
of your deportment; or ALronp’s reference to those cx- 


peessly mentioned in ch. 1. 7.—J. L.) 


2. When ye received from us the word of 
preaching that is of God.—Tlapadaf., the objec- 
tive, outward, matter-of-fact reception, in distinction 
from 8¢xeoda:, the subjective, inward acceptance 
(comp. ch. i. 6.)*—a&xoh = MID, Is, liii, 1; Rom. 
x. 14-17 =: pass. what one hears, a report, announce- 
ment, preaching, message. Adyos &xomjs (comp. Heb. 
iv. 23 is one of those genitival connections, which 
we iu German are accustomed to express by a com- 
bination of nouns: Botschaftswort ; Ewatp: Pre- 
digtwort [as if we should say in English, message- 
word, preaching-word). The addition of dxo7s marks 
the audible, oral announcement, coming to men as 
a (new, hitherto unknown) message: comp. Rom. x. 
17, where axof is distinguished from pijpa Seov, the 
latter going forth from God to His messengers, the 
former from the messengers to the rest of men. The 
anarthrous Adyos &xo7%s should perhaps be translated 
@ message, to indicate it as unknown, new ; comp. 
Adyos xuplov of ch. iv. 15 with 6 Adyos rod K. of ch. 
i. 8. With this message Paul appeared among the 
Thessalonians; he knew that it was from God; they 
could not yet of themselves know that. This he 
here represents to us in a measure by the purposely 
anomalous arrangement, wap’ H7uaY TOV Beot: 
they received the word of the message immediately 
from him, but behind him stood God as the Author 
and Sender of the message. Ilap’ Auer naturally 
depends on rapadaB., to which also the preposition 
expressly points back (De Werrr, Kocu [ELticort, 
WeEssTer and WILKINSON], &c.), [not on Adyos &xojs 
(Beza, Pext, OLtsHavusen, Liinemann, &c.), whereby 
the construction becomes very harsh and clumsy 
withal, since rod Seo would have to be a closer defi- 
nition of the composite idea, Adyos Gxojs wap’ jucy. 
—RiIGGENBACH.]; tov Seovd, on the other hand, de- 
pends on Adyos dxojs, and is a gen. autoris, as in 


* (Gorman versions represent the two verbs by empfan- 
gen and auf- oran-nehmen. For é3éfac6e CaLvin has am- 
ae estis = ye embraced of Bexsox, Macxnieut, and other 

Singlish versions,— WORDSWORTH, ‘Wensrer and WILxis- 
son’ accepted.—J. L.] 
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evayyMoy Tot Seod of vv. 2, 8, 9, 5 Adyos Tow xuplov 
of ch. i. 8, (see there Note 4). It comes last with 
emphasis, the point in the subsequent context being 
that the preaching was the word, not merely of the 
man Paul, but of God. Thus the participial clause, 
wapadaB.vres—map huwy rov Jeov, takes in once 
more the contents of vv. 1-12; for there, from the 
beginning to the end (see especially vv. 2, 4, 12), it 
is shown that Paul had not labored among the Thes- 
salonians in his own name or in an egotistic manner, 
but, as an agent of God, had brought them His 
measage and call. 

3. Ye accepted it, not as men’s word, &c. 
Ye accepted, not men’s w &c. ].*—The 
hessalonians, then, understood and acknowledged 

the real nature, the Divine character and origin, of 
the apostolic preaching. They perceived in the 
word such a supernatural, essential power, as can 
proceed from no mortal man, himself involved in 
the disorder of the world’s sin. They felt the 
Godhead drawing near to them in the word of life; 
for the Holy Spirit was thereby active in their souls. 
And as the inward sense and instinct of the Divine 
light in the consciousness opened to, and allowed it- 
self to be intimately pervaded by, the concurrent 
light in the word, mightily judging and irradiating 
their previous darkness (2 Cor. iv. 4-6; John iii. 
19~21), they therefore accepted the preached word 
for what it is, as the word of God.— E3¢tacSe, comp. 
Setduevos ch. i. 6B—a text for general comparison. 
As immediate object, Adyov axojs rou Jeou must be 
supplicd out of the participial clause ; ob Adyor aydp. 
&c. is a second accusative of the predicate: to accept 
something aa—W NER, p. 208 sq.—Adyoy d»Sp. in op- 
position to Seou indicates the origin, and at the same 
time the quality, which necessarily passes over from 
the source to what springs therefrom (OLsnavsEN). 
The plural avSpéwey stands with reference to the 
plurality of the preachers, and also indeed generi- 
cally; comp. Matt. ix. 8. Wrner, p. 158. Adyor 
Seov, the word which God Himself causes to be pro- 
claimed by men, whom He by His Spirit equips as 
His instruments; comp. Rom. x. 17. Rieger: An 
expression of God’s heart concerning us—Kadds 
éorwy dAndes: a simple, forcible testimony to inspi- 
ration. 

4. Who [which] also worketh in you that 
_believe.— Os can be referred either to Adyor (CEcu- 
MENIUS, OLSHAUSEN, LtNemann, &c. [ConyBrare, 
Peite, Jowett, AL¥orD, Exiicort, Worpsworts, 
Wesster and WILkinson, &c.]; comp. Wingr, p. 
281), and in favor of this it is alleged that elsewhere 
the active évepyeiy is used of God, and the middle 
ih ae oes only of th (yet comp., for example, 
Col. i. 29; Eph. iii. 20) ¢; or to Seov (THroporer, 
Lutuer, Benes, &c.), and this is preferable, because 
the context treats, not of an energetic operation 
generally, but specially of a Divine operation; {¢ 
BEnoEL: Deus , verbum vere esse verbum 
Dei (ch. iv. 8, 9; Acta xiv. 3). On the former view 
the meaning must be: which also shows itself as such, 
&c. [comp. Acts xx. 82].—Kal adds to the accept- 
ance of the word as God’s word on the side of the 
Thessalonians the effective, and that a continuous, 


© [Fee Critical Note 4—J. LJ 
t (These two texta, in which the middle participle is con- 
nected, not with Geds, but with (the Divine) dvepyeia or duva- 
mes, cannot prvperly be regarded as tional.—J. 
as It may quite as Bibpe be aad, nat the water a “the 
ng word, by way of justifying his con- 
tinual thanks to God for the Theesalonian reception 
of it’? (Revisie » -J. 1.) 


confirmation of it on the side of God (éétaeSe, 
aorist; édvepyetra:, present).* From that time on- 
ward you are in real communion with God, who 
shows Himself operative in you by the power of His 
heavenly Spirit, overruling everything human, as 
may be seen in the fact that even the strongest hu- 
man ties cannot bind you, since you have suffered 
severely from your own relations and countrymen 
(v. 14). Tots morevovew: so far is faith from being 
some empty thing, that it is rather the organ for God’s 
operations in us (eon vy. 10 and Exeg. Note 26; for 
the topics, Eph. i. 19).+ 

5. (V. 14.) For ye, bre became imi- 
tators, &c.—On ydp, see Note 4. odmets resumes 
the immediately preceding é» duty, v. 28, and stands 
with honorable distinction foremost. Miura éye- 
yvf}Inre, as inch. i. 6. There the Thessalonian be- 
lievers are described as followers of the Apostle and 
of the Lord Himself; here, in terms of scarcely less 
honor and encouragement, as followers of the origi- 
nal Christian churches in Judea. The Apostle points 
out historically a fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, that is now fulfilling itself in the case of the 
Thessalonians: The bearers of the Divine are al- 
ways expelled by the natural community to which 
they belong (comp. Matt. x. 85-87). Thus the 
Thessalonian Christians by their associates of their 
own race, and the Jewish Christians by the Jews, 
who in like manner killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and now also have driven out the Apostle. 
So little need the Thessalonians allow themselves to 
be disconcerted by the injustice done them by their 
compatriots, that herein rather lies the evidence of 
the reality and power of the Divine influences pres- 
ent with them; for only that which is really Divine 
is hated by the world (comp. the forcible word of 
Jesus, Jobn vii. 7; xv. 18 8q.), just as the strength 
to endure this enmity likewise rests on God’s opera- 
tion in believers, ’ExdSere denotes strictly nothing 
more than the actual experience (there has befallen 

u), but according to the connection it includes the 
inward endurance of what has happened. For in no 
other way can xrdoxew serve to establish the efficien- 
cy of the Divine word in them, and in no other way, 
especially, can the preterite éxdSere, which, being 
parallel to the é3¢facSe of v. 13, has primary refer 
ence to the time of their conversion, serve to confirm 
the present évepyeira:, than as implying that the 
Thessalonians have really encountered the enmity of 
their fellow-countrymén, and do not allow themselves 
to be thereby driven into apostasy. Taken together, 
vv. 18 and 14 thus answer pretty closely to the par- 
allel statement in ch. i. 6; v.18 to Sefauevor roy 
Adyor pera xapas xveipatos ayiov, Vv. 14 to év SAlper 
wodAy ; comp. there Exeg. Note 14. 

6. (V. 14.) Of the churches of God which 
are in Judea, &c.—Toi Seof answers to the three- 
fold mention of God in v. 18; ray obcay has és 
twice connected with it: in the first instance, é» rg 
"Iovdalg, it denotes the external, geographical sphere ; 
in the other, éy Xpirg "Inoov, the inner, essen- 
tinl life-sphere, on which see ch. f. 1, Exeg. Note 3, 
and Doct. and Eth. 1, By the latter specification the 
Jewish-Christian congregations are distinguished 

© (Kai is no lees intelligible on the other view : ‘ As it is 
God’s word, so also, and in a manner that befite and pro~- 
claims ite great Original, if ones &c. (Revision). Eui- 


coTr adds, that perha also ‘‘a contrast with 


suggests 
the inoperative nature Pr the word, when merely heard and 
not behheved."—J. L. 
t ee preface Dr. Rrcoxzxsacn intimates his diesent 


from his colleague’s reference of the s.—J. L.] 
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from the Jewish, which also elya: 80xove1 congrega- 
tions of God ((EcumENIUvS).—Twy éxxAnoidy is also 
to be noted in this respect, that the Thessalonians 
were the first church out of Pulestine that was per- 
secuted as a church. 

7. Coun Zuuova., those of the same 
tribe, exhibits the natural connection (Luther only 
too strongly: blood relations), and the epithet [diary 
gives it additional force, in order the more clearly to 
show the gospel’s penetrating, overcoming power as 
supernaturul, Divine. By the cuuguAéra:, therefore, 
as the contrast ray "lov3alwy shows, are meant chiefly 

only] Gentiles (OrsHavsex, De Werte, Lixemann, 

waLD, [ALrorpD, Ex.icort, &c.] &c.), because the 
Thessalonian church was composed almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians (Acts xvii. 4). [Not Jews 
(Currsostom, &c.): Catvin, Benert, &c., think of 
Jews and Gentiles both.—Riagenxsacu.]—Avroi are 
the members of the churches in Judea; consiructto 
ad sensum. 

8 (v. 15.) Who also, &c.—Kal is not perhaps 
to be connected with the raf following = as well—as 
also, since several xaf follow one another in simple 
series: it rather adds to what precedes something 
new and correspondent: The Jews have not only 
persecuted the Christian churches in Judea, but also 
killed the Lord Jesus, &c. The subsequent strong 
expressions respecting the Jews are at first sight 
somewhat strange, indeed almost displeasing, espe- 
cially because one does not well see, at least not at 
once, how the Apostle was led to them by the con- 
text. Looked at more closely, they full apart into 
two divisions, the first consisting of past participles 
(aroxrevdyrey, ex8iwtdyrwy), the second of present 
(apeoxdvreey with évayrlwy, receipe Both divis- 
ions end in something that has reference to the 
Apostle: fas dxdt. v. 15, nworvdvror jpas, V. 
16. Thus, the point in question is the relation of 
the Jews to the Apostle, on which comp. Acts xvii. 
5. This seems also to have been used against the 
Apostle by the countrymen of the Thessalonians. 
They might say: ‘‘ How can you still believe that 

? His own people, in fact, have driven him 
out, and are utterly unwilling to have him draw you 
over to his side;’’—an objection which might have 
the more weight for the Thessalonian Christians, be- 
canse moet of them had previously been proselytes 
(Acts xvii. 4), and so accustomed to seek and find 
the truth among the Jews. To this Paul now an- 
swers: “ Yes, they have persecuted me, but no 
otherwise than they did the Lord Jesus and their 
vwn prophets; nor are they willing to endure it, 
that I should publish salvation to vou, and the Gen- 
tiles generally ; but in this they are merely contrary 
to God and men, and fill up the measure of their 
sins.” Thus regarded, vv. 15 and 16 have a mean- 
ing and significance in where they stand, and thus 
also is set aside the offensive harshness that seems 
to lie in the words; it is set aside from the same 
point of view, which in the earlier sections removes 
the offence of self-praise or of the praise of the 
Thessalonians. But the treatment of this matter is 
attached to this particular context for the reason 
that it falls under the same law as the suffering of 
the Thessalonians from those of their own race (see 
Exeg. Note 5): Paul had the same experience from 
his countrymen, as they from theirs; and as they 
were preceded by the Jewish Christians, so he him- 
self by the Lord and the prophets. With such pre- 
decessors, and with this uniformity of experience, 
che offence must surely cease. It is moreover evi- 
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dent that the example in v. 14 is there selected witk 
an eye to the fact, that Paul means presently tc 
speak of the Jews. And this point he has kept te 
the close of the entire section; for having fully re- 
established his own authority with his readers, is 
can the more powerfully subvert their earlier author. 
ity, the Jews. [While expositors generally deal witk 
the difficulty, some of the expedients adopted by 
them in accounting for vv. 15 and 16 are very far. 
fetched. Oxsuavusen; ‘ Paul foresaw that tle Ju- 
daizers, standing on the same level as the Jews, 
would damage him in this Church also, and there- 
fore, by way of precaution, he here expressed him- 
self on the points in regard to which he was usually 
blamed.” But would any one attack the Jews be- 
forehand, in order to resist a possible, later incur- 
sion of Judaizing Christians, to whom, besides, sev- 
eral things are here inapplicable, whilst their charac- 
teristic peculiarities, especially their legality, are 
wanting ? Von Hormann, on the contrary, supposes 
that some desired to persuade the Thessalonians, 
that the gospel was purely a Jewish affair, and that 
it is in opposition to. this notion that Paul here 
speaks, But one cannot understand how this objec- 
tion could arise, since the Jews were certainly the 
first and most vehement adversaries of the gospel in 
Thessalonica ; and then an attack on the Jews would 
still have been a very indirect and extravagant way 
of defending himself against that objection. Dg 
Werte contents himself altogether with the remark, 
that the Apostle seizes the opportunity to give vent 
to his displeasure with the Jews. Linemwann is 
correct in finding the occasion of the philippic, vv. 
15 and 16, in the fact, that in Thessalonica the 
Jews were the real instigators of the persecutions of 
the Christians, and that in other places likewise 
they manifested the same obdurate spirit of contra- 
diction; but with this generality he stops, and so 
fails to account for the complexion of the entire pas- 
suge, as well as its particular phrases, and overlooks 
the reference to Paul. Carvin, who is followed by 
CaL1xtTUs, comes nearest the truth: Poterat Thessa- 
lonicensibus hoc venire in mentem: si hee vera est 
religio, cur eam tam infeatis animis oppugnant Ju- 
dei, qui sunt sacer Dei populus? Ut offendic- 
ulam tollat, primum admonet, hoc eos commune ha- 
bere cum primis ecclesiis, que in Judea erant, pos- 
tea Judaos dicit obstinatos esse Dei omnis sane doc- 
trine hostes. The only mistake here is, that Calvin, 
whilst he too overlooks the special reference of vv. 
15, 16 to Paul, and understands ouydvaer., v. 14, 
principally of the Jews, brings to bear on v. 14 the 
point of view, that is applicable to v. 15 sq.—R1¢- 
GENBACH. | 

9. The Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 
&.—Tdy «<tpsoy stands emphatically first, and is 
still more marked in being separated by éxoxrew. 
from "Inocoty: Yea, the Lord Himself they killed 
(comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8); is it to be wondered at, if they 
persecute the servant (comp. John xv. 20)? What 
is expressed in the case of "Incot» by the prominent 
putting forward of rdy xépioy is in the case of robs 
pophras expressed by the addition of idfous: 
their own prophets, d» xal rh rebyn repipepovor 
(Curysost.), they treated no better than they have 
done the Gentile Apostle. This internal evidence is 
favorable to the genuineness of i8ious ; if regarded 
as spurious, this makes no change whatever in the 
thought; we lose merely that particular stroke. 
Tobs xpophras might grammatically be connected, 
as Koch would have it, with what follows; but com 
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nentators correctly refer it to what goes before, 
both because in other places also mention is made of 
the Jewish murder of the prophets (Matt. xxiii. $1, 
87; Luke xi. 47 sq.; xiii. 834; Acts vii. 52), and on 
account of éx8iwtdyrey, of which presently.—When 
Paul now proceeds: xaljpas éxdiwtdyray, we 
are by this time so well prepared for it, that it can 
no longer furnish an objection to him, but rather an 
urgument for him and against the Jews. "Ex8:dxeyw 
is no doubt in the Sept. Ps. xliv. 17 [16]; cxix, 157 
the strengthened 8:dxew (Dz Wette, Luxemw.); but 
the proper meaning of the word (see, for instance, 
Pasaow, who indeed gives no other meaning) is to 
pursue forth, chase out, expel, persequendo ejicere 
(Brxce., who adds: frequens verbum apud LXX), 
and so the word stands in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the New Testament, Luke xi. 49 
(in the parallel passage, Matt. xxiii. 834, 3idtere d&wd 
mwéAews els wdAty)—a point of so much the more im- 
portance, as Paul probably has here in bis eye that 
expression of Christ. In this case we are (with J. 
Micu. Haun, Baur, &c.) to think simply of the ex- 
pulsion of Paul and his companions from Thessalonica 
(see Acts xvii. 5, 18), the very thing at which many 
believers might stumble. [Bzene@et, Peit, Scuorr, 
LunxkMany, (Etuicort,) think of the persecutions 
of Paul and the Apostles generally; but this ex- 
tension of Aza: is against the context, see vv. 16 
and 17, os well as v. 13; besides, the aorist partici- 
pie leads us the more readily to think of a single act, 
since the Jewish persecutions of the Apostles in 
general still continued (see Acts xvii. 13; xviii. 6, 
12), so that it must have been éxdioxdyray as well 
as afterwards cwAvdyray.— RIGGENBACH. | 

10. And they please not God, &c.—The par- 
ticiples now pass from the aorist oe definite 
events] into the present [ALForD: Aadits) and, as ray 
xal roy KUpiov—éexdiotdyroy hangs closely together, 
so again does all that follows as far as cwSdou. 
For rot to please God and to be contrary to all men 
are correlatives, and xwAuéyrey, &c, adds to it no- 
thing new and independent, but, having no «af be- 
fore it like all the previous participles, is to be sub- 
ordinated to dpeox. and évayrley [with Lines., 
though he makes it depend only on évayrley (and so 
A.roap.—J, L.).—Ricgexsacu.], comp, v. 6 8q.; 
11 sq. The subordinate clause shows to what ex- 
tent the Jews displease God, and are contrary to all 
men; and thus at the same time these strong ex- 
pressions lose much of their harshness.—@eg ps) 
dpecxdvrwy: the Jews were jealous at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5), as they were elsewhere both before 
and afterwards (ch. xiii. 45; xviii. 6-18; comp. ch. 
xxii, 21 sq. ; xxvi, 19 [21]), because through Paul so 
many Gentiles were converted, and this jealousy was 
with them a zeal for God and His kingdom in Israel 
fetes x. 2), whereby they thought to please Him 
comp. John xvi. 2). In ers to this Paul 
now says; they please not God. Thus the subjec- 
tive negative uf does not imply placere non queren- 
tium (BENGEL, &c.); but, on the contrary, it denies 
the dpéoxew as conceived by the Jews and also by 
the Thessalonians (WINER, p. 428 sq.)* Ubi dicit 
ron placere Deo, hoc vult, indignos esse, um ratio 
tnter Dei cultores habeatur (Carvin). The very 
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6). It sometimes refers to the aspect in which the facts are 
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softness of the expression has a peculiar force.— 
Nlaow tySp. evayr{wy: as contrary to God, so con- 
trary to men; but the former passively = objcets so 
the Divine displeasure, the latter actively = hosti 
to all men. waow dvSpéxors, of course, excepting 
themselves, and so, as to the sense, = rots ESveow 
in the explanatory clause. But Paul purposely holds 
up to view the inhumanity of this state of mind. 
When heathen writers, as interpreters are here in 
the habit of reminding us, reproach the Jews with 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium (Tac. Hist. V. 5; 
Juv. Sat. xiv. 103 sqq.; Jos. ¢. Ap. ii. 10-14, etc.), 
they do not at any rate properly distinguish in this 
thing the Divinely sanctioned particularism of Israel, 
and the proud, narrow-minded exclusivism of the 
Jews. Paul, of course, blames only the latter, 
which would not acknowledge that God Himself 
had now abolished the former. 

11. (V. 16.) Hindering us, &éc.—KwAudyrey, see 
Exeg. Note 10. <AadAfjoat tva codwow, either: to 
preach to the Gentiles, in order that they may be 
saved, (BENGEL, OLSHAUSEN, De Werre; thus tak- 
ing Aad. a8 a meiosis or tapetnosis for ebayyeAl(e- 
oa); or iva is weakened, as in the New Testament 
it so often is, and marks the object (WiNsR, p. 299 
8qq.) = AaAjoat rep) THs cwrnplas, AcAToa 7d evay- 


yéuioy V. 2 eee ee [Exxicort, WessTER and 
Wixginxson], &.). The latter method is the more 
simple. 


12. To fill up their sins always.—Eis rd, &c., 
belongs, not merely to xwAuvdyrwy, but to the whole 
description from v. 15. The result is here presented 
as an unconscious purpose, just as we say: fo fill up 
the measure [Dz WettE). fels, then, is not = dere, 
of the reeult as such (PExT, &c.); but neither does it 
mark God’s purpose in the sins of the Jews (OL- 
SHAUSEN, LitnEMANN)*: the expression belongs not 
so much to the Pauline style of thought, as to or- 
dinary specch.—RiGGENBACH] :—avréy stands em- 
phatically before ras auapr.: their sina, while they 
are persecuting others, God’s messengers, as sinners. 
—AvamtAnpoca, comp. Matt. xxiii. 32, xa sues 
wAnpdoare 7d pérpoy tov warépwy Suay [also Gen. 
xv. 16}. The compound a@yuxAnp. means fo fill up, 
to fill again higher, so that, as it were, the still 
empty space in the vessel becomes ever smaller. 
We thus get a simple explanation of rdyrore (which 
is thought to be difficult by Dz Wzrre, and strange 
by OLSHAUSEN, who, with BrerscHNEIDER, would take 
it as—awdyres, xayreAas). The subsequent clause like- 
wise with its els reAos, will in this connection obtain its 
natural interpretation. IIdvrore means always, at every 
time, by the persecution of the prophets, of the Lord, 
of the Apostle, the sins were always again filled up, 
filled higher, till now the measure is full. 

18. But the wrath came upon them to the 
end.—Aé opposes to the sin its punishment, and to 
the ever fresh increase the end. Parallel to the 
heaping up of the sin went the heaping up of the 
judicial wrath of God (Rom. ii. 5), which now, how- 
ever, is come to the end, to the uttermost, where 
it must discharge itself (LUNEMANN). On 4 dpyh 
[Jowrrr: either the long-expected wrath, or the 
wrath consequent upon their sins.—J. L.] see ch. i. 
10, Exeg. Note 14. Eis reAos is to be connected 
with &%pSace, which means simply perventé (Vul- 
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gate, Carvin, De Werrs, Litnewann, &c.), not 
haba (Beza, Scnorr, Petr, &c.), since in the 
‘ew Testament, with the exception of 1 Thess. iv. 
15, ¢3dyer occurs only in the later, weakened sense 
of reaching to, with els (Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16), 
éxi ria (Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20; comp. Dan. iv. 
25), &xpe tiwds (2 Cor. x. 14). Here it is connected 
with two prepositions of the direction, one of which 
(eis réXos) indicates the inward development to the 
end; the other (éx’ airods), the outward movement. 
this many interpreters needlessly stumble, and 
ve either taken els réAos adverbially (=/inally or 
totally), or have oe it necessary to refer it to 
% éeyh: the wrath which lasts to the end of the 
world, or for ever (THzoporer, THEOPHYLACT, 
CEcumexivs, &c.), or till its full manifestation (OL- 
SHAUSEN)," or to the destruction of the Jews (Gro- 
vita, Pett, Fratr, &c.). The last view is shared 
also by De Werrr, Ewatp, &c., who connect els 
sédos with ip3ace in the sense of 2 Chron. xxxi. 1; 
Dan. ix. 27,—=to utter ruin, to complete extinction. 
—RieGenBacn, }—Paul knows that the Jews, having 
likewise rejected the Messiah and the spiritual wit- 
ness of his Apostles, are now ripe for judgment, 
which accordingly followed soon after in the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem. He neither appeals to 
any revelation that he had received on this subject, 
nor does he merely draw inferences from the political 
situation of the Jews [Jowrrr: “To the Apostle, 
reading the future in the present, the state of Ju- 
dea at any time during the last thirty years before 
the destruction of the city, would have been suffi- 
cient to justify the expression, ‘ wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.’ "—J. L.], but in the light of 
prophecy of the Old Testament and of the Lord Him- 
self (EwaLp mentions Matt. xxiii, 37-39; xxiv. 16 
99q.; Dan. ix. 24 sqq.) he discerns with clear spirit- 
ual glance the interpretation of the signs of the 
time. With this earnest word on the near immi- 
nence of the Divine judgment on the principal adver- 
saries of the gospel the section closes, and so again 
in a measure with an eschatological prospect (comp. 
ch. i. 10; ii. 12). While the Jews fall under wrath, 
Christians are saved from wrath (ch. i. 10), and 
called to God’s kingdom and glory (ch. ii. 12). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. (V. a It may seem strange that Paul 
should thank God for something that the Thessalo- 
nians had done (¢3¢facSe). We are not to infer 
from this, that their acceptance of the word, or 
their faith, is thought of as an operation of God to 
the exclusion of man’s free receptivity. Had Paul 
meant to say this, he must have expressed himself 
otherwise, as thus: We thank God that He wrought 
the acceptance, or faith, in you. But the indication 
in €éfagSe of free receptivity is the more marked, 
as it is only afterward that the operation of God in 
them is named in confirmation of the Divine charac- 
ter of the freely accepted word (ds wal éveyyerra: dy 
tury ros morebovow).t Nevertheless, Paul can and 
must thank God for the faith of the Thessalonians, 
pertly because it would not have existed but for 


*(Lixemaym : * even to its—the wrath’s—end, that is, the 
wrath of God has come upon them to its extreme limit, 80 
that it must now discharge itself; now must judgment take 


the place of the previous long-suffering aud patience.” To 
the = effect ALForp and Exxicotr. S8ce note in Re- 


L..) 
{{Comp. Exegetical Note 4, with the f.ot-notcsz.—J. L.] 


His preparative grace, and the accompanying influ 
ence of His Spirit, whereby the Thessalonians were 
convinced that Paul’s word was God’s word, and 
thus faith is no independent act of man (Olshausen), 
but really rests on a Divine causality; partly be. 
cause for every d thing that happens to the 
Christian, and makes him glad—and the faith of the 
Thessalonians was for Paul something in the highest 
degree exhilarating (vv. 19, 20)—he gives thanks 
and honor to the Father of lights, under whose 
providential guidance and control stand even the 
free actions of men (Liinemann). Comp. ch. i. 6, 
its Exegetical Note 14, and Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 3. 

2. Paul calls his word God's word. To what ex- 
tent he knew himself to be justified in doing so has 
been shown alrendy, especially in vv. 2, 4 and ch. i. 
5. God Himself, by a miraculous call and the light 
of revelation had entrusted him with the procla- 
mation of His glad tidings to the world (comp. Gal. 
i. 11-16; 1 Cor. ii. 6-16; Col. i. 25-29; Eph. iii 1 
—12), and now in Thessalonica, as in Corinth and 
elsewhere (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5; Rom. xv. 18, 19), he has 
preached the gospel in the energy of the Holy Ghost. 
There are thus two essential points in the case: 1. 
The apostolic call and illumination (inspiration), 
which, effected by special acts of God, concerns the 
whole man, and assigns to him an official mission, 
a funcamental position and significance in the king- 
dom of God (comp. Eph. ii. 20); 2. the separate 
acts of proclamation, performed on the ground of 
that general inspiration, and yet again in every par- 
ticular instance, “in power and in the Holy Ghost 
and in much assurance,” or “in demonstration of 
the spirit and in power.” Now what is true of the 
oral proclamation of Apostles holds good of the 
written. ‘‘ For the relation between word and writ- 
ing is ordinarily this, that the writing compresses 
the copiousness of the spoken word into a settled 
elementary form—the final expression, made clear 
and strong by deliberate reflection, of the inspired 
thought—and so in Holy Scripture we have tbe ripe, 
developed fruit of inspiration” (MaRrTENsEN, Doy- 
matik, 2d ed., p. 455). We are therefore at liberty, 
and are bound, to call also the written word of: A pus- 
tles (and Prophets) the word of God. And down 
through all centuries the Church has borne to it in 
the power of the Spirit the same witness, that the 
Thessalonians did to Paul’s oral proclamation; she 
has freely recognized and accepted it as God’s word. 
The tesimonium Spiritus Sancti continually asserts 
itself as the subjectrve correlative and living evidence 
of inspiratio.—But now, as regards the uninterrupted 
oral proclamation of the word of God in the preach- 
ing of the Church, on that point Paul says in the 
Pastoral Epistles, which may be regarded as his 
legacy to the Church in its ual transition from 
the first age of the Apostles into the common course 
of history: “ Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me,” and: “ The thing 
that thou hast heard of me, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also” (2 Tim. i. 13; ii, 2). He will thus have the 
Church’s doctrine and preaching expressly bound to 
the fundamental apostolic word, and, though here 
too the reference is to what is spoken and heard, yet 
we properly may and ought once more to think of 
the written word, which, indecd, is the only authen- 
tic tradition of the oral for later generations (1 John 
fi, 7, 24; i. 8, 4; 2 Pet. i. 13-15). Exsentially, 
therefore, the Church’s doctrine and preaching is a 
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propagation, reproduction, an ever new appropria- | to accept the Gospel as the word of God. They 


tion of the apostolic word. But as the preaching 
Apostles would not have fulfilled their task bya 
mere dry communication of God’s revelations, but 
for every announcement they had to be freshly 
endued with the Spirit from on high, that the gos- 
pel might be brought powerfully to bear on the heart 
and conscience of the hearers according to their gen- 
eral nnd special needs, as, for example, on the Jews 
otherwise than on the Gentiles, so likewise for our 
preaching the. objective agreement with apostolic, 
orthodox doctrine does not suffice, but there must 
always be a subjective fulness, and that in conjunc 
tion with the Holy Spirit. It is not the preaching, 
but the preacher, that preaches (comp. ch. i. 5, and 
its Exegetical Note 12, and Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 4). This, in fact, is precisely what is proposed 
in the oral word, to bring near to men in a human 
way the objective gift of God—to convey it to them 
with a spiritual, personal vivacity. The preacher is 
not a mere messenger, who may have no interest in 
the intelligence he has to bring; he is a witness, 
guaranteeing what he says by all that he is (John 
xv. 27; Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22; 1 John i. 2). 
And, accordingly, he too can and should testify to 
his hearers the one apostolic truth in the freedom of 
the spirit, ever according to their needs, in this or 
that form, from this side or from that. The more 
these two elements mutually interpenetrate, the ob- 
jective agreement with the apostolic doctrine and 
the subjective, spiritual fulness of the individual, so 
much the more may even the preaching of the 
Church be called the word of God. At the same 
time we here perceive that the Divine does not in 
its revelation and communication exclude or sup- 
press the human, but assimilates it, fills it with 
itself, and so consecrates it for its own or 
{When our Confessions teach: ‘‘ Sacramenta et ver- 
bum propter ordinationem et mandatum Christi 
sunt efficacia, etiamsi per malos exhibeantur”’ (Conf. 
Aug. 8; comp. Heb. i.), this contains a truth, no 
doubt; and yet there is here a somewhat hasty make 
ing of a virtue out of necessity, and especially the 
difference between the word and sacrament, in re- 
lation to the personality of the minister, is not duly 
considered. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 14—-17—Rig@GEnpacu. | 
Thus, in the connection of our passage with earlier 
statements in the Epistle, and in its harmony with 
expressions of the Apostle elsewhere, it furnishes 
essential features to the doctrine of the verbum divi- 
num, both as written and as preached. 

8. (Vv. 18-16.) At that time there had arisen 
even among the heathen a searching after truth. 
The great world-empires had along with the popula- 
tions shaken also the gods and the religions. Light 
and happiness were sought in schools of philosophy, 
in the renewal of the mysteries, from the Goéte, 
&c, There had ensued, as in our day, a dissolution 
of the spiritual life—a confused, conflicting throng 
of all possible standpoints and attempts at deliver- 
ance, The point then was, to discriminate between 
man's word and God's. For this end the conscience 
is of service (2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11), which is given to 
us as 8 compass on the swelling sea of life. When 
it is aroused, a separation is made between what is 
Divine and what is human. At this time many, at 
Thessalonica also, had already attached themselves 
as proselytes to the Jews, because even in the pre- 
paratory revelations of God they found the best sat- 
wsfaction of their needs of conscience. Such were in 
a peculiar degree prepared, inwardly and outwardly, 


were so more than the Jews, because the latter gen- 
erally held the law and the prophets in the way 
merely of outward tradition, whereas the former 
consented thereto with heart and life. Thus fre- 
quently upright men, belonging as to their external 
position to the world, are nearer tu the kingdom of 
God than others, who have perhaps from their youth 
up been associated with the pious. In like manner 
churches, which assume to be those in which ulone 
salvation is to be had, or which boast of their ortho- 
doxy, are not exactly those which bring forth the 
most children to the Lord, because the Spirit departs 
in a meusure proportioned to the reliance placed, as 
by the Jews, on institutions, the form of doctrine, 
&c. (Rom. ii. 17 sqq.) 

4. (Vv. 14-16.) We can here almost perceive the 
growth in Paul of his leading view of the position 
of Gentile Christians in relation to Jewish Chris- 
tians and Jews. The latter are the proper enemies 
of the gospel, not only amongst those of their own 
nation, but also in the Gentile world; for this reason 
he sees the judgment now breaking in on them. On 
the other hand, he recognizes in the Gentile Chris- 
tians the followers of the Jewish Christians, of the 
true congregation of God in Israel. They belong— 
this thought here presents itself os a matter of 
course—to the genuine seed of Abraham, and take 
the place of the exscinded branches (Rom. iv. and 
xi.). The condition for this is simply faith, on which 
such special stress is laid in v. 13; through faith a 
man quits his natural connections, and enters the 
circle of the Divine operation in the world (the con- 
nection of vv. 13 and 14). To the Jews were en- 
trusted the Adyia rod Seod (Rom. iii. 2); to believ- 
ers from among Jews and Gentiles is not merely en- 
trusted outwardly the Adyos Seov, but God thereby 
works in them with a living power (v. 18). We 
have thus here, in regard to the history of the king- 
dom of God, the genesis of Paul’s objective, funda- 
mental view respecting the setting aside of the Jews 
and the participation of the Gentiles in that king- 
dom, just as in Acts xiii. 88, 39 we have the genesis 
of his fundamental view of subjective salvation, of 
the doctrine of justification by faith, Then in the 
Epistle to the Romans both views are developed 
jointly. 

5. But it must not be forgotten, that our text is 
not the last word of the Gentile Apostle respecting 
the Jews. It is rather in the Epistle to the Romans 
(cbh. ix.—xi.) that he has uttered this, There, with 
an extreme, self-denying love, he expresses his pro- 
found, continual sorrow on account of the rejection 
of Israel (ch. ix. 1-3; x, 1, 2). He places the ulti- 
mate aim of his Gentile apostleship in this, that by 
means of the converted Gentiles the Jews should be 
provoked to emulation (ch. xi. 18, 14). He makes 
it the duty of Gentile Christians not to be proud and 
severe in to the Jewish branches broken off 
on account of their unbelief, because otherwise the 
same fate awaits us (ch. xi. 17-22). To his Gentile 
Church, accordingly, which has so often, alas, actu- 
ally fallen into that spirit of arrogance toward the 
Jews which he repudiates, and is still for the mos 
part ensnared therein, he has rather bequeathed it is 
her task, by means of her walk of faith before 
Israel, and her loving sorrow in their behalf, to win 
over the blinded people. The Church has a mission 
of faith and love to the Jews; she has and should 
have a Jewish mission. If among us evangelicals 
this obligation is again here and there acknowledged 
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and Gischarged, yet thesc efforts are but feeble, slight 
= and beginnings. The Jewish mission is still 

too much a thing singular, peculiar; it is too lit- 
We sustained by the intercessory sympathy of the 
believing Church. We must in this thing learn to 
walk more fully in the steps of our Apostle and of 
the Lord Himself, of whom in reference to this very 
people Matt. ix. 36-38 stands written. The Jewish 
aission, moreover, is in a quite special sense the 
nission also of hope. For the very last word of the 
sentile Apostle respecting Israel is this, that the en- 
tire people shall yet be saved, and from the receiving 
of them again shall a new life stream forth to the 
nations of the world (Rom. xi. 12, 15, 23 sqq.). 
This national conversion of Israel is, indeed, not a 
matter that we can introduce; with other develop- 
ments in the kingdom of God, it is connected with 
the coming of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 89; Acts iii. 
19-21) (Zech. xii. xiii, xiv. —J. L.]. But in order 
to this, to say nothing of the salvation of individual 
souls, the Jewish mission has to perform the office 
of a forerunner, and prepare the way. 

6. The result of the entire development of the 
Jewish people during more than fifteen centuries was 
their division into a believing minority (v. 14) and 
an unbelieving majority (vv. 15, 16), which op- 
pressed and persecuted the former. Already, in- 
deed, bad the prophets prophesied of the remnant 
which alone should be converted (comp. Rom. ix. 
27-29; xi. 1-10). This division [ Scheidung] being 
completed, there came the crisis [ Lntscheidung], the 
jadgment (xpims includes both) in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, from which the believers were delivered 
(Pella, &c.), whereas ruin befell the unbelieving peo- 
ple. The same result will follow the development 
also of the New Testament Church and of the Chris- 
tian nations, On this rests the deep, biblical truth 
of the distinction between the visible and the invisi- 
ble Church. We too stand in the time of separa- 
tion, and are advancing toward the crisis. 

4. (Vv. 15, 16.) It is worthy of notice that the 
ideas of vv. 15 16 obviously lean on a sentence 
of the and are evolved from it. Comp. with 
v. 15 Matt. xxiii. 84; Luke xi. 49: d&xooreAw xpo- 
bras wal dwoorddous wal ef alraéy drorrevovcs Ka) 
éxbidfovory, and with v. 16 Matt. xxiii. 32: sad dpes 
wAnpeoare T) udrpoy Tay warépwy busy, and v. 36: 
Sie ravra wdyra dm) rhy yevedy Tabrny. We thus 
see how, under the illumination of the Spirit, the 
words of the Lord and the Apostle’s own experi- 
ences originated his thoughts. At another time it 
was words of the Lord, which the Apostle received 
in immediate revelations from heaven. In his escha- 
tological teachings which we shall have later to con- 
sider, we shall see both kinds of words codperating, 
and along with them Old Testament prophecy. The 
sayings of Jesus were evidently not unknown to 
Paul. With him they frequently sound still in a 
freer form (preceding the written determination of 
them). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V¥. 13. Rieger: Where we said: J am glad, I 
ever think of it without joy, there the spirit, in 
which Scripture is written, impels us to say: We 
thank , that He may ever be acknowledged as 
de Giver of these joyful providences, and that joy 
iteelf may be so seasoned with salt, that the flesh 
shall be leas able to attribute aught to itself.— 
J. Mich. Hann: How greatly must it rejoice a ser- 


‘ 
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vant of the Lord, when he isa permitted also to see 
fruits of his labor! Or are we going to find fault 
with this joy, even though it be a joy in the Lord? 
Or have we perchance any cause to blame the Apos- 
tle, when, for the strengthening of the faith of those 
dear to him, he exhibits to them something of the 
fair fruits of the Spirit? Did not Jesus Himself firs 
tell His churches of whatever good things they had, 
and then of their evil, if they bad any ?—Rigcer: 
Perhaps some one thinks, it was possible for the 
Thessalonians at once to accept as the word of God 
the word from the mouth of such a gifted Apostle ; 
but who will require of us now, that we accept for 
God’s word everything that sounds from pulpits? 
That time also had its own difficulties, Paul was not 
regarded at Thessalonica with quitg the same degree 
of respect that we can now feel toward him. Out- 
wardly he was to be looked upon as a mechanic (v. 
9); inwardly the opposition he had to endure gave 
him great trouble. The acceptance in theze circum- 
stances of his word as the word of God was pro- 
moted by means, tbat would still be effective in the 
case of our expositions at the present day—by 


searching the Scriptures, whether those things are 


so (Acts xvii. 11). That at least accept as God’s 
word, which thou canst so accept with the concur- 
rence of thy conscience.—The apostolic word (the 
word of the Bible) is God’s word, and certifies itself 
as such by its Divine, spiritual working in us (the 
witness of the Holy Ghost).—Roos: You experience 
a Divine working within you. Before you believed, 
there was none of this Divine working. It exists 
while you believe, and ever since you believe. You 
feel it, and may thence infer that what you believe 
is the word of God.—Tue same: Is it not the effect 
of the Divine working, that you can allow yourselves 
to be harassed by people of your nation, without be- 
coming thereby disheartened or enraged? Who has 
at any time seen this fruit of the Spirit in an unbe- 
lieving Gentile or Jew? Thus the patience and faith 
of the saints (Rev. xiii. 10; xiv. 12)}—these two 
main elements of the suffering and contending 
Church—are likewise the main proofs of the Divine 
character of her foundation, as laid in the apostolic 
word. In this sense the Church is the proof of the 
Divine character of Scripture (comp., at ch. i. 6, 7, 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 5). This is, indeed, no 
glorious proof, such as might strike even the natural 
sense, the merely logical or mathematical under- 
standing. On the contrary, it is a proof from her 
humiliation. But the very fact that the Church of 
Jesus amidst all depressing and adverse circum- 
stances, and while having the whole world opposed 
to her, still endures, is a proof that supernatural, 
Divine powers here rule—that Jesus has given to 
her the glory which He received from the Father 
(John xvii, 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14).—The preached word 
as God’s word (comp. Luke x. 16): What this in- 
cludes, 1. for preachers (see Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 2), 2. for hearers: a. the obligation not to carry 
themselves with indifference or even offensively 
toward the word, but to receive it as a real message 
from God attentively and willingly; b. the blessing, 
that from the word thus received there proceed Di- 
vine influences upon us.—Pyrarr: God’s word can- 
not be without stir and fruit, wherever it is but 
allowed to rule, any more than fire and light in cold 
and darkness,—ZwiINGLI: The persecutors of God’s 
word, in order to render it odious, put forward the 
name of Luther or Zwingli. The believer alone can 
decide whether it is God’s word or man's; that is, 
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when God works in the hearers, and arouses and 
quickens within them the external, preached word, 
so that a new man is born. 

V. 14. See on v. 13.—Roos: Novices in Chris- 
tianity are commonly spared by the Lord sharp tri- 
als; but this was not the experience of the Thessa- 
lonians, the Lord often indeed showing that He does 
not always act according to one rule.—Though in 
our Christian world relations are in part changed 
from what they were then, yet even now also the 
convert has often to suffer, and that severely, from 
kinsmen and other companions. But let us be 
thoroughly penetrated by the power of the Divine 
word, and we are thereby enabled to hearken unto 
God more than unto the dearest of men. Then too 
have we the best hope of drawing after us those con- 
nected with us, when they see how the truth is sa- 
cred and precious to us above all things else; this 
inspires them first with respect for it, and afterwards 
perhaps with love to it.—Bena@e.: The same fruits, 
the same afflictions, the same experiences of believ- 
ers of all places and times afford an excellent crite- 
rion of evangelical truth.—Roos: A car aaa or 
a household of believers may take comfort from the 
example of others, and, in particular, converts in 
Christianity may do so from the example of older 
Christians. —Zwixet1: The churches in Judea be- 
lieved first on the Lord Jesua, and then the Gentiles 
also followed them; they did not, therefore, follow 
the Roman church or the Pope. [Moreover, the 
promise given to Peter, Matt. xvi. 18 sq., was ful- 
filled in Jerusalem at Pentecost and afterwards, Acts 
ii sqq., not in Rome.—RiGGENBacu. ] 

[Matruxw Henry: The cross is the Christian’s 
mark; if we are called to suffer, we are called only 
to be followers of the churches of God; 80 perse- 
ea ta | 1 prophets that were before you, Matt. v. 

Vv. 15, 16. On the Jews, sce Doctrinal Princi- 
ples, Nos. 8-6.—The sin of the Jews was peculiarly 
grievous, and more grievous than that of the Gen- 
tiles; for it consisted not merely in the doing of 
evil, but in the rejection of the help offered them 
against the evil, in their hostility to the messengers 
of salvation, in hardening themselves against the 
ever new and higher revelations and more urgent 


invitations of God (Matt. xxi. 38 sqq.; xxii. 8-7). 
Indeed, the real sin is unbelief (Mark xvi. 15 9q.; 
John xvi. 9; v. 46 6q.). What was true, therefore, 
at that time of the Jews is now true of Christians ; 
since the light shines now for us, for us is the day of 
salvation.—BENGEL: Stubborn resistance to the word 
is that which most of all fills up the measure of sin. 
And Riscer: He who neglects his own salvation 
grudges to see in others greuter zeal for their salva- 
tion; and so by the persecution of others is the 
measure of sins commonly filled up.—Drepricu : 
To love Christ, and that alone, is truly to love hu- 
munity; for true humanity is in Him alone, and by 
His word it is propagated and trained.—There is 
among us Christians also a Jewish illiberality, which 
thinks to please God by drawing the circle in some 
one sense very tight. This is a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2), a zeal which, as 
with the Jews, is ever connected somehow with self- 
righteousness (v. 3), and does not duly understand 
Christ as the end of the law (v. 4). Let us allow 
grace to be really grace, and we shall recognize it 
also in its universality, nor will we make the strait 
gate still straiter. We learn to unite with a strict 
conseience a wide heart and a free vision.—PraFrF : 
God seldom punishes the first sin, but He suffers 
iniquity to mount for a certain period and to a cer- 
tain pitch. When it has reached the measure fixed 
by Him, He breaks in with His judgment; but this 
limit is not very discernible before the event. Fore- 
tokens of it, however, are not obscurely to be in 
ferred from, for example, the long duration and hei- 
nousness of the sins, from contempt of the richly 
proffered means of grace, from obduracy, &c.— 
Borxitt: It is a singular support to suffering saints, 
to consider that Christ and His Apostles suffered be- 
fore them, and by His sufferings has sanctified a state 
of affliction and persecution to them.—A spirit of 
persecution seems ofttimes to run in a blood, 
and passes from parent to child through many genera- 
tions. The Jews killed Christ, stoned the propheta, 
and persecuted the Apostles. — Paul ranks them 
that are enemies to the preaching of the gospel 
with the obstinate shedders of Christ’s blood; 
they are enrolled amongst the capital enemies of 
mahkind.—J. L.] 


Il. 


Cu. If. 17-Ca. IIL 13. 


What Paul did for the Thessalonians after his departure. 


Cu. IT. 


17-20. 


1. He had once and again earnestly purposed to come usto them, but was hindered. x 


17 


But we, brethren, being taken [having been bereaved by separation] from 


u’ for a short time, in presence, not in heart, endeavored the more abundantly 


oO 
18 [the more ab. end. 


* to see your face with great desire. Wherefore’ we would 


ve [wished to, 7%eAjcazev] come unto you, even I Paul, once and again [both 
19 once and again, xat drag xat dis]; but [and, xa/] Satan hindered us. For what is 


our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicin 
Thefors, éurpoodJev] our Lord Jesus Christ ‘ 


[ye also, «ati duets], in the presence of 


[glorying]‘? Are [Or are]* not even ye 


20 at His coming? For ye are our glory and joy. 


CHAPTER I. 17-20. 


1 V. 17.—[aropgdanabdrres op Air ps e 
The double awé emphasizce the of separation ; 6 


Peile, Ellicott, V and others: torn from you ; 
hing iapeelbiigry cma gm el ted"—J. LJ) 


4" 


German: abt eet von euch; Vaughan: “literally, orphaned from you,” 
anaé. e 
cile adding, and bereaved. Jowett: bereaved in being taken from 


ing of bereavement and desolation that ensued.—.- 


3 V. 17.—[The riers We “ throwing the emphasis more distinctly on the more abundantly” (Ellicott).—J. L.] 


3 Vv. 18.— 


Linemann [Tlischendorf in the first and latest editions, Alford, Ellicott) and 


Lachmann, 
others, read, after Sin. A. B. D.! F. G. and some other manuscripta, édrs, whereas Tischendorf (cd. 2), De Wette, 
Reiche and others, retain 6&4 of the received text. At any rate 667 must be = on which account, therefore, and so 
equivalent to &é, as Linemann also supposes; but elsewhere ddr: is with Paul = because; comp. in our Epistle ch. ii. 


8; iv. 6 
4V.19.—{x« 


—{ . Bee the 
Gout of 12) in w 
§¥.19. 


the English marein ane 2 Cor. vii. 4; comp. also Rom. xv. 17, and the several instances 
the noun is in our version rendered boasting.—J. L.} 


—{The 4 before ovxi cai is wanting in Sin.', but was added by correction; and the same thing is true of 4 


before yapd in v. 20.—J. L.] 
° Y 19.—{ Ellicott : 


“The addition xprorov (Rec. with F. G. L,; many Vv.) is mgntly rejected by Lachmann, Tisch- 


endorf, and must modern editors,” and our German text. It is wanting in Sin.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (V. 17.) But we.— Hues, emphatic in itself 
and by its position in front: As to what concerns us. 
Having spoken, vv. 13-16, of the Thessalonians 
(comp. the dyés standing foremost with like empha- 
sis in v. 14), Paul again reverts to himself, in order 
to do away with a second imputation or doubt, as if, 
since he has been gone from the Thessalonians, after 
they had been readily persuaded and won over, he 
had left off caring for them. Suspictonem contemtus 
a negligentia prevenit (CaLviN; similarly Pect 
and others). thus, as the first section (ch. i. 2-ii. 
16) sketches for us a lively picture of Paul’s ministry 
at Thessalonica and of the founding of the cburch 
there, a like sketch is given in the second section 
(ch. ii. 17-iii, 13) of the manner in which, during 
the interval of some six months that has since 
elapsed, the founder of the church has cared for it 
and been active in its behalf. This authentic infor- 
mation respecting the Apostle’s doings in the estab- 
lishment and rearing of churches is of high value.— 
[4uécs, resumed from v. 13, and now contrasted— 
8é—with the persecuting Jews of vv. 15, 16. So 
Lixewasxn, ALForp, Exvticott.—J. L.] 

2. Bereaved of you.—Currsostum: Paul does 

ated, but more than that. "Oppayds 
w@ are even in the classics used, not 
merely of children bereaved of their parents, but 
also of parents bereaved of their children, and in 
other similar relations. The expression is one of 
tenderness, and belongs to the same category as the 
of the mother (vv. 7, 8) and of the father (v. 

11) [go that Paul does not really compare himself to 
a child, as Curysostou &c. improperly assume.— 
RicoexsacH}. The Apostle would, first of all, inti- 
mate to his readers, oo so far from having forgot- 
ten them, his separation from them has been for him 
a painful experience. Hence also the two additions : 
for the space of an hour, that is, only a very short 
time, ag we say: for a moment (elsewhere xpds Spay, 
for a short time, Philem. 15; Gal. ii. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 
S, or xpds xaipdy, for a time at least limited, Luke 
viii, 18; 1 Cor. vil. 5; here both are strengthened 
by being joined together), and: in presence only, not 
tn which ever remained with you (dative of 
reference, comp. 1 Cor. v. 3; and, on the opposition 
between spécewor and xap8ia, 2 Cor. v. 12; 1 Sam. 
xvi 7, LXX.). Thus: We had almost no sooner 
been parted from you, and that only outwardly, not 
inwardly, than we again had a great longing to see 
you. [Tpds xaipdy Spas does not state that the sepa- 
ration altogether lasts but a short time, as if Paul 
here anticipated the fulfilment of the wish expressed 
ia ch. iii, 10 (Dx Werte, Kocn), or even thought of 
the reunion at the approaching parousia (O.sHavu- 


sEX).—RIGGENBACR J]. 
3. Endea quite earnestly [the more 


abundantly endeavoured ].—When the idea, with 
which the comparison exists, is at once understood 
from the context, it is not uncommon for the com- 
parative to stand alone, and it then has the force of 
a positive, as in Acts xvii. 21; especially does this 
happen with the comparative of adverbs, as rdxtoy, 
M@\Aoy, weptocorépas.* ALEx, Butrmany, 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, 
1859, p. 72 (on the form wepiccorépws, ibid, p. 61). 
If it is desired to specify the idea round which the 
comparison turns, it is evidently from the connection 
the xpécwxoy purposely repeated in opposition to 
xapsia: Because the Apostle was not separated from 
them in heart, though in face [presence], he there- 
fore strove the more keenly to see again their face 
also.+ Less suitable supplements are introduced by 
others.t "Ey woAAgj émiduulg is a reiterated con- 
firmation of éowov3dounev. The one confirmation 
stands at the beginning, the other not less emphatic- 
ally at the close, of the sentence. Here also the 
Apostle’s love again shows itsclf so fervent, and as it 
were that of a bridegroom, that Curysostom, im- 
pressed thereby, remarks: dpduevos qv pads tis 
Kal axdSexros Kal dxaprépynros els piAlavy.—To see 
your face is a select phrase of love, instead of the 
more prosaic to cone unto you of v. 18; comp. ch. 
iii, 10. 

4, (V. 18.) Wherefore we wished to come 
unto you.—From the general disposition, v. 17, 
proceeded positive resolutions, for the non-fulfilment 
of which Paul is not to be blamed.—Eyw pt» 
Tlatdaos: yéy solifarium for the greater prominence 
of the subject. From this too we see, as from 
xapdias v. 4, and Wuxds v. 8, that in the first person 
plural Paul intends to include Silvanus and Timothy 
(Linnemann). Had he meant himself alone by it, 
the addition of ¢y& uty MatAos would have been 
unnecessary. But here especially he had to distin- 
guish himself, because indeed Timothy had in the 
meanwhile come to Thessalonica. But having once 
singled himself out, he afterwards speaks even of 
himself alone in the plural; so even in our verse 
fpas, and with peculiar distinctness in ch. iii. 1, 2.— 
Ka) &wak «al &{s, not simply dfs, nor yet &xak nal Bis 
(which is used indefinitely = more than once), but 
stronger than the former expression and more pre- 
cise than the latter: both once and twice, not only 


* (Tepacordpws occurs eight times in Paul's other Epis- 
tles chealice Heb. ii. 1 and rill 


19), and in some of those In 
stances doos it stand for the positive.—J. L.) 

t (So De Werre, Kocu, Ex.icort, and others. The ob- 
joction to this is, not mercly that, had the separation been 

heart, there would have no desire whatever to sce 
them again [Linzmaxn), but that ov xapdq is simply an 
incidental, parenthetical correction of the main thought, 
daopeasnaourres og Ea I prefer CaLvin’s explanation : 
The writer’s love, instead of being lessened by absence, was 
rather the more inflamed thereby (and so ARgtivs, GILL, 
Wixer, WorpswortH, Vavonan, and others).—J. L.] 

t [See Notes in my Jtevision of this verso.—J. In] 
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once but twice (comp. Phil. iv. 16): ‘‘ testatur non 
subitum fuisse fervorem, qui statin refrizerit, sed 
hujus propositi se fuisse tenacem, quum varias occa- 
sioner captaverit ” (CALVIN). 

5. And Satan hindered us.—Instead of 3é, 
Paul chooses the Hebraistic connective, which in this 
case is almost the more energetic.—Safan, the per- 
sonal devil (comp. ch. iii. 5), in whose existence, 
therefore, Paul not merely believes, but refers to his 
agency even such comparatively trifling and external 
matters, because therein there lies prepared a hin- 
drance to the kingdom of God (comp. Eph. vi. 12; 
otherwise at Rom, i. 18; xv, 22; Acts xvi. 6 sq.). 
The Apostle, then, does not everywhere, and as a 
matter of course, speak of Satan, but he knows how 
with testing insight to distinguish. There is nothing 
about him of mere cant. In what the restraint con- 
sisted, we know not; only it cannot have been an 
accumulation of business, or anything of that sort, 
but must have been something of evil—whether on 
the side of the Thessalonians or on that of Paul. 
In the first case we should have to think with Dr 
Werte &c. of the enemies of the gospel at Thessa- 
lonica, whose hatred bad been a source of danger to 
the Apostle on his arrival in Thessalonica; in the 
other case, either, with Curysostom and others, of 
trials in the churches where Paul had since been, 
which rendered a removal from them impossible for 
him, or, perhaps better, of some sickness of the 
Apostle, and m connection with this we might think 
of Satan's messenger, 2 Cor. xii. 7—a topic, it is 
true, on which we know just te very clear and 
certain, (Comp. also ch. iii. 7.) It is even very 
possible that both kinds of reasons concurred ; that 
the first time, for example, and this would best agrec 
with v. 17, Paul desired to turn back again to Thes- 
salonica from Bercea, but was hindered in that by 
the Thessalonian Jews (Acts xvii. 18.—Sce Cavin, 
BrNGEL, and others.) 

6. (V. 19.) For.—Paul gives the reason of his 
longing after the Thessalonians, and of his repeated 
purpose to come unto them. Jllum desiderti ardo- 
rem inde confirmat, quia in ipsis felicitatem suam 

umodo repositam habeat ; perinde enim valet 
senientia ac si dixissel: Nist me ipsum oblivis- 
car, necesse est ut vos expetam (CALVIN). 

7. Who* [What] is our hope, &c.—*H ov) 
xa) dues belongs to ris, and it is, of course, merely 
incidental that # is coincident with the 4 before xapd 
and ordpayos; fuspooSery tov xuplov &c. belongs to 
dams 4 xapd &e.t But 4 ovx) wal dues is pur- 
posely put between, so that fumpocSey &c. attaches 
itself immediately to these words, because the Apos- 
tle would have it observed that, so far from his rela- 
tion to them being a transient one, it is rather to 
reach on to the coming of Christ, and verify itself 
before the eyes of the Lord.—Hope and joy, here, 
of course, objective = the subject of hope and joy. 
This the Thessaloniana are not, in so fur as Paul 
hopes in regard to them that they shall be found 
blameless (LiNemaNn), but in so far as they are the 
fruits of his ministry, after which the Lord at His 
return will inquire (see Luke xix. 15). To this also 
there is special reference in orépavos navyhoews, an 
expression derived from the garland that crowns the 
competitor at the goal in the successfully contested 
race (1 Cor. ix. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 8). Katynors, 
moreover, is not glory in the objective sense, but 


©® (So Lurner, and other German versions.—J. L.] 
t{ is frequently indicated by a comma after cavxif- 
gens, and anothor after tyers.—J. L.) 


glorying ; not gloria, but gloriatio ; and so a crown 


for glorying = in which I may glory (one Ez, xvi. 
12; xxiii. 42; Prov. xvi. 831; LXX.). Roos: We 
hope on your account to have some great experience 
at the coming of Christ; we shall then be able to 
rejoice over you; we shall be able to parade with 
you, a8 one parades with a crown won in a contest 
of the games.—Ye also, as well as other churches ; 
those, for example, in Philippi or Corinth (see Phil. 
iv. 1; 2 Cor. i, 14—parallelisms also fur the expres- 
sion). 

8. (V. 20.) Ye are verily* [For ye are], 
&c.—I'dp confirms and strengthens the readily un- 
derstood affirmation in the oratorical question of v. 
19 (comp. Winzr, p. 896). Our glory and joy. 
The expression glory [Herrlichkeit] is properly re- 
tained in translution here also by Ewatp and J. 
Mics. Haun, and is by the latter emphasized in a 
theosopbic way. Adfa is weakened, when rendered 
merely by renown or honor [LitNemann: Ruhm ; 
Luzorr, De Werte: Ehre—J. L.] (Comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 7, where the woman is called the 3éf of the 
map, the man the eixay xa) 3dfa of God; and 2 Cor. 
viii. 28, where approved brethren are distinguished 
by the title, 8éta Xpiorov.) As 8éta in God Him- 
self is His life-impression, life-form (see at v. 12 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 8), so with such genitives 
it denotes the representation of the life, resting on 
the communication of life,—the copy, standing in 
essential connection with the original, belonging to 
it, and forming as it were one whole with it, so that 
the latter is surrounded by it with a halo, as the sun 
by its beams, as the head by the crown (8éta parallel] 
with ordpayos xavyhoews) Thus it is with the man 
and the woman taken from him; with Christ and 
believers; with Paul and the spiritual children be- 
gotten by him.—That such objective, actual glory 
then becomes in the subjective experience a matter 
of joy, lies in the nature of the case. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 18.) Satan appears in Scripture in a three- 
fold activity ; as tempter and seducer, as accuser, as 
destroyer. In the first relation he is the first and 
perpetual author of sin amongst men (4 weipd{er, ch. 
iii, 5; Matt. iv. 3; 6 wAavay, Rev. xii. 9). As ac- 
cuser (xarfyywp, Rev. xii. 10), he seeks, when the 
sin is-accomplished, to make the most of it with 
lying exaggeration before the Divine Judge (Zech. 
iii, 1), and also to exhibit it in the worst possible 
colors before our inner judge, the conscience, in 
order to bind the sinner inwardly, rendering bim 
fainthearted and paralyzing his resistance to sin. 
Here belong the two most common names of the 
devil, the Hebrew jue, properly adrersary, espe- 
cially in court (comp. :3'05, Zech. iii. 1, and 
éyri8ixos, 1 Pet. v. 8), and the Greek &8:dBodes, in- 
JSormer, slanderer, defamer, properly one who strikes 
through with words. As destroyer (comp. "AwoA- 
Atey, Rev. ix. 11) Satan works, in so far as he, as 
prince of the fallen world, sets in motion all the 


* (Thr seid ja—making the yép intensive, as is done also 
by Lurner, ScHOLEFIELD, ELiicott, and many others. But 
the of our comm n version is quite as good ;—the 
20th verse now justifying, as if ‘after reconsideration ” 
(Wensrre and WILKiInson), the confident tone of the pre- 
vious question by the triumphant agsertion of what is 
only strongly implied. The reader will notice likewise the 
emphatic ¢ore.—J. L.] 
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powers of physical and moral evil against salvation 
the kingdom of God, and in behalf of mischief, 


which in the last instance is dwdéAsa, eternal dam- 
nation. It is thus that he appears in our text. In 
the two first relations he isa liar; in the last, and— 
in so far as that lies as the ultimate aim at the bot- 
tom also of the earlier—in all three, a murderer 
(John viii. 44). In the case of Judas he succeeded 
first in his trade as a seducer, then in that of an ac- 
caser; hence the end of the former in despair and 
suicide, whereby he fell a prey to the deatroyer. 

2. (Vv. 19, 20.) Paul’s hope is to be adorned 
with the fruita of his ministry before the Lord at 
His coming. Holy Scripture everywhere lays stress 
on this point, that every man shall receive his own 
reward according to kis own labor (1 Cor. iii. 8). 
The fundamental relation of every man to God in 
respect of faith or unbelief decides the question of 
his happiness or misery (Eph. ii, 8; Mark xvi. 16; 
John iii. 18, 86; v. 24). But within these two great 
classes there is still possible an extraordinary diver- 
sity in the life-acting of faith or unbelief—in prac- 
tical honesty and dishonesty. Through faith we are 
become children of God; but now we must yield 
ourselves to be also trained as such, and renewed 
ever more and more into the image of the Father 
and of our First-born Brother (xdpis wa:detovca, 
Tit. ii. 11, 12; comp. Heb. xii. 7-10; Col. iii, 10; 
Bom. xii. 2; viii. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 18), that we remain 
not weak, new-born children, but grow to the ripe 
age of a perfect man (Heb. v. 13, 14; comp. Eph. 
iv. 13, 14). We are rooted in the right ground and 
soil, and bear within us the full germ of life; but 
for that very reason it concerns us now to grow and 
bring forth fruit (Col. ii. 7; i. 10, 11; Matt. xiii. 
23; Mark iv. 26-28; John xv. 2; Phil. i. 9-11). 
The whole walk of a man contributes to the forma- 
tion of his disposition and character; all the issues 
* of the life exert a formative reacting influence on 
our inner man—impress and stamp themselves also 
in ourselves (character from yapdoow). In the Di- 
vine judgment, therefore, justification and condem- 
nation are made to depend even on our words (Matt. 
xi 36, 37); but especially is our fate determined 

ing to our works, or (in the singular) our 
work, life-work, so far as therein is exhibited the 
total result of the religious and moral life, rearing 
itgelf on the foundation of fuith or unbelief (Rom. 
i. 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Rev. ii. 283; xx. 12 sq.; xxii. 

; Matt. xvi. 27; John v. 29). As a man walks, 
80 he becomes; and as he becomes, 50 is he also fn 
death; his works do follow him (Rev. xiv. 18), and 
agreeably thereto his destiny in that other world 
spontaneous! itself; on which account there 
will be among the blessed and among the lost very 
different degrees of glory or of torment (comp., for 
example, Luke xix. 17-19; xii. 47 sq.; Matt. xi. 
22-24; 1 Cor. iii 12-15. Of course, this is not the 
place to go in more precise definitions respecting 
heaven, hadca, hell, the first and second regurreo- 
tions, &c.). By this view justice is done also to the 
scriptural idea of reward, without our falling into the 
Catholic idea of merit. And in this way, especially, 
sanctification, a spiritual walk, inward growth, and 
the outward activity of the life, bere acquire an im- 
portance which in the original Protestantism was not 
duly recognized and acknowle —a defect, that 
bas been in many ways prejudicial, and here and 
there is so still, to our evangelical doctrine and prac- 
tics, It is true, our Confessions teach emphatically, 
that faith by an inward necessity brings forth good 

4 


works; and yet the main point of view, from which 
they had to handle this doctrine over against 
Catholicism, was the negative one: that righteous- 
ness and salvation depend neither for their attain- 
ment nor their preservation on good works. For 
this reason, and the kindred one, that for the doo- 
trine of faith and justification that of regeneration 
was neglected, it was impossible for the idea of sano- 
tification, and what is connected therewith also in 
eschatology, to reach fully its positive, scriptural de- 
velopment and pr gpa Meanwhile, there : by 
no means any want of good suggestions, particularly 
in Melancthon’s axcallent discussion de dilections et 
impletione legis in the Apology for the Augsburg 
Confession. ; 

8. (Vv. 19, 20.) Whatever work we perform in 
an earthly calling, even in art and science as such, 
belongs to the domain of the perishable—of m 
not of everlasting ends. Only what of good or evi 
is wrought in the souls of men is of eternal import. 
And the higheet service is to help a soul to the life 
in God. On this rests the singular dignity, and also 
the responsibility, of the ministerial office. In an 
altogether peculiar sense, this is work for the day of 
Haber Christ, whether we are now good shepherds or 

elings. 

4. Paul hopes on the day of the Lord to be sur. 
rounded by those converted through him, as by a 
glory. This 8é%a, this crown of glorying, is the true 
halo, when, coming into the presence of the heaw 
enly Judge, one is able to say: Behold, I and the 
children whom God hath given me. At His coming 
the Lord will present to Himself His entire Church 
glorious, without spot or wrinkle (Eph. v. 27; 2 
Cor. xi. 2). But the Church is an ism, not 
merely in the sense that the body as a whole depends 


.on the head, but also in that it is composed of vari- 


ous members, the weaker depending on the stronger. 
Thus do spiritual children hang on their spiritual 
fathers, and are as it were embraced in them, and 
ruled by them. In this sense Paul hopes to be sur- 
rounded by his Gentile churches; in this sense is 
the promise made to the Twelve of ruling the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30). 
This agrees with the fundamental view which Scrip- 
ture, in this case also. the true interpreter of experi- 
ence, takes of humanity: It regards it, not as an 
atomic mase of individuals, but ag an organism, de~ 
pending for its natural life on Adam, for its spiritual 
life on Christ ; and that in such a mgnner, that from 
these two genealogical heads the membership braneh- 
es off to every single individual. Hence the im- 
portance of propentore and their primitive doings.in 
the sphere itself of nature and of race (Adam, - 
Shem, Ham, Japheth, Abraham, David, &c.; Adam’s- 
fall, Ham's. misdeed, Abraham's faith, the gracious 
treatment of David's descendants for David's sake, 
&c.), just as prominent prophetic and apostolic per- 
sons are centres of light and union in the spiritual 
sphere. The case is similar with the Lord of the 
world’s history. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


V. 17. The Apostte’s loving union with hia 
churches even when absent from them. J. Micw. 
Hann: In the Apostle, who.certainly loves all the 
children of God, and even all'the Lord’s dearly re- 
deemed, with a priestly, cordial Jove, there is yet a 
predilection for hia spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 15; 
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dal. iv. 19). The reason of that is the closer affin- 
ity of spiritual kindred. If it is eo in the earthly 
nature, and cannot be said to be improper, who then 
shall blame it in the spiritual ? Whoever blames it, 
would mend an arrangement of the Creator, who is 
also our Redeemer.—RizceR: As matters now 
stand with us, we are unable to estimate what a ben- 
efit it was to come together in person, and strength- 
en one another concerning the common faith.— 
Diepricn: Christians may well even long to see one 
another, whilst they are in the flesh; worldlings are 
soon fain to get out of one another's way.—([The 
same principles of the new creature, that led the 
primitive Christians to delight in inter- 
course with one another (comp. Acts iv. 23; xx. 38; 
Rom. i. 11; xv. 24; 1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
2 John 12; 8 John 14), were still more powerfully 
operative in their relations to their Lord (comp. 
John xiv. 3, 19; Phil. i: 23; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 
1 John iii. 2; &.—J. L.] 

V. 18. Catvm: It is certain, that whatever 
opposes the work of the Lord proceeds from Satan. 
Would that it were a firmly settled conviction in all 
pious souls, that Satan is contioually making every 
effort to retard or hinder the edification of the 
Church! We should certainly be more irtent on 
resisting him; we should have more at heart the 
preservation of sound doctrine, of which Satan 
takes such eager pains to rob us.—A part of that 
sound doctrine is the doctrine of Satan himself. — 
[Bishop Wirson: Non-residence. N. B. It is the 
work of Satan, and his desire, to keep a pastor from 
his flock.—J. L. 

Vv. 19, 20. It is important that a man should 
not merely be assured of his gracious standing and 
salvation, which, indeed, is the first thing and most 
important, but should also be zealous to bear fruit 
for the day of the Lord, and to be able hereafter to 
say to the Lord: Lord, my pound hath gained ten 
pounds (Luke xix. 16). He can also set his aim too 
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low, and cover with false humility his own drowsi- 
ness and sloth.—A great and main point for tho 
preacher, that he appear not empty before the Lord 
in His day.—Catvin: At the last day Christ’s ser 
vants will obtain glory and triumph according as they 
have spread abroad His kingdom. Therefore should 
they even now rejoice and glory in nothing save the 
blessed result of their labor, in secing the glory of 
Christ advanced through their service. In this way 
also they will attain to a true love fur the Church.— 
THeoporEet: Paul has compared himself to a 
mother (v. 7), and mothers are wont to call their 
young children their hope, joy, &c.*—Curysostom : 
Who would not exult in such a numerous and well- 
bred troop of children?—To whose lot fall these 
joys of spiritual paternity? Do we even know any 
thing of them ?—The Apostle’s joys and cares of 
spiritual fatherhood are a pattern for us also in re- 
gard to our children after the flesh, how we should 
be faithful in our families, and should carefully en- 
gage that not one of the members be lost.—To keep 
the coming of the Lord at all times before our eyes, 
that is to be likeminded with the Apostles.—Rue- 
Ger: In the gospel the Lord’s coming shines in 
upon us so near, that it affords us already at every 
step much light for our feet.—[Marrazw Henry: 

ere puta the Thessalonians in mind, 
that though he could not come to them as yet, and 
though he should never be able to come to them, yet 
our Lord Jesus Christ will come; nothing shail hin- 
der that. —Benson (Macxnicat, Barnes, &c.): Paul 
expected to know his own converts again in the 
great day; and particularly to rejoice in them. We 
may, therefore, hope tod know our friends in the 
future state.—J. L 


* In this suggestion Taropoaer, as usual, follows 
Gaetsoron: ‘Worpsworts : ‘‘‘ These are my jewels,’ as 
the Roman mother, Cornelia, said of her offspring. tia F 
Prov. xvii. 6, oréd. y«povrey, Técyery, Kadxnnea 
téxvey wardpes avrwv.”—J. L.) 


Ca. III. 1-5. 


2. Being unable to come himself, Paul sent Timothy. 


1 
it good [thought 


‘4 


Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear [endure, ake Abie we thought 
Sin., as B.: yitorjoauer] to be 


eft at [left behind 


2 in, xarakaPdjva: év] Athens alone, and sent Timothy our brother, and minister 
of God, and our fellow-labourer [our brother and fellow-labourer with God]’ in 
3 the gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you [exhort]* concerning 
{in behalf of]* your faith, that‘ no man [no one, pndéa] should be moved by 


"x cidoxyjoaper ; 


in, év] these 
4 


unto this we are appointed, els rotro xeiueda}. For verily 


ictions ; for yourselves know that we are t 


ointed thereunto 
or even, xai yap] 


when we were with you, we told you before that we should suffer tribulation 
[are to be afflicted, pédAAopey JA(BerJa:] ; even as [as also, xadus xai] it came to 


5 a and ye know. 


For this cause, when I 
r [endure, oréywv], I sent to know your faith, lest by some means [lest haply, 


also, cay} could no longer for- 


4 


uyrus) the tempter have [had] tempted you, and our labour [toil, xéros] be 


[should prove, yévyra:] in vain. 


1 V. 2.—-Among the many variations is that one which first lies at the basis of the different i 
1 y Tov Geou (1 Cor. iii. 9). (This reading is followed 
thus: roy 43. tyusv cai ddxovow Geov.—J. L. 


guitable advance: roy adseApdy nun cai ov 
early all the later editors, as well as by our text. C 


od. Sin. 


and presents a 
Griesbach and 


V. 3.—{wapaxaAdoas, as in ch. iv. 1; v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 12; &c.; here closely connected with ‘its object in v. 3.— 


CHAPTER Il. 1-5. 


5] 


The second Spas is rejected by Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth (after Sin. A. B. D.1 F. G 


kc), and by oar text.—J. L.] 


V. 3.—{eures 
ond (Sim. A. B. D’. &c.), instoad of repli. —J. 
4 Vv. 8.—The Te is sup 


ath edit. § 44, 5. 3). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 1.) Wherefore (because ye are thus our 
joy, ch. ii. 20; my crown of glory, which I hope to 
bring before the Lord, ch. ii. 19),* when we, &c. ; 
nore exactly: + as those who could not er en- 
dure it. Lréye, in old Greck, to cover, then (of a 
vessel), fo confain, and then (Philo and Paul), to en- 
dure; 80 1 Cor. ix. 12; xiii. 7. This suits our 
vlace; but not, fo conceal. No longer — 
namely, to be separated from you, and hinde 
from coming to you (ch. ii. 18).{ There is tender- 
ness in the fact, that his anxiety is scarcely hinted 
at, is at most intimated in the expression oréyorres, 
and is not more distinctly announced till v. 5. 

2. We thought good, were pleased (ch. ii. 8; 
the imperfect, continuously); here the aoriat (on one 
occasion); CaLvin: animi inclinationem 

7 The plural, according to the restriction 
already intruduced by the explanation in ch. ii. 18, 
of Paul alone ; for ch. iii. 1 sqq. is closely connected 
with what precedes; equivalent, therefore, to the 
singalar in v. 5. Otherwise Grorics, BenaeL, Roos, 
Hormanxn, who, because the singular first comes at 
v. 5, think that the plural here does not denote Paul 
alone (and so Roos and Hormany at v. 6 also). But 
all three (ch. i. 1) cannot be meant; Timothy, being 
sent forth, is not one of those left alone. We 
should thus have to understand by the plural two out 
of the three; but that is more arbitrary than to ex- 
plain it (after ch. ii. 18) of Paul alone, [as is done 
by Scnorr, De Wetre, Li'nemann, ALForp.—J. L.] 
Generally, indeed, it is he who decides. With this 
too Acts xviii. 5 is at least more readily reconciled. 

3. (V. 2.) In Athens, &., and sent, &c.; 
therefore from Athens. According to Acts xvii, 15 
Paul sends a message from Athens to Berea, that 
Silas and Timothy should come to him with all 
speed ; according to Acts xviii. 5 they both came to 
him at Corinth from Macedonia. With this agrees 
1 Thesa. iii. 6: Timothy comes from Thessalonica 

onia) to Paul, with whom Silvanus also is 
present during the writing of the letter. The narra- 
tive in the Acts has in the interval a gap, that can 
only be filled up conjecturally. Either (1a) both 
bed come to Athens, and from that place bad again 


being still detained in Bera (likewise in 
Macedonia). Or lastly (2.) both did not come to 


* (So Lénemaxx; but better, with ALrorp and Ex1- 
afte TucoporetT and Carvin: Because of our affeo- 
i esire to see you.—J. L.] 
t [As better reureenns the subjective pyxér with the 
not expressed by our Common Version, which 
E.ucorr follows, though paraphrase also is: 
able to control my ing, &c."—J. L. 
(Rather, a conclusion, determination of the judgment 
and will, as Avorn, Eutuicorr, &o.—J. L. 
i 1 Macxnion?, Pater (see bie Horz Pauling. ch. 
0. iv., with Jo 8 unsa cri > Eure 
others. p- Conrpgarze and Howson's Life 
inn ed., vol. I. p. 409, and the 


6 no 


Glaubens halber. This representa the reading, adopted by Griesbach and lator editors generally, of 
only by minuscules; the best manuscripts [including Sin.) give 16 (see Winer, 


Paul, 80 long as he lingered in Athens, but the lat- 
ter (moved, it may be, by accounts of persecutions 
in Thessalonica) sent after the first order (for them 
to come) a second in like manner from Athens to 
Bercea;. that Timothy, instead of coming to him 
directly, should rather go in his stead to Thessaloni- 
ca, and only after that follow in his route (so Hua; 
WIESELER, Chronol, des apostolischen Zeitalters, 
249). He would thus have countermanded Timo- 
thy’s expected arrival in Athens. This would accord 
well with éwduy. (without éxecdev); less naturally 
With xaravapsd., which, strictly taken, signifies not 
merely left alone, but left behind alone. Difficulty 
there is none, only a gap, which cannot be filled up 
incontestably in only one way. 

4. Our brother, &c.—The Cod. B. gives, our 
brother and fellow-laborer ; A. and Sin., our brother 
and God’s servant ; others, and God’s servant and 

ellow-laborer; the Recepta (not altogether after 
ate authorities only), our brother and God's servant 
and our fellow-laborer, where the ment is 
wanting in solidity ; we should have to justify it per- 
haps thas: as God’s servant he is our fellow-laborer. 
But the reading which first lies at the basis of a! 
the variations is that followed above (D. Ambrosias 
ter); 3:deovos Seou is common, sometimes in a com- 
prehensive (2 Cor. vi. 4), sometimes in a narrower 
sense (Acts vi.; 1 Tim. iii. 8). My fellow-laborer, 
says Paul, Rom. xvi. 21; God’s fellow-laborers, 1 
Cor. iii. 9. In the glad tidings of Christ; in the 
act, that is, of pace = the same.—It can scarcely 
be said that Paul gives Timothy these several titles 
of honor involuntarily, and on account merely of the 
latter being his faithful helper (LUNemann) ; ‘he 
probably means also to show the Thessalonians what 
a helper he has deprived himself of for their sake 
(Curysosrom); quo melius ostenderet quam bene illis 
consultum voluerit (CaLVIN); and at the same time 
to certify his own perfect agreement with Timothy, 
and confirm whatever he has done (Von Geriaca). 
Somewhat too refined perhaps is Hormann’s conjec- 
ture, that they were not, because Paul had not come 
himself, to think too highly of the coming of Timo- 
thy, and that he desires to guard aginst this. 

5. To establish you (in the persecutions; 
that Timothy was to as} and to exhort, literally, 
to call to, which is to be understood, according to the 
context, either of exhortation or of comfort (Acts 
xv. 82; 2 Thess. ii. 17). But Paul expresses no dis- 
trust of their standing as believers. That the oldest 
authorities omit Suas after wapax. makes no differ- 
ence in the sense; nor yet that they read dwép in- 
stead of wepf. For the former likewise means on 
account of, in consideration of, as in Rom. xv. 9; 2 
Cor. i. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 1; afeast, it is not necessary, 
with LineMann tela, AtrorpD, ExticotrT], to 

ress the signification in favor of, for the benefit of 
in order to support your faith). 

6. (V. 8.) That no one should be moved, 
&c.—Zalve (from rdw, cele), in the New Testament 
only here, meaus to move to and fro; of dogs, ie 
wag the tail ; hence to flatter, deceive through fla: 
tery (80 in many places in Wetstein). Thus Bence. 
that no one be deceived (by enemies, relations, h- 
own heart); similarly Rickert: blanditiis corrumg 
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fe sense suggested also by Worpsworrs, after 
HEOPHYLACT; likewise Jowetr: ‘not simply 
moved, but rather moved to softnesa."—J. L.] On 
the other hand, the Greek interpreters (familiar with 
the language), and so the moderns generally, in- 
cluding Lingmanx, understand by it, to be moved, 
shaken, like cadevSijva: of 2 Thess. ii. 2. Hormann 
disputes this explanation, reduces even Liinemann’s 
examples from the classics to the sense of deluding, 
and understands thus: «n (in the midst of, not by 
means of) the persecutions seeming well-wishers 
Inight delude you with suggestions.—Tg could not 
mean because that (as in 2 Cor. ii. ete ), but 
must be equivalent to els rd, for the that, like 
the Hebrew 5. But this were without example, 
and, besides, 
all the uncials, The latter Linemann [Axrorp] 
understands as in apposition to eis 7d ornp. &c.: 
that is to say that; which is as much as to say 
that;—not good. Others [Scuorr, Kocu]: is 
reference to, as in Phil. iv. 10 (where, however, 
another view is possible); best (Ewatp, Hormaxn 
[Winer, De Werte, Exticorr, Wrsstrr and W3:- 
KiNsOM]): it marks the purport of the charge, of 
the wapaxaddéoa: ; comp. ch. iv. 1, 6. 

7. In these afflictions; which after Paul's de- 
parture befell the Thessalonians as well as him (ch. 
ii. 14), From v. 4 it is inferred that they imme- 
diately subsided. That they might return any day, 
and did actually break forth again, is shown by 2 
Thees. i. 4. Curysostom and others err in suppoe- 
ing that he speaks of his own afflictions, by which 
the Thessalonians were rendered anxious, as soldiers 
are by the wounding of the geneaal. 

8. Fory ves know, without any 


os go 
ed admonition of ours; know then also, that I am. 


right in requiring, unSéva calyeoda.—That unto 
this we (Christians generally) are a ted ; 
welueda like ridducda (Luke ii. 84; Phil i. 16). 
Improperly Kocu: are prostrate (in misfortune and 
suffering); Phil. i. might perhaps be so understood, 
but not Luke ii. Rather: by God ordained, there- 
ssnto ra at ie 3 els rovro, to afflictions, as the way 
into the kingdom of God (Matt. v. 10-12; x. 21, 
22, 84 sqq.; John xv. 18 sqq.; xvi. 2; Acts xiv. 
22; 2 Tim. iii. 12). 

9. (V. 4.) Kal ydp, for even, for indeed.—You 
should therefore know it, from our telling you before. — 
That we are to be pédAaouey SAB. (again, 
Christians generally), that there awaits us; not sim- 
ply equivalent to the future, but: according to God's 
purpose; because darkness is opposed to light, the 
flesh strives against the spirit, Notwithstanding such 
undisguised forewarning, the gospel wins believers. 
An example of how far the Apostle’s word was from 
flattering speech (ch. ii. 5)—As also it came to 
pass (with you, as with us), and ye know; not: 
that it must come to pass, that were tautological with 
v. 8; but: that according to our forewarning it has 
come to pass. By this remembrance there accrued 
from an outward event an inward experience. As 
the subject of xefueda (v. 8) and péAdouer (v. 4), 
therefore, we understand Christians generally. Hos- 
MANN, On the contrary: the same as in the case of 


quer and xpoeAéyouer, and 80 only the Apostles. No 


doubt, in the clause, “‘ when we were with you,” the 
we can Only mean the Apostles. But in the case of 
xelueSa there is nothing before to suggest this limita- 
tion ; and opposed to it is the fact, that thereby the 
most natural connection with what precedes is dis- 
turbed. To comfort the Thessalonians in their afflic- 


e accusative ré is attested by almost ( 
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tiona, he reminds them of the rule that affects ali 
Christians, But, if we understood him to say: 
“that we Apostles are appointed thereunto,” it ia 
only in an ingenious, roundabout way that we could 
get at the point of the confirmation and exhortation : 
Admit no such insinuation, as that we misled you 
into misery, while we secured ourselves. 

10. (V. 5.) For this cause (on account of 
these afflictions; unnaturally Hormanx: because we 
els rotro xefueda), When I also, &. OxrsHarsex 
interpolates: as you tn your care for me ;—LineE- 
MANN: a8 the others, Timothy and the Christians in 
Athens ;* but there is nothing said of their having 
no longer endured ;—Hormaxn even: as we two, 
Silvanus and I, sent Timothy, 80 now also I alone 
the si ) sent some one unnamed! On the 
other hand, De Werte would refer the xaf in nc&yd 
to the whole sentence ; without proof. Just as here 
after 8:4 rovro, so it stands at Eph. i. 15; comp. 
Col. i. 9 [both texts cited by De Wette—J. L.]. 
And, just as there, it opposes to what was said of 
the Thessalonians (ye have had experience of suf- 
fering) + what he too now had done.—Sent, &c. is a 
resumption of v. 2. He says nothing any more 
about whom he sent; he merely adds, for wkat pur- 
Nor is it any longer here, as at v. 2, what 

imothy was to do, but what he thereby sought for 
himself. At no time mere tautological repetition. 
For Pert and OvsHavseN erroneously refer yvavas 
to Timothy, though indeed not named, as the sub- 
ject; it belongs rather to the subject of the princi- 
pal verb (LONEMANN). 

11. Your faith, whether [lest],} &c.—Every- 
thing concentrates in this, whether they stand in the 
faith. Without our supplying gofodpevos, phwrws 
expresses solicitude, and first indeed, with the in- 
divative preterite, in reference to what was past: 
whether perhaps it has already occurred ; there ex- 
ists oppression from without ; now he is anxious to 
know, whether haply this had wrought inwardly so 
as to become a temptation for the Thessalonians, 
that is, to the disturbance of faith ;—then, moreover, 
with the subjunctive, in reference to what was im- 
pending, which in this case might possibly occur ; 
for, even though the weipacpés should have already 
occurred, this would still be by no means decided ; 
the temptation might, indeed, still be resisted, and 
the entire frustration of the work still be warded off. 
Similarly Gal. ii, 2; comp. Wiwer, 6 ed., 56, 2. 
The tempter is Satan (ch. ji. 18); the substanti 
participle marks his settled characteristic (Matt. iv. 
8); that ie what he is always after. That the sub- 
ject and the predicate are from the same stem gives 
emphasis to the expression. For es xevdy, to come 
to nothing, to be frustrated, comp. Gal. ii. 2; Phil. 
fi. 16; Hebr. pq, NWO, Bt9Nd, Ia. lav. 23; 
Jer. vi. 29; Mic. i. 14.—Onur toil; you surely do 
not mean to mnake me so poor? he tnus speaks to 


* (Atrorp: “A delicate hint that Timotheus also was 
anxious them; or it may have the same refer- 
ence as xai quédte, Ob. ii, 1$—vis. to the other Christians who 
had heard of their tribulation.” —Revision: ‘‘] no more 


my 
m thy with you.’”’—J. L.] 
7 Teter at least than Exxicotr: ‘ As they had felt for 


the e (more fully so in v. 6), 80 he &c.”—J. L.) 
ae GORNBACH translates « » ob} nicht ; and in this 
he follows very many of the in ra, whose names 


are given in my Revisron of the Fores Note 8. But, as is 
ners remaréo’, 6 tart ee euner the simple nt, 
w ocours 80 0 or » which occurs other 
times (and, Acts xxvii. 29, always in Paul’s Epis- 
tles), is ever thus used’’—thbat is, as an indirect interroga- 
tive—‘ in the New Testament.”—J. L.] 
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their heart. It would be to their own hurt, if they 
fell away. But he in his love for them would reckon 
it a sensible loss for himself (Rizarr). Now at last 
and in such an affectionate manner, after he has 
already strengthened them, does he mention the dan- 
ger by name. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 1.) It was a sacrifice, to remain in so diffi- 
eult a position without the outward and inward sup- 
port of faithful helpers; rather to dispense with 
something himeelf, than allow the Thessalonians to 
want for anything. Love gives others the prece- 
dence (comp. Phil. ii. 19 sqq.). oe Desiderti 
tllius sui Adem facit, ss majorem illorum quam sui 
vationem ecw ostendit,. Tt is at the same time 
an instance of that so frequent change in his plans, 
which was misinterpreted to his disadvantage at 
Corinth (2 Cor. i. 17). What was said of another 
servant of God is to its full extent true of him: 
“The singleneas of his eye kept him steadfast to his 

under all the varied and trying circum- 
stances of his life. He changed his plans accordi 
as be observed a change in the intimations of Provi- 
denee, but his purpose remained fundamentally the 
same—the furtherance of the gospel by all means.” 
Berlenburger Bibel: A servant of the Church must 
accomm: himself to the circumstances of the 
Cuureh, and yet in such a manner that, while doing 
one thing, he do not neglect another. 

2. (¥ 2.) The mission to Thessalonica was no 
small task for the youthful Timotby (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 
11; according to 1 Tim. iv. 12 he needed encour- 
agement in the presence of older men). In the 
Acts the presence of Timothy at the founding of the 
chureh there is not once mentioned; plainly be- 
canse he was leas conspicuous, and for the same rea- 
son the persecution did not affect him. Paul, how- 
ever, would not have entrusted a stranger to the 
church with such an important commission. The 
Apostle understood the wisdom of selecting a gentle 
manager, who yet was no skulk, but in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice soueth as few others, the things that 
were Christ's (Phil. ii. 20-22). The difference of 
gifts is of service for different tasks. It is not every 
one that can root out stumps and stones, nor is this 
always in order. There is a time also for easy going 
—careful watering, and ministers with gifts adap 
to that work. Even in war different enterprises are 
promoted by different sorts of weapons. 

3. (V. 2.) Timothy, the brother. Care is to be 
taken that the name of brother do not become trite, 
nor yet be so claimed for a particular circle, as if it 
belonged to that especially, and to every member of 
it officially and as a matter of course. Rather it is 
due to afl living Christians, to whom Christ ad- 
dresses it (Matt. xii. 49, 50). Only on this basis is 
official brotherhood a truth. Elsewhere Paul calls 
Timothy his beloved, faithful, genuine child (1 Cor. 
7; 1 Tim. i, 2 [and 18]). The child, dependent 
his father, grows up to be an independent 
brother. In the spiritual life it is possible for the 

of kindred to become variable without dam- 

h hallowed, tender love they co- 

exist, yet without confusion. Even the common 

relations show of this. A son when 
grown up may find his friend in his father. 

4. That we are called God’s fellow-laborers, is for 
us a high dignity. God will not drive everything 


through alone (Rixegr), but will act also by means 
of our agency, weak as it may be, yet strengthened 
and continually sustained by Him alone. For He it 
is, indeed, that worketh in us to will and to do, and 
then gives the increase (Phil. ii. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
10); nevertheless he requires of us faithfulness (1 
Cor, iv. 2 t we lay hold of what He proffers. 

5. (V. 8.) Confirmation and exhortation are 
needed even by believers, to arm them against threat- 
ening and temptation. A comfortable support is 
communion in prayer. Catvin: The communion 
of saints includes this, that the faith of one member 
should be a comfort to others. But to fasten on ‘to 
men as men would be unsound and unprofitable, 
unless we allowed ourselves to be aroused to the 
recollection of what lies in our own consciousness of 
faith (ye yourselves know)—unless, animated by the 
example, we made use for ourselves of the open way 
of access to the Lord. 

6. Currsostom: Who has ears to hear, let him 
hear: The Christian is appointed to suffer affliction. 
It is, therefore, just when we are appointed to a time 
of refreshing, that a strange thing happens to us 
1 Pet. iv. 12). According to the world’s sentiment 
and that of our natural sense), it is to our discredit 
when things go troublesome and hard with us; we 
almost suspect that everything is wrong with us. 
According to the word of God, that is rather a 
badge of Christians, a badge of honor; hae lege 
sumus Christiani, Catvin. The Lord, indeed, must 
even again show Himself as the Breaker * (2 Cor. vi. 
8-10; Rom. viii. 87). Besides, affliction that befalls 
us as Christians on account of our faith is still some- | 
thing different from such natural trouble or tempta- 
tion of one’s own flesh, as all men must meet with. 
But Christians, after all, are really nothing but men 
on whom the Divine training takes effect; and all 
suffering sent by God, not merely persecution prop- 
er, can and should be turned into a cross, and as a 
cross be taken up and borne—as a crossing of our 
self-will, To be sure, our scriptural knowledge, and, 
on the other hand, our lively recognition of facte 
and ready acceptance of whatever is plainly laid on 
us, very often do not keep pace with each other, 
Hatred for Christ’s name’s sake is not to be pro- 
voked by us (Phil. iv. 5); + provided only we do not 
eacape the trouble by reason of our excessive world- 
liness, our compliances, denials, and quenching of 
the pursuit of holiness, But the question always 
concerns only what God lays upon us, not a studied 
self-torture. When external persecutions fail, there 
may come upon us inward assaults from flesh and 
blood, refined and enhanced by the spirits that rule 
in the air—daily piercings of a needle, more irksome 
than the blows of a club. 

7. (V. 4.) The forewarning obviates much vexa- 
tion (John xiii. 19; xiv. 29; xvi. 1). Hardship, in- 
stead of frightening, is then an actual confirmation 
of the prediction ; hostility itself must redound to 
the glory of the Lord. Curysostom comperes to 
the physician, who foresees the course of the dis- 
ease, and thereby quiets his patient. God, however, 
beholds beforehand not merely what will happen, ag 
if it happened without Him, but what, even of that 
which is wicked and hurtful, He will work as Judge, 
according to the relation between the seed and the 
harvest (Gal. vi. 7, 8); and so the Divinely opened 
vision discerns this working of God even in the 
wickedness of men. 


* (Durchbrecher—LutHenr’s word at Mic. ii. 18.—J. L.] 
t [1d dwrecads peor, your “forbearance.” —J. L.)} 
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8. What must the gospel be asa divine power, 
that, with prospects so little flattering to the flesh, it 
yet wins believers! It is true that to a certain de- 
gree even an cquivocal cause may gain by persecu- 
tion. To make martyrs of men is to call forth and 
strengthen the spirit of contradiction. That is a 
noble impulse (of an independent character) carica- 
tured (resistance to essential truth). But only in 
the element of truth is there a steadfast and lasting 
perseverance. erlenburger Bibel: But is it wise 
management, to talk of the cross to young Chris- 
tians? True wisdom conducts into a school, where 
we learn to be blessed. The lost blessedntes is to be 

ined in no other way than the strait and narrow 
one. Tribulation, however, is laid on us, not as a 
legal burden, but as an evangelical condition, And 
this very distress must serve to purify us. 

9% (V. 5.) Affliction from without becomes 
temptation within, insinuates itself as a trial of faith, 
urges to the experiment, whether we might not have 
less of the cross. The same word wetpacyés LUTHER 
translates sometimes by Versuchung [temptation], 
sometimes by Anfechtung [trial].* This corre- 
sponds to the two sides of the idea. The design of 
Satan, who against his will must serve the purpose 
of God, is the wicked one of overthrowing by temp- 
tation; thus it is said: God tempts no man; and 
even Satan finds scope for his temptations only in 
man’s own Just (James i. 18 sqq.); and yet we are 
not to think it strange, we should rather count it joy, 
when we fall into divers temptations [LuTHER: An- 
fechtungen] (1 Pet. iv. 12; James i. 2 s8qq.), as 
Abraham was tempted (Gen. xxii.), or Israel (Gen. 
xv. 25; xvi. 4). This is temptation with the Divine 
purpose of trial and proof, and to this end, therefore, 
should the prayer: ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
be directed ; not: Avert from us all trial, but: Re- 
strain it within such bounds, and give to it such an 
issue (1 Cor. x. 18), that it become not to us an 
overpowering temptation. Thus Satan himself must 
serve the Lord in the salvation of men. From this 
wonderful complication of motives, Divine, devilish, 
human, is explained, even alongside of the word: 
‘“'We are appointed to the suffering of affliction ;” 
‘that other word again: ‘I endured it no longer.” 
This is neither impatience nor a faint-bearted anxie- 
ty, but the faithfulness of love in doing its own part 
and neglecting nothing. He has no thought of set- 
ting aside or deprecating all Divine weipagyuds ; but 
he would assist those under trial, so that no Satanic 
weipaouds should overpower, alarm, or deceive 
them ; for both fierce foes and seeming well-wishers 
(Matt. xvi. 23) can work to his mind. Paul is withal 
a wise instructor even in this, that he just as ten- 
derly avoids agitating them beforehand with images 
of terror, as he again openly announces the danger. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. What diligence in watering is shown by 
Paul! In the case of young plants this is especially 
necessary. But the tender and encouraging treat- 
ment has no other aim, than to lead them on toa 
Christian self-dependence. Thus Paul not merely 
passed through among them as a proclaimer of the 
word, but he was their father, and continued to be 


dssiny ct sagucidy aud te secnate vere Genel i 
) of sretpag, cognate verb. y, ine 
dacd:"cur menalntors uso the word femptetion, but gome- 
a with the other shade of meaning predominant.— 


their pastor.—A true Apostle is intimately knit te 
the ‘souls of his children, and can never forsake 
them. Such a spirit of love and truth forms the 
true apostolic succession. 

V. 2. Srarke: He incites others to do what he 
cannot (Eph. vi. 22).—Tue same: A few faithfui 
laborers can accomplish more than many unfaithful 
ones (1 Cor. xv. 10).*—Towards laborers worthy of 
the name, therefore, must the prayer of Matt. ix. 88 
be directed, and also the attention of church-rulera. 
It is well for an assistant, whom an approved princi- 
pal can commend, as Paul did Timothy.—Srarxe: 
No man can be a true servant of God and helper in 
the gospel, unless he be a child of God, and on this 
account also a brother in Christ. 

[Vv. 1, 2. Matrrsrw Henry: Those ministers 
do not duly value the establishment and welfare of 
their people, who cannot deny themselves in many 
things for that end.—J. L.] 

Y. 3. Hevsner: The Christian's honorable call- 
ing; Christianity’s first welcome: The position of a 
Christian, a position under the croes.—SraHELin : 
The best ground of comfort, to save us from fainting 
in tribulation, is to consider well and firmly believe, 
that God in His goodness and wisdom has appoint- 
ed to every one what in his station, and accurding 
to the measure of the powers granted to him, he is 
to suffer. Comfort and tribulation are by turns our 
heavenly companions; God be praised for both !— 
HecBNER: We must have a hard heart toward the 
temptations of sin, but a soft one toward the suffer- 
ings of our brethren.—Rig@Eer: It is better to be 
appointed to suffering in time than to wrath (ch. v. 
9); to you it is given to suffer—as great a gift as: 
to you it is given to believe as i, 29).—DrepRicu : 
We must have tribulation, for we contend with the 
whole world, and a mighty prince.—[Burxitr: See- 
ing then that afflictions are appointed to us, and we 
appointed to them; seeing there is a decree of God 
concerning them, a decree as to the matter of them, 
as to the manner of them, as to the measure of them, 
as to the time of them, when they shall commence, 
how far they shall advance, how long they shall con- 
tinue, seeing everything in affliction is under an 
appointment, how meek and humble, how patient 
and submissive, ought the Christian’s spirit to be 
under them, and with what steadiness of expectation 
may and ought he to look up to heaven for a sancti- 
fied use and improvement of them !|—J. L.] 

Starke: The word of the Apostle is confirmed 
by all the history of the Church. Here open ene- 
mies, there false brethren. But contending Chris- 
tians have the surest hope of victory over their ene 
mies, because they contend under One as their Lead- 
er, who has overcome the world and the prince of 
the world.—Taz sams: Before a man rightly under- 
stands the mystery of the cross, he is offended 
thereby, and supposes that, if a person acts prop- 
erly, outward things must also atthe same time go 
well with him; and therefore beginners in the Chris- 
tian profession should be guarded betimes by good 
instruction inst this offence.—To others applies 
the word of Curysostom: Of you also it holds true, 
that ye have not yet resisted sin unto blood; and well 
is it, if only that is true, and not rather this: Ye have 
not yet even despised riches, &c. So much has Christ 
suffered for us enemies; and we for Him? no 
for Him, but only from Him innumerable benefits, 


* (This reference is scarcely to the point, since Paul 
there com what Divine grace enabled him to do with 
what was done by tho other Aposties.—J. L.) 
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SE 


V.4. To find one’s bearings by the word of pro- 
phecy—this was a great consolation for the Lord Jesus 
in His career of suffering (Luke xviii. 81; John xvii. 
12; Matt. xxvi. 54); to say nothing, then, of ourselves. 
For us, when in tribulation, it is indispensable that 
we know, that so it must be—it was told us before. 

V.&. Hevpsner: The Apostles, like Jesus, did 
not deceive by empty promises.—Partnership helps 
to carry the burden. Am I to be my brothers 
keeper? Not in the sense of a faint-hearted care- 
fulness, as if tee could guard him, as if he were not 
in a far better Hand; but, just because we believe 
this, ought we to be intent in faithful love, as God's 
fellow-laborers, not to neglect our ministry ;. to look 
diligently after our brethren, not to pore in curious 
speculation ; to encourage them by examples and in- 
tercession ; to hold forth to them the prophetic 
word ; to arouse the remembrance of their own ex- 
perience of the truth of God; to point them to the 
gospel of Christ, who, stronger than the strong one 


[Luke xi, 21 sq.], knows well how to keap faitk 
firm.— Hetsner: These were church-visitations, 
where the inquiry was as to the state of the heart.— 
Even the loving consideration, that, to please theis 
spiritual fathers, they should contend stoutly, may 
be made available for the strengthening of zeal; 
there is a sense of honor in the spiritual family. 

[Observe the apostolic style of address to indi- 
viduals and churches, as liable to fall away from 
their Christian standing and profession.—Faith, the 
Christian’s defence against Satan’s devices; comp. 
Eph. vi. 16; 1 John v. 4.—Burxitr: Though the 
labor of faithful ministers shall not be in vain with 
respect to themselves—their reward is with the Lord 
(the careful nurse shall be paid, though the child 
dies at the breast)—yet with respect to their people 
they may be in vain, yea worse, for a testimony 
against them; Mark vi. 11.—Matraew Henry: 
Faithful ministers are much concerned about the 
succeas of their labors.—J. I..] 
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3. Timothy having brought good posers Paul is fall of joy and thankfulness to 
ed to come unto them, and supply the dofici 


«ays without ceasing, that he may be enab 


to whom he at the same time 
of their faith. 


6 But now, when Timotheus came [But Timothy having just now come, dpr 


dé EAIovros Tixodéov] from 


ou unto us [to us from 


OU, Tpds Nuas add tyov], and 


brought us good tidings of your faith and charity [love, dydmnv],* and that ye 
have good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly [longing|* to see us, as 


7 [even as]* we also ¢o see you; therefore, brethren, we were comforted [for this 
cause we were comforted, brethren,]’ over you in all our affliction and distress 
8 (distress and affliction]* by your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast® in the 
9 Lord. For what thanks can we render to God again [render to God, ro Jew 
dyrarodovvat] for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
10 our God ; night and day praying exceedingly [very exceedingly] * that we might 
see {that we may see, eis ro idety] your face, | might perfect that which is 
11 lacking in your faith [and make up the deficiencies of your faith]... Now God 
Himself and our Father [But may He Himself, our God and Father]* and our 
12 Lord Jesus Christ,’ direct our way unto you: and the Lord make you [but yon, 
may the Lord make]"® to increase and abound in love one toward another 
{toward one another, els d\AyAous], and toward all men Ker , even as we [we also, 
13 xat ets] do toward you; to the end He may stablis aoe our hearts 
unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father [our God and Father],” at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ* with all His saints [holy ones].” 


1 V. 6.—{éwixoSotvres. Comp. Rom. i. 11; 2 Cor. ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; fi. 26; and the Exegetical Notes, 3.—J. L.] 
9 V. 6.—{xadéwep, as in ch. ii. 11. The English Version retains the emphasis, as above, at ch. iii. 12; iv. 5; Rom. iv. 


he otha sore aa. fOnuev, d8eddol. H. in the preceding and so often elsewhere, th 
_ Tovro—as , . Here, as ep verse, so often ers, the 
y changed by our Translators.—J. L. 
6 V.7.—Avdyxp cal OAipa is given by the oldest authorities f uding Sin.], instead of the inverse order. (And sc 
of the modern odi including Lachmann, Tischend lford, Wordsworth (though he lays stress on the fact 
Epistle, has Christé here, as as Christo at ch. ii. 19), Ellicott. —J- L.) 
Ker édy, comp. Winer, 


g ed. 6, Re 264. The Sinatlicus, however, {a 
manu ; for there is a correction of it into orj«cere, with A. F. G. &c.—In vy. 9, for Geg, Sin.’ reads xupiy with D.} 


6 V. 10.—{brepexweprocov = more than superabundantly ; Webster and Wilkinson: with more than excess. Comp. ch. 
iit 20.—J 4 


v.13; E; b. 
° ry n0 nai caraprion Ta borepiipara TRS Tigress UnoY. Hee tcal Noles, 8.—J. L. 
8 V. 11.—{Asrds 32 6 kai wathp Hywy. For the double reference of nywyr, see p. 49, Note t; and, for the various 


* (Sin., as B., has dudy before xiorw as well as after dydryny.—J. L.) 
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© V. 11.—[Xpeords is wan 
and cancelled by, Lachmann, 
10 V. 12.—l pas 62 6 


in the oldest authorities 
Alford, Ell 


Beds 
41 V. 138.—{As in v. 11.—J. L.) 


as oO ’ 
the Tinatuess a prima manu.—J. L.] ) have apy. 
13 V, 13.--{éyiev. See the Exegetical Notes, 12.—J. L.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (V. 6.) But, Timothy having just now, 
&c.—Casual, resumed rds in 8a rotro.— 
“Apri, just, at present (Matt. ix. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 7), 
is best referred, with Grorius, Brnogt, Perr, 
Ewavp, Hormann, [Atrorp, WorpsworrH, Wxp- 
ster and Wicxinson, Excticotr in the Commentary ; 
his Translation follows the Common Version.—J. L.] 
to the participle; the Epistle was written imme- 
diately after Timothy’s return, and hence the fresh 
joy and gushing love. De Wrrre and Li'xemann 
{Jowsrr] would connect &pr: with (the somewhat 
remote) wapexAh3nuer, Vv. 7, thus making the main 
thought to consist in the prominence given to the 
consolation in opposition to the sending of Timothy. 
But we should then be compelled unnecessarily to 
find an anacoluthon in 8d rotro. To us, that is, 
Paul; poesibly even, Paul and Silas, if the latter had 
already arrived before Timothy. 

2. And brought us good tidings, &c.— 
eeyy., Heor. “Wa (1 Sam. xxxi. 9, Septuagint); 
here in its original signification, as at Luke i. 19 of 
the birth of the Baptist; elaewhere, throughout the 
New Testament, ot the good tidings xar’ éfoxhy, the 
tidings of redemption. The birth of John, more- 
over, is a part of these tidings of salvation. And 
here too there is something peculiarly earnest, an 
expression of his great joy, in the fact that Paul 
uses this word. It is to him a sort of gogpel, a fruit 
of the gospel in the specific sense, the announcement 
of a Divine work, when he hears a good account of 
their faith (the root, without which love were. merely 
a work of nature), and of their love (the fruit, the 
evidence of the living existence of faith; compre- 
hensive love, as 1 Cor. xiii.; comp. 2 Thess. i. 8). 
Currsostom: So great a does he consider their 
confirmation to be. And thus he, the bringer of 
glad tidings, himself receives the glad tidings of the 

ivine work, the fruit of his gospel. 

8. And that ye have (retain) a good (a truly 
loving, thankful, prayerful) remembrance of us; 
that they had thus not even been misled in a ela 
to their teachers (Hormaxn). Not: ye make hon- 
orable mention of us (Grorius; that were frigid, 
and would require woeiode, Ltnewann). This per- 
sonal interest is connected with the main topic. If 
they continue in faith and love, the natural result of 
that is attachment to the Apostle. Tho xdvyrore, 
always, and ao immovably, we moet naturally refer 
to the preceding Uyere pvelay (not, as Hormann, to 
what follows); the er explanation, as to how the 
remembrance shows itself, is given by éwsrodoir- 
ves: in that ye earnestly long ; or, if the word is 
equivalent to the simple verb (Kocn, 252, after 
Fritzscue):* for this ye long, to see us. Brno: 
A sign of their good conscience. 

4. (V. 7.) For this cause—embracing the 
contents of the participial construction in v. 6; as 
the Greeks sometimes elsewhere use ofrws for re- 


* [ And eo likewise Atrorp and Exuicorr make the ési 
directive, not intensive.—J. L.) 


12-V. 13.— ¥ is ting in still authorities (inel d is 
Xprorov es mre orci ease aaa Metaae Pars rejected by 


‘oo Sin. It is bracketed by Schott and Riggenbach, 
avpios. Revision: “ Such is our prayer ourselves; but 
sone nee voniemus, sive minus) &c.”—J. L.] Only a few scattered authorities here 


whether we come or not (Bengel ° 
¢ xvpcos, or add ‘Ingots, or change 


Riggenbach, as well 
- LJ; St the end of the.verss some (low; aleo 


sumption; we were comforted over os 
your acceunt,* not superfluous even with 3:2 rovro ; 


the persons are named in whom he finds comfort; 
then special mention is made of that quality of, 
theira, that is comforting to him: by your faith (the 
medium of the comfort); it was their faith about 
which he had been’ anxious. Between the two is a 
second éxf, denoting the situation in which he found 
himself: in} (2 Cor. vii. 4) all, our whole; the 
distress, taken together as a totality; not: every, 
which would have required wdop without the article. 
*Avdyxn denotes the distress from without, the evil 
condition; SAis, its inward operation, affliction, 
anguish.t It would be improper to ascribe to the 
former any special reference to pecuniary need.§ 
Altogether to be rejected is the idea of anxiety about 
the Thessalonians; for this would now certainly 
have been removed; whereas the éxi shows that he 
intends a distress that still continues, but tn which 
he was comforted by the faith of the Thessalonians 
(Lt nemany). 

5. (V. 8.) For now we live, &c.; comp. Ps. 
xxii. 27 (26. Wessrzr and WILkinson refer to 
Gen. xliv. 830; 1 Sam. xviii. 1; Gal. iv. 19). He 
thus explains his having been comforted. Life in 
the full sense, op to distress and anguish, 
which is a death, a dying daily (1 Cor. xv. 31). 
CaLvIN: Here we see, how Paul almost forgot him- 
self for the sake of the Thessalonians. Rom. vii. 9, 
where he speaks of a death by sin, goes yet deeper. 
Seldom does Paul use (7» of the mere bodily life. 
If ye (emphatic) stand fast, remain steadfast ; 
orhxey, a later verbal form, derived from éern«a, 
frequently employed by Paul: Rom. xiv. 4; Phil. 
iv. 1; in the as your life-element, moet inti- 
mately united to Him, rooted and sheltered in Him. 
He again employs éd» for the future as wanting con- 
firmation; not, however, as doubting them, but 
merely as a stimulus: It depends on you, to help in 
preparing for me death or life. Calvin: Hae gratu- 

io vim exhortationis habet. He thereby precludes 
all rising of vanity in himself and the Thessalo- 
nians; but especially by means of the thanksgiving 
that follows.—Hormann, it is true, finds it imposesi- 
ble that the Apostle should make his present life 
depend on a condition, the occurrence of which only 
the future could show. He would therefore refer 
the words 3: rijs dudy wlorews to what follows, so 
that we should have to assume an inversion at r:;—. 


® (é¢” ies e besis of the wapdéxAyows. Scnort, Eire 
Pred ba J 
t Nesey rp bed. Exxrcorr describes this éwi as ha 
what he calls a semilocal force, and as carrying the idea 
* ethical contact.”” Wrssrxm and WILKEIxNson : “wth olf. 
The ideas of succession and coexistence are involved in ési 
thus used, principally the latter: comfort came after sor 
be cliovintioas Gonep. & Ooesl: 4, cat ths exectig’ parsil 
or on. Comp. : 6 e 
and eayecasiona in 2 Oor. vii. 4- oye 


3 Sa untenable distinction. De Wrerre re- 
fers both words to the Apostle’s inward anxicties; Linge 
Mann (followed by ALrorD Exticott), to his outward 


on of Macxxreut, and allowed by Scnort. 
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annecessary, for even in the strongly emphatic sip 
there lies a sufficient expression of the present 
condition for present life: “now (just because ye 
believe);”* and if the words, in Hofmann’s con- 
mruction of them, support the addition, as to the 
sense, of: and shall continue to live, if ye continue 
to beiseve, then so they do also in the ordinary con- 


struction. On the whole, Hofmann’s division of the. 


clauses in vv. 7-10 is extremely artificial and cum- 
bersome. 

6. (V. 9.) For what thanks, &c.—Thereby 
Paul confirms the weighty (pew [ALForD: ‘‘ac~ 
counts for, and specifies the action of, the (af just 
mentioned.”—J. L.]: What blessing could 
we have, for which to give thanks? The dyramo- 
Serves (CEO , Joel iv. [iii., in the English arrange- 
ment.—J. L.] 4, Septuagint) marks the thanksgiving 
as a return, requited for what was received; in 2 
Thess. i. 6 it is used of primitive retribution. In 
the sphere of free, spiritual love it is thanksgiving, 
Ps. exvi. 12. For the third time, and this time most 
emphatically, he expresses his thanks (ch. i. 2; iii. 
18); this time also for the ascertained stability of 
the Theasalonians.—TIlepi, on your account; éx/, on 
occasion of all the joy (the article marks the joy as 
a whole), wherewith we joy. PS herart sr and WIL- 
xinson: he has two subjects of thankfulness, their 
fidelity, and his own satisfaction therein.—J. LJ; 
} by attraction fur fv, since the accusative should 
have stood (Matt. ii. 10; Winer, § 32. 2). The 
dative, indeed, occurs also without attraction, John 
ii. 29; comp. Luke xxii. 15; Whiner, § 54. 3. 
But in these places the dative of a substantive cog- 
nate to the verb goes to strengthen the verbal idea, 
like the Hebrew infinitive absolute. We might, 
therefore, rather compare such texts as Acts ii. 30; 
xvi. 28, where the dative is to be understood instru- 
mentally.— Al duas belongs to xalpouer, not to what 
followa, which is already sufficiently defined; like- 
wise Suxpoodew &c. (before our God, who is ours 
and we His) still belongs to what precedes; for, re- 
ferred to what follows, it would make the sentence 
drag, whereas, connected with eupones it is by no 
means superfluous (EwaLp, Horaann); rather is 
the import already given quite correctly by Catvin : 
were ef 3 tone ulla ; LUNEMANN: with a 
pure joy, therefore, to which nothing earthly ad- 
heres (ALForD: one which will bear, and does bear, 
the searching eye of God, and is His joy (John xv. 
11.) —J. L. 

7. (V. 10.) Night and day, &c.—Comp. ch. 
i. 9; as according to that place his manual labor, so 


ria ha the present his fervent supplications 
alo (2 Tim. i. 3) are prolonged into the night; 
very exceedingly, above measure exceedingly ; 
a lively Pauline climax (ch. v. 13 (var.); Eph. iii. 
20 (ver.); comp. Mark vi. 51).—According to Linz- 
maxn [ ALFORD: aying as we do, Exricotr, &c.] 
the participle Sebneres ould depend on 8urdueda, 
v.9. Not only, however, does that lie too far off, 
but, as regards the sense also, it is little suitable, 
since that 8vrdu. has an interrogative force, and pre- 
supposes the answer: We cannot indeed say what 
thenks would suffice. Lutuer and Von Gsriaca 
take v. 10 as the answer to v.9: What thanks? in 
that we pray; the thanke, that is, that we pray ;— 
a fair seuse, but too artificial. We do better, 
I Snape vevw—“ implying the fulfilment of the condi- 

logical and argu- 


) which follows ;°’—EL.Licotr: ‘ argu: 
in meaning to in /ec rerum stalu, 
— J. L.) . 


e 
porallorth 
Febus sic s¢ 


fore, to take Sedu. as in apposition to xalpouew (Dr 
Werte): wherewith we joy, while we (at the same 
time) unceasingly pray. 
8. That we may see, &c.—The object of the 
prayer is expressed in the form of a purpose: We 
ay, tn order to see ; a8 ch. ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii, 2— 
our face, as ch. ii. 17. Not merely, however, to 
luxuriate in sensibilities, but with the holy aim of 
redressing, supplying, compleling ; xarapriCew, from 
&pris, inleger, to mend, restore what has been dam- 
aged ; the neta, Matt. iv. 21; spiritually, 1 Cor. i. 
10; Gal. vi. 1; but also to complete what has not 
been damaged ; the creation, Heb. x. 5; xi. 3. Nor 
in this case is it meant to convey a reproach of de- 
generacy ; synonymous with zpovayawAnpoiy, 2 Cor. 
ix. 12.—Td borephuara, the deficiencies, that wherein 
one is behindhand ; of poverty in external things, 
2 Cor. ix. 12; what is still Outstanding of sufferings, 
Col. i, 24. We may distinguish, but not separate, 
deficiencies in the insight of faith from deficiencies 
in the power of faith in the life. They need instruc- 
tion, exhortation, intercession. The édy of v. 8 had 
already reminded them that no one, so long as he 
lives in the flesh, must imagine that he stands and 
cannot fall; ch. iv. shows, that Paul exhorts the 
Thessalonians in matters of practice, as well as in- 
structs them in those of theory (LUNEMANN, against 


OLsHAUSEN). 
9 (V. 11.) But* may He Elimself, &c.— 
Linemann: But may God Himself, our Father— 


refers jue» without reason to warhp only [and so 
AtForp, Exticotr, &c.]. We understand (against 
De Wertre) that there is here a contrast with the 
Apostle, who prays that God Himself would do His 
work, and that in a twofold respect: 1. when he 
directs, smooths, expressly guides, our way to you 
(Luke i, 79, the feet; 2 Thess, iii. 5, hearts; comp. 
Rom. i. 10 [Sept. Ps, v. 8]), only so do we escape 
from empty places of our own, which Satan thwarts 
(ch, fi. 18); 2. but you (v. 12), whether we come or 
not (BENGEL), the Lord alone can duly confirm; we 
are, indeed, merely instruments for the xawaprica, 
which proceeds from God. 

10. Our God and Father and our Lord 
Jesus Ohrist: God gives only through Jesus; 
Christ also is invoked with the Father, comp. 2 
Thess, ii. 16 sqq.; 1 Cor. i. 2; the verb in the sin- 
ad shows, that the two are yet not two, but one 

"in (v.12), But the Lord make, 

11. (¥V. 12. you, ma r 
&c.—TlAcordoa: and Beara as previously «xa- 
revsoya:, are three singulars of the optative aorist 
active, not infinitives (that would require the accent 
wepigoevoa, and could only be understood as an 
arbitrary ellipsis); swAcord(ew occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament only as an intransitive, here 
transitive (like the hiphil), and so in the Septuagint 
(of things, not persons), Num. xxvi. 54; Ps. lxxi. 
21; wepiocedey, generally intransitive, but also 
transitive: of thi 2 Cor. ix. 8; and the passive 
(Matt. xiii. 12) implies a transitive active. So then: 
May He make you perfect t (not: through increase 


* (8é—not sim: peraBarudy (ELLicotr: Now), but 
with CS me alee the force: But—in spite of ae Sa- 


tan’s hindrances, and notwithstanding the failure hithertc 
of our own repeated attempts and ceascloss longings.— 


ere- | J, L. 


° FLarmansny Orat. prety ele a 11. 3 rip dvd> 
a TOU WaTpds Kal TOU viod épiragey.—J. L. 

pe [German : er mache cuchvaliommen a nosilens de 
ure from the strict m of wAcovdoras, one 2 

Pas, by the pareathosinJ 1) 
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of numbers, but, as no doubt connected with that,) 
in love (dative, as in ch. if. 17), and richly to 
abound ; toward one another, therefore in brotherly 
love (ch. iv. 9), and toward all (who are not yet 
brethren); not merely: toward all other Christians, 
30 that the first member should mean only; toward 
you Thessalonians one with another ; still less is the 
second member merely epexegetical: and that in- 
deed all (Thessalonians). A groundless narrowing 
of the comprehensive sense.—Even as we also 
do toward you. Since the word is jets, not 
jas, We cannot supply an optative, but only wepi- 
cevouey (intransitive) rp dydxy. (Grotius: éopér.) 
We are in fact your model, as was said already, ch. 
i. 6; ii. 10; and that (HoFmANN) in love even to 
those who are not yet brethren; otherwise, indeed, 
wv should not have come to you. Had we not loved 
you, before you were Christians, you would never 
have become such. 

12. (V. 13.) To the end He, &c.—The final 
aim and effect of being perfected in love is the 
establishment of the heart; to become unblamable 
is the result of the ornpl(ew; on the day, not to 
the day, because the end is regarded as attained ; 
breviloquence, for eis 7d elya: &uéuwrovs, 1 Cor. i. §, 
and often. Winer, § 66. 8. The negative (éu.) 
stands in the positive: in holiness “oslonus to 
auéuwrovs). That should be the issue with the 
Thessalonians, as with the Apostle (ch. ii. 10). Ho- 
linesa, the result of sanctification (ch. iv. 8), compre- 
hends the whole life in and from the Spirit. The 
unublamablencss in holiness has place before God's 
scrutinizing glance at the coming of the Lord Jesus, 
Merd &c. leans closely on wapovola ; it does not be- 
long to the more remote duéurrovs. Therefore: 
when He comes veer with all His holy ones; 
His, Acts ix. 18, that is, Christ's (not, as LUNEMANN 
would have it, contrary to the arrangement of the 
words, God’s). In that lies the stimulus: see te it, 
that ye come along with them.—But who are the 
G&yioc? The angels, His angels, are Christ’s attend- 
ants at the judgment (Matt. xxv. 31; xiii. 41; xvi. 
27; 2 Thess. i. 7); they are called in the Old Testa- 
ment O°G"P, Septuagint simply Gyros, Ps. Ixxxix. 
6 [5] (?); Dan. iv. 10 [18]; viii. 18; at Zech. xiv. 5 
it might be doubted whether angels only are meant. 
In the New Testament, on the contrary, &y:o: with- 
out any addition never elsewhere denotes the angels, 
always Christians, Col. iii. 12, and how often! At 
Col. i. 26 one might poasibly (comp. Eph. iii. 10) 
think of holy men and angels together. But do 
holy men come with the Lord? Rather, to Him, to 
meet Him (ch. iv. 16, 17), says Pett. In the mean- 
while, however, they are with Him imnmediately after 
death (Phil. i. 23; 2 Cor. v. 8), and He will bring 
them with Himself (ch. iv. 14); rising before the 
living [before the rapture of the living.—J. Ld, 
they may be described as coming with Him [caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, they then do come 
with Him.—J. L.]; and with this must be compared 
1 Cor. vi. 2,8; xv. 23, 52; 2 Thess.i.10. Thus, 
in favor of the reference to the angels (De Wetter, 
Ltnemann, and others) is what is said of them else- 
where, and the Old Testament phraseology; against 
it is that of the New Testament (on which account 
Von Geruacu, Horwann and others, understand by 
the word tho sleeping believers). We should then 
perhaps have to suppose, that the style of Daniel 
prevails in our Epistle, as likewise in 2 Thess, ii.— 
Benoev and Srarxe [ Atrorp, Exticotr, WenstEr 
and WILKINSON, &e.] understand by dyley angels 


TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


and glorified men together, and in favor of this very 
view reference might be made to Daniel, where 
besides angels men also, members of the people 
of God, who take the kingdom, are called [C°3p 
(ch. vii. 18, 22). Moreover, Heb. xii. 22, 23 puts 
the angels in company with the Church of the per- 
fected first-born, who indeed have become lod-yyedo. 
(Luke xx. 36). The Lord is Head of the Church, as 
of principalities and powers (Eph., Col.).—Aydp, 
which is added by A. D.' E. Sin. It, Vulg., suits the. 
devotional strain, but for that very reason may have 
been of liturgical origin, or added by the copyist. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 6.) Faithfulness to the gospel is naturally 
connected with thankful love to those who publish 
it. Roos: It is well, when after some time matters 
stand thus between teachers and thcir former hear- 
ers, whose spiritual fathers they are. Backsliders 
cannot think kindly of their former spiritual fathers, 
and have no longing desire to see them again, since 
shame and fear, or even a malignant bitterness, do 
preclude this—The Apostle is far from fostering a 
false dependence, that Jeans on men rather than on 
the Lord Himself (1 Cor. i. 13 sqq.; iii. 4 8qq.). 
When a separation is necessary to a proper indepen- 
dence, the Lord brings it about for the upright in 
due time. 

{[Bunxirr: Christian love doth earnestly long to 
evidence itself in Christian fellowship, and passion- 
ately desire the communion of saints, fur the mutual 
pa and spiritual advantage of each other.— 

2. (V. 7.) & man of faith, like Paul, needs com- 
fort, and says so without disguise (Rom. i. 10); he 
takes no auch high stand, as if he had no need of it. 
We scarcely form to ourselves an adequate idea of 
the agony of bis soul for all his churches, and easily 
mistake in thinking generally of highly endowed 
and advanced Christians, forgetting that in the con- 
flict they are most exposed and harassed. 

8. In v. 7 Paul speaks only of the faith of the 
Thessalonians, the root; whereas at v. 12, the root 
being firm, his desire is turned simply to their in- 
crease in Jove, that expression of faith in the life, 
whose growth then again reacts to the strengthening 
of faith. Happy he, to whom the faith of others is 
a comfort, that enables him to disregard, yea, to 
vanquish, his own troubles. Only then, indeed, is 
there life (v. 8) full, blessed, worthy of the name, 
when such love finds its occasions of thankfulness. 

4, (V. 10.) What we could not allow gram- 
matically, that the prayer is the answer to the ques- 
tion, What thanks can we render? is yet perfectly 
true in reality. Prayer ia the chief part of thanks- 
giving (Heidelberg Catechism, Qu. 116), according to 
the riches, that is, of God's goodness, which we honor 
by receiving out of its fulness grace for grace. Sup- 
plication is thus thanksgiving, and Jeads to thank- 
fulness for what has been already received, as on the 
other hand thankegiving is supplication for the con- 
tinuance of the blessing, and impels to further and 
unceasing supplication. 

5. Paul has to touch on the deficiencies of the 
Thessalonians; and how affectionately docs he do 
so; with as much fatherly frankness as tenderness, 
and in a manner remote from all pedantry; nod 
until he has‘ testified his greatest joy. And they 
certainly agree with him—are in this qlso sensible 
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of his pare love—say not: Have we any deficien- 
cies 9—STAHELIN: A true faith is still always defec- 
tive. Frequently there ia wanting a really con- 
vincing knowledge, whence doubts afterwards arise ; 
frequently an assurance of the truth and sincerity 
of faith, and this arouses a struggle of self-denial ; 
frequently growth in the same, when for many rea- 
sons a man is compelled for a long time to exercise 
himself in expedients alone; frequently the strength 
to do all things duly in faith. Through the word 
and prayer these deficiencies are supplied.—BrRLen- 
sracke Biprt: Faith is a thing that can (and 
should) grow. We are not to stand still and be- 
come careless, as if we thought: Now the Church is 
planted. For the Church has enemies, and those 
planted are still novices. 

6. (V. 11.) That, even when the matter on hand 
concerns the promotion of outward arrangements, as 
of a missionary journey, Jesus also is invoked, though 
not so prominently, almost exclusively, as the Sav- 
iour is among the Moravians,—this shows how the 
Apostles understand Matt. xxviii. [18]: al power in 
heaven and in earth. Not merely, therefore, in the 
heart, by means of the truth ; that were to be a Pro- 
phet without being King. But this can be nothing 
else but the return of the glory, which He had before 
the world was (John xvii. 5). The Socinian theory, 
favored also by later writers, of the glorification, dei- 
fication, of a man, who was not God from the begin- 
ning, is irreconcilable therewith. Gress: If for God 
to become man is something miraculous, for a man 
to become God is something monstrous, To make a 
creature Mediator between God and the creatures is 
to change the Mediator into a partition wall. If New 
Testament believers are not to be put in a lower posi- 
tion than those of the Old Testament, who depend- 
edon Jehovah Himself,* then must Jesus not be a 
mere man. 

i. The Apostle’s desire and prayer was first 
granted years after (Acts xx.). How much higher, 
then, truly are God’s thoughts than even an Apos- 
tle’s ages Poa and His ways higher than an Apostle’s 
ways! His object, the confirmation of the Thessa- 
lonians, was attained through other means, especially 
even by means of his letters. 

8. (V. 12.) Brotherly love and universal love 
are concentric circles—the centre, Christ. The nar- 
rower circle is not an occasion of bigoted exclusive- 
Beas, but a focus of refreshment for the wider one 
(2 Pet. i. 7). All, indeed, are called to be brethren. 
Between such as are so already, and such as have yet 
to become so, there exists before God an essential 
difference; before the eyes of men the transition is 
often imperceptible; no guild; no see here, see 
there. Where God really fills the heart, there also 
does love. But God only can give proficiency in 
this fulfilling of the law, as well as a beginning in it. 
He requires from us what exceeds our powers, that 
we may learn to obtain from Him by prayer the 
power to perform it (CaLvin). To become perfect 
in love imparts to the heart a steadfastness in willing 
nothing that is contrary to the will of God, Rom. 
ui. 8, 10 (Hormanx). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 6. Currsostom: Who is like Paul, who re- 
gards the salvation of his neighbors as his own, feel- 
* [But not without the blvod of sacrifice, and priostly 


i and both as types of Him who was to come.— 


ing toward all as the body toward its members ?— 
Riszcsr: What love to the sheep, that good news of 
them could so vivify him !—Dirpricu: So does the 
shepherd's love identify him with the flock. This ie 
the difference between the shepberd and the hire- 
ling.—Jacob revives on hearing that Jogeph is alive ; 
still more blessed is his joy, who has a faculty for 
hearing good in the highest sense of another (3 Jolin 
4; Luke xv. 7). 

Curysostom: Hear, how scholars are admired, 
who have a good remembrance of their teachers; 
how they are esteemed happy !—Riecer: The Apos- 
tle regards the remembrance of him and the longing 
after him as in themselves good impulses, and as a 
proof of the value which they put on the gospel, 
arfd so likewise on strenuous laborers therein. 

Vv. 7, 8. Heuspner: The steadfastness of others 
strengthens ourselvcs.—In God’s gift and work we 
find life. Without that, it deserves not the name.— 
Senxca: Etiam in longissima vita minimum est, 
quod vivitur.—[The spiritual welfare of the Church, 
and the strength and joy of her ministers, alike de- 
pend on the Church’s faith.—J. L.] 

V. 9. We cannot sufficiently give thanks! It 
were often more true to say: We do not sufficiently 
give thanks, even as we might. God’s kindneases, 
however, are in any case greater than that we should 
be able to repay them.—[Matrnew Henry: When 
we are most cheerful, we should be most thankful. 
What we rejoice tz, we should give thanks /for.— 
Apa™w CLARKE: How near bis heart did the success 
of his ministry lic !—J. L.] 

V. 10, The calm collecting of holy thoughts in 
the night season—intercessory prayer in times of 
sleeplessness—is a good imitation of the Apostle. 


Hecangr: The more prosperous the beginning, 
with so much the greater zeal prosecute the work.— 
Along with joy over a good condition, two things 
are always needed to save us from falling into con- 
ceit, ostentation, presumption, self-sufficiency, and 
vain glorying in men: that the honor be given to 
God, and that we do not lose the recdllection of 
actual deficiencies.—CaLvin ; Even those, who are 
far abead of others, are still far from having reached 
the goal.—No standing still; faith would be, not 
merely once established, but ever newly cherished 
and promoted.—({Matraew Hexry: When we are 
most thankful, we should also give ourselves to 
prayer ; and those we give thanks for, yet have 
need to be prayed for.—J. L.] 

V. 11. The Apostle’s fervent spirit overflows in 
prayer, not merely in his chamber, but in the Epistle 
itself. 

Hevusyer: All our steps and ways are in God’s 
hand; to everything He must give His consent (Gen. 
xxiv. 40; Jer, x. 23; James iv. 13-15).—[To com- 
mit our way unto the Lord, the grand sccret of a 
safe, contented, happy, and truly prosperous life.— 


J. L. 

7 12.—Hecsner: Love should not be scanty, 
poor, but rich, exuberant.—Currsostom : Love after 
God’s kind embraces all. If thou lovest this man, 
and that man not at all, this is nothing but a friend- 
ship after a human sort.—[Matrarw Hexry: We 
are beholden to God not only for the stock put into 
our hands at first, but for the improvement of it 
also.—The more weare beloved, the more loving we 
should be.—J. L.] 

V. 18. Roos: Establishment of the heart comes 
through growth in holiness, and this consists espe- 
cially in love-—Curysostom: By it the heart be 
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comes unblamable, from which otherwise proceed | hope of heaven (Col. i. 4, 5), can only confirm, not 
evil thoughts, that cannot be there without outward | prejudice, the salvation of souls.—[Brnsox : ore 
act. There is no sin that is not consumed by the | God—it is a small matter to be accounted holy 
power of love, as by fire.—Love, feeding on the | among men.—J. L.]} 


SECOND PART. 


DIDACTIC AND HORTATORY. 


Cu. IV., V. 


L 
Warning against Fornication and Covetousness. 


Ca. IV. 1-8. 


1 Furthermore, then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you [Finally then, 
brethren, we beseech you, and exhort]’ by [in, év] the Lord Jesus, that,’ as ye 
have received of [according as ye received from]’ us bow ye ought to walk 
and to please God, [even as also ye do walk,|‘ so ye would abound more and 

2 more [ye would abound yet more]." For ye know what commandments we gave 

8 you by the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, even your sanctification 

God’s will, your sanct., J&Anpa tov Jeod, 6 dyracpyos tuav]; that ye should abstain 

4 [ye abstain] from fornication ; that every one of you should know how to pos- 
sess his vessel [every one of you know how to possess himself’ of his own v.]° 

5 in sanctification and honor, not in the lust af concupiscence [in passion of lust, 
év rite érSupias|], even as the [also the, xai ra] Gentiles which [who] know not 

6 God; that no man Lone] go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter [in 
the matter his brother, év 7¢ zpaypart tov ddeA pov atrov]: because that the Lord 
ts the avenger of all such [an avenger for all these things, edicos .. . epi 
advtwy tovrw], as [even as, ents we also have forewarned [also told you 

7 before]’ and testified [fully testified].°. For God hath not called [did not call, 
ov... éxdAevev] us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness [for uncleanness, but in 

8 sanctification]." He therefore [Wherefore then he]" that despiseth, despiseth 
[rejecteth, rejecteth] '' not man, but God, who hath also given [also gave] * unto 
us His Holy Spirit is Holy Spirit unto you].” 


1 V. 1.—{T% Aocwdy (comp. E. V. 2 Thess. ili. 1; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. vi. 10; Phil. fii. 1; iv. 8, and see Exegetical 
Notes, 1. Tn this case nearly all the uncial manuscri Piduding Hal, und modern obltere out he ch asetacee cae: 


11) ob», ddeAPoi, Epwrieucy Unas al adAdovuey.—J. 
8 Vv. 1—B. D. and others Wa toa cabin, and resume at the end of the verse: iva wepeoo. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alfor Ellicott).—Sin. A. and others omit the first iva. C 


- L—[xeSies mepoanere when we were with you —Jd. L.) 
4 Vv. 1 Keene « paces is given by a ba of the oldest authorities (Sin. A. B. D, E. F. G., Vulgate, 


tted 

6 V.1l.—{wepocednre pa . German: noch mehr; Wakefield, Conybeare at v. 10, Ellicott: effll more; 
Alford ; nr ln v. a! tor icnaper Sin. roads Se8s«., with one or two cursives.—J. L.) ree 
3 Z V. 4.—[(é8dvar Exagror Upc 1d davrod oxevos eracOa. See the Exegetical Notes, 3.—Sin.! repeats é» before rynp3.— 
7 V. 6.—[xai wpocixaynev—again referring to the time of his personal ministry at Thessalonica.—The form of the 
second cond esac uev is given by Griesbach, Schols, Ellicott * by... L.] ; 

© V. 6.—(dcepaprupdueda. The &d is recognised as intensive by many of the commentaries and versions. Bez 
a@sseveranier ; Benson, Ellicott: solemnly ; ight, Peilo: fully; Alford: constantly ; &0.—Tho 6 before «Jpos in this 
verse is wanting in Sin.! A. B. D.,! and is cancelled by Lachmann Tischendorf Alford, Bilicott.—J. L.) 

© V. 7.—[émi axaSapaig, dd’ dv dvtacug. See the Exegetioal Notes, 5.—J. L.] 

1¢ 'V.8—[S0 Macknight and tt render rocyapouw 6. Comp. the E. V. at Heb. xii. 1—the only other instance 


rotyapoby.—J. L.) ° 
11 V. 8.—[In both cases d6erée ; for which Erasmus and other Latin versions here change the spernit of the V 


* (So at least in the text of the American reprint. But, as the Commen gives the first acrist,—aer, this is 
diipilcsin Of the too nitimerous ecrace in thane otberwias comely Odltioan of Buaiore 0. | , ee 
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EY. marginal rejecteth ts preferred several English translators, including Alford, in the Commentary, Ellico and 
the Am. Bible Union.—J. L.] y ne — ing ; ery 6 


and &36s Ta [ 
ay, pe Oe svevua abrov 1d Gytoy cig Was. ] 
the Byriac 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (¥Vv. 1, 2.) Finally.—Aorrdy (for which the 
evidence here preponderates, comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 10), 
not materially different from 1rd Aorwdéy, 2 Thess. iii. 
1; Phil. iv. 8 is used either with a temporal mean- 
ing: Aenceforth, now (Matt. xxvi. 45), or in the 
sense of moreover; but not, as CHRYSOsTOM ex- 
plains it: evermore. In the second signification it 
introduces the close of the discourse; Grorius: 
locutio ntis ad finem. That is the case 
even here; from what is personal Paul turns to the 
closing exhortation, which indeed is prolonged.* 
He sdvances from wishing to exhorting (Roos). 
That they may become unblamable (ch. iii. 13; with 
which the od» forms an immediate connection), he 
beseeches and exhorts in those particulars, in which 
there is yet room for improvement in the deficien- 
ces of their faith; thus letting the xaraprica: begin 
meanwhile by letter, first in vv. 1-12 in reference to 
their walk, then in vv. 13 sqq. in reference to their 
knowledge. In the classics épwrdy means only ¢o 
ak a question, but in the Septuagint it already 
stnds for Dxw (Ps. cxxii. 6), and in the New Tes- 
tament it often means to beecech (2 Thess. fi. 1).— 
And exhort, by virtue of apostolic authority ; but 
the teal exhortation is a friendly entreaty, 
which respects freedom. The entreaty and the ex- 
hortation are exercised in the Lord Jesus; the 
fellowship of His life is the element (2 Cor. ii. 17); 
the Apostle acts as Christ's organ: he reckons not 
bimeelf sufficiently worthy even to beseech or ex- 
hort. The object of the exhortation is marked sub- 
stantively by +é (Luke xxii. 23, 24; Rom. viii. 26; 
Wivex, 818.8). The aim of the walk is to please 
God (a3 the Apostle pleases Him, ch. ii. 4). [Wxs- 
stzz and WILKIXs0N: “‘@eg without art., such a 
bemg as God is."—J. L.]—E}wen as also ye do 
(actually) walk, izes what they already are; 
and this is implied in the pa@AAowy: yet more 
(than you now do) should you become rich and 
abound (here intransitive) + therein. But not: You 
are to do more is commanded.—F’or, con- 
firms the exhortation by an appeal to their own 
knowledge of what commandments (1 Tim. i. 5, 18; 
the verb at v. 11 and 2 Thess, iii. 4) they had re- 
ceived (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 1; Gal. iv. 13).—By the 
Lord Jesus, is not quite equivalent to dv of v. 1; 
we might have expected him to say: Jesus gave 
them by us; but he says on the contrary: We gave 
them by Him the Mediator of all truth and all au- 
thority; not 8 duavrod did I command; comp. 
Rom. xv. 80. Synonymous with éy dyéyar:, 2 Thess, 
ill. 6; 8:4 vod dvduaros, 1 Cor. i, 10. 

2 (V. 3.) For this is God’s will, &c. (ch. 
v.18); [Wesster and Wicxinson; “ The art. with 
.Gcov draws attention to the circumstance that God 
bad just been spoken of as one to whose will it 
should be our main object to conform, ‘our God,’ 


: wov ob7 
my in”; horde, “ Let me ae 
oud chi eT) 


12 Y. &8.—The authorities are divided between Sdvra [the lect. rec., retained by 
after Sin.! B. D. E. F. G.), both with or (Lachmann) 


other versions] instead of Ruas [A., Vulgate, &c.—Almoet all the 


nearly all the editors, after A. K. L.° 


without « 
The preponderance of authority is for spas {sin. B. D. E. F. G. &e. 


the God we serve.”—J. L.]; with this begins the 
special detail of the wapayyeAias. The subject is 
tovuro; the predicate 3¢Anua (according to the best 
authorities, without the article), What follows does 
not embrace the entire will of God on all its sides; 
multe sunt voluntates, Acts xiii, 22; Bener..*—In 
apposition to revro,} and substantially the subject 
of the statement, is é dyiacpds, which differs from 
&ytactvn, ch. iij, 18, in that the latter denotes the 
religious and moral character, but dy:acuds the re- 
ae and moral process, the work of sanctification. 

ot materially different is Hormann’s view, accord- 
ing to which 6 dy. were merely appositional (to 
SéAnua?), and the proper definition of the robro 
would be first given by the following infinitives. In 
our Epistle Paul has as yet no occasion, as in Rom. 
iii-vi., to develop, in polemic opposition to Jewish 
legality, justification as the basis of sanctification ; 
nor is that the case in the Corinthian Epistles; Paul 
has no set form; but the soul of his thought and 
action is this; ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
am” (1 Cor, xv. 10). OrsHavsen, like some of the 
older interpreters, would understand dy. as opposed 
to the immediately following ropyela, in the special 
sense of chastity, But that is Gyvela, Not even in 
Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim. ii, 15, is the narrower sense 
found, And (a likewise, v. 7, is more com- 
prehensive, including also covetousness, as in ch. ii. 
3,5. Though ydp of v. 7 shows indeed that v. 6 
must come under the contrast between uncleanness 
and sanctification, yet it does not at all follow from 
that, that the idea of the former is here limited to 
unchastity (see on v. 6). Rather, abstinence from 
fornication is merely one (chief ) instance of the sanc- 
tification which he recommends, _. 

3. (Vv. 8-5.) That ye abstain, &c.—The 
(accusative with) infinitive is epexegetical or appo- 
sitional to dyiaopdés. On the subduing of fornica- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. vi. and vii. CHryrsostou: When 
he says, ‘‘ from a2 fornication,” he leaves it to those 
who know, to tbink of the various kinds of lewd 
ness. With the negative Paul couples the positive 
in the form of a codrdinate accusative with infini 
tive: that every one of you know, ¢i3¢va: as 
acire, understand how to, be able to—{we only prop- 
erly know, what we can also do}—aoquire, get,t 
ana ache which must have been expressed by the 
perfect xexrjjicSa:; no other tense means fo possess, 
not even Sir. vi. 7; li. 20. By oxetos, however, 
vessel, il, tool, "2D, some (TERTULLIAN, CARY- 
sostom {and the other more eminent Greek commen- 
tators, THroporEt, Tnxornyzact, CEcumENIvs.—dJ. 
L.], Catvin, Grotivs [Bishops Hatt and WIson, 


* {E.iicorr would explain the absence of the artic] 
om! by reference to the substantive verb preceding.— 


“ft (Evuicorr {after ALyonp] says, ‘‘to the preceding 
OdAqua Tov Geov.”? But his previous remark, that one rea- 
son why rotro, the subject, is placed somewhat emphatic- 
all weverd 2: that Fes gig the chyna ee 
to the noun in apposition that follows,” na y 
the other and, I think, better view.—J. L.] 

t (German : Pag Heiter eee and E.ui- 
coTr: get himeclf. In the sion I suggested : se88 
himself of—a phrase which Vaughan has adopted. Wonpe- 
WorRTH: “gequire and hold; WErxnster and WILKUNts0x ; 
secure the possession of.—J. L.] 
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HammonD, Waitsy, &c,—J. L.], Benarr, Orsnat- 
sen, Pett [Worpsworth, Wrsster and WILKIN- 
sonx]* understand the body; others (Taropore of 
Mopsuestia, AuGusTINE, THomas Aquinas, ZWINGLI, 
Werstzin, Scuotr, De Werte, Lixrwann, Ewatp, 
Hormann [Jowerr, ALForD, cape ) ‘i the wife, 
The former say that Scripture in still other places 
speaks of the body in this sense—does not treat it 
contemptuously as the prison of the soul—recognizes 
indeed the trouble that it makes for us as the seat, 
not the origin, of sin—but requires that it stand in 
the Lord’s service as a sanctified o of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vi. 13); comp. 2 Cor. iv. 7 (where, it is true, 
the epithet darpdawa is not to be overlooked); the 
Rabbins, moreover, use 053 of the body; Philo 
says repeatedly: rd rijs Wuyijs dyyeioy 7d copa; 
Barnabas, 7. 11: oxevos rot sxvebparos; but also, 
ch, 21, simply: 7d «addy oxevos. In our text davrot 
might, if necessary, take the place of svebuaros. 
But how does «racda:, to get, to obtain, suit with 
this? For to possess is not the meaning of the 
word, but acquirere—an argument already employed 
by Werstein. Accordingly «racda: would have to 
signify to get the mastery over ; Curysostou: Only 
through sanctification do we gain the body for a 
oxevos; sin, on the contrary, gains it, when we are 
impure. As this is of itself somewhat artificial, so 
it is entirely at variance (D— Werte, Litnemwaxn 
{[Kocn, Atronp, Exricort]) with the fact, that to 
xragcdas really belongs also the negative definition 
(v. 5), wh ev wddes dxduplas (the genitive as in ch. i. 
8; passion peculiar to lust, concupiscence; éw:d. is 
the natural element of sin ier vii. 7), which swells 
to passion; comp. #d3y driulas, Rom. i. 24, 26). 
So then: You are to acquire the oxevos in sancti 
tion, not in passionate lust ; this does not suit the 
assumed meaning of oxevos; for, in truth, it is only 
by sanctification that the mastery over the body is 
gained ; by lust comes the opposite, the loss of the 
mastery. Gain the mastery over the body, not in pas- 
sion, were to give an absurd turn to the prohibition.t 
We are thus driven to the other explanation, for 
which, it is true, Scripture furnishes as little as for 
the first any perfectly exact parallel. For 
where man is described generally as a figure of aay 
(Is, xlv. 9, and often), or expressions as oxety 
éadoos, Rom. ix. 23, and such like, are too dissimilar, 
The one that comes nearest seems to be 1 Pet. iii. 
7; but even there the wife is described as the weak- 
er vessel, to wit of the Divine grace, merely in the 
relation of contrast, over against the stronger vessel, 
but not as the vessel or instrument of the man. 
among the Rabbins, however, the latter idea is 


; : ft should say, a majority of all the commentators.— 
"'t [Exuicorr: “and a tly the majority of recent 


ae Most of tho o commentators go the other 
way .— e 
+ (I must still question whether the above argument, 


however plausible, see as demonstrative, as has been 
sup As I remarked in the Revision: ‘If the writer 
y rocant to say: ‘Instead of serving divers lusts and 
pisasurce CTit. iii. 8, SovAeVovres dxOvplac ane and 
hus making the body your t (Rom. xvi. 18; 2 Pet. fi 
19) and your God (Phil. fii. 19), let every one of you seek to 
gel possession and control of it, in a ‘holy and honorable 
use, not in a vile abuse,’ it dues not appear that such a 
construction would be in any respect more harsh and diffi- 
cult than what is often met with; ¢ g. Rom. iii. 8; 1 Jobn 
iii. 12." Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 27. Jowrrr: ‘The words éd» 
waGe. érvOvuias, though forming an antithesis to év dyraone 


cai Tip, Need not necossarily, when applied to the heathen, 
ned us back to xradgOat Td oxevos. v. 5 these latter 
words ore lost sight of, and some 


eral idea gathered 
from them, such as ‘living’ éy wé6a wOunics”—J' Lj 


found (with the blunt explanation: cut tmmeitiitur 
semen); vas meum quo ego wor, Megill. Esth. 1. 11; 
and, besides, xraoSa: is used of taking a wife (Ruth 
iv. 10, Septuagint; Sir. xxxvi. 29 [24] ). 

It is objected, 1. that this would be to too 
meanly of the wife, as of a dependent instrument of 
the man, contrary to the reciprocity of 1 Cor. vii. 4; 
2, that the opposition to ropy. would be taken some- 
what too narrowly, especially if we understand the 
matter thus: You are to contract marriage in sane- 
tification, not in lust; in this way the exhortation’ 
would be, not for such as still remain single, or for 
widowers, and for others, even only in regard to the 
formation of the marriage tie; 8. (a point made by 
OLsHavsEN, and also by Catvin before him), that 
the exhortation would thus not at all apply to the 
woman, It may be replied (with Ds Werre and 
Liwemann), 1. that the wife is not in every respect 
viewed as the instrument of the man, but only in the 
special relation suggested by the opposition to sopv. 
Keep yourselves from vaca libido ; procure rather 
every one his own instrument, to wit, for the instinct 
in question, not as.one in wopy. procures a oxevos, 
not his own, in passionate lust. Here, as in 1 Cor. 
vii., Paul speaks plainly and undisguisedly, but yet 
briefly and decently. 2. This exhortation is gene- 
rally applicable; that is to say, those who do not 
possess the gift of continence (1 Cor. vii. 2, 9) are, 
for the sake of avoiding wop»., to take to themselves 
every one his own r wife (if they are still sin- 
gle or widowers), and not use a oxedos that is not 
their own; but neither are they to marry in a merely 
fleshly way, and just so they are not to lead their 
married life in that spirit, It concerns both the 
formation of the marriage relation and the subse- 
quent life therein, when it is said: Obtain your 
oxevos (at first and ever afterwards) in sanctification 
and honor. 38. This exhortation Paul directs with 
perfect propriety to the men as the specially active 
parties, who readily allow themselves greater liberty 
in this thing. The inference as regards Christian 
women was self-evident. 

Linemann thinks that in sanctification and 
honor is merely an explanation of what is implied 
in the expression, his own vessel. But the sense is 
richer, if we thus distinguish; 1. Let every one ac- 
quire his own vessel, and that, indeed, 2. in the 

roper way, as it should be acquired (and then also 

ept accordingly). It is not enough that one have a 
wife ; it is likewise important, in what way he has 
got and now holds her. ‘ For a man may be drunk 
even on his own wines.” The proper mode of the 
xraoSa: is therefore described: in sanctification in- 
wardly, before God, so that there is an imitation of 
the love of Christ (Eph. v.) and a mutual further- 
ance in the service of God and in the rule of the 
spirit ; whence follows in the relation between man 
and man: and in honor (Col. ii. 23; 1 Pet. iii. 7) ; 
in maintaining one’s own honor, and in the respect 
or manifestation of honor that is shown to the wife ; 
as opposed to the &riufa of him who sinks himself 
below the beasts, desecrating and degrading the 
oxevos by a sinful abuse through wad. éw.d. in forni- 
cation, or even in carnal excesses within the Hmits 
of marriage. 

Even as also the Gentiles; «af in compari- 
sons, Vv. 13; Rom. iv. 6; &§&y»n, as frequently for 
eSnixol. 

4. (V. 6), That no one go beyond, &c., is 
added by asyndeton, with this variation, that now 
76 stands with the infinitive. Td «h sdwepBalvew 
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eannot depend on ¢i8¢va:; if on account of the arti- 
cle it could not be parallel to drdyeoSa: and el3dvaz, 
then neither is it parallel to xrag3a:, which without 
the article depends on ¢i3éya:. Brnaxv sees in the 
asyndeton a proof that Paul is proceeding with the 
same topic, the rd bringing confirmation and climax 
to what was last said. It is, on the whole, supposed 
by many (Carysostom: the subversion of marriage 
ts worse than the robbery of treasures, JKROME, 
Erasuvs [Bishop Witson], Werstein, OLSHAUSEN, 
Petr, Vox Gertaca (Jowerr, Atrorn, Ecicort, 
Vatenan, WorpsworrH, Wessrer and WILKIN- 
sox, and most others] ), that wAcovexreiy (to over- 
reach, injure) stands here, not in its urdinary mean- 
ing, but figuratively of violated marriage, as Prov. 
vi. 29-32 compares the thief and the adulterer (that, 
however, is not to describe the adulterer figuratively 
asa thief); comp. 2 Sam. xii, (but that is an expreas 
perable), and the tenth commandment (of.the Re- 
formed division),* which embraces both kinds of 
sina, Paul (they think), having said before that for- 
nication is contrary to sanctification, and therefore 
to God, now goes on to say that it wounds also 
brotherly love-—is, so to speak, a greedy grasp at 
conj roperty, an injury to the rights of a 
Soke The "peudation dy Te Sadyints would 
then be used euphemistically: ‘‘ in the matter” (that 
mentioned in vv. 4, 5; 2 Cor. vii. 11), On any 
other view, it is thought, there would be a quite 
abrupt introduction by asyndeton of a new subject, 
whereas even the ydp of v. 7 shows that v. 6 speaks 
of the uncleanness of lewdneas. 

Against the last remark, see Exeg. Note 2 (on v. 
3); éxadapola is all impurity of the natural man, the 
dominion of the flesh over against the spirit; covet- 
ousness also belongs to it. On the other hand, there 
is no example (for a parable like that of Nathan is 
not one) of the asserted figurative use of xAeovex- 
rey; and even the asyndeton does not prove what 
these interpretera wish. Indeed, closely viewed, 
something even false would be the result of this, 
That is to say, were 7d uf &c. of v. 6 merely appo- 
sitional to vv. 4, 5—if nothing but a new side of 
tepvela were to come out of it—then the adulterous 
wheevetia must be a characteristic of all ropyela; a 
man, in other words, must thereby invade the rights 
of his brethren; whicli yet is not the case, for there 
is many an instance of wop»., which violates no 
brocher’s right of possession ; that is the case only 
in a single definite reiation, and must consequently 
have been mentioned as something new, not simply 
as an ition to what precedes, Even Linrwann 
is here too punctilious, when on account of the +d 
he would take yu) Swep8. as codrdinate, not with 
dwdy. and ¢i3éya:, but with 6 dy:acuds: The will of 


difficulty disappears, as soon as (in reading) we puno- 
tuate somewhat more strongly after dy:acuds Suey, 
and again after pi el8éra roy Sedv. Thus (with 
Origen, Catvin, Zwinae.t, Grotivs, De Werte, 
Linewann, Ewatp, Horwann, and others) we recog- 
nize in v. 6 a new exhortation to a second cvidence 
of sanctification (along with chastity as the first) in 
honesty of dealing, instead of a reckless and covet- 
ous overreaching. Many take dwepBalvey absolutely, 
without an object, modum excedere; LutHER: to 
grasp too far; Il. 9. 501; Prato, Rep. 866. A 

ut since the one 7rd uh takes the two verbs close 
together, we shall do better by referring also, with 
Hormann, the addition éy r@ ap. and the object to 
both verbs; and then dwepf., to go beyond, is the 
same thing as to take no notice of, recklessly to dis- 
regard ;.in what? even in wAeovegla, the desire to 
have more. The verb is transitive also in 2 Cor. xii. 
17, 18; rq enclitic, for ru, as Grotics explains it, 
is not according to New Testament use—not even in 
1 Cor. xv. 8; éy rg mp. means: in the business 
(Rom, xvi. 2), or even lawsuit (1 Cor. vi. 1), on hand 
at any particular time.* 

His brother—is this to be understood of 
brother in the widest sense, as equivalent to 
wAnolov? That, however, is contrary to the usage. 
Even FS denotes a member of the people of God. 
But should the limitation, as in Deut. xxiii. 19 sq., 
indicate a difference in the treatment of brethren 
and of strangers? By no means; it does not con- 
sist with the context, that those who are not breth- 
ren should be otherwise treated (comp. ch. iii. 12); 
Paul, looking simply at the intercourse of Christians 
with one another, requires that the same should be 
fraternal, and he uses the name of brother as an 
argument against unbrotherly overreaching ; etiolo- 
gia fugienda tranegressionis, BENGEL; just as in 
1 Cor. vi., where in like manner the transition from 
fornication (ch. v.) to covetousness is by asyndeton, 
hurried and abrupt. In other places also Paul puts 
close together these two capital vices, Fph. iv. 19; 
v. 8,5; Col. iii. 5. 

Confirmation of the warning: Beoause that 
(Rom. i. 19, 21) the Lord (Bence.: Christus 
judex) is an avenger (vinder, Rom. xiii. 4) for 
all these things; the most diverse sins (suits bet- 
ter, if the previous discourse was at least of two 
kinds of sin, and not merely of two forms of the 
same sin); comp. 1 Cor. v. 11; vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 
19 eqq.t 


* [Per contra, Exvtrearr: ‘Tho clause is not merely 
peraliel to the anarthrous eiddya:, but reverts to the pre- 
ceding dyracuds’? (Exticorr on this point agrecing with 
Lixemanx), “of which it presents a specific excmplifi- 


’ : © | cation more immediately suggested by the second part 

God is 1. your sanctification, abstinence from forni- | of ver. 4. First, eepvela. is Prohibited then a holy use 
cation, and 80 forth; and 2. the nd dmepBalvew. | oe err ot louxelas espoally as rexarded in its 
Bat in this way there results the awkw e838 of | social aspects, formally acnoaneed:” So rightly Chrys. 
understanding a&yacuds of v. 8 in the narrower sense Hy sleet he a poaxeces a omen ae wept mopre ne 
ehasti reas i it ji rstood an er him 0 . um., AN e 

of ty, whe inv. 7 it is unde by ma me of modern cunitnenivatoras to "regard the verse 


Ltwemaxy himself (who takes v. 6 as an exhorta- | y; 


tion against covetousness) in the wider sense. We 
eannot be driven to this by that article. 

Even if we had to acknowledge in this a slight 
ruggedness of style, we should yet say with Hor- 
Mass, that the very article shows that something 
new, and of a different nature, now comes in, The 


* (Lather’s Catechism retains the Roman Catholic ar- 
raagement of the docalogue, which divides the tenth com- 
mandment into two to muke up for the omission of the 
second.—J. L.} 


Calv., Grot., and recently De Wette, Liinem., Koch, 
as referring to the fraud and covetousness in the affairs of 
life, is(a) to infringe on the plain meaning of ry» rpdynare; 
(8) to obscure the reference to the key-word of the para- 
graph, GxaSapoia, ver. 7 ; (y) to mar the contextual 

of the verses; and, last! , to introduce Spee ey 

and unnatural, as mas us wonder that | good names 
should be associated with an intorpretation so secmingl 
improbable.” So ALForp and Jowetr. Comp. Notes s 
bin the Rerision of this verse.—J. L.) 

t (Our Translators, following the Bishops’ Bible, seem 
to have taken rovrwy as masculine, for the tranegre 
CWRLLE, ra Snarpr, CONYBEABR), or for the 
parties. But the otker older English versions have 
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Elven as we also told you before, not 
merely before this Epistle; that idea lies simply in 
the aorist (when we were with you, even then our 
oral teaching was to no other effect); but the apo 
- (comp. xpoAcyes with wpoetroy, Gal. v. 21) contains a 
reference to the co of Christ to judgment: 
“before it happens;” and (by way of corrobora- 
tion) fully testified (ch. ii. 12 [11]), Carvin: 
tanta enim est hominum tarditas, ut nisi acriter 

i nullo divint judicit sensu tangantur. 

5. (Vv. 7, 8.) For God did not call, &c.— 
What prompted the exhortation, a return to the fun- 
damental idea of v. 3. The change from éwf to éy 
is not without design. The former might possibly 
mark the condition: on the na of. But to 
specify a ground, even in a negative way, does not 
accord with the free grace of the call. But, since 
the purpose of an action is the motive of it, éxf 
may also express for the purpose % hae lege ut esse- 
mua, Gal. v. 18; Eph. ii, 10; Wainer, § 48, C. 
[Weestre and WILKINson: “on the understanding 
of."—J, L.}). "Ev, on the contrary, is internal; it 
may be understood by breviloquence (in order to be 
in) as equivalent to els (Winer, § 50, 5; 1 Cor. vii. 15 
with Col. iii, 15); but also of the essential nature 
of the xadreiy (Bencxt, Hormann): in the offer and 
operation of sanctification the xaAciw existed; that 
was the element in which the xadciy moved. The 
Apostle does not think so specially as we do of sanc- 
tification as a gradual subdual of the flesh, but it is 
for him separation from the world for God, the being 
made partakers of His Spirit; év as Gal. i. 6; Eph, 
vi, 4. 

Wherefore then he that despiseth [reject- 
eth] ; *—dSereiv, to invalidate, treat as null ; more 
rarely with a personal object: to reject (Luke x. 16); 
in the Septuagint frequently for 932. Is. xxi. 2; 
xxiv. 16. To the participle some supply éu¢, others 
tovro, Thy dy &ymoug KAjow, Tas wapayyeAlas (v. 
2), not incorrectly as regards the sense, but gram- 
matically it is better to take it (with De Werrtr, 
LitnemaNnn, Hormann [Jowert, Avrorp, Evxicorr] ) 
as without an object, substantively: the . 
prgecer| In what follows we must not take ov« 
or ov ydrov, which weakens the force of the state- 
ment, but thus: The man, through whom the com- 
mands were conveyed to him, does not even come 
into view by the side of the despising of God, from 
whom they spring. In the case of &sSpewor, to 
think with Ccumenivs, Pet, of the overreached 
brother, v. 6, or even with Hormann of the misused 
woman, and the brother injured through covetous- 
ness, is st‘ll more out of the way.+ 

In the addition: who (also, ¢ together with the 
calling) giveth (continuously), or gave (once) His 
Holy Spirit unto you, lies the climax of the 
exhortation. With the reading, unto us, one might 
think of the Apostles, who speak from the Spirit 
1 Cor. vii. 40), whose word therefore is not to be 

espised, or again (since this apologetic assurance is 
here uncalled for) of Christians generally. The bet- 


Tavra—made uently by those who take his view 
of 7) ph vwepf. «.7.A.—I18 of no weight. Why may not the 
reference be to the various forms of fieshly uncleanness !— 


IL) 
* [See Critical Note 11.—J. L.) 
t (Exzicorr: ‘a man, any man, with a latent reference 
wits aatiee Goudets the «af also in the translatio 
a or 6 oe De 
Boe Critical Note 12.—J.L.] 


ter attested Suas, however, is for the readers: He 
er (or gave) into you [in euch hinein, for els 
pas] His Spirit, the Holy Spirit, who incites to 
sanctification, to dwell in you; and thus (De Werrr, 
OLsHavusEN), along with the commandment, the gift 
also of discernment, illumination through the proph- 
ets among you (ch. v. 20), and the spirit of discern- 
ment in yourselves (ch. v. 21), so that ye are able to 
judge whether I speak from myself—so that ye are 
Seo8l8axro: (v. 9); and thus to you, moreover, sanc- 
tification is made a possible thing, for surely ye have 
not in vain received His Holy Spirit (Ewa.p); ye 
are, therefore, also the more inexcusable, if ye de- 
spise His commandments, grieve the Holy Spirit, 
and resist His discipline (Eph, iv. 80; Lunemaxn, 
Hormann). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 1.) There is danger in knowing the way, 
and not going forward (James i. 22). Standing still 
tends to backsliding. The point is, to walk continu- 
ally, step by step, even to the mark, Cnrysostom: 
The earth returns more than is given to it.—But this 
as fruit, from the living force of the seed; no opera 
supererogationis, The true wepicoedey is not any 
acting over and above the commandments (v. 2), but 
@ more and more willing fulfilment of the command- 
ments. Zwineii: No one can here be perfect, and 
he that standeth, let him take heed lest he fall. 
Daily we fall and sin; let us also daily arise. —That 
requires an ever fresh exhortation and admonition in 
the midst of the frivolity of an age, which heed- 
lessly despises the judgment of God. — Rirerr: 
When one has once received from another some- 
thing pertaining to instruction in the matter of sal- 
vation, this forms a tie between hearts, such that one 
may hope to effect a still further advance. A word 
received with love into the heart communicates to 
us also an impulse to become ever more perfect. 
[Marraew Hexry: The Apostle taught them how to 
walk, not how to talk.—Apax Crarke: God sets no 
bounds to the communications of His grace and 
Spirit to them that are faithful. And as there are 
no bounds to the graces, so there should be none to 
the exercise of those graces.—J. L. 

2. (V. 2). Bexor: remarks, that in the Epistles 
to the only recently founded church at Thessalonica 
the Apostle speaks frequently of his commands; but 
seldom in Epistles to churches of longer standing. 
Evangelical freedom is no antinomianism. The ordi- 
nances of God require the obedience of faith, Ab- 
solute autonomy and creaturebood are mutually 
irreconcilable. The way to true Christian freedom 
lies through the obedience of faith. 

3. (V. 3.) Sanctification is separation from the 
things of the world, purification from the pollution 
of the flesh, the surrender of ourselves to the ser. 
vice of God, to the dominion of the spirit. over the 
flesh, for a pure offering to God who is holy, that is, 
who abides like Himself, asserting Himself in His 
spirituality, and therefore with an absolute superior- 
ity, not only to everything impure, but to all that is 
created. Lev. xix. 2, Ye shall be holy, fer I am 
holy.—Rizerr: Under the impulse of His Spirit it 
pervades the whole man, so that all his powers and 
members are occupied in the service of righteous- 
nesa, .To this points even the emotion of shame, 
wherein is proclaimed a consciousness of the fall, 
and a longing after original innocence.—THE SAME : 
We must not regard sanctification as such a lofty 
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virtue, that only a very few are required to strive 
after it (comp. Heb. xii. 14 

4, (Vv. 3-6.) We ne 
warning against gross sins, The gospel does not cut 
of magically at one blow all danger of seduction. 
Groas sins on one side, great workings of the Spirit 
on the other—such is the mighty contrast in the 
primitive churches, Nowadays everything is brouglit 
much nearer to a level. Besides, the lust of the 
flesh and the thirst for gain are the capital vices, not 
merely of heathenism, but to this very day espe- 
cially of so many a rich commercial town. 

5. (8—5.) Sensuality is a peculiarly powerful lust 
of the natural man, and strives against sanctification, 
Heathen laxity accounts it a matter of indifference, 
anless some right of wedlock is infringed; nay, by 
a reciprocal influence of error and lusts (Eph, iv. 
22), and in consequence of a wicked ignorance of 
the holy God, heathenism, while deifying the natural 
instinct, sanctions even a “holy” debauchery, and 
that even to the most unnatural abominations (comp. 
my Discourse on the calling of the prophet Hosea, 
Basel), Even the nobler heathens, e.g. Prato in 
the posium, sometimes commend in the wise 
man as a sublime continence that without which a 
Christian were no Christian, while they speak of 
shameful things without any holy abhorrence. How 
feeble is their protest even against pederasty! And, 
sure enough, what a state of things was that of the 
Roman world at that time! A quite different spirit 
of earnest opposition was shown already even by the 
law of the Old Covenant (Lev. xviii. 30; Deut. xxii. 
21; xxiii, 17); and the gospel thoroughly enforces 
the demand for resistance even to the secrecy of the 
thoughts (Matt. v. 28). On one occasion the Apostle 
appeals to the Christian sense of honor: Ye will 
not, surely, take the members of Christ, and muke 
them the members of a harlot (1 Cor. vi. Pe and 
then again as here: Ye will not be willing, I hope, 
to live as do the heathen? Such admonitions are 
still needed by us. For the prevailing tendency is 
to think far too lightly of the fleshly lusts, which yet 
war against the soul.—RizGer: When a stale Chris- 
Wanity is ever anew reviving all heathenish vanities 
in operas, plays, novels, shameful pictures and im- 
agea, it falls again likewise, along with heathenish 
unbelief, into heathenish furnication.—To subdue it 
is not an affair of a single resolution, but of con- 
tinuous practice.-CukysosTom: of an earnest dis- 
cipline—grounded in a knowledge of one’s own 
bodily and mental disposition, and showing itself by 
cantion in intercourse, avoidance of all temptations, 
of all impurity in look, gesture, touch, of all seduc- 
tive reading. whereby the evil treasure of the heart 
is enlarged, by laying hold of the Divine help, turn- 
ing to account past experiences, perseverance in 

yer, serious contemplation of the shortness of 
ife and the preciousness of the faculties vouchsafed, 
by exerting the same with faithful diligence, and, 
above all, by overcoming in the blood of Jesus (Rev. 
xi, 11 

A ital means, and one of Divine appoint- 
ment, is the holy and honorable use of marriage ; 
“treontinenti@ medicina et contlinentia tpsa,” C. 
Helv. 29. But it must not be contracted in a way 
of carnal frivolity, nor carried on in a spirit of car- 
Ral license, Paul speaks of these things without any 
absurd prudery or spurious spirituality; what be- 

to nature he mentions without disguise, does 
not dispute what is due to a natural necessity, but 
insists on discipline and a hallowed method in the 


5 


not be surprised at this 


satisfaction of this instinct. We ought to be thank. 
ful for this sober teaching, equally remote as it ig 
from a false burdening of the conscience through 
monkish perversencss (on 1 Cor. vii. 8-5, in op- 
position to a merely nominal marriage), and from a 
privileged explanation of immoderate fleshly lust. 
Nor are we at liberty to decline even the humiliation 
implied in the assigninent of motive, 1 Cor. vii. 2. 

Zwinati: Paul does not altogether forbid the 
affectiont—quis enim sine affectu cohatitat uxori 
suc ?—but whatever in that regard is immoderate 
and disorderly.—What is essential in holy wedlock 
is the helping of one another to grow in the rule of 
the spirit (Rizczr: sanctification with reference to 
God and His service); this Divine aim in connection 
with what is humanly noble, to be mindful of one’s 
own honor, and not leas of the honor and dignity of 
the woman in a due regard to her personality. This 
requires a constant modesty; for the Divinely or- 
dained instinct (Gen. i. 28; ii. 24) is no longer since 
the fall to be regarded as uninjured (Gen. iii. 7). | 
Whoever abandons himself without reserve to lust, 
in his case it degenerates for his punishment into a 
ruling passion, of which he becomes the slave. 

6. (V. 5.) Zhat the Gentiles know not God (Gal. 
iv. 8; Eph, ii. 12; iv. 17 sqq.); this statement 
seems to be contradicted, not merely by so many 
beautiful expressions of the heathen respecting Di- 
vine things, but by the Apostle’s own words, when 
he pronounces them inexcusable, Rom. i. 19 sqq., 
for the very reason that they know God by His crea- 
tion, But the principle of reconciliation is found in 
the last mentioned passage itself. When they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, and thus their 
thoughts became vain and their foolish heart was 
darkened, They held down® the truth in unright- 
eousness, They consequently do not know God as 
the God before whom we stand, the Holy One with 
eyes of flame, who is Spirit and not flesh; whom we 
know only in proportion to our sanctification ; for it 
is only when we are willing to strive after that which 
is the will of God, that we receive also the witness. 
of the Spirit, and attain to the full knowedge of Him. 
as the Searcher of our life. Even of men, whom we: 
know merely by sight or from hearsay, not from per-. 
sonal intercourse, we do not say that we know them.. 
In this full, living sense, therefore, the heathen know 
not God (rdy Sedy, the one, true God). This is-.a: 
guilty ignorance, of which the general and the indi- 
vidual guilt are in an inverse proportion. But even 
the better views—how fragmentary are they, and: 
how little do they amount to an undoubting, salu 
tary, popularly pervasive knowledge ! 

7. (V. 6.) Paul frequently brings together the- 
two capital vices, lust and covetousness; comp. also 
Heb. xiii. 4,5. Between these two diverging sins. 
there is affinity and contrast. Both are character- 
ized by unfaithfulness, unbelief, as if God did not 
see or avenge—=as if He were not a Spirit, nor holy. 
The man who is unfaithful to God in regard to his 
body, that nearest of possessions, is easily so like- 
wise in reference to property of every kind, and vice 
versa, Or perhaps sin develops itself in a one-sided 
way. Libertines may be loyal and generous in 
money matters; honest people are frequently covet- 
ous, niggardly, bent on their own advantage. In- 
deed, covetousness is the vice of upright peeple, and 
is often joined to a pharisaic religionism,; it is also 
much more rarely confessed than: other sims, Binxt 


* (German : niederhallen, for x ae exgsrex.—J. L.) 
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gives us the statement of a Catholic confessor, that 
in twenty years innumerable sins had been confessed 
to him, but not in a single instance covetousness, 
Then perhaps, in circumstances of special tempta- 
tion, the mischief breaks out also in the other direc- 
tion. Not being thoroughly faithful, they have no 
power of resistance. 

8. (Vv. 7, 8.) The Divine call, and, along with 
that, the communication of the Holy Spirit, enhance 
responsibility (Luke xii. 48). And indeed’ the final 
measure of all sin is not the injury done to our 
neighbors, but the contempt put upon God (Ex. xvi. 
7; 1 Sam. viii. 7). People are fain to put forward 
as an excuse their dislike to men.—Zwinoeu: The 
parson I will not listen to, the false teacher, the 
heretic ;—such is the talk of those who do not dare 
openly to reject God.—To what extent may the 
cause of the teacher be identified with that of God ? 
A wicked, hierarchical abuse is certainly possible, 
and occurs when the privilege of the teacher's posi- 
tion is throughout, and without question, asserted as 
infallible; contrary to Matt. xvi. 17, 23; Gal. ii. 11 
sqq.; 1 Cor. x. 15; 2 Cor. i. 24. Nevertheless, 
Luke x. 16 remains in force, in so far as the servants 
of Christ take upon themselves, above al] things, the 
obligation implied in this promise. And all peniten- 
tial confession is complete only in the direct personal 
reference to God (B. li. 6 [4]); when the sinner 
begins clearly to perceive, that God's commandments 
are no human fancies, The more light a man has 
received, 80 much the more heinous is his transgres- 
sion. To grieve the Holy Spirit, with an ever- 
increasing constancy to do Him despite, may’ grow 
into the sin that is never forgiven. Comp. on this 
point my Discourse in the a etische Beitrdge von 
Gess und Riccrensacn, Basel, 1863. For this rea- 
son the exhortation, which began with beseeching in 
Christ, becomes ut the close a menace pointing to 
the vengeance of the Judge. The gospel knows 
nothing of the idea, that the fear of God's judgment 
is an inadmissible motive. Its preaching is through- 
out two-edged, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. To beseech, where one might command, a 
model for Christ’s ministers (2 Cor. v. 20).—Hzcs- 
NER: The exhortation proceeds, 1. on the command 
of Christ, not of men (nor yet arbitrarily); 2. by 
His love to us; 8. by our love to Him; 4. by His 
future appearing.—Burlenburger Bibel: God be- 
seeches and exhorts, though according to His right 
and His power he might well threaten and command. 
Therein appears his kindness and love toward man 
[Tit. iii. 4]. With so much the greater force should 
this gracious style of injunction shame and subdue 
the otherwise hard natural heart.—[See Bishop Brv- 
gripce’:: Brief Notes on this verse.—J. L. 

V. 8. Srésecm: First holy, then peaceable; 
this will of God thou wilt not be able to annul.— 
Hecvpyer: All commandments have one object, 
sanctification. The special Christian motives to 
saictification: 1. It is an obligation of gratitude ; 
‘2. it is the sign of the reconciliation received [Rom. 
v.11]; 8. Christ is made unto us sanctification ft 
Cor. 1. 80]; 4. we owe it to the world; without it, 
‘we do the world an injury, and dishonor Christ.— 
‘Tue sau; The call of Christiunity, a eall to sancti- 
fication.-_Burlenburger Bibel: To this point is the 
‘sum and subetance of all Holy Writ directed, that 


the people of God should also live godly. It is not 
possible that an unholy person should come into fel- 
lowship with God, the Holy One.—[ For this is the 
will of God, your sanctification ;—the text of Mas- 
sILLon'’s third Sermon pour une profession re 
ligieuse.—J. an 

Hevsner: Christ the Guardian of our chastity,— 
Curyrsostom: Men are led to fornication by luxury, 
wealth, levity, idleness, leisure. These occasions 
rust be cut off. In particular, he gives an impres- 
sive warning against adultery, as the consequence of 
the early practice of fornication. ‘‘ Bear with me, 
if I seem to speak what is impure, as if I had laid 
aside shame and blushing; for it is with reluctance 
that I submit to this, but for their sakes, who are not 
ashamed of the deeds, am I compelled to utter the 
words, You are ashamed to hear of it? It is, how- 
ever, the deeds that you are ashamed of, not of the 
words.” He speaks of these things, he says, as a 
surgeon probes a festering wound, ‘It is not youth 
that is responsible for them, otherwiee all young men 
must be licentious; but we fling ourselves into the 
funeral pile." —Burlenburger Bibel: A man may 
restrain himself from all outward eruptions of evil 
lust, and yet be inwardly full of the stench of the 
filthiest thoughts and desires. 

V. 2. Who is allowed to say that he knows God ? 
The man who loves Him, keeps His commandments, 
stands in sanctification. 

Vv. 3-6. The similarity and difference of the two 
capital vices mentioned by the Apostle.—Covetous- 
ness itself is an uncleanness, 

[V. 7. Lrienton: It is sacrilege for you to dis- 
pose of yourselves after the impure manner of the 
world, and to apply yourselves to any profane use, 
whom God hath consecrated to Himself.—J. L. 

Vv. 6-8. Dread of the Judge and Avenger is not 
set aside even by the gospel. 1. Servile fear, indeed 
(Rom. viii. 15), hath torment and is not in Jove (1 
John iv, 18); but every one who does not fear is not 
therefore a child of God; better than careless or in- 
solent frivolity, the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 2. Nay, within the sphere of grace, it is 
needful to use it with fear and trembling, that it be 
not turned into lasciviousness (2 Cor. v. 11; Phil. 
ji, 12 [Jude 4]). 3. But the fear of God, the only 
Judge, is ideutical with trust in Him, the only Sa- 
viour and Protector (Matt. x. 28-31).—[Lzicuron : 
Men are ready to find out poor shifts to deceive 
themselves, when they have some way deceived their 
brother, and to stop the mouth of their own con- 
science with some quibble and some slight excuse, 
and force themselves at length to believe they have 
done no wrong. Therefore the Apostle, to fright 
them out of their shifts, sets before them an exacter 
Judge, who cannot be deceived nor mocked, who 
shall one day unveil the conscience, and blow away 
these vain self-excuses as smoke; and that just Lord 
will punish all injustice. —J. 1  Bevlenbir ger 
Bibel ; The despising [rejecting] occurs also through 
a hypocritical faith, when the way of sanctification is 
refused as savoring of legalism. The fiesh makes 
ever-fresh trials, whether it may be able to regain its 
old ascendency. 

Vv. 1-8. Srocuieren (in a series of manuscript: 
Sermons, of which he has most kindly allowed us 
the use): Exhortation to sanctification: 1. Why is 
it still a necessity for a church even of true Chris- 
tians? Their standing is already in sanctification, 
but they need to become ever more perfect: a. they 
are still far from having attained to the measure of 
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Christ's example ; it behooves them to strive against 
the temptation to a self-satisfied stationuriness; b. 
the tendencies to sin are powerful; earlier habits of 
gn still retain an influence; whereas no department 
of life is to remain unsanctified, and no toleration is 
to be given to stubbornness, indolence, excuses, or 
pallistions ; otherwise sanctification gradually ex- 
pires, 2. What are the particular poinis made 
prominent by the Apostle according to the special 
ueed of his readers? the two capital sins of the 
beatben world, fleshly lust and greed of gain. a. To 
offer wanton apologies for the former is to sink 
back into heathenism, which knows nothing of God. 
b, The second is a reckless encroaching on one’s 
neighbor, Against this Paul warns, at the same 
time that he fully recognizes brotherly love (vv. 9, 
10); fora man may contribute to charitable objects, 
and yet all the while seek advantages in trade, that 


are an overreaching of his neighbors. But he whe 
on these points is free from reproach, let him try 
himself whether there are not others, in which his 
sanctification is still defective. 3, What is the seri 
ous admopition with which the Apostle confirms and 
strengthens his word of exhortation? The pro 
claimer of evangelical grace speaks of punishment 
from an avenging God, On all ungodliness of men 
rests God's wrath; he, therefore, who scorns the 
way prepared by God’s grace for escaping that 
wrath, forsakes the way of grace, and must be over- 
taken by the wrath; yea, he is worthy of a far sorer 
condemnation than heathens and Jewa, just because 
to him the Spirit was given, Yes, help to achieve 
the victory is proffered to him in the strength of the 
Spirit. 

1 Thess, iv, 1-7 is the Epistle for the Sunday 
Reminiscere. 


IL. 


Incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, to quiet 
and sober industry. 


Ca. IV. 9-12. 


9 But as touching [But concerning, epi 5é] brotherly love ye need not that I 


write [have no need that one write 
10 of Go 


"unto you: for 
to love one another: and indeed ye [for ye 


@ yourselves are taught 
80, kai yap| do it toward 


all the brethren which are in all Macedonia [that are in the whole of M.]:* but 
we beseech [exhort]* you, brethren, that ye increase more and more [to abound 
11 yet more],* and that ye [and ri study to be quiet, and to do your own business, 


and to work with your own* 


ands, as [according as, xadws] we commanded 


12 you; that ye may walk honestly ome * toward them that are without 


those without, rots ew], and that 
nothing.° 
2 V. 1.—foo 


ye may {and may] have lack [need]’ of 


Comp. ch. v. 1; and i. 8, Critical Note 4.—J.L.] A. D.3 E. K. L, Sin’, and 


Xpsiar éxere yoddecw. 
many read éxere; D.! F. G@. Sin.? (Vulgate, Chrysostom, Lachmann, &c.], éxouev, which is easier; B., cyxouey; 4 minus- 


cuales, with exere, have ch. v. L 
3 V. 10.—{robs év GAy 77 Max. } 


Sin.! is quite alone in reading 46. upéy év. 


péderOar, Comp. 


See the Ex 
It is of no importance to the sensc, whether we read or omit rovs after adeAdovs. 


egesia. 


3 V. 10.—{wapaxeAovuev. Comp. ch. ili. 2, Critical Note 2.—J. L.] 
* V. 10.—[wepeooevew paddroy, Comp. v. 1, pan Note 5.—J. L,) 


_ SV. 11.—tiaes is wanting in B. D.' F. G. t 
imad retains it in the Translation.—J. L.}, 


© V. 12 —{evoxqndows. 
eG 8; deo} is now obso 


12. 
follows the Bishops’ Bible.”—J. L.} 
* V. 12.-Or, as in tho English 


ete.”—J. L.] 


ann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. The last—probably throu 
but is found in A. D.* K. L. Sin.! (Knapp, Hahn, Riggen 


sharpie tide ‘*The use of honest as = honorable, comely (sco E. V. Rom. xii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 
Revision: ‘*The word xpeta occurs 49 times in the N. T., and is nowhere else lack in E. V., which here 
margin, of no man ;—which Riggenbach, and very many others, including Ellicott 


Gan the Commmentary, not the Translation) prefer. See the Exogesis.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


i, (Vv. 9, 10.) But conc brotherly 
love, &c.—The exhortation here turns to a new 
side of sanctification. Brotherly love (ch. iii, 12) is 
lore to our fellow-Christians, who have the samé 
Father (1 John v. 1), and is the centre of love to all 
men (2 Pet, i, 7), the Christian loving generally his 
nei on account of the hope, to which he 
knows and believes them to be called (Col. i. 4, 5 *). 
The proof of love which Paul praises in the Thessa- 


r 
{A questionable reference. The love there 
ken of is love Lo the saints; and, besides, the dd of vy. 5 is 
best connected, not with riy aydwny of v. 4, but with 
yapotovgey of y. 8.—J. L.]} 


lonians (xoetre, v. 10), is perhaps chiefly, yet not 
exclusively, the rendering of actual help to those in 
distress—The reading rere with ypdpew Line- 
MANN declares to be meaningless, But the two va- 
riations, fyouey or ypddeoda,, might still suggest as 
the more difficult the reading rejected by Linnemann, 
As the subject of ypdpew we must supply jas, or 
assume that it is used impersonally: that one write 
unto you (of the writing to you ye have no need). * 
Regularly it would be in the passive, as at ch. v. 1 
(Heb. v. 12, rot 8:3donew suas rivd, is, of course, 
somewhat different *). On the use of the infinitive 


* (Besides that the revd there is often read riva, and 
construed with ra crocxeia.—J. L.) 
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active, where the passive might have been expected, 
comp. Winer, § 44. 8, Note 1. Linemann, indeed, 
would allow of the application of this rule only where 
the infinitive is used simply as a substantive, not 
where it governs a case.—OLSHAUSEN (with the read- 
ing fxoner) finds the antithesis: When God teaches 
you, / may be silent. But &yere likewise gives in 
antithesis: Ye need not that one write unto you; fcr 
ye yourselves are, &c.* Taught of God, Seodi8axro. 
not respecting God, but according to the analogy of 
such compounds, by God (comp. John vi. 45; Is. liv. 
‘18; Jer. xxxi, 34; Pa. xvi. UF not merely, that is, 
historically, but of God's word in the Old Testament, 
or from Jesus’ commandment of love (John xiii.), or 
through the propheta amongst you (ch. v. 20), but 
inwardly through the Holy Ghost (v. 8).—Eis 7d, as 
ch, iii. 10 and several times already, marks the end 
and aim of the teaching.—F'or ye alao do it (the 
&yaray), and thus show by deeds that ye are taught 
of God. Toward [all] the brethren that are 
in the whole of Macedonia, not merely in Thes- 
salonica; which implies a lively intercourse with the 
Christians in Philippi, Bercea, and perhaps at small 
scattered stations, offshoots from the central church- 
es. Of this zeal of love he must have been in- 
formed by Timothy. The interval since their con- 
version was long enough for the purpose (against 
Bavcr).—But why was it necessary to write to such 
persons against fornication, and especially against 
wAeovetia, according to our view? Was not this ex- 
cluded beforehand by brotherly love? Well, the 
very purpose of his warning is, that temptation 
should not overthrow them. Tie certainly makes no 
such reproach as: “There are amongst you many 
xépvor;”? nor yet: “many wAceovéera:;” merely 
this: ‘‘ You might be threatened with it; temptu- 
tion is strong ;” and even with a good disposition a 
wan, whose integrity is not perfect, may deceive 
himself in regard to prevailing sins, It is with indi- 
viduals that the evil begins (a Utitle leaven, &c., 1 
Cor, v. 6); and there are particular sinful tenden- 
cies, the criminality of which is less recognized 
again: a little leaven). There are, in fact, inward 
contradictions, imperfect conditions; and so even a 
tendency to uncleanness, to greediness, where there 
is yet, on the other hand, a zealous love. Now, the 
Apostle would strengthen them, while he writes en- 
couragingly: You know truly what brotherly love 
requires, and act accordingly ; only it is still impor- 
tant, that ye become ever more perfect; then too 
will you be ever less in danger from wAcovetia, 
Thus in ‘‘Ye have no need that one write unto 

ou” we have no mere figure of speech (tranattio ; 

CuHRyYsostom, THEOPHYLaCT, Pert, Litnemann, Ex- 
LicoTT]), no delicate turn of mere urbanitas 
aide , but what was intended as a serious ac- 

nowledgment of the actual existence amongst them 
in power of brotherly love. The figure of speech is 
real; it appeals to what is already true of them, and 
then says: Go on, improve (so De Werte). To 
abound yet more, was the general exhortation of v. 
1; it recurs inv. 10 in this particular rclution ;—in 
brotherly love, not in a mere outward spending for 
cases of necessity. (Unnatural is Ewarn’s reference 
of wepiocevey to what follows: Yet far more and 


emulously to be quiet). 
2. (¥. 11.) ina to place your honor there- 


* (LOnemany and Exticort lay ‘ the principal emry ha- 
sis on the fact of their being already taught ’’—@eod:3ax- 


roc ;— ALPORD, On avroi bueig.—J. L.) 


TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


in [And to study] *.—We are not to supply from 
what precedes, in brotherly love. Opposed to this 1s 
the fact, 1. that p:Aormeioda: commonly governs an 
infinitive, and most naturally, therefore, in the pres- 
ent instance, the immediately following jovxd (ew 
&c.; for, 2. unless the latter |:e allowed to depend 
on ¢:Aor., it would stand (awkwardly) attached by 
asyndeton. The word ¢:Aor. has two meanings: 
to be ambitious, fond of honor ; with the infinitive : 
to place one’s honor in a thing, to emulate, zealously 
strive (2 Cor. v. 9; Rom. xv, 20). Here, in what ? 
in something that the world does not highly valuc. 
BENGEL notices the “Oxymoron: geAormla politica 
erubescit jovxd(ey.” It is, therefore, instead of 
shining and seeking a false renown, to seek honor 
rather in being quiet; tranquil, calin in God (in con- 
trast with a wordy volubility, Rizcer); concerned 
about the training of the hidden man of the beart 
(1 Pet. iii. 4); comp. jovxla, 2 Thess. iii, 11, 12; 
1 Tim. ii. 2, 11, 12; where the opposite is we 
prepyd(ecSa, wodumpaypootyn, a loud, ostentatious 
officiousness—the driving disposition, which with its 
zeal about incidental matters affects a deceptive sub- 
sticute for Phil. ii. 12. This jovx. branches out in 
the sequel on two sides: a. 7a TSia xpdocew, and 
b. épyd(eoSa: rats xepoty, which is not the same 
thing. The former—in the classics, ra éavrod or 
davray xpdooew (see Wetstein)—is to attend to one’s 
own affairs, and so to serve God with fidelity in the 
calling which every individual has received for him- 
self, instead of that bustling, obtrusive meddling 
with other men’s matters (1 Pet. iv, 15), in which 
spiritual conceit finds occupation. This, conse- 
quently, belongs to tle spirit of the calling, accord- 
ing to its individual characteristics; and the mani- 
festation of this proper feeling is to work with one’s 
own hands. The work dves not jar with the quiet- 
ness, but is promotive of it. It is only by a multi- 
plicity of aims that the quietness is disturbed. With 
the hands, as Paul did (ch. ii. 9; Acts xx. 34).— 
According as we commanded you. This ex- 
hortation, therefore, belonged also to the command- 
ments which he had given from the first (v. 2); 
comp. 2 Thess, iii. 10, From the beginning he 
clearly foresaw the possibility of an unwholesome 
deterioration; nor did this require longer time for 
its developyoent (against Bacr). Most of the Thes- 
salonians, it is probable, were literally handicrafts- 
men, and hence the expression, from which then 
follows an application of the principle to every call- 
ing. But even spiritual employments were con- 
nected with manual Jabor (Paul), And in Pa. xc. 17 
the expression, the work of our hands, goes beyond 
mere handicraft. 

3. (V. 12.) That ye, &c.—This statement of 
the purpose is by Ewatp made dependent on wapry 
vyelAauey, and so on the parenthetical clause; better 
by Litnemann, Hormann and others, on the verb of 
the principal clause, rapaxadotper—gurorip. Kc. 5 it 
not merely was, but it still is, the object of his ex- 


* (Pron petoOac—found aleo in Rom. xv. 20 snd 2 Cor. 
v.99 Exuicotr: “In all, perhaps, some idea of remy may 
be recognized, but in 2 Cor. !. c. and in the present passage 
that moaning recedes into the background.” In most ver~ 
sions and commentaries, however, it is retained, as by 
German: die Ehre darein eu setzen; and Worpbsworth : 
“‘ The love of glory, the moving passion of the Greeks. ... 
The Apostle turns the cagcer stream of thcir vaingiorious 
activity, loving ever to be seen, and eee tne in tho foam 
and spray of its own restlessness, into a quiet lake of re- 
ligious life, clear and deep, reflecting in its mirror 
a oe of heaven.” And he quotes Is. xxx. 7.— 
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hortation, This object likewise again divides itself 
into propriety, seemliness of deportment (1 Cor. xiv. 
40; vii. 35), anda generous independence; such 
will be the result of a quiet performance of one’s 
own business, and of diligence in labor. The first 
thought was of God; then come the brethren; and 
finally those without also are not forgotten. This 
was the title given by the Jews to the Gentiles; by 
the guspel, to those who are outside of the true 
Church, whether Jews or Gentiles (1 Cor. v. 12). 
foward them also Christendom has an obligation of 
ove, the Missionary office (comp. Col. iv. 5; 1 Cor. 
x. 32),—And may have need of nothing [or, 
of no one]. As people who earn their own bread. 
Mytexés is by Carvin (nulla re), Bencet, Line- 
mass [Jowerr, ALForp, &c.], taken as neuter: 
want for nothing (Rev. iii. 17]; Lixem.: “To 
stand in need of no man is for man an impossibil- 
ity.” But the limitation of the idea is obvious from 
the context [so Exticotr]. If Liinemann did not 
twist the idea into that of indigence, he would have 
to object to his own explanation, that it is not less 
impossible for a man to stand in need of nothing. Of 


course, it cannot absolutely be proved neither, that. 


the word must be taken as masculine. The strongest 
argument is its proximity to robs fiw. To have need 
of no one—of those without? but to them they 
could least apply ;—of the Christians? for this there 
is least in the context. We do best to take it (with 
Scnott, De Werre, Horsanxn) quite generally and 
without more precise definition: Through honest 
labor and quiet trust in God you will be free from 
the necessity of having recourse to men. Where an 
exigency arouse invincible even by the most faithful 
diligenee, there was then scope for the cxercise of 
brotherly love. 

4, (Vv. 9-12.) But a question still remains as to 
the connection of the two halves of this scction, and 
particularly of vv. 10 and 11. In the close connec- 
tion of the two infinitives wepioo. and gidor. by 
means of xaf many, since Curysostow, THEODORET, 
&c., have recognized the indication of an inward 
anion; Carysostom: It is the part of love, not to 
receive, but to give. Others otherwise. Many, as 
De Werrr: I stort you to grow ever in brotherly 
love, still to increase in your readiness to benefit 
your brethren, and also in your care not to endanger 
love through indolence, whereby you would become 
a burden to one another se v. 14), and would at 
last incar the blame of rendering it impossible, that 
all should any longer love the brethren aright. This 
would be said especially to the poor: Beware of 
«basing this doctrine. Ye too may practise brother- 
ly love, if ye walk orderly; ye too would fall into 
theovexreiy through indolence, particularly that of a 
seemingly spiritual sort. But Linrwann protests 
with reason against the division of the church into 
two classes, Even g:Aoriz. &c. is said to all, and 
the working with their own hands comes in only 
secondarily, being preceded by that about being 
quet and doing their own business, which concerns 
all Lénewann, however, appears to be mistaken in 
regarding @iAori. as something new hastily fastened 
on, and having no reference to what goes before. 
The connection of the two infinitives by xaf binds 
them cr as one exhortation: Still to grow in 
love, and also in your zeal for being quiet, every one 
working out his own salvation, and faithfully per- 
forming also his external labor—every one emulous- 
ly inciting his neighbor, and allowing himself to be 
incited, to fidelity ; this too belongs to love (Heb. x. 


24, 25). Thus, the new exhortation likewise is 
added with a view to saving brotherly love from 
being damaged; and even outwardly among the 
worldly-minded the opposite course of conduct would 
create offence, and so in that quarter also would vio- 
late the obligation of love (Hormaann compares Eph. 
iv, 28). 

The excitement, against which Paul has to wars 
the Thessalonians, is not at all of a_ political 
(ZwinGui), but religious nature. They were adrift 
in a new world of ideas, and in more than one in- 
stance pernaps had thus been deprived of bread. 
NEANDER and most assume an eschatological com- 
plexion, a3 if they were absorbed in the kingdom of 
heaven. Ds Werte, on the contrary, would confine 
himself to pious excitement generally, because Paul 
makes no mention of the eschatological ground, but 
rather speaks quite freely (ch. v. 1 sqq.) of the last 
things, and indeed in such a way precisely, as might 
easily through misapprehension occasion an increase 
of the agitation; which he would hardly have done, 
had the agitation already been of that character. 
He therefore confines himself to the supposition of 
an idle officiousness, proselytism, concern for the 
salvation of other people’s souls, &c. [Worps- 
WwortH also speaks of the spirit of weprepyla, xoAv- 
paynoociyn, aud &AAorpioemioxom{a as ‘ characteris- 
tic of the Greek population long before the gospel 
appeared. Comp. Acts xvii. 21; 1 Tim. v. 18; 1 
Pet. iv. 15; and the commentators on Juvenal, iii. 
61-70.".—J. L.} Still Linexann is right in holding 
fast to the idea, that the expectation of the last 
things, whereby earthly interests were reduced in 
importance in their eyes, had formed the centre of 
their excitement. To this, he thinks, we are led by 
the context, the transition to the eschatological ques- 
tion, v. 13 sqq., being well accounted for by the 
association of ideas, and the writer then resuming, 
ch, v. 12 sqq., his practical exhortations (somewhat 
differently Horswann, see on v.13). We only add, 
that even the section ch, iv. 18—v. 11 results in prac- 
tical exhortations, against despondency, and to a 
sober vigilance. In giving heed to the rfmapey of 
ch, v. 6, 8, they would not be cut off from watchful- 
ness and waiting for the Lord, but only from an un- 
sound woAuxpaypootyyn. The Apostle’s words, there- 
fore, contain really nothing, whereby a spurious 
excitement, even if it were of an eschatological 
nature, could be increased. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 9.) Christian beneficence was a new vir- 
tue, altogether unknown to the heathen. ‘“Sce, 
how they love one another!” was the saying 
amongst those, who still looked on from without 
(comp. John xiii. 34, 85; 1 Pet, i. 22; 8 John 5, 6). 
But the outward manifestation must not be separated 
from its inner root, brotherly love. Almsgiving 
from sympathy with external suffering, doing good 
generally on principles of humanity, philanthropy, 
faith in mankind, these things are not to be de- 
spised, but must be distinguished from Christian 
brotherly love. In many philanthropic enterprises 
there has been exhibited a remarkable persistency 
that may well put Christians to shame; but fre- 
quently also motives of selfishness, calculation, am- 
bition have betrayed u temper at variance with the 
Christian spirit, The Christian, understanding by 


his own case the ruin of man, knows that the deep 
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est root of an enduring love, the true strength of an 
unwearying patience, the assurance of the highest 
aim over and above the mere outward relief, con- 
sists only in his loving his neighbors as sons of the 
same Father through the One Son of the Father. 
Wherever this life from God really exists in force, 
there is found the capacity of a vigorous, unob- 
structed love. And this is no spirit of particularism 
—as little so, or even less so than the Old Testament 
separateness of the people of God. Human perver- 
sity, it is possible, may turn it into a matter of nar- 
row sectarian partisanship, and thereby vitiate love 
itsclf. The truth is that love to those, who are 
already brethren in fact, is the hearth at which the 
flame is fed, that we may further love those also who 
are still to become so. This brotherhood, however, 
does not stand in a formula, but in the life from 
God, of which the first token is a sense for what is 
holy. 

2. To be taught of God is the great end to which 
all are called. God, who is love, teaches to love; 
“ doctrine divine vis confluit in amorem,” BENGEL. 
With to the means: God’s word of the Old 
and New Testaments, expounded by its living 
preachers, is not to be refused; but it does not 
elucidate what is moet vital, the immediate relation 
between God and man, between Spirit and spirit. 
In the consummation no one will teach his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord, for they will all know Him, 
and that from their own experience of the forgive- 
ness of sins (Jer. xxxi. 84). This does not exclude, 
as the way to this highest end, mutual assistance, the 
edification of one another (ch. v. 11), the service, 
especially, of gifted members (1 Cor. xii. 8, 28); 
and this is the ordinary way, for the Divine iilumi- 
nation is not one independent of means, or magical, 
but an introduction to the historical salvation. But 
even now, in this preparatory stage, with the full 
use of means through instruction and education, a 
point is reached, where human he!p must cease, and 
those alone are made manifest as true disciples 
(uaSyraf), on whom the light of the Spirit moving 
in the word arises inwardly—for whom the lessons 
received from the word are inwardly interpreted, 
made illuminating, written on their hearts. Only an 
evil, hierarchical turn of mind regards with distrust 
this growth of an independent Christianity ;* toa 
godly-minded instructor it is the greatest joy, when 
he detects it in those under his care (comp. John iv. 
42). It isthe Spirit bearing them witness that they 
have received a life from God, and shedding into 
their heart the love of God (Rom. v. 5; viii. 15, 
16; 1 Cor. ii. 12; 1 John ii. 27; v. 6). It is a 
teaching, which is at the same time an influence, 
such as the law cannot exert. And, moreover, with 
the testimony that this is a Divine, holy, blessed, 
eternal life, there is joined an assurance that we have 
received this life from this source, and from none 
other. The witness of the Holy Ghost certifies to 
us that we are the children of God, and certifies us 
at the same time, that no otherwise do we become, 
or have we become so, than through being begotten 
of the incorruptible seed of the Divine word (James 
i, 18; 1 Pet. i. 23). In the last passage likewise 
there is convected with this an exhortation to broth- 
erly love (v. 22); comp. 1 John v. 1. 

3. (Vv. 10, 11.) We perceive the Apostle’s deep 
insight in this, that, after the warning against covet- 
ousness, he now also directs his warning to the oppo- 


* [Of course, this must not be stramed so far as to con- 
tradict 1 Cor. xii. 12-30; Eph. iv. 11-16; &c.—J. L.} 


site side, that they who are careless and indifferent 
in things of earth may not fancy that they are in ne 
danger. Above all, a still inexperienced spiritual 
character may easily degenerate into a certain vain 
perverseness, What is true in the matter of mutual 
exhortation is recognized by Paul (ch. v. 11); but it 
is something different, when a man pragmatically 
sets up for a guardian of souls, without warrant 
takes the brethren under his charge, gratuitously 
troubles himself about others—as if there were no 
longer need for us to work out our own galvation 
with fear and trembling. A singular instance of this 
perversity is given by the Apostle, 1 Tim. vi. 2. 
There is already a taint of unsoundness, when one 
connects the Christian character so closely with the 
outward appearance, that he values, for example, a 
simple, faithful nursery-maid less highly than he 
does a deaconess. It is not Christianity that is to 
be blamed for this, but the heart of man in its abuse 
of Christianity. True fidelity, again, in the care of 
other souls can proceed only from the man who 
looks well to his own. 

4, With this fidelity in working out our own sal- 
vation the Apostle joins in particular, the faithful 
industry of humble labor in our earthly calling. He 
tolerates no neglect of the ordinary duty of labor 
under a spiritual pretext. A certain officiousness, 
which under pious pretences abandons itself to sloth, 
allowing itself to be supported by others, and giving 
most reasonable offence to worldly-mindcd persons, 
shows itself especially in great cities (Von Gertacn). 
(In the country people know one another more inti- 
nately.) Our passage is very important as pointing 
out the true position of the Christian in regard to 
the tasks of this earthly life. By example and ex- 
hortation Paul checks all shame of a false spiritual- 
ity, all arrogant and sluggish pretensien, as if Chris- 
tians were too good to labor in the sweat of their 
face. He teaches us to recognize the worth of in- 
dustry. True, the Christian should have bis treasure 
and heart in heaven (Matt. vi. 19 sqq.); should not 
be bent on becoming rich (1 Tim. vi. 9; comp. v. 
17 sqq.); should have as though he bad not (1 Cor. 
vii. 29 sqq.); and yet he is not to suppose that he 
must flee out of the world (John xvii. 15); én the 
world to be kept from the evil, that is his aim ; to 
seek, not worldly gain, but yet an economical inde- 
pendence ; no religtose vtvere in the hermit’s sense 
(TuxopHyLact: Is fasting, or sleeping on the 
ground, to work with the bands?); no morality 
without the religious foundation; but at the same 
time no religiousness without moral authentication. 
Such is the apostolical order. The moderns, per- 
haps, were not the first to sect this light on the 
candlestick, but our Reformers restored it to its 
place (bona opera juzta vocationem). Faithful in- 
dustry is a test of humility and sincerity, a means 
of discipline and self-control. The sons of Indian 
princes must on their conversion stand this test. 
The objection, that Christianity disqualifies for a 
life on earth, affects not Christianity itself, but merely 
its unwholesome corruptions, History shows what a 
blessed influence the Christian spirit has exerted in 
all the departments of human activity. This is 
shown in the largest sphere, and not less in the 
smallest and most inconspicuous, Indeed it is pre- 
cisely in this devoted fidelity that a main proof must 
be given of a sincere Christian feeling. 

5. The Apostle is possessed by an earnestly ex- 
pectant hope in the coming of the Lord, and, even 
when bis business is to calm the emotions, he can- 
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not do it by saying to them like the wicked servant 
(Matt, xxiv. 48): My Lord delayeth His coming. 
Bat what is t and admirable is the discretion 
with which, with all his liveliness of aspiration, he 
yet avoids all revolutionizing of this ald», and not- 
withstanding that he hopes for the Lord’s coming as 
nizh at hand, nay, on account of this hope, he only 
the more insists on daily fidelity in earthly things (1 
Cor. vii. 20 sqq.). ‘‘O world, thou art for us too 
enal]!’? This he understands throughout not in 
any monkish, but in a sound and sober sense. So- 
briety consists in never negiecting our daily duty— 
in being at all times faithful in ordinary, every-day, 
petty and extrancous concerns, not indeed because 
the material of our labor, but because the exercise 
of fidelity on that material is of importance for eter- 
nity. Two men working together in one field, two 
women at one mill—such is the order until the com- 
ing of the Lord. The difference, according to which 
they are taken or rejected, is in their inward spirit 
at their work. 

6. (V. 12.) With worldly-minded persons the 
predominant consideration has respect to their equals, 
Christians inquire first, as to God, then as to the 
judgment of their brethren who have some under- 
standing of Divine things, and lastly as to what oth- 
ers say ;—Jastly ; and therefore they are not en- 
tirely indifferent to that. This were contrary to 
humility and wisdom, which are willing to be told a 
truth even by the malevolent; and it were also a 
violation of the missionary obligation, and conse- 
quently of love. Roos: Give no occasion to those 
without to say, that faith in Christ makes idlers and 

Indeed, Currsostou already mentions, 
that the heathen called healthy beggars Xpiorep- 
wépous. But not begging merely, a lazy enthusiasm 
alao could not but discredit the gospel. This it was 
important to avoid. That the Church should be 

that even her enemies should not be able 
to upbraid her with anything, and that no other re- 
proach than that of Christ should rest on her (1 Pet. 
ii. 9, 12), ia an advantage towards which every une 
must be careful to contribute his share, and a condi- 
tion of a blessed outward efficiency. The gospel 
joes not destroy, but sanctifies, the delicate sense 
of honor and self-reliance—fostering the indepen- 
dence of a character which has its foundation in 
God. This is something quite different from a 
haughty severity, and is quite compatible with the 
simple acceptance of that which God, in a time of 
Divine visitation, presents also by the hand of 
brotherly love. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Y.9. Hevsner: Brotherly love was to be the 
most familiar thing for every Christian.—THEopny- 
Lact: What is extremely important needs not to be 
tanght; it is obvious to all.—Berlenburger Bibel : 
For what reason may the admonition about brotherly 
love follow that respecting continence? That we 
may understand it of no other than a pure love.— 
Hxvunsrer : The Christian is a genuine divine, taught 


by the Spirit, not formed merely by others’ teach. 
ing.—TAxE 8AMF: He who does not practise what he 
knows, has learned nothing yet from God.—( Ber. 
lenburger Bibel: He knows it merely after the 
law and the letter, but not after the Spirit.}—Tne 
saME: Not until God takes us into His school do we 
learn anything aright.—His teaching is‘at the same 
time a conferring of strength, pleasure, impulse. 

V. 10, Wisdom unites encouragement with in- 
citement.—THEoPHYLaCcT: Halt not bebind expecta- 
tion under the idea that you are already perfect.— 
Dizpricn: True love never satisfies itself, and 
would wiHingly be urged to ever higher perform. 
ances,—-STARKE: Thinkest thou that thou art already 
rich enough in love? Thou errest greatly, and art 
still weak in thy knowledge.—The debt of love is 
never fully paid off (Rom. xiii. 8). The further one 

eta, the greater becomes his task.— Berlenburger 

ibel: They who dwell together are neighbors to 
one another. But true Christians do not confine 
their love so narrowly, but spread it abroad to all. 
God is essentially boundless Love; the love of be- 
lievers is boundless through grace. 

V. 11. Von Gertacn: The Christian should live 
more inwardly than outwardly. The inner quietness 
will then show itself also in a quiet, industrious life, 
in which each man cares first for himself and those 
belonging to him, before he will help others.—This 
is not selfishness, but fidelity in one’s calling.— 
StarKE: The spiritual or inner Sabbath of souls.— 
The obligation to work exists also for the rich; for 
women.—RizGkR: A man’s mere intentions about 
some matter give him more trouble than the busi- 
ness itself. The one ensnaring thought of a deter- 
mination to become rich is more fatal to quietness, 
than hands full of necessary work.—THE SAME: 
Occupation and work are not hostile to quietness, 
but promotive of it.—[Barrow has two Sermons on 
this verse.—J. L.] 

Vv. 11, 12. True honor, not in the first instance 
from men, but from God, and so at last from men 
also; “i=3, is an essential, weighty glory; &éta, 
amongst men mercly an empty show.—Rircer: Oh 
what a great thing it would be, if we could only 
restore to men the true conception of honor, and 
divert them from much false seeking for honor in 
what is sheer vanity; so that one should seek his 
honor in quietness, in the education of the inner 
man of the heart (1 Pet. iii. 4). Carefulness to 
please God supplies a stronger motive to an honor- 


‘able walk, than ever comes from inculcating ever so 


largely the desire of honor. 

V. 12. The value of independence, not mercly 
from a human, but from u Divine point of view. 
Abraham, Gen, xiv. 22 sqq.—Berlenburger Bibel : 
Whoever desires much from the world must be its 
slave; which is not becoming in the royal priest- 
hood, 

Heuser: Two reasons for industry: 1. The 
honor of Christianity before the world demands it; 
2. A noble independence of human bondage exists 
not without it.—1 Thess, iv. 1-7 is the Epistle for 
the Sunday called Reminiscere [2d Sunday in Lent], 
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Cu. IV. 13-V. 11. 


Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the Coming of the Lord. 
Co. IV. 13-18. 
1. They who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Lord’s Advent will suffer no loss. 


13 But I would [we would]* not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep [those who are falling asleep],’ that ye sorrow * not, even 

14 as othera [the rest also] ‘ which [who] have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again [arose], even so them also which sleep in Jesus [so 

15 also those who fell asleep through Jesus|* will God bring with Him. For this 
we say unto you by [in, év] the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain [who are living, who are being left over]’ unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep [shall in no wise precede those who fell 

16 asleep].’ For [ Because, 67:] the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God [with voice 
of arch., and with trumpet of G.],° and the dead in Christ shall rise [arise] first ; 

17 then we which are alive and remain [who are living, who are being left over] 
shall be caught up together with them [shall together with them be caught 
away]" in the clouds [in clouds],” to meet the Lord ” in the air [into the air] ; 

18 and so, shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words. 


1 'V.13.—All the uncials (and all the recent editors] give OeAduer Instead of the Recepta Odd. 

3 'V. 138.—A. B. Sin. give the rarer xocuepdévev; the other majuscules, the more frequent cexournudrwy; only one 
manuscript of a late date has the aorist, as in vv. 14, 15. (xotpepdvwr = are falling asleep from time to time, comp. 
scrip pe of vv. a A <7 simply, are sleeping ; 60 Am. Bible Union, Alford, Ellicott, Alford quotes the epitaph : 
tepdy UrAoy Kousaras.—J. L. 

3 V. 13.—The subjunctive Avrjobe is given by B. Sin. and others; but AvreioGe by A. and others. On iva with the 
ca indicative, see Winer, p. 259. Formerly all such places were corrected; at present we be o recognize a care- 
campy Ne the later speech, the only question being, whether it shuws itsclf as early as the A e’s time, or is chargo- 
able on the copyists. 

‘Vv. 13.—[eal ot Aotwol. The «af belongs to of Ao:wof as ono member of the comparison, not, as might bo inferred 
from our Common Version, to ca6s¢.—J. L.) 

§ V. 14.—[avdorn. Only in a few instances out of a large number is aylornu in our Version “to raiso up agaéa,”? 
“6 to rise again.” emp: v.16; Rom. xiv.9; &c.—J. L.] 

© V. 14.—{otrws 3 Gads rors cowpyOdrras ba Tov Incod. Reviston: ‘* Tho aorist here and at y. 15 implies a back- 
ward look from the time of the resurrection, when of each one of the departed it may be said, as of Stephen (Acts vii. 60) : 
éxowu9y. Comp. also E. V. Acts xiii. 86 and 2 Pet. iii. 4.—For the connection of &d rou "Incov, see the Exegetical 
Notes.—In this verse Bin. has émioreVouev, but this is corrected in Sin.2—J. L.] 

TV. ca Sey (evres Of weptAccwduevost—comp. the temporal import of co:zwpdvwr, v. 18, in Note 2 above. Here, in 
questionable, but convenient, modern English phrase: are being left over, as our brethron in Christ suoccessively depart.— 
weptAcw.; in the New Tortament only here.—J. L.] 

8 V.15.—{od ph dOdcwpey rods xowunOdvras. For the double negative, see E. V. Matt. v. 18, and of.cn elsewhere. 

orman: durchaus nicht.—For the foroe of the aorist participle, see Note 6 above.—J. L.] 

® V. 16.—(Theee nouns are anarthrous in Greek; and the indefinitences is just as allowable and as expressive in 
English.— Worthy of note also is the Greek arrangement of the whole clause: “ use the Lord Himself with a shout, 
with voice of archangel, and with trumpet of God, shall deacend from heaven.” —J. L.) 

‘10 V.17.—{The same phrase as in v. 15 ( h Sin. has here reptAcwdueroc). Seo there Note 7.—J. L.] 
11 V.17.—{dza civ avrois apra weOa. Revision: ‘The direction is determined, not by the verb, but by eis 
aépa.” Comp. 3 att. xiii. 19; Acta ° 39; &e.—J. L.] 
y 


: veddAats J 
18 V. 17.—{Literally : unto meeting of the Lord ; German, sur B. ung des Herrn.—J. L.) 
14 V.17.—[eis adpa—connected with vee meOa.. Sp Sirpaere ollows the modern German versions in changing 
Luther's in der Luft into in die Luft. And similarly Alford, Ellicott (the Commentary—to which, however, the Transla- 
tion, as occasionally happens, is not conformed), Vaughan, &o.—J. L.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. in a way not of rebuke but of encouragement, there 

being no occasion for him to censure any deliberate 

1. (V. 13.) But we would not have you to | perverseness, With a lively transition (as in 1 Cor. 
be ignorant, &c.—This or some kindred phrase is | v. and xii. and frequently) he leads in medias res, 
frequently used by Paul, when he would introduce | The Thessalonians perhaps had asked a question, or 
Pome new and important instruction (1 Cor. x.1; | Timothy may have given informatiinn respecting 
xii. 1; Col. ii. 1; Phil. i. 12); occasionally also in | their uneasiness about some of their number who 
communicating something personal, in which he feels | had died. Whether these were many or few, or 
a special interest (Rom. i. 13). Here in particular | even none at all, so that they were troubled merely 
he now begins to supply their deficiencies (ch. iii. | by the imminent peril of death, they had no clear. 
10) in respect of knowledge; in a very kindly spirit, | ness of view as to their fate. On the connection 
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with what goes before, see on ch. iv. 9-12 the Exe- 
Note 4. Formerly Hormann likewise so un- 
derstood the matter ; now (since what follows is not 
instruction generally respecting Christ’s return, but 
merely a consolatory addition with regard to those 
asleep) he rather assumes as the connecting thought 
their brotherly love in its anxiety about the depart- 
ed, That ye sorrow not, he says; not: that ye be 
not excited, Ch. v., however, adds still another ad- 
mouition to sobriety. In questions of this sort no 
decision of exclusive validity can be hit upon.— 
Those who have fallen asleep (perfect), or 
those who are falling asleep (present; who are 
continually going to sleep ;—as afverwards: the liv- 
tag, who are being left over, continually); so he 
calls the dead, by a gentle euphemism, 1 Cor. xi. 30 
(present); xv. 20 (perfect). Comp. Soph. £7. 509; 
then the Septuagint Is. xliii. 17 for 520; Job iii. 
18, for F=7; Dun. xii. 2, Septuagint nadeddey. 
Bat it is more than merely an expression to veil a 
terrible reality, nor does it denote merely the re- 
freshment of rest, deliverance from earthly trouble ; 
on the contrary, it is the promise of an awaking, 
now especially that there is an Awakener (John xi. 
11), We are not to think of a sleep of the soul, an 
entire unconsciousness, The figure is taken from 
the body, a dead man resembling one asleep. 
Zwix@Lit, CaLvIN and others oppose with reason the 
Psychopannychians, whose dogma expressly contra- 
dicts other passages—the parable, Luke xvi. 19 
aqq.; the promise, Luke xxiii. 43 (To-day /); the 
apostolic statements, 2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 23; Rev. 
xiv. 13 (Blessed from henceforth—with the Lord). 
Even here the circumstance that Paul opposes to 
their sorrowfulness the resurrection, and only with 
this connects the being with Christ (v. 17), by no 
means implies that those asleep in Christ are not yet 
blessed, or are not with Christ, as Phil. i. expressly 
teaches, He looks beyond the intermediate state, 
because he would offer the entire fulness of consola- 
tion, and that with reference to the anxieties of the 
Thessalonians, of which Note 4 will speak. 

2, That ye sorrow not, even as the rest 
(of men, those not Christians) also (in comparisons, 
see v. 5) &c., Avwrovvra:; Who have no hope. 
Here he speaks not exclusively of the heathen, as in 


v.5: who know not God. In Eph. ii, 12, indeed, it: 


is specially the heathen whom he describes as stran- 
gers to Israel's promises, having no hope (in the 
widest sense, with reference to all Messianic prom- 
lses), and without God in the world. Israel, on the 
contrary, had promises and therefore also hopes, and 
€ the Sadducees rejected these, there is yet in that 
place no thought of them. There is indeed, how- 
ever, still a difference between having the promises 
and the acual living holding fast of the hope, and it 
is not merely among the heathen that the latter is 
wanting, Even supposing that he has them espe- 
cially in his eye, it is yet not without reason that the 
expression is kept general. But the Apostle does 
not require that Christians shall not sorrow at all 
(Liweuaxx : because the phrase is not, u} rocotroy 
és*’, but simply; their sorrow should not be of the 
mame sort as, etc. (xadds, as in Eph, iv. 17. Hor- 


* (Arrorp, Exticorr, WensTer and WILKINSON, agreo 
with Vere of course, without denying the lawful- 
ken of in John xi. 35, Phil. it. 


of a sorrow occasioned by 
way a calamity to 
bits absolately.—J. L.) 


MANN [WorpswortH, after AvcusTINE; and se 
most.—J. L.} ). 

3. (V. 14.) For if we believe, &c.—He thus 
gives the reason why they should not sorrow in a 
heathenish way ; el! is not used in the sense of sig «- 
dem, but the hypothetical turn just so much the 
more challenges their assent: ¢/, as we at least have 
no difficulty in believing (ch. i. 8, 10; ii. 18); if 
we not merely hold it to be true, but build thereon 
with confidence (the meaning of morevev), making 
it the foundation of our life;—from this he then 
draws the conclusion, from which we in our ready 
despondency hang back.—That Jesus (he uses the 
human name) died (here not, fell asleep, but with- 
out any disguise he speaks of death), And did not 
every one believe that? Certainly we are not to 
assume here (with some Greek interpreters) a cau- 
tion against a Docetic denial of the bodily death. 
Christ's death and resurrection are really to him the 
two inseparable pillars of the faith: He died (for us, 
ch. v. 10), and what more? did he remain in death ? 
no! died and arose; as the Firstfruit (1 Cor. xv. 
20), He brought to light a victorious life. But he 
arose out of death, was not glorified without passing 
through death; not even Christ—-So also those 
who, &c. Odras is not simply a sign of the 
apodosis (OLSHAUSEN), any more than it is so at v. 
17, but: 80, as the Crucified arose (Rev. xi. 5); or: 
8o, as the consequence of that (Rom. v. 12); still 
better: 80, as made like Him in death and resurrec- 
tion ;—God will bring them with Jesus ; it is not 
said: He will awake them.* The turn which the 
apodosis takes is concise and forcible, the clause, 
tf we believe, being followed, not by another of the 
subjective kind: so we believe also, but objectively, 
by a matter of fact: so God will do thus and thus, 
If this faith of ours is the truth, if on this truth of 
God we firmly rely, then it follows, &c. Otherwise 
Kocn and Hormann; tf we believe expresses, they 
think, a condition: then, in that case, so wil! God— 
that is, bring with Jesus those who in this faith have 
fallen asleep, But this is a harsher incongruity than 
what Horauann censures in the other explanation ; it 
must then have been said: So will He, when we full 
asleep, awaken us.—It is still disputed, to what 8:4 
Tov Inco’ belongs, Almost all the moderns (De 
Werte, Liinsmann, Hormann, and others) refer it 
to &fe, as being unsuited to xomunSévras, which 
would require évy rq “Incov, as at v. 16 év Xorore, 
and so 1 Cor. xv. 18; and because to say that é» 
stands for &d ue for év. So Jowett still; also 
Wesster and WiLkinson.—J. L.], and both for 
2, is obsolete, But &e has already its more pre- 
cise specification in oty avrg, and with xomunddyras 
it is desirable to find their Christian character, not 
merely indicated by the context, but expressly de- 
clared (opposed to the view of Kocu and Hormany), 
The meaning, moreover, may well be this: those 
who fell asleep through Jesus, whose falling asleep 
is through the medtation of Jerus [WensteR and 
WILKINSON: Tod "Incod—the article referring em- 
phatically to Jesus as presented in the first member, 
Jesus who died and rose again —J. L.]; so Cnry- 
sostom, Lurner, Catvin, Groticvs, Bencr., Hit 
GENFELD, and others. He will bring them with 


* (ALyorp errs in making the bringing of departed 
saints = “their being raised when Jesus appar Their 
resurrection is tmplied in their being brought.—J. L.] 

t (Several, as Mvscu.cs, AreTius, Hamaonpd, TILLOT- 
s0N, &c., unduly restrict the reference, as if on) 
were meant: who fell asleep on account of Jesus, for Jesus’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


Him (Jesus)—this many take as pregnant for (awak- 
sn and) bring. (Through Jesus as Mediator God 
effects the work of quickening, John v. and vi.) 
But it is still simpler, if we understand ofrws as 
above explained: so He will bring them, when con- 
formed to Jesus in death and resurrection, along 
with Him (a3 the Shepherd, whither He goes); 
Lutner: thither, where Jesus abides; Roos: to 
glory, to rest, to the goal of their hope; Starke: 
with Him, when He shall come to J ent; Hor 
MANN; when He brings Jesus into the world again 
(Heb, i. 6), Fle will bring them, cause them to come, 
along with Jesus, will let them share in His heavenly 
manifestation, How he comcs at this &yew, is 
shown vv. 16, 17. 

4, (V. 15.) For (to explain) this we say unto 
you, etc.—He thus illustrates what was said in v. 
14, first negatively (v. 15), then positively (vv. 16 
17). This (what follows) we say unto you ina word 
of the Lord; é», as in 1 Cor. ii. 7, marks the me- 
dium in which the discourse moves ; not in my words 
do I speak; my statement confines itself within 
the sphere of a word of the Lord; comp. for the matter 
1 Cor, vii, 10, 12, 25, and for the expression 1 Kings 
Ax. 35, MIT 7SIa, xx, Perr supposes him to 
re“er to Matt. xxiv. 31; to which Ewan adds Luke 
xiv. 14; Horstann, Matt. xvi. 27 sq.; Zwincur and 
oilers, Matt, xxv. 1 sqy., John v. 28 sq. TaEopHy- 
acy und CaLvin think of a word orally utered by 
Cirist, and so probably a Adéyos Bypados, like Acts 
xx. 35. But such a one is in that place introduced 
differently ; and not one of the texts cited makes 
the special disclosure that here follows, respecting 
the relation between the dead and those still living. 
It is therefore more correct to think (with Carysos- 
rom and other Greeks, Bencrer, O.sHavsen, De 
Werte, LtNewann) of a revelation from the exalted 
Lord, an droxdAvis tod pvornploy (Chrysostom, it 
is true, adduces not only 2 Cor. xiii. 3 on one side, 
but also Acts xx. 85 on the other), At 1 Cor. xv. 
51 also Paul says something similar on a similar 
occasion; comp. Gal. i. 12; Rom. xi. 25.—That 
we who are living (here: in the earthly body), 
according to the more precise explanation: who 
remain over (are left over by God) unto the 
coming (return) of the Lord (that is: who live 
to see that coming), shall in no wise precede 
those who fell asleep: od uf in the New Testa- 
ment indifferently with the aorist subjunctive or the 
future indicative; Wixer, § 56, 3. This coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 23) is coincident with Matt, xxiv. 81; 
Rev, xix. 11 sqq.; xx. 5 (not xx. 11 sqq.). Here 
we learn to understand the trouble of the Thessalo- 
nians, They sorrowed on the supposition that who- 
ever does not live to see the Advent suffers loas (in 
the Fourth [in the English Apocrypha, the Second 
Book of Esdras, ch. vi. 18, we meet with suc 
ideas; see WigsELER, Chronol. dex apost. Zeitalters, 

. 250). But how did they conceive of this loss? 
vidently LitNemMANN gocs too far, when from the 
words: Ye are not to sorrow as they who have no 


sake. Others, as Mrcmazirs, Scort, Barnes, ALForD, 
Worpswortn, Evricorr, Vavouax, &c., mako the idea to 
be that through Jesus the death of Christians is rightly ac- 
counted a sleep. Exzicorr, however, allows that which of 
the two connections is the right one “ must remain to the 
last an open question.” It is in favor of that with éfa, 
that both in the Bible, and in pose literature, classical 
as well as modern, the figura o sleep is used for death in 
ve and. ve other cra pours spe pa pare 
: rovg & "Inco cous as. my ndote in the 
Revist-n.—J. L.) 


hope, he (as Catvin and others before him) draws 
the inference that they believed in no life at all after 
death, and supposed that the dying were absolutely 
excluded from the kingdom. That does not lie in 
the comparison, any more than v. 5: “Indulge not 
in lust, even as the Gentiles who know not God,” 
charges them with not knowing God; rather, Be 

cause ye know Him, be not like those who know 
Him noé.” And so here: ‘Sorrow not as those 
who have no hope; ye do have a hope.” He then 
reasons, a8 in 1 Cor, »:v., from the connection be- 
tween Christ and believers, the Head and His mem- 
bers, as an indissoluble unity: ‘The Head cannot for- 
sake His members.” He does not in this imply the 
existence of any deniers of the resurrection, as at 
Corinth ; what we allow is simply that they suffered 
frum dimness of apprehension. To the Greeks gen- 
erally the resurrection was a difficult topic (Acts 
xvii.). The Thessalonians, indeed, expected with 
firm faith the coming of the Lord (ch. i, 10; and in 
ch. iv. also it is presupposed). But the significance 
and operation of that event they did not duly per- 
ecive. They seem with Grecian fancy to have taken 
up the idea of the outward splendor of the appear- 
ance, without considering with sufficient earnestness 
that the Crucified One, who arose from the dead, will 
come again; the Conqueror of sin and death. Puul 
therefore reminds them of this fundamental truth, 
and thence infers that we shall not precede those 
fallen asleep, shall not be admitted to the Lord ear- 
lier than they. It is only by ingenuity that Li'ner- 
MANN can here hold fast to his idea: Paul, he thinks, 
is engaged with the figure of a race, where those 
who are outstripped, and have to lay behind in mid 
course, do not reach the goal at all. But Paul does 
not intimate that he has here any thought of this 
figure; and besides, such a preoccupying of salva- 
tion, as would deprive others of it, is not within the 
compass of truth, This were a one-sided pressing 
of the figure of a race, that would turn it into an 
untruth, Rather, in saying: We shall not antici- 
pate the dead, he lets us see that the Thessalonians 
cherished such an idea; but that this leaves open all 
the while an undefined prospect at least for the later 
comers, But what prospect? On this point their 
view is not clear to us, perhaps was not so even to 
themselves, Oxsnavusen, De Werte, Horwaxn and 
others suppose that they had no doubt about the 
resurrection at the final consummation, only they did 
not distinguish between the first and the second 
resurrections; that, in fact, they knew nothing of 
the first resurrection (of the just), of the hailing of 
the returning Lord by His risen ones, and of their 
fellowship with Him during the glorious period pre. 
ceding the general judgment; that their idea was, 
that in the kingdom just at hand the dead would 
have no part; that, however, they really believed in 
the remote, final resurrection after the kingdom of 
glory, but found in that no living consolation, Still 
it is by no means clear how they should have mas- 
tered and believed in such a precise arrangement of 
all the stages of the last things (Advent, Kingdom 
of glory, Lest Resurrection) with only the single ex- 
ception of the First Resurrection at the Advent; nor 
yet how the Last Resurrection should have been of 
so little consequence in their estimation. Are we, 
then, to be driven back on Li'nemaxn? Not that 
either; but we suppose that Paul had powerfally 
preached in Thessalonica the coming of Christ to set 
up His kingdom, but had not had time to enter into 
all questions of detail, Now the Thessalonians, with 
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a lively impression of this message, had yet a rather 
dim, worldly understanding of it, from their con- 
ceiving of every miraculous occurrence as rather 
simply an exhibition of power, and not duly consid- 
ering that the path lies through death to resurrvc- 
tion, through decease to the new life. To be gath- 
ered unto the Lord (as even in Matt. xxiv. 31 the 
resurrection is not expressly named)—for them this 
deaire absorbed everything, Whoever lives not to 
see that, he suffers loss—such was their thought. 
They did not, like the Corinthians, deny the resur- 
rection of the dead, for the Apostle certainly does 
not reprove them as he does those; and quite as lit- 
tle perhaps can it be asserted so positively as Oxs- 
HAUSEN assumes, that they believed only in the last 
resurrection ; but whether there was anything, and 
what, still to be expected for the dead, this was to 
them an obscure matter; their whole hope and aspi- 
ration was bent c¢ the one. point, to remain exempt 
from death ;—the thing that Paul likewise desired 
(2 Cor. v.-4), but not so partially. This anxiety was 
such as could be felt only in the first period of in- 
struction still imperfectly apprehended. (See the 
Introduction, p. 12. On we who are living, see 
Exeg. Note 7.) 
5. (V. 16.) For He Himself, the Lord * 
ecause the Lord Himself], &. or, not 
that (Kocn); f he shows how there is no such thing 
as @Sdvexy. De Werte and Horsann would here, 
as at ch. iii. 11, understand merely: He, the Lord ; 
but here, as there, the Apostle makes an emphatic 
antithesis both of subjects and predicates; not: 
“ We shall first come to Him,” but: “ He Himself 
will descend,” utherwise no one at all wou'd come to 
Him. ‘Ey signifies in, with, attended by, as 1 Cor. 
iv. 21; Rom. xv. 20. KéAevona fenethe’ form, 
wéAeopa) Lurier translates Feldgeschrei [war-cry], 
and understands by it the joyful exclamation of the 
iic host, ‘the van and guards ;” English Bible : 
wah a shout; but more correctly the Vulgate: in 
jwussu ; for the word signifies a shout of command, 
ing from the leading huntsman, or from the 
pilot of a ship, requiring the rowers to keep time, or 
from a clarioteer, or a general; Prov. xxx. 27, 
Sept. ; also Thucydides ii. 92: &wd évds xreAcdcparos 
cartes, where «eA. does not denote the battle-cry 
of the combatants, but the meaning is that at a word 
of command they shouted. Christ is, therefore, de- 
scribed as a victorious Captain, whose order sum- 
mons to battle, for the destruction of His enemies and 
the extermination of the antichristian power (2 Thess. 
ii; Rev. xix. 11 sqq.)} To thi3 is added: with 
the voice of an archangel, summoning the other 
angels, the great hosts of heavenly spirits, who sym- 
pathize in man’s salvation, codperating at the giving 
of the law (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19) and afterwards 
at the judgment (Matt. xiii. 41; xxiv. 81; xxv. 31); 
which last event brings a consummation also for 
themselves (Eph. i. 10). In canonical Scripture the 
archangel Michael appears again only at Jude 9; 
Gabriel is not so called, nor the seven angels before 
God (Rev. viii. 2 = Tob. xii. 15). Yet to the name 
archangel, prince of angels, corresponds the designa- 
tion S°%0, &pxor-es, Dan. x. 18, 20; and already 
Joak, v. 14, Mirwerse77B, Sept. apxsorpdriyos 
Serduews xupfov. By the archangel AMBROSIASTER 
[Jxeexy TayLor] and Otsnausen would understand 


® (Denn er eclbst, der Herr ;~so RioGEex3Bach and others 
after ra; but erroncously.—J. L.} 
t [Who connects with A¢yopuer of v. 15.—J. L.] 
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Christ, the Lord of angels; others still more un 
Suitably, the Holy Spirit; but he must be an angel, 
the highest amongst the angels, answering to the 
high priest as compared with the priests. Lastly, 
with a trumpet of God (the last, 1 Cor. xv. 52); 
this is not merely a nota superlativi, the very great, 
though it is indeed the Divine, and not a human, 
majesty that is antithetically described ; but, besides 
that, we are to understand it thus; which is used by 
God’s comnmand, in God’s service, which belongs to 
Him; De Wrrre compares xiSdpas rot Seov, Rev. 
xv. 2. What should it be? How will it sound? is 
not to be searched out. The future reality is do- 
picted in images of present reality. It will be 
heard, as the sign will be seen, Matt. xxiv. 27, 30. 
As to its import, it is the conclusive echo of Sinai, 
the highest form of all the signals, whereby the peo- 
ple are called together before the Lord, that by which 
the enemy’s stronghold, mighticr than Jericho, falls 
(Num. x.; Is, xxvii. 13; Zech. ix. 14; Rev. viii. 
Seven trumpets). This is not a mere notion of Jew. 
ish Rabbis, but the prophetic word receives apostolic 
sanction. Linemann and Horsann would under 
stand the archangel’s voice and the trumpet as in 
apposition to «éAevoya,” but without reason. [Wir- 
sius, after Grotics, identifies the archangel’s voice 
with the trumpet as blown by him.—J. a We 
have rather to recognize three particulars, following 
each other in rapid succession: the Commander's 
call of the King Himself; the voice of the arch- 
angel summoning the other angels; the trumpet, 
which awakes the dead, and collects the believers. 
[Dr. Jonn Dick: ‘* Three sounds are distinctly men- 
tioned, but I do not pretend to know what they 
are."—J. L.] 

The descent from heaven presupposes the ascen- 
sion thither (Actas i. 11), And the dead in 
Christ shall arise first; éy Xp:or¢, though with- 
out the article, belongs to of vexpol (Winer, § 20, 
2). He speaks here only of the resurrection of the 
just (Luke xiv. 14), ray rod Xpiorod aut His coming 
di Cor. xv. 23), who have died in the Lord (Rev. 
xiv. 13), qui tn Christi corpore continentur {Cat 
vin); not of all without distinction arising in Christ. 
The correction in Codd. F. G., of vexpod of i3 not at 
all necessary. The same Codd. together with D.' 
read (instead of wp@rov) xpwro:; Itala and Vulgate, 
primi, which is altogether unsuitable, for the con- 
trast here is not (as THEoPHyLactT and others sup- 
pose) between such as rise first and others who do 
not rise till afterwards; but between what will take 
place firat (the resurrection of those who fell asleep 
in faith), and what next (%rerra) occurs in the case 
of the living. 

6. (V. 17.) Then we &c. shall together with 
them be snatched away, caught away; has- 


* (And so Bishop Hatt, Otsnavsex, Jowett, ALPorD, 
Exxuicotr. I do not ive why this view should be reck- 
oned “more plausible” (Exxiicorr) than the other. It 
might much rither be said to be i:.forior 1n martial pre- 
cision and grandeur. Seco the note of Wesstrr and WIL- 
KIXsON. In favor of ascribing the «éAevopna to the Lord 
Himself, they refer to the parallel of tho delivery of the 
law, where, ides the ministry and voice of angels, the 
sound of tho auees and the fire, we have also tho voice 
of God (Ex. xix. 16, 18, 19; xx. 18,19; Deut. iv. 12, 15, 
33; v. 4, 22-26; &c.); likewise to John v. 28, 29; Heb. xii. 
19, 20, 25-27 ; Job xiv. 12-15; Ps. 1. 1-6; Matt. xiii. 30, 41; 
xxiv, 31. So Milton: 

*¢ The Son gave signal high, 
To the bright minister that watch’d ; he blew 
His senna bets heard in Orcb since perhaps 
When God descended ; and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom.”’ Par. L., B. xi.—J. Te} 
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tily, swiftly, irresistibly, by the overpowering might 
of God; this lies in the expression (also 2 Cor. xii. 
2, though in a different application); in (on) * 
clouds, as one received the Lurd (Acta i.); not 
tnto the clouds (eis), but tn the clouds (inwrapped), 
or on them (throned, as on chariots of God; Cury- 
SOSTOM); comp. Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi, 64; Rev. 
xi, 12; xiv. 14; unto meeting of the Lord, 
MNES ; instead of axdyr. rod xuplou others (weaker 
authorities) give ixdyr. re Xpiorg. Both words, 
axdyrnois or iwdyrnots, govern the genitive (Matt. 
xxv. 1) or (like the aig the dative (Acts xxviii. 15). 
Crrreostom and other Greeks; ‘‘to meet Christ, as 
persons of distinction meet a king to salute him, 
while others must wait for him, as criminals for the 
judge.” For the matter, 2 Thess. ii. 1 is to be 
compared. It is a descriptiun, so to speak, of the 
Church’s Ascension, in which the Head brings His 
members to Himself. Possibly the clouds here, as 
in Acts i., indicate a veiling of the transaction. But 
at any rate this rapture necessarily presupposes the 
previous sudden change (1 Cor. xv. 52; 2 Cor. v. 
2 sqq.), which is here only not expressly mentioned, 
but without which a soaring away into the air were 
not conceivable. Only by means of the glorified 
corporeity (Phil. iii, 21) can such an event take 
place. LuTHer (appealing to Heb. ix. 27) insists 
that all men must once die, that is, leave this life 
and enter another. For those left over, therefore 
die “ Ueberlinge,” as if we should say, the over- 
ing8.—J. L.J, the change would be their death. 
These shall not sleep, but in a twinkling will die and 
live again—And so (as those who have been 
caught away into the air, the risen and changed 
ones, or, still better: as those who have thus met 
Him) shall we ever be with the Lord; Hor- 
MANN: continually, not meeting with Him merely in 
transient or occasionally repeated salutation; ody 
expresses the intimate union, werd simply outward 
companionship. This is the main point of comfort 
which he had in view: to be with the Lord, insepara- 
bly united to Him. Thus we reach the Bye» ody 
aire (v. 14), the marriage supper of the Lamb 
(Rev. xix. 7-9). But it is not im the air that this 
being ever with Christ takes place (as Pert, Usreri, 
WeEi1zEL think, with a quite mistaken appeal to Eph. 
ii, 2; the air as the region of spirits, but of evil 
spirits !). Only the meeting takes place in the air, 
not the abiding. Already Aucustine (De Civ. Dei, 
xx. 20, 2) saw the truth: Vententé sbitur obviam, 
non manent, The Lord is come from heaven, but 
not quite to the earth, so that a rapture into the air 
leads to His presence. He comes to fetch them 
(John xiv. 2, 8) into the heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. 
iv. 18), which is so called, not merely because it is 
of a heavenly quality, and even the earth receives a 
heavenly glory, but because at the coming it really 
transports the glorified into heaven; they shall be 
with Him, as Bence. says, non modo in aére, sed in 
eeelo unde ventt, Others think of a coming with Him 
to the earth to judgment. HiLGenrevp thinks that 
the meeting is followed by the coming with Him to 
the glorified carth. But that may even be reservedt 


* (auf—a uscless variation, not justified here by the 
evi, in a similar connection, of other texts.—J. L. 

t [Of course. this is quite compatible with the previous 
idea, of a coming with Christ to judgment, ard that the 
lattcr is a scriptural representation there can be no doubt ; 
comp. Is. xxxli. 1; Dan. vii. 9,10; Zech. xiv. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3; Rov. ii. 26, 27; iii. 21; ax. 4; &c. It is also worth 
noting that, ns I remarked in the Lectures, “there are only 
three other places in the New Test ment where tho phrase 


for a later date. In fact, the description is not one 
that exhausts all particulars ; it is carried only so far 
as is necessary to make it clear, that the dead shall 
be in no way inferior to those who survive. (See 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, 5.) 

7. (Vv. 15, 17.) We who are living, who 
are being left over.—Here Paul evidently reck- 
ons himself among those of whom he considers it 
possible, and a thing to be desired and hoped for, 
that they may live to witness the Advent; just so 
1 Cor. xv. 51 sqq. (according to the correct reading 
of the text. rec., and also of the Cod. Vat.).* The 
strange evasions, by means of which the Futhers and 
others suught to make out, that Paul nevertheless is 
not speaking of himself, are justly set aside by 
Linewann. ‘(To this class belongs the explanation 
of (Ecumenics, that the dead are the bodies, the 
living are the souls; &c.) Nor ought it to be im- 
puted to him, that he uses #yezs merely in the way 
of communicatio (THEOPHYLACT : representing in his 
own person all who shall then be living), though 
knowing that he will not be present; of this knowl- 
edge we see nothing, rather a hope inconsistent with 
it. But it were just as inconsiderate to say bluntly, 
that the Apvustle’s expectation has been plainly con- 
victed by the event as erroneous; as if thus the 
whole eschatological prediction collapsed. In that 
case, indeed, Paul would be a fulse prophet (Deut. 
xviii, 20 sqq.), and his appeal to the Lord’s word an 
untruth. ‘his word of the Lord, as even Li'xemaNn 
allows, told him only generally in what relation the 
dead would stand to those surviving, not who be- 
longs to each of the two classcs; it was, therefore, 
not: “Thou, Paul, shalt be of the number ;” other- 
wise he could not again have spoken doubtfully on 
the point at Phil. i. 21 sqq.; ii. 17; 2 Cor. v. 9, 
and in atill a different tone at 2 Tim, iv. 6. Alto 
gether, just as here, in speaking of those who live to 
the Advent, he says jets by communicatio in the 
sense of hope (Grotivs: ‘pulavit fiert posse), he 
elsewhere says us freely by communicatio on the 
opposite side: ‘‘ God will raise us up,” 1 Cor. vi 14 
(this alongside of ch. xv. 51); 2 Cor. iv. 14; comp. 
1 Thess. v. 10; Acta xx. 29. He expressly reminds 
us at ch. v. 1 sqq., that we know nut the times and 
the seasons, and were not to know them; as the 
Lord declares even of Himself in his condition of 
self-denial (Mark xiii, 82), and as He represents to 
his Apostles (Acts i. 7). Had he meant to set it 
down as certain: J shall not die, that would really 
have been at least a knowledge of the xpdvo:; and 
not leas so, had he asserted: J shall die before that, 
it will not happen in my time. Moreover, if jpeis 
expressed the definite expectation: J shall yet be 
there, it must equally follow that to all his readers 
of that age included with himself in gets he makes 
the promise, that they shall live till the Advent; 
which were indeed utterly absurd. Rather, he op- 
puses the two classes to each other; here those 
asleep, and on the other side the living, those re- 
maining over; he himself, of course, is among the 
living ; but both classes are in a state of constant 
flux, What did not come to pass in the case of 
Paul and his cotemporaries, then holds good for 
those who follow after, and shall actually live till the 
Advent, Certainly the Apostles do all of them ex- 
here translated fo meeé occurs; and in all of them (Matt. 
xxv. 1,6; Acts xxviii. 15) the H ion) Ga continues after the 
mecting to advance still in the on in which he was 
movin viously.”—J. L.] 


ereas Sin. agrees with A. C. F. G.: 
peu peeda aha: ov wdyres 82 GAAay.—J. LL.) 
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press often enough the expectation of the Coming 
as near; ¢. g., 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 John ii. 18; James 
v.8; and Paul, 1 Cor, vii. 29 sqq.; Rom. xiii 11, 
12; Phil. iv. 5; this, however, not as a dogma 
whereby the ignorance of the xpdévo: would be re- 
moved, but merely as a living hope and longing 
expectation. See Hirewann, Die llung St. 
Pauli zu der Frage um die Zeit der Wiederkunft 
Christi, Leipzig, 1858; and the Doctrinal and Eth- 
ial Notes, 6. 

8. (V. 18.) Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words; dcre with a following im- 
perative also at Phil iv. 1; and so 3, ch. v. 11. 
The comfort should check the sorrowing (v. 13); 
with these words, which rest on the word of the 
Lord, not rationibus, argumentis, but simply the 
words of tbe evangelical message, 


NOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 13.) It is not sorrow altogether for the 
dying that Paul forbids; he rather takes it for 
granted that they will have to sorrow; only let it 
not be as the sorrow of the hopeless, Nowhere does 
Scripture overstrain unnaturally its demand, as if 
death should cause no pang. It merely rebukes de- 
spondency, as if God were not God, and home were 
not home. But strength of faith is not a thing to 
be commanded, nor can its triumph be enforced.* 
Christ Himself shed tears, and Paul knew what it is 
to sorrow even for the dying (Phil. ii. 27). On the 
whole (Starke): The believers of the Old Testament 
and of the New wept and sorrowed, but within such 
limits as the law already prescribed (Lev. xix. 28; 
Deut. xiv. 1), and the light of faith illustrates. The 
Apostle requires no Stoic insensibility, no icy hard- 
ness, CaLvIN: “aliud est frenare dolorem nos- 
trum, ut subjiciatur Deo, aliud abjecto humano sensu 
instar lapidum obdurescere.” And for this reason 
hope is an important element of the Christian life ; 
ch. i. 3; Rom. v. 2-5; viii, 24 sqq.; 1 Cor. xiii. 

2. The rest, who have no hope, are in the widest 
sense all who stand not in Christ, the only Source 
and Guarantee of true life. In the Old Testament 
is the sound of many lamentations over the life in 
the shadowy realm, as being no life, but as gloomy 
as in the Homeric songs (Is. xxxviii. 18 sq.; Ps. vi. 
6 [5]; Ixxxviii. 11-13 [10-12]; cxv. 17; Job x, 21 
[and 22]; &c.); not because the right conception is 
still wanting, but because the actual curse of death 
i not yet broken. The gleams of prophetic hope 
(Pa, xvi. 9 sqq.; xlix. 16 10}; Prov. xiv, 32; xv. 
24; xxiii. 14; Is. xxvi.19; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. xii, 
2) are first realized through Christ. But it is espe- 
cially the heathen, of whom the Apostle’s judgment 
holds good. It might, indeed, be a question here, 
as at v, 5, whether he does not assert too much, 
For do we not find among all nations some hope of 
immortality ? and among the philosophers, as Sucra- 
tes, Plato, &c., elevated thoughts on that topic, and 
argumenis in its favor? True; but, measured by 
the fall resurrection-life, what a state of death is 
that which the heathen call the other life! And 
how isolated is the more cheerful hope, how slender 
kts thread, how feeble its knowledge, for the very 
reason that it is founded, not on the actings of God, 


Whatever !s matter of daty is properly matter of 
Eph. vi. 10; 1 Thess. v. 16," Faith's brightest ‘tri- 
tears and struggles of nature; Ps. 


® 
cept 
Umph is amidst the 
tz. 4.—J. L.) 
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but on disputable, more or less problematical argu 
ments, accessible only to the refined thinker. How 
weak are the Consolationes of a Cicero, Seneca, Plu. 
tarch ! nothing but probabilities, Even now obser. 
vation shows how those who do not rely on the writ. 
ten word, and, inquiring merely about the immor. 
tality of the soul, wuld thus simply recognize a 
permanent separation of soul and body (though this 
would be a permanent reign of death),—how these 
persons with all their arguments never get the better 
of their doubts; nay, how more and more the most ° 
decided amongst them no longer have or allow any 
hope. It were easy to bring together a number of 
disconsolate sayings from the clussics; for example, 
Zschylus, Humen. 6388 ai Exat Savdvros oftis 
Err’ dvdoracis. Theocritus, Jdyll. 4,42: éawldes ey 
(wotow, avdAmoro: 32 Savdyres. Catullus, 5, 4: 
Soles occidere et redire possunt: Nobis, cum semel 
occidit brevis lux, Nox est perpetua una dormienda, 
StaRKE: In Plutarch’s time people mocked at the 
dAmoriuxovs, It was an affected witticism of the 
dying Vespasian: va, puto deus fio. And this is ag 
it should be; it is proper that we should not get to 
be certain of our personality, until we are sure of 
our God and Saviour. On this true basis, however, 
Scripture regards as normal the undivided life, when 
the spirit and the body are together; being equally 
remote from materialism, which seeks in matter for 
the root and strength of all spiritual life, and from 
idealism, which sees the most perfect gpirituality in 
being released from the body. The glorified body 
as the perfect organ of the ruling spirit—this is the 
reéstablisliment and consummation of the condition 
originally designed ‘by God (Phil. iii. 21), Lutuer: 
We shall again receive enriched and improved that 
which we lost in Adam; for we should have had it 
in Paradise ( Works, ed. Walch, xii. 2628), 

“3. Death a sleep; Starke: (1) Because in both 
the body rests, the suul remains alive; (2) because 
from both the body also awakes; (3) because both 
are a desirable release from trouble and toil; (4) be- 
cause after both we again joyously salute and wish 
one another good morning.—Still the likeness exists 
only for faith, not for sight. According to what is 
visible, the word of triumph: ‘0 death, where is 
thy sting?” sounds frequently like a scoff. Dir- 
DRICH : The death of those dear to us still confronts 
us often as a frightful mystery.—Not only does the 
Old Testament call him the king of terrors [Job 
xviii, 14], his name in the New Testament also is 
still the enemy. A natural horror in the pres- 
ence of death is expressed by the Apostle himself in 
2 Cor. v., and is seen in Gcthsemane.* Corruption 
wears a different aspect from sleep. So much the 
greater must the Awakener appear to us, 

4, (V. 15.) Paul appeals to a word of the Lord, 
like the old prophets (1 Sam, iii. 21; Is, i,10; Jer. 
i, 2); not as one who steals and deceitfully gives out 
the Lord’s word (Jer. xiv, 14; xxiii, 30); not as 
one who has merely adopted rabbinical opinions, 
(Whence, indeed, have the Rabbins the substance of 
their doctrine?) Nor does he speak in heaped-up 
images of a transcendental vision (when he really 
had such a one, with what modest reserve does he 
speak of it! 2 Cor. xii.); but his words have a clear 


* (A statement strangely erroneous in both ite members. 
The Apostle expresses no horror whatever of death. His 
groans are fi him, not so much even by the pres- 
sure of proment suffering, as by the earnestness of his long- 
ing for the heavenly state. And still more objectionable 1s 
the reference to Gethsemane, in so far as it overlooks the 
supernatural elements in our Lord’s passion.—J. J.) 
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and sober import, From the most intimate converse 
with the Lord he gives forth his explanations re- 
specting the course of the kingdom of God, the 
crises of Divine providence, and its final issues: 
Eph, iii, 3, 5 sqq.; Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor, xv. 51 sqq.; 
and here. It is a weighty problem, end, God be 
praised! it is also a privilege vouchsafed in ever 
larger measure to our times, to bring one’s self into 
living communion with the prophetic word. Our 
very reverence for it should, indeed, restrain us from 
precipitate conclusions. 

5. (Vv. 15-17.) Our passage furnishes no com- 
plete doctrine of the last things. In Scripture gen- 
erally there remains over for curiosity a multitude 
of unanswered questious; and even the legitimate 
desire of knowledge must acquiesce. Whatever is 
necessary to salvation, and serves to further the 
process of sanctification, is nowhere wanting. In 
this spirit should the doctrine of the Christian hope 
be dealt with (LurHarpr, die Lehre von den letzten 
Dingen, Leipzig, 1861), Our passage says nothing 
beforehand of the condition that immediately follows 
death; nothing beyond calling it a sleep. <A pre- 
liminary judgment, an introductory stage of blessed- 
ness, is indicated by the passages cited in Exeg. Note 
1. A being with Christ is there promised to such as 
die in Christ; yet must it be inferior in fulness and 
power to the life of the resurrection (comp. Rev. vi. 
9-11), without our being able to define precisely the 
difference. Paul takes the less notice here of this 
topic, from his having to correct the anxiety of the 
Thesgalonians in regard to the disadvan which 
the dead might be under at the Advent. What is of 
use to this end he holds up to their view. Nor does 
he in our passage go further. But it easily admits 
cf being combined with other passages into a gen- 
eral representation, Now what Paul says of the 
Coming was understood by the Reformers altogether 
of His Coming at the Last Judgment; as by Cat- 
VIN, iu express opposition to the Chiliasts, though 
under the supposition, to be sure, that they teach 
the wild doctrine of a resurrection for only a thou- 
sand years, But even in the Apocalypse there is no 
mention of any such thing. If we take into view 
the passage in the Revelation, xx. 1-6, the question 
is, whether and in what way it may be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the Apostle Paul. An obvious 
expedient apparently is to identify the Advent here, 
v. 15, and ] Cor. xv. 23, with the return at the set- 
ting up of the (millennial) kingdom, and in like 
manuer the first resurrection of the Apocalypse with 
the resurrection of the just (Luke xiv. 14) or the 
gathering together of the elect (Matt. xxiv. 81), but 
positively to distinguish this from the final judgment 
on the whole world (Matt. xxv, 31; Rev. xx. 11 
sqq.);* this last judgment, including the general 
resurrection, would then be comprehended in the 
end of which Paul, after making mention of the 
resurrection réy rov Xpiorod, says: elra 1d réAos 
(1 Cor. xv. 24), More closely examined, however, 
the passages do not quite so readily admit of mutual 
adjustment. In the first place, at the text last men- 
tioned no one without the Apocalypse would think, 
that this efra embraces a thousand years.t And for 

* (It should not be hastily assumed that Matt. xxv. 
31-46 refers, at least oxclusively, to the same process of 
judgment as Rev. xx. ll eaq- See Bicxersretn’s Practical 
Guide to the Prophecies, ch. xvii.; Brooxs’ Eesays on the 
Advent and Kingdom of Christ, Part ii. Essay iv.; Woop’s 
Last Things, ch. iii. Prop. viii.—J. L.] 

t [And yet there can be no doubt that the érera of v. 


°3 embraces the longer intcrval between Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and that of his followers.—J. L.) 
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this reason, accordingly, the Reformers, di rdin 
the Apocalypse, conceived of the raising of the dead 
as occurring at one and the same time, and sup- 
posed that such passages as Jobn v. 28, 29; Acta 
xxiv. 15; 2 Cor. v. 10 speak of 4 simultaneous 
resurrection of the just and the unjust, and that 
Matt. xxiv. likewise refers to no other coming of 
Christ than Matt. xxv. In like manner, and this is 
the second point, Matt. xxv. shows us the saved 
alongside of the lost, and says nothing of a first 
resurrection which had already, a thousand yeara 
before, brought the elect to glory. In our passage, 
indeed, and just so in 1 Cor. xv., Paul is entirely 
silent about those who are lost. Catvin: The ob- 
ject here is, not to alarm the ungodly, but to heal 
the immoderate grief of the pious, The resurrec- 
tiun to judgment, therefore, might be thought of as 
contemporancous with that of the pious, or on the 
other hand as following at a later date. Only it is to 
be noticed that 1 Cor, xv. representa the raising of 
those who belong to Christ as something done once 
for all ;. then follows the end, when He shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father, after He has abol- 
ished all hostile rule. This does not sound as if still 
another host of those belonging to Christ would not 
share in the salvation till a later and final judgment, 
as must yet be the case, if Matt. xxv. speaks of this 
final judgment. On the whole, as it is important 
to fulfil the condition on which alone we can be sure 
of salvation, so it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
set up unexceptionable tests, according to which 
some are made partakers of the first resurrection, 
others only of the second, who are nevertheless 
saved. After all, the relation might rather be 
this, that the Pauline statements, as well as the pas- 
sages which speak briefly of the last day, the last 
hour (John vi. 39, 40; 1 John ii. 18; comp. 2 Pet 
iii, 10, 12), comprehend the coming of the Lord in 
one view, which the Apocalypse then distributes into 
various sta But as the day of the Lord divides 
itself in the later revelation into a series of steps, 80 
also the resurrection of those belonging to Christ, 
since the first resurrection by no means merely 
passes by the raising of the lost to judgment, but 
shows likewise a later resurrection to life us still pos- 
sible. To the end belongs the glorification also of 
the terrestrial world (Rom, viii.; Rev. xxi. xxii.) 5 
and after that the saved have reigned together with 
Christ in the kingdom (2 Tim. ii, 12), and have co- 
operated with Him in the judgment (1 Cor. vi. 2, 8) 
That is to say, from their heavenly thrones (Rev. xx. 
4) the kingdom will pass into its stage of highest 
fulfilment, when God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 
28). In many places, however, these stages are 
viewed together indiscriminately. Such a compre 
hension of details, which are only kept apart by 
later prediction, meets us also elsewhere in all 
prophecy. 

6. The last remark affords us light also in regard 
to the hope of the nearness of the Advent (see 
Exeg. Note 7). From the patriarchs down throngh 
the entire line of the prophets every one contem- 
plates the future salvation as one whole, with all its 
details, without any one being able to say: There !8 
here a want of perspective, an optical illusion. 
Rather, the living fulness of the future is conjoined 
with the varying standpoint of the present In one 
bud. The certainty, that the’ Lord is coming with 
His salvation, is so stirring, bright, overpowering, 
that the man who is full of it says: Quickly! The 
Assyrian period is Isaiah's horizon, into which be 
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gees Immanuel enter, bringing salvation (Is. vii. 
xxix. 17). And again there was a delay of four 
hundred before the promise in Malachi (ch. 
iii) began to be fulfilled. Prophecy is not the 
knowledge of the history of the future, but a con- 
templation of the essential steps of development. 
Instructive is such a passage as Ezek, xii. 22 sqq. ; 
especially even because it is there shown to us, how 
long-suffering delayed the judgment, and how con- 
tempt of the long-suffering accelerates it. Thus 
there came to pass finally what for eo long a time 
the propheta had promised and threatened, and the 
scoffers had scoffed at; it came, according to human 
reckoning, later than had been supposed, yet not too 
late for any one, rather too soon for muny. And as 
the New Testament time came, so will come the 
final term promised by Christ and the Apostles, 
Yea, they declared with truth that it had already 
arrived. With Christ began the world’s last hour, 
and there comes none later, to establish another and 
higher relation between God and humanity. If the 
period of waiting for the revelation of the Lord has 
reached much further than the Apostles supposed, 
and even than the words of Christ gave them reason 
to expect (Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28; xxiv. 29), it is to 
be considered, first, that in this very way scope was 
afforded for the development of the series of stages 
in His coming; and, secondly, that it behoves us to 
recognize long-suffering in the fact that, after the 
first step of the judgment (on Jerusalem), the sec- 
ond was deferred (2 Pet. iii, 8, 9, 15). But, while 
acknowledging His sparing long-suffering, we ac- 
knowledge also that His government is so arranged 
as to admit of modification according to the faithful- 
nessa or unfaithfulness of men; that we are wrong, 
therefore, in taking, much more than we are aware 
necessitarian views of prophecy. So much the 
more short-sighted were it to say, that a disappoint- 
Isent respecting the date is proof that such last 
things are not to be expected at all. <A denial of 
the world’s end would require us also to assert that 
humanity has never had a beginning ; and this would 
imply that the life of humanity has no aim, and that 
the establishment of a perfect, holy reign of God is 
not to be looked for. But he alone is a Christian, 
who directs his life toward this mark. Of the time 
and the hour he knows nothing. ‘‘ The Lord delay- 
eth His coming !’"—that he leaves the wicked ser- 
vant to say; that the Bridegroom may tarry, he is 
well aware. There are also things that must still 
precede ; not the conversion of the natiuns, but the 
ing of the _Bospel among all nations (Matt. 
xxiv. 14); along with this, the universal security of 
those who believe in no Advent, and by means of 
their unbelief are witnesses for the truth (1 Thess, v. 
3; Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq.; Luke xviii. 8); the apos- 
tasy of Christendom from the faith (2 Thess, ii.) 
All these signs are perceptibly growing. The life of 
humanity, including the individual life, goes forward 
on the brink of eternity and to eternity. It is read- 
ily conceivable that the experience of a longer dura- 
tion of the world, according to man’s measurement, 
hag modified in some degree our views of the last 
things, and turned the eye chiefly toward the death 
of individuala, But only too frequently does this 
way of thinking assume such a form, that the long- 
ing for the coming of the Lord and the glory of His 
ly kingdom, as well as sympathy in the fortunes 
Church at large, is too much impaired, At 
times, on the other hand, and amongst the pious, 
when the 


life of faith rules in due force, we again | ? 


meet likewise with the apostolic hope and aspiration 
in living freshness. That watching and hoping are 
so unfamillar to us, isa defect. The more we be- 
come heavenly in our character and thoughts, the 
more also does the stream of human history appcar 
to us as a hasting towards the coming of the Lord. 
7. (V. 17.) The being caught away to meet the 
Lord is in the Irvingite * interpretation erroneously 
explained in a manner that seems to bear the dignity 
of an inviolable dogma. Comp. the work, which 
otherwise contains many good practical exhortations, 
by E, L. Ggerine, Mahnung und Trost der Schrift 
in Betreff der Wiederkunft Christi, Basel, 1859. It 
is there taught (p. 55) that, previous to the coming 
tribulation, the company of disciples, who are wit 
nessing for Jesus and waiting for Him, is brought 
into a condition of safety. Indced, the saints will 
with Him judge the world (1 Cor, vi. 2); their de- 
liverance, therefore, through being taken away, pre- 
cedes the Lord’s return; and on p. 60 mention is 
made of servants of Christ who are not, it is true, 
recklessly profane nor yet hypocrites, but still are 
not looking out for the coming of the Lord, nor 
striving towards it, and, as their punishment for this, 
have no part in the rapture of the faithful servants, 
but must undergo the rule of Antichrist’s reign. 
They have forfeited their title to be kept from the 
hour of temptation, of the great tribulation, which 
comes on all (Rev, iii. 10). They might have been 
preserved and taken away from it.—This whole in- 
terpretation has at least no sort of foundation in our 
text. The German word entriicken (to snatch from) 
might give the impression that it refers to the taking 
away from a threatening danger. But Paul speaks 
of a swift-coming to meet the Lord, without regard 
to the question whether this is before or after the 
endurance of tribulation. To the view of Christen- 
dom in general he holds up, as prior to the coming 
of the Lord, the coming of the apostasy, and the 


tyranny of the Man of Sin (2 Thess, ii.), The keep- 


ing which the disciples need is not necessarily a 
being kept from the experience of this persecution, 
as if to be kept in the midst of it, to be kept while 
in the world from the evil—the thing which the Lord 
seeks in prayer for His disciples (Jolin xvii. 15)}— 
were a penal condition. There are various ways in 
which the keeping may rather take place: 1. bya 
previous death (Is, lvii. 1,2; Rev. xiv. 13); 2. by 
endurance of martyrdom without renouncing the 
faith (Matt x. 28 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii,; Rev. xi. 7; xiii. 
15; xx. 4); perhaps also, 3. by remaining hidden, 
in the case especially of the humble class, like the 
seven thousand in the time of Elias (Rom. xi. 4). 
There may be a participation in the judgment by 
those caught away to the Lord (as assessores judicit, 
BenGe), without the interpretation which we op- 
pose. Altogether it is possible to love the coming 
of the Lord Jesus, without adopting the peculiar 
Irvingite exegesis, Tu represent the two things as 
inseparable, and to determine accordingly the re- 
ward of being caught away or the penalty of being 
left—this is, 1. in itself a wrong, as in every case 
where a human dogma is set up, and salvation con- 
nected with the acceptance of it; 2. it misleads to 
a groundicss confidence, and is a sort of illusory 
promise, that is not free from an effeminate fear of 
sulfering. Comp. Lurimarpr, |. c. p. 37 sqq. 

* (The reference is to that in many respects romarkable 
body of Christians, which chooses to call itself the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. ‘Tho other name of Irvingites they cx- 


reasly disclaim as a misrepresentation at once of tlic origin 
and the spirit of the movement.—J. L.] 
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V.13, It is a heathenish ignorance of which a 
Christian must be ashamed, when he knows nothing 
of hope for the dead—He who does not believe is 
ignorant; faith is not oppused to knowledge.— 
Zwinet1: When we fear death, it is a sure sign 
that we have no love to God.—In so far as there is 
still selfishness in our love, and for that reason dis- 
composure at the death of our friends, to the same 
extent are we not yet duly taught of God, 

Death a sleep, but only through Christ; and only 
for faith, which knows the Awakener.—Roos: Death 
has an entrance, and also an outlet. We must and 
we desire to go the way that Christ went, 

Scripture does not forbid us to mourn, but only 
to mourn as those without hope.—RircEr: By the 
examples of others, that nearly concern us, the 
thoughts of our hearts are revealed to us—our own 
dying agony.—Lutuer: Holy Scripture not merely 
indulges, but commends and praises those who are 
sorrowful, and lament for the dead (Abraham, Jo- 
seph, the people at the death of Aaron and Moses), 
The Apostle simply distinguishes between the mourn- 
ing of the heathen and that of Christians —Tue 
saME: It is an artificial virtue and fictitious fortitude 
of heathens and schismatics, when they pretend that 
we must entirely extract what is creaturely in us, 
and hold no terms with nature. Such a hard heart 
has never truly loved, and would fain dissemble be- 
fore people. He is a Christian, who, while expe- 
riencing sorrow, yet so restruins himself therein that 
the spirit rules over the flesh—We are allowed to 
weep for death. It is one thing, when Christ, who 
wept Himeclf, dries our tears, and another thing, 
when men would forbid them to flow. But we have 
no occasion to weep for the lot of those who have 
fallen asleep in the Lord. Whoever laments with- 
out measure or restraint, acts as a heathen acts.— 
Beneet: The effect of the Christian fuith is neither 
to abolish nor yet to aggravate grief for the dead, 
but gently to moderate it.—Dixpricn: We need not 
be in a state of fearful uncertainty about any Chris- 
tian, whether living or dead.—Hrvusner: Christian- 
ity teaches men to rise superior to natural sorrow, 
yea, to rejoice therein.—The ancient Christians called 
the day of the believer’s death his birthday. 

[Ignorance of the truth and purposes of God, so 
far as these have been revealed, injurious to our 
spiritual comfort and edification. ‘‘I would not 
have you to be ignorant, brethren”—a common 
scriptural formula.—Doppripcr: Let us charge it 
upon our hearts, that we do honor to our holy pro- 
fession in every circumstance, and particularly in our 
sorrows as well as our joys.—M. Henry: Adi grief 
for the death of friends is far from being unlawful ; 
Wwe may weep at least for ourselves, if we do not 
weep for them; weep for our own loss, though that 
may be their guin. Yet we must not be immoderate 
or excessive in our sorrows,—J. L, 

V. 14, Lutner: Our death Paul calls not a death, 
but a sleep; Christ’s death he calls a real death, 
which has swallowed up all other deaths, [S80 Bur- 
kiT?: Jesus died, the saints sleep....I1do not find 
that Christ’s death is called a sleep; no, His death 
was death indeed, death with a curse in it—J. L.] 
—Lurtser: If Christ is risen, that must surely not 
be in vain and without fruit.—[The text of Arch- 
bishop TiLLorson’s Sermon on “ The certainty and 
the blessedness of the resurrection of true Chris- 
tians,”—J, L.]} 
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Vv. 18, 14. Rrecer: The two main sources of 
all comfort, and of all resignation in dying, lie in the 
death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus (Rev. i 
i Whatever is trying and severe in death comes 
either from attachment to the visible from which we 
are separated, or from the uncertainty in which we 
stand in regard to the invisible. The former trouble 
is relieved by the death of Jesus, the secund by his 
life. —STAHELIN : If thou thyself wouldest not, or if 
thy friends are not to sorrow, see that thou fall 
asleep through the Lord Jesus.—Hast thou hope? 
1, On what is it founded? on the belief that Jesus 
died and rose again; 2. To what does it impel thee? 
to a life in Christ, that we through Christ may fall 
asleep; 8. Of what does it assure thee? that God 
will bring us with Jesus.—[Bishop Wizson has a 
Funeral Sermon on these verses.—J. L. 

V. 15. Lorner: God has spoken the word, not 
Paul out of his own head.—It is with the Apostle a 
great certainty: The Lord speaks through me. It is 
a folly that we find it so much harder to trust to the 
word of the Lord with our whole heart than to that 
of men, who are yet but dust, and liars to boot. As 
disciples of these men of God, we should endeavor, 
in what we say of Divine things, to say it as the 
word of God in the assurance of faith (2 Cor. iv. 
18).—Lurner: The voice or word of oll teachers, 
who preach the gospel pure and simple, is not their 
word or voice, but God’s (Luke x. 16).—Sranks: 
Man’s words have little power, but God’s word pene- 
trates the heart, is strong to comfort, and endures in 
sorrow and death (Rom, xv, 4). 

The experience, that the coming of the Lord has 
been delayed longer than the Apostles hoped and 
desired, is indeed a severe discipline for us while 
waiting. It is nevertheless a weakness, when watch- 
ing and longing are relaxed, and drowsinces seizes 
even the wise virgins.—RirGeR: In the unbelieving 
world the feeling of security is diffused from one 
generation to another, and comes to its height 
amongst the last coffers ; and so, on the other hand, 
in the communion of saints readiness for the coming 
of Jesus epreads from one generation to another.°— 
Berlenburger Bibel: The word is prophetic, and 
goes through all times.—Virtor (zwei if 
ten, Bremen, 1859, p. 24): In the world there 1s 
derision and laughter, when a man would say, that 
he knows not whether the Lord will not come during 
his lifetime. The world can conceive of nothing 
wilder or crazier. Passing on in unbelief, the world 
says: “The Lord comes not at all.” Passing on 
with a show of faith and a half-fuith, the world says: 
‘““My Lord comes not yet for a long time.” Oh, sce 
to it, that thy heart consent not to either speech. 

V. 16. The Lord comes to take us to Bimeelf; 
only thus can we come to Him.—Lutner: What the 
trumpet is, I know not; we would not gloss Paul’s 
words, but let them stand just as they are. In 
another place: These are merely verba allegories, 
He would fain represent the matter, as one must rep- 
resent it to children and simple people.+ 

(J. Littiz; No phantom, nor providential sub 


* (The peralle would be more complete, if, as has eome= 
times been inferred from Mal. iv. 6, 6 and Rev. xix. 7, 8 a6 
well as from the analogous work of John the Paptist before 
the first eppearing of the Lord, the last generation of the 
Church is to witness a special work of preparation for the 
marriage-supper of the b.—J. L.} 

t (This, 1¢ must be confessed, is nothing more then @ 
somewhat venturesome gloes. I prefer the caution of 1 
previous remnrk. my ures oh tha Thessalonians, 
pp- 264-265.—J, L. 
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stitute, nor even the vicarious Spirit; but the Lord 
Himsef—the personal Lord—this same Jesus,— 
Vacauax: Not a mere amclioration, gradual or sud- 
den, of the condition of the Church or the world; 
not a mere displacement of evil and triumph of 
good; not a mere crisis of human affairs, issuing in 
times of universal blessing and happiness: it sbull 
be a personal coming. Matt. xxiv. 30; Acts i. 11.— 
J.L. 
bey who are asleep in the Lord are still, even 
as dead persons, always in Christ (Luke xx. 38).— 
Srarxe: Whoever ia found to the last in the holy 
fife of Jesus, falls aslecp through Jesus,—Comp. Pa, 
exvi, 15, and Luther’s comment, Werke, ed. Walch, 
gi. 2652 sqq. 
V. 17. Srarke: If we would one day be caught 
ap to Christ, we must even now follow His gracious 
i and lift up our heart to Him. If we 
would be, with body and soul, ever with the Lord, 
we must with our spirit be with Him even now (Col. 
iii, 1, 2).—THz same: All believers shall one day be 
near and with Christ, because, 1. such is His prom- 
ise to them (John xiv. 8); 2. He bas asked this for 
Himself from the Father (John xvii, 24; Is. liii. 
10-12); 8. He, the Head, and they, His members, 
are inseparable (Eph. i, 22, 23; Rom. viii. 88, 39).— 
Rixegr: To be forever with the Lord is a brief but 
comprehensive description of eternal life. When 
kept as seed-corn in the heart, not stowed away as 
knowledge in the head; when fruitful in love to 
Jesus and in patience under suffering, not directed 
to glorying over others, these truths will evidence 
their consolatory power, and may also be suitably 
applied in mutual exhortation, Oh, the preciousness 
of communion with Jesus, and of that boast of faith : 
Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ! 
[M. Henayr: It will be some part of their felici- 
ty, that all the saints shall meet together, and remain 
forever: but the principal happiness of 
heaven is this, to be with the Lord, to see Him, live 
with Him, and enjoy Him forever.—Dr, Donne has a 
sermon on this verse.--J. L. 
V. 18.—Zwine.r: This is a quite different con- 
solation from: Provide for so many soul-masses ; 


Call in so many priests.—But (Berlenburger Bibel): 


It is also a false consolation to suppose it to be a set- 
tled matter, that every one through death enters 
heaven.—It is not death that saves us, but Christ 
through death, and at last from death, They who 
have died through Him unto sin, and have epiritually 
risen with Him, may be sure that they shall alzo live 
with Him in the body. ed mane the hoe eo 
meeting again, when we do not rely on Christ, an 

re nobunited’ in Christ with them that are His, is a 


rc ER ET TTS 


very weak and delusive consolation. We should in- 
deed maintain a union in heart witb our dead, but in 
Christ the Lord; as those introduced into connection 
with the unimpaired Bible order of salvation and the 
kingdom, in which hope rests on a living faith in 
Christ, and holds out to every individual member tho 
prospect of the higher stage of blessedness only in 
univn with the eutire body.—Comfort one another 
with these words; with that, which will cause the 
kindreds of the earth to wail—Hkusnxr: The gos- 
pel is the true bouk of consolation. Entering this 
sanctuary, we enter a quite different world. We 
learn that our own personal concerns are fur from 
equalling in interest the holy concerns of the king- 
dom of God. We enter a circle of people, who, 
leaving all personal interests aside, only serve the 
Lord.—The consvlation of the gospel consists in 
teaching us to save our life by giving it up for the 
Lord’s sake. In Him we find again also our loved 
ones, who are become members of Christ. (Con- 
cerning those who had no opportunity of learni 
the knowledge of Christ, comp. .A elssche Bet- 
trige by Gress and Riaaensacy, Basel, 1863, p. 168 
8qq.; p. 234 sqq.)—SrarRKE: Since in this vale of 
tears no one is wholly free from affliction, and we 
have frequent need of comfort and encouragement, 
every believer, even if not a teacher, should 

it as his Christian obligation to comfort others, One 
Christian ought to be the priest and comforter of 
another.—It is not said merely: You teachers or 
preachers, comfort the common people. 

On the whole scction: 1 Thess, iv, 13-18 is the 
Epistle for the 24th Sunday after Trinity. Hrvus-. 
ner: The Christian revelation on the future life: 
1, It gives us, a, a vonsolatory hupe, which lifts us 
far above the hopelessness of such as are not Chris- 
tians, because, 6, it rests on the sure foundation of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and therefore, ¢, 
embraces those who through all time belong to 
Christ. 2. It gives us, moreover, special disclosures, 
a, respecting the visible Advent, and revelation of 
the glory of Christ; 5. respecting the manner of 
our participation therein, and thus opens to us, ¢. 
the richest source of consolation. 

THE saMz: The ground of the Christian’s com- 
fort in the death of t he loves, Jesus the bond 
between the living and the dead.—Looking by faith 
toward the coming of the Lord helpe us to look on 
our brethren with hallowed love. 

The passages from Luter aro taken from his 
sermons on this section, delivered by him on occa- 
sion of the death of the Electors Frederick and. 
John, 1525 and 1532; see Werke, ed. Walch, xii. 
p. 2578 sqq. 


Cx. Vv. 1-11, 


@. Bat when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefore, be at all times watchfal and soter.. 


1 But of Esoneernie 
2 need that I write [it 


3 the® day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. For when [ 


wepi] the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 
written]' unto you: for yourselves know perfectly that 


hen] * 


they shall say [are saying]‘: Peace and safety, then sudden destruction comcth 


U 


n‘* them, as [even as, domep] travail upon a woman 


[her that is, 77] with 


4 child, and they shall not [in no wise]* escape. But ye, brethren, are. not in 


& 
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& darkness, that that [the, 7] day should overtake you as a thief.' [For] " ye 
are all the children of light, and the children of the day [all ye are sons of light, 
and sons of day]:° we are not of the night [of night, v«rds], nor of darkness. 

6 Therefore [So then]° Jet us not sleep, as do others do also the rest]; °° but 

7 Jet us watch and be sober. For they that sleep sleep in the night [by night, 
vuxtos]; and they that be [are] drunken are drunken in the night [by night, 

8 vucros}. But let us, who are of the day oe of day],'' be sober, putting on 
[having put ont the breastplate of faith and love, and, for an helmet, the hope 

9 of salvation. For [Because, ort] God hath not appointed [did not appoint, vi« 

éJero| us to wrath, but to obtain [to the obtaining of, eis repirotgcw] salvation by 

[through, &a] our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for” us, that, whether we 

wake or sleep [are watching or sleeping], we should live together with Him. 

11 Wherefure comfort yourselves to ane comfort one another, mapaxaXcire G\Ar~ 

Aovs|, and edify one another [one the other, «ls rov éva], even as also ye do. 
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1 'V. 1.—[ipiy ypdgerOar. Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson: ye have no need to he written unto. Vaughan better : 
that anything be writen lo you. The im nal form of the Greek is preserved by most of the Latin, and by several 
German, versions. Comp. ch. iv. 9, Critical Note 1.—Sin.': rou L apescoabioe Upiv; but a correction omits rov.—J. L.) 

3 V. 3.—[Sin. and) most of the old authorities omit (and so mann, ‘ischondurf, Wordsworth, Ellicott. Alford 
brackets) the article 7, without chango of the sense; comp. Winer, § 19, 1, 2; Phil. i. 6, 10; ii. 16. (Jfofmann correct-y 


aguinst Linemann.) 


3 V. 3.—The dray ydp of the Recepta has in its favor on] 
but the preference is due to érav, A. F. G., Vv., also Sin. 
ae (Sray is the reading of Griesbach and the critical editors 


a few of the older authoritics; B. D. E. 8 n.2 give drap 8; 
as the simplest reading, which afterwards received vaiious 
ecnenilly: except that Lachmann adds é¢ in brackets. 


“4 V.8.—{Aéyoou. Comp. E. V., Matt. vi. 2, 5, 6, 16; x. 19, 98; &c.—é&diorara:; Sin.: éwioraras.—J. L.] 
6 Vv. 3.—fov Comp. Ph iv. 15, Critical Note 8.—.J. L.} , : 


eV. 4. 
one-sided (Alex.) su 
7 Vv. 5. 


mann has only A. Bb. and tho Coptic for his reading, xcAérras, which gives no good scnse, und has a too 


rt. 
—{Sin. andl. almost all the uncials (and critical editors) give ydp 


© V. 5.—[wavres yap tysis vioi Gurds tore Kai vioi nudpas. 


and generally.—J . LJ 
Vv. 6.—[ 4 


our 


by Lachmann 
‘ties have it. (Comp. ch. iv. 13, Critical Note 4.) 


vy. Revision: ‘Paul's favorite, though unclassical, 


The bueis is emphatic. For sons, woe E. V., 2 Thees. ii. 8, 


J 
, and bracketed by HKiggenbach] is wanting in A. B, Sin.!; most of the authori- 


uv, 8, audoas ovres. Revision: ‘*’Ovres, without the article, is not used to specify a class; it rather assumes, as 


e 
Jatest editors gencrally give 4AAa eis, with Sin. B. D.? E. &c.—J. L 
V. 10. Instoad of . 


tament, and, excep in this instan 


be walching for that event.—J. L.] 


(EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (Vv. 1, 2.) But concerning the times and 
the seasons, &c.—Here Paul treats of the Advent 
from the other side, and exhorts us to be at all times 
composed and ready for the day of the Lord— 
equally remote from anxious calculation or impatient 
expectancy: Now He comes! and from the drowsy 
security which says: Net for a long time yet! How 
much of erroneous opinion, if any, existed in Thes- 
salonica (but see v. 2); whether they had caused a 
question to be put to him, and se forth—on these 

ints we know nothing very precisely. The Second 

pistle gives evidence of greater excitement in the 
church, not as if the First Epistle were responsible 
for that, but at most the misunderstanding of it, and, 
in particular, the want of attention to our present 
section. As here, the two expressions ypdévo: and 
xaipo{ stand together at Acts i. 7, and there too the 
Lord says: ovx Suéy eorly yoru. In like manner 
Acta iii, 19, 21 puts the wa:pol dvadttens by the side 
of the ypdévo: droxaracrdcews, &c. (Whereas Matt. 
xxiv. 86 and Mark xiii, 832 connect #udpa and dpa.) 


13 'V. 10. of vsdp (for, tn /avor of) B. and 


Sin. give wepl (on account of, with reference to), ([Sin.?; 


—J. L.] 

14 V. 10.—{eire ypnyopaner, cire cabev8aner—at the Lord’s coming. The former verb occurs 23 times in the New Tces- 
the idea of watchfulnoss, vigilance, is always 
Here, where the word is used of the believers who shall bo Wving when the Lord returns, it is assumed that 


ressed in our English version. 
ey will also 


usage (see Wersrein), the difference is that xpdros 
denotes duration, spaces of time, periods; «a:pol, 
points of time, crises, the times appropriate to a de- 
cision, the epochs of a catastrophe. The plural is 
especially worthy of notice, as pointing to the possi- 
bility of a repeated alternation of periods of devel- 
opment and crises of decision, and so to a possibly 
longer duration. On this subject ye have no 
need that it be written unto you (see on ch. 
iv. 9); at ch, iv. 18 the Apostle found it necessary 
to remedy an dyvoeiy; here is a recurrence merely 
of the need of confirmation, as at ch. iv. 9. They 
have no need, not because there is no instruction to 
be given, not because they are already watchful 
(BENGEL), but because, of what was sufficient for 
them to know, they themselves had already an ex- 
act, positive certainty; to wit, not of the when, that 
being altogether uncertain, but of something quite 
different, namely, the quality of the Coming, the 
suddenness of its arrival—the ofras, instead of the 
wére. The &xp:Bas would lead us rather to expect a 
fixing of the time; there is something surprising in 
this turn: ye know preciscly—that the time cannot 


According to the old .lexicographers and general! be known! Indeed, that lies in the nature of thy 
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ease; the day te fo be a surprise to the whule world. 
There is no determination of the time—only of the 
signs of the time. This is implied in the distinc. 
tion: as a thief in the night; ut a time, there- 


fore, when the secure are asleep, resting without 
care. If, instead of wishing to calculate dates, re- 
gard is had (and inquiry directed, 1 Pet. i. 11) to the 
consideration of the signs (Matt. xvi. 8), this ia not 
forbidden, but required, by the uncertainty of the 
crisis, The day of the Lord is a synonym of the 
Advent, ch, iv. 18; but the former expression makes 
more prominent the idea of the judgment-day, and 
stands opposed to the time preceding, as of prevail- 
ing night. Then too it may be of longer duration 
than a day of earth, so that one can perceive that 
the Advent brings the dawn of that day. Already 
the ta speak of the day of Jehovah, in which 
He manifests Himself in His Divine glory; Joel i, 
15; ii. 11; iti, 19 [of the Hebrew arrangement; in 
the English Bible, 14]; Is. ii. 12; Zeph. i. 15 
ulg.: Dies ira, dies illa); Ezek. xiii. 5; Mal. iii. 
2,19, 23 [English Bible: iv. 1,5]. The reference 
is, indeed, partly to particular, preliminary judg- 
ments; but more and more to the conclusive. final 
judgment. In the New Testament Christ is the 
who will appear in the day of the Lord, 1 Cor. 
i, 8, and often, This day comes—oxymoron: as a 
thief in the night ; so it is said of the day in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10; of the Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 43 and the 
parallel passages ; Rev. iii. 3; xvi. 15; &s xAérrns 
is quite strongly resumed by efres:* in such a 
manner tt comes ; Hormann: such is the manner o 
tts conting (nut, a3 Benert would have it: so as 
ollowing verse deciares). It comes ; the suddenness 
ts not implied in the present (BENGxL); thut might 
mean: surely and in the near future; it is better 
taken as a doctrinal present: such ts the manner of 
i, without regard to the time, as 1 Cor. xv. 35. 
{Atrogp : “ It is its attribute, to come.” ELuicotr: 
“Its fixed nature and prophetic certainty.”—J. L.] 
The figare of the thief seems to be an ignoble one; 
but the Lord is not so nice. The comparison is 
stnking, and describes the coming not merely as 
something sudden and unexpected, but also as un- 
welcome, terrifying for the worldly-minded, plunder- 
ing them of that to which their heart clings, strip- 
ping them of their possessions (Hormann). In the 
encient Church there was connected with this com- 


parison the notion, that the Advent would take place: 


in the night, and still more precisely on Easter-night, 
fike the Passover in Egypt; hence the Vigils (Lac- 
tastius and Jenomwe, in Lingmann). It deserves to 
be noted, bow closely the Apostle in his preaching at 
Theasalonica must have conformed to the eschato- 
logical discourses of Christ in Matt, xxiv. and the 
sr passages; though there is no evidence for 
aLo’s opinion, that Paul had given the church a 


Written document. 
2. (V. 3.) When they are saying: Peace 
» &.—“Oray ydp would explain the 
wrderns ; Sray 3¢ would be a transition from xAéx- 
tys to the description of a false peace: But this 
readies sgl photogs Prac It ia best to regard the 
description as going forward by asyndeton, and as in 
ws very form representing the swiftness of the oc- 
currence. When they are saying—these for whom 
& comes asa thief, the ungodly-minded, the people 
who have no everlasting hope (ch. iv.); Christians 
are people of no such drowsy slumberings (v. 4). 


2 i Oe Oe pe ee 
20 thitf in the night 90 cometh.—J. L.] 
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The human heart Jongs for peace; but, where it is 
unreconciled to God, there it lulls itself in treacben 
ous hopes and semblances of peace, Jer. vi. 14; 
Ezek, xiii, 10. Peace, and a safety without dan- 
ger,* scil. éoriy. In the passages just cited from 
the prophets M35 is not added, but in the Sept. 
Deut. xii, 10, and frequently, this word is well trans- 
lated by degdAea. At that very time they are on 
the point of destruction, which comes on tliem asa 
sudden thing (comp. Juke xxi. 34); as travail 
(&8fy for wis, Winer, § 9. 2. note if ov ph, as in 
ch. iv. 15. Very suitable is the comparison to a 
woman with child, and in the prophets it recurs re- 
peatedly, Is. xiii, 8; xxi. 3; xxvi. 17; Jer. vi, 24, 
and often. The point of comparison is the sudden, 
inevitable occurrence of the rending pain, the mor 
tal anguish; also perhaps (Catvin, Rigger): that 
they bear within themselves the cause of their sor 
row; but not (as De Werte would have it) the im- 
minence of the Advent, on the ground that a preg. 
nant woman knows, not indeed the day and hour, 
but yet the nearness of the period, That is not 
what Paul would here emphasize, but, on the con- 
trary, world!y men are to be represented as taken 
altogether at unawares; they might know that it is 
unavoidable, a little sooner or later; but they do 
not even think of the matter, it fulls on them sud- 
denly ; morcover, the signs of warning are for them 
as if they were not, till of a sudden it becomes 
manifest that they were pregnant with their ow? 
ruin. (The view of the Greek iuterpreters also does 
not differ from this.) The figure is applicd in an- 
other direction, when used to depict the pangs of 
the new birth with their favorable issue, John xvi. 
21; Luke xvii. 33.+ 

3. (Vv. 4, 5.) But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, oS Ye, in opposition to those who are 
saying Peace; brethren, blessed xocicty! éoré with 
ovx, not ph, is necessarily indicative. He does not 
enjoin, but asserts, It is a comforting encourage- 
ment: Ye are in such a position, and that by a 
Divine right, that ye do not have to fear the day as 
a thief; ye are not tz darkness, held fast, abiding. 
De Werte and others correctly: k is wrong to un- 
derstand by darkness merely a want of intellectual 
insight, or simply moral corruption in practice ; both 
sides cohere throughout jin the case of light and 
darkness, Ye are not therein, fya—this is not 
equivalent to sg ha gia Wesstrr and WILKIN- 
son], not even in Gal. v.17; though in the Greek 
of the New Testament the idea of finality appears to 
be somewhat weakened (Winer, § 53, 6), it is yet 
everywhere present in some degree. Here it does 
not, as LUNEMANN supposes, indicate the purpose of 
the Divine punishment,} but, as Hormaxn expresses 
it, that the being in darkness would be required in 
order to such a surprise ;—Dsz Werte: in order to 


* [Exuicorr: * Eipjvy betokens an inward repose and 
security ; aopdAeca, a sureness and safety that is not intere 
fered with or compromised by outward obstacles.”"—-J. L.] 

t [Luke's word, indeed, is gwoyonjoe; but in neither 
of the above texts is there, I conceive, any reference, 
strictly speaking, to the now birth, but rather to the ex 
rience 0 


Sorrow -L.] 
¢[Atrorp: “Tho purpose in the Divine arrangement : 
for with God all results are p ” Exuicorr: ‘* The 


contemplated by God in His merciful tion 
implied in ov« core ev oxdres.... It muy be doubted, how- 
evcr, whethor we havo not here some trace of a seconda 
ae of iva So on wae 47), see L psean eno 
g in some degree mixed up with and observing the 
of finality ; comp. notes on Gal, v. 17."—J. L.J 


the regenerate—to the blessed result of Chriswan 
BACTifiCe.—J L 
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have you overtaken ;—it would be the unintentional 
purpose of being in darkness; comp. els 7d, ch. ii. 
16. Therefore, even if the day does come sudden- 
ly, still it brings to you no terror or loss (there is 
somewhat of greater emphasis in duas, over against 
the secure ones of v. 3, when, as in a series of 
uncials, it appears prefixud ;* yet the Vatican and 
Sinai manuscripts are for the common position after 
dpépa). Only on such as are in darkness does the 
day come as a thief; it is no longer said: the day of 
the Lord; nor yet: as a thief in the night ; because 
now the day (the day of the Lord, it is true) is put 
simply as the time of light breaking in on the dark- 
ness (Hormaxn), The various reading &s «xAéwras 
(not confirmed by the Sinait.) goes farther. Gro- 
tivs, Lacnuann, De Werte, Ewa .p, favor it as the 
more difficult reading, the sense being (Dz Werte), 
that the time of liglt, triumphant truth and right- 
eousness, overtakes thieves, who ply their trade in 
the night; Ewatp: On you the day need not come, 
as on those who creep in the dark, as if ye your- 
selves were night-loving thieves, robbing God of His 
gifts and His glory. The variation, however, is too 
generally neglected by the other manuscripts, ver- 
sions, and Fathers, and the change of the thought, 
likewise, is too abrupt, it beipg only at vv. 5 and 8 
that we find the transition from the narrower to the 
wider conception of judpa. The reading is, there- 
fore, properly rejected also by Liixnemann and Hor- 
MANN.—F'or (nearly all the uncials give ydp), con- 
firmatory of the previous negative by the opposite 
aoa declaration: all ye are sons of light. 

e thus expresses his cheering confidence to a 
church converted with such wonderful quickness: 
Ye are so indeed on the assumed premises; saints, 
entered into a condition of salvation; though still 
deficient, and therefore not without need of fresh 
incitement (v. 6 sqq.). Sons, °33, is a Hebraism, 
signifying not merely the fact of belonging to, but 
descent, a specific nature; who from light have their 
life, Luke xvi, 8; John xii. 36 (comp. Matt. viii. 12, 
sons of the shes sa there indeed degenerate). 
Light is spoken of in another application in the par- 
ables of the virgins, and of the servants with their 
lamps (Matt. xxv.; Luke xii. 85)—And sons of 
day; a strengthening synonym, connected with ¢as 
also at John xi, 9, 10; over against night and dark- 
ness (chiasmus), It is not generally asked how 
these synonyms differ, It will be correct to say that 
day is the time of prevailing light, night the hour 
of darkness; thus light and darkness denote the 
nature of the dispusition, day and night the corre- 
sponding outward circumstances, the ruling power, 
and so either the kingdom of light (of spiritual dis- 
cipline) or the dominion of darkness (of ungodli- 
ness). Accordingly, where the inner man is in the 
light, there also is a wakefulness suitable to the 
dominion of light in bright day; but where in dark- 
ness, there he seeks also the night, a dark environ- 
ment. Here we have the transition from the day of 
the Lord (v. a to day iu general. Moreover, the 
day of the Lord is essentially light, before which no 
durkness endures (LUNEMANN); it puts an end, at 
last, to the darkness. The continuous state of day 
(xedvos) is by the day of the Lord (us xaipés) 
brought to its crowning consummation. Only the 
man, who is a son of day generally, can expect with 
comfort also the day of the Lord, which is helpful to 


* C 
MANN, 


a mud ° Bo A. D. E. F. G. Vul ° &ec. Lacte 
Rey - I) = 


that, in which consists the nuture of the sons of day, 
in obtaining the victory—We are not of night, 
&c.; we Christiana generally; the Apostle includes 
himself with them (éeré, C.' F. G., is a conformation 
[to the éord of the first clausc]); the genitive now 
expresses, according to the Greek idiom, belonging 
to night (the ruling darkness) or to darkness (in our 
inner nature); comp. WingR, § 80. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
19; Heb. x. 39, 

4. (Vv. 6-8.) So then let us not sleep, &c.— 
On his good confidence: God has wrought His work 
in you, he now rests the powerful exhortation: Le: 
us also, then, not sleep (Ewan: fall asleep). There 
is cordiality, and encouragement for the readers, in 
his including himself with them in this. Of the 
sleep of sin he speaks also in Eph. v. 14; thereby 
denoting the sluggish, dull, confused nature, unsus- 
ceptible of what is Divine, indifferent to salvation ; 
as it is found in the rest (ch. iv. 13), those not Chris- 
tians, the children of darkness.—But let us watch; 
yprryopecy, & later word, formed from é-ypf-yopa, as 
orixey from éornxa. What is meant is clearness 
of spirit, the freshness of the sharpened egense, vigi- 
lant waiting for the Lord, circurnspection over against 
the enemy —And be sober, is frequently joined 
with watchfulness, 1 Pet. v. 8, and often. As in- 
toxication in the literal sense disposes to sleep, so is 
it here understood in a comprehensive signification. 
The innate weakness and sluggishness of the flesh of 
itself inclines to drowsiness (Matt. xxvi. 43); there- 
fore should we avoid what would involve us in the 
guilt of self-stupefaction, and of thus aggravating 
this tendency. Already Cnrysosrow remarks on the 
other side: Sobriety is the augmentation of watch- 
fulness. —F’or—extends over vv. 7, 8, and confirms 
the summons of v. 6: truly it becomes us not, to do 
as the children of night. In the night they sleep 
and are drunken ; the latter referring to the custom 
of nocturnal symposia. It is too far-fetched, when 
Koca and Hormann would ae ork tas understand 
the night only figuratively: W#th those who sleep, 
and get ae tt is night; no; when it is night, 
they do so; Brnog.: a die abhorrent. But, of 
course, what is said in the first instance literally is 
meant as a simile: Where night surrounds them, 
there they haunt, and indulge their dull, sluggish 
tendency ; nay more, they make the case still worse, 
by practices which subject them more and more to 
the power of darkness.—But let us, as belongin 
to the day, where light rules, walking in day towa 
the great day, be sober; here, on the tide of the 
positive exhortation, this only is repeated, which it 
is incumbent on us to do, lest we deprive ourselves 
of watchfulness.—Having put on; they who watch 
are also clothed; they who are called to the conflict 
are equipped with armor. The inward, courageous 
preparation is the main thing ; but that impels to the 
use of the right means. As those who have put on, 
&c., we should shun intoxication, which disables the 
combatant. The Christian, called to the fight of 
faith (1 Tim. vi. 12), must be ready for assaults, and 
watch as a soldier at his post. To put on the new 
man (Eph, iv. 24)—the vesture which comes from 
above, and, remaining not on the outside, cewallows 
up the old nature (1 Cor. xv. 54)}—is the same thing 
as to put on Christ (Rom. xiii. 14). That is his 
adornment, the covering of his nakedness, the robe 
of righteousness (Is. Ixi. 3, 10). But, with refer. 
ence to the conflict, it is his armor (Is. lix. 17; 
Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. x. 4; and espegially, for de- 
tails, Eph. vi. 13 sqq.). In the last passage mention 
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is made of the breastplate of righteousness, and, 
along with that, of the shield of faith, and the hel- 
met of salvation. In our passage the figure has a 
somewhat different turn, such figures being devel- 
oped freely and variously, while the fundamental 
ought is the same. Here the breastplate is called 
the breastplate of faith (on which, indeed, rests 
our righteousness) and love; the genitives are 

itives of apposition : consisting in. And, for a 
Felmot (this strictly in apposition), the hope of 
deliverance, salvation; genitive of the object, as 
in ch. i. 8; Rom. v. 2, Salvation is to be taken 
cumprehensively, a complete redemption from sin 
and death. The equipment is here carried out only 
on the defensive side. Sobriety is of no avail, un- 
less we are armed with fuith, love, hope. Sobriety 
keeps us circumspect—shows us what we have todo; 
bat it ia only with faith, &c., that we can accomplish it. 

5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Because God did not appoint 
us to wrath.—He confirms the é¢Awi3a cwrnplas: 
we have such a hope ; that was the highest point of 
what was said before. Let us be stoutly prepared, 
for indeed God wills our salvation. This being God’s 
will, we may have hope. It is certainly, therefore, 
a confirmation of v. 8 (against Hormann, who trans- 
lates Sr: by that, and finds in it the substance of the 
hope, as in Rom. viii, 21; but there éAgis has not 
its substance, as here (cwrnplas), already defined). 
God did not appoint us, the Hebrew > Daw 
(Judg. i. 28, Sept.), ordained, appointed to (John 
xv. 16; 1 Tim. ji. 12; 1 Pet, ii. 8). (Hormann: 
brought into being, in order to perish—an unimpor- 
tant distinction.}—To wrath, that is, to the endur- 
ance of it (ch. i. 10; ii. 16; iv. 6). God wills not 
our destruction, but our salvation. In His entire 
purpose there ia nothing to harm us, and so neither 
will there be at the appearing of His day.—But to 
the obtaining of salvation; weprrociv, to make 
to remain over ; in the middle: to save for one’s 
self (1 Tim, iii, 18); hence the substantive: gain, 
acquisition (2 Theas. ii, 14; Heb. x. 89), Ina 
peculiar sense, 1 Pet. ii. 9: people of the Divine 
possession [comp. Eph. i. 14]. Here too THropuyr- 
Lacr would understand it thus: that He should keep 
But this does not 


fence po anxiety in the expectation of the last 


ef our reperol. cer. 
ied for us, for our benefit (iwdp), or on our 
wepi). Neither one nor the other is pre- 
emely equivalent to dyri, in our stead, But there 
may be cases where the iwép cannot otherwise be 
secomplished than by a doing drrl, ¢. g. Philem. 18 ; 
and it ia really der{ that stands in the discourse, 
Matt. xx. 28 (comp. 1 Tim. fi. 6). As the object of 
Christ’s dying, the final aim of the redemptive work, 
Peul names a powerful consolation in death (thus 
ing the discussion begun at ch, iv. 13).—That, 
we are watohing or sleeping, we 

should live together with Him. That ba, 
though after a preterite, governs the subjunctive, is 
explained by Winer, § 41. b. 1. This reacts on 
@re—efre, 90 that here also, as with dd» re—day re 
xiv, 8), the subjunctive is used (see WINkR, 

p. 263). It is impossible that the watching and 
sleeping here 
the 


be taken in the previous ethical 
case of slecping the va (howper 


can 
in 


would be forfeited. To understand it literally 
[Waitsy, and others] would yicld a poor result: 
whether at the Advent we are watching in the day 
time or lying asleep in the night. It must therefore 
be equivalent tu the (avres wepiAelweodas and ror 
paoda, ch, iv.; in meaning, the same as Rom. xiv. 
8; ypryopety is in this sense without authority ; for 
kasgevdery, comp. Matt, ix, 24; Dan. xii. 2, Sept. 
De Werte finds in this change of senses a violation 
of the rule of perspicuity, But what the Apostle 
means has always been evident. Von Gervacu, in 
deed, remarks, not without reason, that the sleep of 
death, under which we still suffer, is itself a part of 
the curse of the sleep of sin. But provided only 
that we do not xadevSouey in the sense of v. 6, Ict us 
securely xadevSew = xoipdodsa (ch. iv. 13). There 
is in this a certain joyous, triumphant pleasantry ; 
Whether at that time we have our eyes still open, or 
must previously close them, we are (as the result of 
Christ’s deuth) to live together with Him. By &ua 
BenGex would understand: Simul, ut fit adventus ; 
but the necessary supplement would be, not: ¢o- 
gether, when He comes, but: together, when He lives, 
and that does not suit, Others (Linewann) take 
Gua by itself, = IM5, all together, one wilh an- 
other (Rom. iii. 12);* and separate from it ody 
airg; but Hormann is right in connecting Gua civ 
avrg, a8 in ch. iv. 17; together with Him, united 
with Him. It may still be asked, whether the state- 
ment means: We are now already living in fellow. 
ship with Him, and they likewise who are asleep are 
joined to Him; or: In that day, when His life shall 
appear, we shall appear as living with Him, whether 
His coming finds us watching in life, or sleeping in 
death. But the latter view, it is obvious, brings the 
thought to a more completely satisfactory termina- 
tion. Aguin, as compared with éodueSa (ch. iv. 17), 
the expression (fouer shows a fine, truly Pauline, 
advance: To be with Him will be the true life out 
of death. 

6. (V. 11.) Wherefore encourage [comfort 
one another; as in ch, iv. 18; only here, it woul 
seem, the moral incitement to watchfulness is more 
prominent.t Linemann finds the idea of consola 
tion, after vv. 9 and 10, preponderant here also. In 
the Greek there is no such sundering of the two 
ideas, And (as the consequence of the sapaxa\eiv) 
edify one the other, promote one another's estab- 
lishment on the foundation laid. Grorius: Monete 
verbis, adificate exemplo ; but Jude 20 comprehends 
instruction and example. One another; he docs 
not in the first instance urge official obligation, as if 
everything was to be turned over on that; rather, 
that follows firat at v.12. Els roy éva, along with 
&rAfAous, is good Greek. To read eis roy evat is 
unn , and indeed improper (see, against it, 
Linemann).—Eiven as also ye do, comp. ch. iv. 
10. Noble young church, where such things can be 
said! Carvin: With this addition he avoids the 
appearance of reproving them for negligence; and 
yet he has exhorted them, because human nature at 
all times needs the spur. Goonso! A pithy ener. 
gy, ® morning freshness, a joyous hopefulness, are 
observable throughout the entire section. 


* {So Jowett, Atrorp, Exricotr, with others named in 
Revision ; which sec.—J. L.) 
: sprechel etnander su; whereas at ch. iv. 18 
ia, trdstel cinander. See Revision.—J. L.) 
t (Revision: ‘*No edition has eis roy &va, the con 
tion adopted by Faper (ad unum usque, toa man), Wasrby 
(into one bodys Rtcxert (who understands by roy éve, 
Christ).”—J. J 
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1, (Vv. 1-3.) In exact accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, the Apostle declines all close definition or 
calculation of the times, and points instead to the 
signs, which the disciples of Christ are required to 
consider. For those secure in their ungodliness 
there are no signs; on them the thief comes sud- 
denly, the pangs scize them all at once, But they 
themselves are for a sign to believers who watch and 
observe, It is the triumph of the cause of God, that 
even the despisers must render it the service of their 
testimony. Stupidity in Divine things, security and 
self-confidence, increase more and more; as it was, 
says Christ, in the days of Noah and Lot (Luke xvii. 
26 sqq.). They ate, they drank, they married and 
were given in marriage; thus Jesus does not once 
upbraid them with the scandalous crimes which they 
committed, but with that very thing in their way of 
life which was commendable, but which becomes 
hideous, when nothing higher can be told of an age ; 
when its whole life is a worldly life, in which God is 
no longer taken into the account, A great increase 
of outward power and culture, reliance on science, 
industry, the conquest of the external world, lead to 
an arrogance that no longer admita its dependence 
on God. Les questions de disette ne sont que des 

estions de transport, they sometimes say. And 
ecause the threatened judgment so long delays, peo- 
ple regard it asa fable; mundum statuent aternum 
(BENGEL), 
prophecy, which gives previous indication of this 
very disposition.—Virtor: We will therefore care- 
fully avoid saying: The Lord will come within such 
and such a time; He will come during our life on 
earth. But we will just as carefully avoid saying : 
‘ He will not come daring our life on earth.—How 
at is the injury done to the Christian hope by the 
; Firat of these errors, in consequence of the rebuffs to 
which it is inevitably exposed, was made plain to 
mnany in the year 1836, It is, moreover, quite con- 
ceivable, that the course of historical revelation has 
somewhat changed the form of fuith’s expectation, 
and accustomed many to think more of the day of 
the individual’s death than of the day of general 
judgment. The former, as well as the latter, comes 
on unavoidable, indeed, but unannounced. In this 
there is certainly a narrowing of the horizon, when 
regard to the universal consummation is too much 
lost. It were improper at each text to distinguish : 
Here the destruction of Jerusalem is meant; here 
the day of the individual’s death; &c. The pro- 
phetic view rather comprehends all judgment under 
the figure of one day, and yet itself shows us that 
the fulfilment is distributed over a series of acts. 
Thus at one time (Rom. ii. 16), the prospect of the 
day of judgment is (without discrimination) held out 
also to the heathen, who yet, according to the com- 
plete scheme in the Apocalypse, do not appear be- 
fore the judgment-eeat till the last resurrection; at 
another time, on the contrary (Jobn vi. 39, 40, 44, 
54), the éoydrn jyudpa (without the distinction of a 
first resurrection) is described as the day of resurrec- 
tion for believers also. We say therefore, that with 
the Advent the last day appears; but how long and 
how far it shall reach, on that point there is nothing 
prejudged ; and instead of unprofitable, if not per- 
nicious, calculations, it is the observation of the 
signs that is helpful in the practical life. 

2. (Vv. 4, 5.) The Scriptural ideas of light and 

darkness are quite different from those of the world. 


But this is just a fulfilment of the- 


According to the latter, the thoughts become clear 
through enlightenment of the understanding, the .1fe 
serene through art and culture; and very many re 
vile the witnesses of the gospel as dullards whe hin. 
der the light, and the faith as a dark view of life. 
Now a truly evangelical sense will not shut itself in 
against any kind of knowledge. But (Hecsnrr). 


‘The illumination, of which unbelief makes its boast, 


is darknesa, The light of knowledge in Divine 
things is inseparably connected in reciprocal influ 
ence with the earnesthess of sanctification ; just as, 
vice versa, the corruption of the will and the blind- 
ing of the perception act reciprocally on each other.— 
Rircer: To be in darkness is to stick fast in igno- 
France, security, earthly-mindedness, indifference to 
the Lord Jesus, enmity against the light, repugnance 
to having one’s hidden things come to the light, and 
in this condition to be willing to remain (Jobn iii. 19 
8qq.). But God is light, and begets us by the word 
of truth to be children of light, exciting in the hid- 
den man a delight in the truth, which allows the evil 
there to be reproved by the light, and that which is 
wrought in God to be made manifest, thus withdraw- 
ing itself from the evil, and establishing itself on the 
good; and in this way is acquired a pure heart, and 
a single eye, to which the light is pleasant as its ele- 
ment, and so to a believer, as a child of light, even 
the day, which makes all clear, becomes supportable 
and desirable (1 Jobn i. 5; James i.17; John i. 4; 
viii. 12; Rom. xiii. 11 sqq.; 1 Cor. iii, 18; iv. 5s 
in the Old Testament, Is, ix. 1 eqq.; Ix. 1 sqq.).— 
For Christians the day has already dawned inwardly, 
though it does not yet prevail without. As children 
of light, they are now already doing that which shall 
be their everlasting employment, in the day which will 
make all things manifest. But there is implied an earn- 
est work of renewing, if a man is to rejoice, and not 
be alarmed, at such a manifestation (Matt, x. 26).—It 
is also too little thought of, how great is the dignity of 
our calling, that is expressed in the fact, that the high- 
est splendor of earthly glory, even of that of the carthly 
intelligence, is described as dark night, when contrast- 
ed with the brightness that shall be revealed in us; 
ov’ é silenzio ¢ tenebre la gloria che passé (Manzoni). 
8. (Vv. 6-8.) The exhortation: Ye are so and 
so by a Divine right, and know that ye are so; let 
then, also act accordingly! is peculiarly power. 
ful. Just so Rom. vi. 11, 12; Col. iii. 3, 5. First: 
Reckon yourselves to be what the operation of God 
has made of you; the righteousness of faith, which 
He imputes to you, do ye also impute to yourselves ; 
then: Walk also accordingly. By this resting on 
the work of God’s grace the Sisyphus-toil of self. 
righteousness is abolished, and man is cheered, while 
at the same time his zeal also is stimulated. Here 
the exhortation is directed towards watehfalness and 
sobriety. From the tendency of the new nature, 
which has come into being through the Divine opera- 
tion, proceeds watchfulness; and the task proposed 
is, that we cherish it by vigilance over ourselves, and 
so strive after a symmetrical and stable character. 
Intoxication, on the other hand, is an aggravation of 
the bias of the old nature, for which we ourselves 
are responsible. It arises from giving one’s self up 
to worldly glory, to the honors and possessions, the 
enjoyments and cares, the doctrines and tendencies 
of those who ask not after God. In 1 Cor. xv. 34 
the denial of the resurrection is described as a de- 
bauch.* It is a judgment, when God pours out to 


* [Greck : éxvjpare—“ Awake” as from a fit of drunk~ 
—J. LJ 
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@ people the cup of trembling.* We should seek 
for holy, Divine reality, not ideal mist and foam of 
words, Whoever gives himsclf up to sleep and stu- 

jon, seeks for the night; that is, he screens 
and hides himself in the ruling power of the un- 
godly nature, attaching himself to companions of his 
own dark character. Where circumstances are suit- 
able, and it is the hour of darkness, he gives his dis- 
position the reins, An apostolic description of 
sobriety, on the other hand, we read in 1 Cor. vii. 
29 sqq. 

4. (V. 8) Under the figure of armor, we have 
here a recommendation of faith, love, and hope, 
these three, as in 1 Cor. xiii.; faith and love, as 
having a peculiar intimacy of mutual connection, as 
in ch. i. 3; iii. 6. Tusopnyzact refers the love to 
Christ and our fellow-men; THEoporgt only to our 
neighbors, and in such a relation this might be more 
in accordance with Paul's usage (Gal. v. 6, 14; over 
against 1 John iv. 10, 19 sqq.). Faith lays hold of 
the forgiveness of sins, and the strength of Him who 
is stronger than the world (1 John iv. 4); love over- 
comes the evil with good (Rom. xii. 21), and pre- 
cludes the rise of selfishness, bitterness, wrath, and 
hatred. The one cannot be without the other. 
Genuine faith is not a harsh dogmatism ; it dwells 
only in a heart touched by the love of God, so that 
of necessity love grows out of it. A faith that does 
not justify itself in the way of love is not the genu- 
ine; it is a reliance un notions, instead of a personal 
trust in the God of grace; and through the inflation 
of knowledge it lays itself open to the enemy. A 
love, moreover, that loves not the life that is born 
of God (1 John v. 1, 2), but spares the ungodly na- 
ture, is not genuine love. Only where faith and love 
ere really and intimately one, is the Christian heart 
(the centre of all inward and outward life) secured 
within the shelter of this breastplate against all con- 
demuation, against all thrusts of the accuser, against 
all devilish assaults, And that the blows shall not 
reach the head, that the Christian is able without 
fainting to it aloft in suffering and affliction, 
that he should have the power, in steadfast cndur- 
ance and with clear thought, of looking the enemy 
boldly in the eye—this comes to pass only when he 
is helmeted with the hope of an eternal consumma- 
tion of salvation and deliverance. Deliverance from 
perdition—such is the Christian’s salvation. With 
oat the hope of it, faith and love also would be 
maimed. Fora God that gave man no eternal hope 
were at the same time a God, that did not make Him 
the object of His eternal love, and would be no such 
God as man could personally trust in. 

5. (Vv. 9-11.) Here again the work of God and 
msn’s doing are intimately conjoined, the former 
with the latter (see Note 3).. By God’s appointment 
Christ died for us, that we might live with Him. 

Jesus Christ we may and ought to make 
salvation our own. He has accomplished it, and on 
this foundation alone can there be any mention of 
ear obtaining it. We do not, however, realize ita 
benefits as a matter of course, ex opere operato Jesu 
Christi, but only when we allow what he has done 
be us to work im us, To this end is mutual ex- 

ion directed. 

6. (¥. 11.) The Scriptural idea of edification is 

i ifferent from the sickly, effeminate ex- 
cement of the feelings, that is spoken of here and 
there as edifying. The thing to be done is to build 


5 eee word at Zechariah xii. 2.— 


Si 
the temple of God, to establish it on the right foun. 
dation, to fashion and fit stone upon stone (1 Cor, 
iii, 16; viii, 10;* Eph, ii. 20 sqq.; 1 Pet. ii. 4 
sqq.; Jude 20) Comp. Zaunx, Liwas iiber den 
biblischen Begriff der Erbauung, Bremen, 1864. 
The question concerns the dwelling of God in hu- 
manity, and the mutual adjustment, therefore, of 
living stones for a habitation of the Spirit. This is, 
on the one side, a work of God, which becomes ever 
more inward; on the other side, it is man’s labor, 
with an ever-growing fulness of earnestness, and 
with spiritual means throughout; both directed to 
the end that it may some day be said: Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men! (Rev. xxi. 3). By 
word and by walk should we further one another 
herein, But it is certain that many an occasion, 
when without being obtrusive we might exhort, com- 
fort, edify our neighbors, is lost by us through shy- 
ness and sluggishness, for want of faith and love. 


HMOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. Zwinaitr: The Lord hides from us His 
day, that we may continually watch, and never relax 
through ease and the immoderate desire of pleasure ; 
CaLvin: that we may stand ever on the watch ; 
[Burkitr; upon our watch every hour. ... No hour 
when we can promise ourselves that Ie will not 
come,—J. L.]—Roos: Men frequently indulge a 
prying spirit in regard to truth submitted to them, 
and would know more thin is needful for them.— 
Heusnrrk: An unreasonable curiosity about that, 
which God has concealed, always betrays a heart not 
yet occupied with the man’s concern.—Von Gerr- 
tacH: Nowhere do the Apostles declare that the 
time is long.—Dizpricu: There is here no use in 
fancies of all sorts, but much harm is easily done. 

V. 2. Ye know perfectly, What? That the time 
cannot be known.—QuversngL: All knowledge re- 
specting the day of judgment conajsts in believing, 
that we cannot know it, With this we must learn 
to be satisfied ; it is really sufficient.—SrocKmrYEr : 
That the Lord cometh, Jet us hold all the more firmly 
in those very times, when there is the least appear- 
ance of such a thing ever happening.—To the care- 
less it might be agreeable to know the hour when 
the thief comes, that they might sleep quietly till 
then, and have’ themselves wakened at the time. 
For such as love the Lord there is no need of know- 
ing it; for He comes, indeed, unawares to them also, 
but not as a thief, but as a Friend and Saviour.—([If 
the approach of this day of the Lord is fitly com- 
pared to that of a thief in the night, stealing upon 
us we know not when, “at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morning" (Mark xiii. 
85), this seems to preclude the idea of a thousand 
years of millennial glory before its arrival.—J. L.] 

V. 3. CaLvin: We regard as fabulous what does 
not at once meet our eyes.—Their thought is: It 
will not fare so ill with me; I shall be sure to look 
out for myself; am sharp enough.—H«usner: The 
treacherous peace of the unbeliever is founded on an 
absolute denial of the Divine judgment, or on the 
hope of its great remotencss, In this peace is in- 
volved the shocking consideration, that God is 
looked upon as an Enemy to be dreaded, with whom 
one is never happy but when let alone by Him.— 
Curysostom : Seest thou how the devil has succeed- 
ed in making us our own enemies ?—Livingstone 


* (The word which our English Version here renders 
emboldened is oixodopnjcera.—J. L.]} 
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found negro tribes who cried: Give us sleep! when 
they meant peace ; and the explanation of it is their 
dread of nocturnal assaults, But the Christian’s 
ce must be a wakeful one.—Berlendurger Bibel : 
here is no surer snare of Satan, than when he is 
able to suggest mere thoughts of security. Of these 
Is also that: God will not take matters so strictly ; 
He is truly merciful_—Roos: The world would not 
be helped at all by an exact definition of the seasons 
and times; it would not believe them, and would 
sleep on in its darkness.—Stanecin : Jf, then, thou 
dost feel no disquiet, and dost perceive no danger, 
thy misery is so much the greater.—Disquiet the 
way to true quiet. [Barnes: One of the most re- 
markable facts about the history of man is, that he 
takes no warning from his Maker.—J. L.] 

Starke: Here in the world the ungodly escape 
‘many a deserved punishment, since God looks on, 
and they who should have punished the wrong often 
fail to do so; but in that great judgment-day there 
will be no longer any forbearance.—Hetnner : Here 
man has still the power of withdrawing himself frum 
God, to wit, from God calling, warning, arousing ; 
but whoever thus withdraws himself from Him, will 
fall into His bands as a Judge and an Avenger.—To 
flee from God, or to flee to Christ; su@h is the dis- 
tinction between a wicked, worldly fear and the salu- 
tary fear of God.— Already the precursory judgments 
are frequently characterized by a sudden precipita- 
tiun; so the flood, Sodom, Belshazzar.—Rircer: 
How much better and more advisable is it, to yield 
one’s self to the salutary pangs of travail, in which a 
man is born again to a living hope ! 

A spirit of indifference to this subject of the 
Lord’s coming, no proof of piety or Christian wis- 
dom, The topic was full of interest for the children 
of God in the apostolic age; and the grounds of 
that interest cannot have been impaired by the lapse 
of ig centuries.—J. L.] 

. 4. It is a strong consolation, when one can 
truly be reminded of the standing of a belicver, 
wherein by the grace of God he is set.—Catvin: 
Nulla densior caligo quam Dei ignorantia.—Srocx- 
MEYER: The Lord’s return breaks in on the horror 
of the darkness of sin, whether of a more refined or 
grosser form, like the clear, all-revealing day, when 
everything appears in the true light just as it is,— 
Christians, who can claim the Saviour as their own, 
are able to say: For us, He may come when He 
will; we are looking for Him all the time.—It is in- 
deed a great thing to be in such a state of readiness, 
as is independent of all knowledge about the time 
and the hour. 

Vv. 5, 6. Srocxmeyrer: Happy the church, to 
which it can be said: Ye are all of you children of 
light and children of day! Am I so likewise? 
How do we come to be so? no otherwise than by a 
judgment, when we allow ourselves to be judged by 
the light of God.—Zwinatr: We are ashamed to act 
badly before men, and are not ashamed to ain before 
God. Such is our wickedness and folly. Where 
faith exists in force, we shall be more ashamed be- 
fore the all-seeing God, who is the Eternal light, 
than if a man saw us,—He who seeks the darkness 
involuntarily betrays his inward feeling, that he is 
not yet hidden (Ps, cxxxix. 11, 12).—A special 
characteristic of the darkness is, that sins are no 
longer called by their own names —Berlenbdurger 
Bibel : Wickedness must no longer be called wicked, 
but merely an infirmity.—Srarke; The man who 
has not Christ, the Sun of righteousness, walketh in 


durkness.—But whoever inwardly walks in the light, 
for him the coming of the Lord serves to perfect his 
blessed condition with regard also to what is out- 
ward.—STocKMEYER: Blessed thought, that the per 
fect day is coming, when all darkness disappeara, 
and we shall be altogether light—[W. Jay: Three 
distinctions may be here made. Heathens are the 
children of night. ... The Jews were all children of 
the dawn.... Christians are the children of the 
day.— LricHTon: Base night-ways, such as cannot 
endure the light, do not become you....O that 
comeliness which the saints should study, that deco- 
rum which they should keep in all their ways, evox 
péves, one action like another, and all like Christ, 
living in the light... in the company of angels, of 
God, and Jesus Christ.—J. L. 

V. 6. [Watchfulness and, sobriety; frequently 
thus joined together, and commonly also introduced 
in immediate reference to the coming of the Lord; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 42 sqq.; Luke xxi, 34-36; Rom. 
xiii, 11-13; Phil. iv. 5; Tit. ii, 11-13; 1 Peti 
13.—Christian sobriety, not torpor or inactivity.— 
See Joun Howe’s sermon on this verse.—J. - 

V.%. Eph. v.11: Have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness,—Luke xxi. 34; 1 Cor. 
v.11; vi. 10; Rom. xiii. 13: Drunkenness too be- 
longs there ; not merely the figurative, but also the 
literal.—Zwina_i: Wine in excess stirs up many a 
commotion and passion in the body; it is oil in the 
fire. Similar to it is the deliberate fostering of the 
passions generally.—Hrcpxer: Drowsiness is con- 
tagious.—It drags down like a leaden weight; so 
likewise in what is spiritual. Criminal outbreaks are 
not the worst; insensibility for the things of God, 
forgetfulness of God, proud self-sufficiency arc more 
wicked. 

V. 8 Roos: Art thou watching? Art thou 
sober? Is it day or night with thee? What is 
most required is, that we regard ourselves and all 
outward things with a spiritual eye, and avoid filling 
and loading body and soul with eating and drinking, 
impotent science, proud conceits, cares, &c. 

The Christian’s position that of a soldier.—Rrr- 
aer: With a warrior much depends on the inward 
courage and the confident self-possession ; but, be- 
sides that, much also on the equipment assumed, and 
the use made of it—Catvin: Against our powerful 
foe weapons are needed.—THE SAME: Semivictus est 
gut timide ac dubitanter pugnat,—Curysostom: Not 
even for one brief moment are we permitted to 
sleep; for at that very moment the enemy might 
come.—STocKMEYER: We are not at liberty to take 
our ease, to unclasp the breastplate, and lay aside 
the helmet; otherwise the enemy spies out the un- 
guarded moment.—ZwixeLi: Munimentum oris 
adeoque vite fides est.—Roos: Art thou clothed with 
the armor of faith, if a trial or a doubt will discon- 
cert thee ? and with the armor of love, if an offence 
will exasperate thee ? 

Art thou impatient, when thou findest not thy 
ratisfaction in the world? or hast thou put on the 
helmet of the hope of salvation ? 

[Fatth and love :—An unloving faith, or a love 
that springs not from faith, no protection.—J. L.] 

V.9. Roos: God has not made us Christiana, 
servants of His, partners of His kingdom, that we 
should still after all experience His wrath.—Srocx- 
MEYER: The day of the Lord is one of two things, 
a day of wrath or a day of salvation. [Burkitr: It 
is the greatest piece of folly imaginable, from the 
appointment of the end to infer the refusal or neg 


CHAPTER V. 12-24. 


lect of the means.—W, Jay: He has not appointed 
usto wrath, He miglit have done it. We deserved 
% &c. But to obtain salvation. Four things with 

to this appointment: the earliness of it—the 


on of it—its effictency—its appropriation.— 
WL 


. 10. Cuorysostom: The mention of Christ’s 
death shows us whence come our weapons, fuith, 
lore, hope.—[W. Jay: How well does the Apostle 
eall the Redeemer “our life”! Three modes of 
expression : we are said to live by Him—“o Him— 
with Him.—TaHeE same: Proof of Christ’s omnipres- 
ence and divinity ;—the happiness of Christians. ... 
Voltaire more than once says, in his letters to Mad- 
ame da Deffand, ‘I hate life, and yet I am afraid 
to die.” A Christian fears neither of these. He is 
Willing to abide ; and he is ready to go. Life is his. 
Death is his. Whether we wake or sleep, we shall 
live together with Him.—J, L.] 

V. 11. Hecsner: It ia a rare thing to hear 
aught about people reminding one another of the 
last day. The warning voices are regarded as impor- 
tunate disturbers and enthusiasts,—THEOPAYLACT : 


8$ 


Dost thou object: “I am no teacher”? - Teachers 
alone are not sufficient for the admonition of all._— 
Stan+Lu: Blessed therefore are the congregations, 
which in Christian order devoutly observe this rule. 
Blessed also the teacher, who is able on this point to 
commend his hearers,—That contempt for the teach- 
er’s office is not the right thing is shown presently, 
v. 12. 

Vv. 9-11. [The source, the method, and the na- 
ture of the gospel salvation.—J. L.] 

Vv. 1-11. This section is one of the pericopes 
for the so rarely occurring 27th Sunday after Trin- 
ity—Heupner: Christian deportment in view of 
the last day: vv. 1-6, its nature; vv. 7, 8, grounds 
of obligation; vv. 9-11, blessed results.—Ko ts: 
Most men are pleased with themselves. He whose 
eyes are opened knows that by reason of the fall we 
are by nature children of darkness, and only through 
regeneration are to become children of the light. 
Our high destination is, to go forth from the dark- 
ness, and press forward into light. God already 
looks on that as in existence, which is only in process 
of growth. 


IV. 


Closing Exhortations: to honor the presidents, to live in peace, to keep them- 
selves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety of 
spirit; ending with the prayer, that God may keep them. 


Cu, V. 12-24. 


12 


And [Now, ov: But]' we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor 


[those who toil, rods xomusvras] among you, and are over [preside over]* you in 
18 the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them very highly [very exceed- 
14 ingly] * in love for their work’s sake. And be [Be] at peace among yourselves,‘ 
Now [or: But]* we exhort you, brethren, warn [admonish]* them that are 
unruly [the disorderly],” comfort jencouraze) * the feeble-minded [faint-hearted],° 


15 support the weak, be patient [be 


ong-suffering|*° toward all men [all]. See that 


none render evil for evil unto any man [any one, rwi]; but ever follow [always 
pursue, zavrore . . . Suoxere] that which is good, both among yourselves, and to all 
16 men [both toward one another, and toward all].'' Rejoice evermore [always, 


17,18 aavrore], Pra 


without ceasing. 
19 [ts]"* the will of : 


od [God’s will] 


in Christ Jesus concerning 


In everything give thanks: for this is 
Quench 


ou. 
20,21 not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove [But ae * all things ; 


22 hold fast that which is good. 


bstain from all appearance [every form] ** of 


23 evil. And the very God of peace [But may the God of peace Himself ]** sanc- 


tify you wholly ; and Z 


ay God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be pre- 


served blameless unto [and entire may your spirit and soul and body be kept 


24 without blame at] the coming 
ealleth you; who also will do zz. 


of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful 7s He that 


1 'V. 12—{8€; transitional, or with a slightly adversative suggestion of the special urgency of this particular pre- 


cept.—J. L.] 
2. 12 
ov. 13.—It is of no 

@ -ee; (with B. D.! F.G.)._[ 
4 V. 13.—The 


wpourrauévous (Sin. A.: mpoicravouévous), stand ae , 
uence, ns regards the sonse, whether we read with the Elzevir (also Sin.) vrepexrepiccoi, 
mann, Tiachendorf, Alford, Ellicott.) 


ores Germ. vorsiehen.—J. T..] 


_ codd. A. B. D.? E. K. L., many minuscules, Copt., Goth., &c., give ¢v éavrois; but Sin., D.! F. G., 


z-, Vulg. cum cis, &c., dy avrois; Sin., primd manu, even «ai eipny. [the corrector cancels «cai.—J. L]. 


9 Vi 118d; opposed perhaps to the idea, that peace (v. 18) was to be sough 
at the duty of admonition was confined to church officera (vv. 15, 13).—J. 
é e@ samo word asin v. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 15; &c. —J. L. 
Revision: ‘The only instance of draxros in the N. T., as our Second — contains the 


faithfulness, or tha 
* V. 14.—[vouSereire ; 
ge in TERTOVE. 


Sce the cxpoe 

t at the ex of purity and mutual 
Ly P y 

~J. L.) 


Tove a 
ealy instance also of the kindred verb and adverb. E. V. margin; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 6, 7, 11.°—J. L. 
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© V. 14.—{wapapvOeiabe; comp. ch. ii. 11, Critical Note 22.—J. L.) 
® V. 14.—[oAryopvxous. Revision: “ Another N. T. axe Acyouevov, though common in the Scrpt.”—J. L.] 
10 V. 14.—{paxpoOvpecre. Comp. E. V. 2 Pet. iii. 9; 1 Cor. xii. 4. The noun is almost always in our Version long 


suffering.—J.L.) 


11 V. 15.—[xal eig aAAHAOvE ai cig wdvras.) Beford eis dAAjAovs B. K. L. Sin.* [most of the cursives, Tiachendorf’s 
later editions, Alford, Wordsworth) give xai; but it is wnting in Sin.) A. D. E. F. G., versions, (Scholz, Schott, Lach- 
mann, Ellicott.—Theo arose: of Sin.) was corrected in Sin.?—J. L.) 

12 V. 18.—[Mevision: “ Lachmann alone reads ydp éorw.”—J. L.) 

ay, ome Geov (Sin.!; rov Oeov) = one part of the Divine will; comp. ch. fv. 3.—J. L.) 


14V.21 
only in A. Sin.!, Copt., 8 &c. Seo the exposition. 
\s V. Dl parsbeuibour, 8ce the exposition .—J. L. 


¢ aficr wdyra is given by most of the uncials [and critical editurs; RiggentLach brackets it]; it is wanting 


} 
16 V, 23.—[Aurds 5¢ 3 Oeds THs cipyvs. Comp. ch. iii. 11, Critical Note 8, and the foot-note to Exeg. Note 9; also 


here Exog. Note 6.—J. L.] 


1 V. 23.—[xai drdcAnpoy (found again at James i. 4; here belongs to the predicate) tpew 7d wrevpa nai  Yvxy Kal 


v0 cwpa apdurrws dv... 
75 timee in the N. ‘T.,.. 


ein. On this last word it is remarked in my Rerision of Jude 1: “ ‘Lhe verb 7 occurs 
. and in E. V. is 58 times rendered to keep ; only here and 1 Thess, v. 23, to preserve. herever, 


as in this verse, it is used of believers, I prefer to translate it /o heep, not 80 much on the gencral ground of unifonmity, 


as on account of the large use of that term in the same connection in our Lord’s high-priostly prayer (John xvii.). 


The 


present safety of the Church is the Father’s answer to the Son.’’"—J. L.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (Vv. 12, 13.) Now [or, But. Sce Critical 
Note 1.—J. L.] we beseech you, &c.—The clos- 
ing section contains exhortations, which are improp- 
erly described [De Werte, Li'nemann] as miscella- 
neous, It is no furtuitous selection, but we recog- 
nize an order and purpose, It is natural that in the 
Apostle’s closing exhortations there should always be 
much that is generally available; but in every case 
the selection proves to be singularly appropriate to 
tue particular exigency, short and striking, every 
sentence weighty (comp. Rom, xii, and other places). 
In our passage Paul passes (3é, see Litnkmaxn) from 
what all ought to do (v. 11) to that which peculiarly 
concerns the presidents, on whom especially devolves 
the office of exhortation and edification; Caryrsos- 
rom: that they might not suppose, that he would 
raise all to the dignity of teacbers; Hormann: but 
in your activity forget not what you owe to the 
office; épwraper, as ch, iv. 1; he begs, where the 
question is about the presidents, whercas he exhorts, 
v. 14, when urging upon them their own active du- 
tics; he has nothing of the hierarchical temper. 
Perhaps their neglect of the presidents was connect- 
ed with the excitement of enthusiasm (ch. iv. M1) 
he was not willing to have this spread; sobriety (ch. 
v. 6 sqq.) was to be shown in this direction also. 
The presidents are not designated by their official 
titles (xpeoBbrepo: or exloxora), but by a brief indi- 
cation of their functions; who labor, take pains ; 
xomigy denotes severe labor, whereby one is wearied ; 
for that very reason they deserve recognition. Here 
it is not added as in 1 Tim. v. 17, én word and doc- 
trine ; and without this addition the expression has a 
wider reach, embracing the performance of all ser- 
vice. ‘Ev bxiy can mean on you (HorMaNnN, WINER, 
§ 48. a. 3) or among you, in your circle; not, in 
your hearts (Pxtt), for that is not man’s business. 
The xomgy is defined by what follows; for xpotrrac- 
Sa: and youSereiy cannot refer to other persons, 
officers, cl since participle is joined to participle 
by a simple xal; under the one article are included 
statements respecting the same persons; they who 
labor and preside and admonish are one and the 
same; the same work is conceived of on different 
sides: in regard to the exertion of the individuals 
themselves it is a com»; in its relation to the 
church, a xpotoracda:; in application to the erring, 
a vousereiy, They preside over you in the Lo 
since they themselves live in Him; therefore also 
their work is in Him, in His strength, and a presid- 
ing, guiding, overseeing in His behalf; they are no 
civil magistracy. [Wrssrer and WILKINson: “ éy 
K., added as the highest sanction, and at the same 


time limitation of their authority."—J. L.] Unsuit- 
able and not correspondent to the word is the expla- 
nation of Curysostom, THEopoRET, snd others: who 
intercede for with God in prayer; that were 
rather EAANS bbe bwép tivos. Finally, vouderety is 
properly to correct one’s ideas, ard 80 to admonish, 
remind, warn; to this submit yourselves. Nor ia 
that even in later times the business of another 
office (against O.sHaUsENn), but merely a special side 
of the presidency: the exercise of discipline for the 
prevention of errors, [WesstER and WILKINSON: 
‘““By the use of participles instead of nouns of 
office, ministers as erercising rather than as having 
certuin functions, are represented as the objects of 
regard.”"—J. L.] These men—such is his request— 
ye ought eiéva:, pregnant: respicere, to recognize 
and acknowledge them as being what they are ; like 
excywéoney, 1 Cor. xvi. 18, and Prov. xxvii, 23, 
Septuagint for 53°; indeed, 53° is translated also 
by «i3éva:, when the meaning is fo txterest one’s seef 
in a matter (Gen. xxxix. 6);—no doubt, a different 
case from one in which there is a personal object. 
But it is unquestionably harsher, when Ewaxp, de- 
clining the pregnant signification of «3., supposes 
that what is to be known about them is first resumed 
in fycioda, &c. Horwann understands it thus: 
You should know how tt is with them, what you have 
in them; StocKMEYER: what position they hold. 
But Pz. alone introduces the idea of showing grati- 
tude to them by a stipend.*—And to esteem 
them very exceedingly, <c. ; still dependent on 
épwera@ucy. According to the two interpretations 
that are here possible, j-yetoda:, &c. is somewhat 
harsh and without any quite analogous example ; 
either (TuxoporEt, Grotivs [and many others] ): 
to esteem them exceeding highly, and that (modal 
definition of this seein tn love, therefore not in 
fear, or such like sentiments; but elsewhere fyetoSaz 
(with an accusative) means to take one to be some- 
thing, not, by itself, to esteem highly; this would 
require the addition of wep) woAAov, #. wAciorov, and 
for that dxeperepiocod can hardly answer. Besidea, 


* (Exuicotr: “To know, regard, recognise fully. No 
instance of a similar or even anuzlogous usage has, as yct, 
been adduced frum classical Greck.”—Heviston: “* Be not 
strongers to them—their calling and work—their necessilies 
and trials. What follows in v. 13 would be the result of 
the knowledge. There is no neod, therefore, of straining 
the common mean'ng of the verb into acknowledge, reeoge 
nize, care for, lake on interest bay Bis side with favor, rerero 
ence, &c., as is comment done im the commentaries, ver~ 
sions, and lexicons. e other ordinary references, in 
behalf of this a)) Hebraism in the use of eidévar, will 
be found on examination to be, very often at least, delu- 


sive. ... Indeod, the Hebrew 33" itself is frequently mis- 
interpreted in the same direction.” —J. L.} 
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it is then quite too tautological with ei8¢ya:, Rather, 
therefore, with Currsosrom: jiryeioSa: abrods dy 
dydap 7H Suow deelraw eiva, ry. abr. dtlous rob 
dyaraoSa (THkorHYLact: thou lovest him who se- 
cures for thee an entrance into the kingdom of 
beaven), or Pet: in carissimorum eos loco habete ; 
and just so Liinewann, Hormann: hold them in love, 
like Zxew rod dy dpyz (Thucyd. ii. 18). Thus, along 
with respect (v. 12) he recommends (v. 18) the bigh- 
est love,* although, nay, rather because, they admon- 
ish youu—For their work’s sake; the indolent, 
therefore, have no claim, but they who faithfully 
perform the serious work for souls, [Exuicort: 
“on account both of the importance of the work 
(Heb. xiii. 17), and the earnest and laborious man- 
ner in which it was performed; comp. Phil. i. 22; 
i, 30.°.—J. L.]}—Be at peace among your- 
évy éavrois equivalent to éw &dAAfAos, John 
vii. 85; for the matter, Mark ix. 50 is to be com- 
The variation éy abrots (which arose proba- 
bly from the brevity of the sentence, that seemed 
unable to stand independently) is followed by Cary- 
sostom, THEODORET {contradict not what they say), 
THeopuyLacr, LuTHER (be at with them), 
Zwisact, CaLvin and others, Zwinaui: Be well 
content with them ; but he proposes also the expla- 
nation : Jn them (through them) ye have But 
the connection leads us to expect an imperative ; 
bad the word been meant to be indicative, it would 
have been said: dy avrois yap elp. But the refer- 
ence to the teachers is not good; 1. éy would not 
suit well; perd (as in Rom. xii. 18) would in that 
case be the right word; 2. an exhortation to peace 
with the presidents would almost necessarily imply a 
previous 1 with them, which is at least im- 
probable ; 3. lastly, towards presidents the question 
would not be merely to keep the peace, but to be 
obedient to them in the Lord. Better, therefore, 
ie to the reading, éy davrois; among your- 
selves. This exhortation is connected indirectly (Dz 
Wrrre) with the preceding. Peace in the church 
(like brotherly love, ch. iv. 9 a4.) was most threat- 
ened, when any showed themselves meddlesome, 
hovxd(ew, xpdccey 7d Ya, &c., and for 
that reason did not, it is probable, sufficiently esteem 
the presidents. On the other hand, deference to the 
presidents and compliance with their exhortations 
the peace of all. Since the foes of peace 
are within in every heart, such an exhortation was 
there were no serious disagree- 
ndoubtedly that by which peace 
was most threatened was the d&raxreiy, to which he 
forthwith proceeds. 

2. (V. 14.) Now [or, But—see Critical Note 
5.—J. L.] we exhort you, &c.—Esteem for their 
presidents and peace among themselves should and 
will lead to proficiency in their tasks: 1. in refer- 
ence to the faults which still cleave to the brethren 
(v. 14); 2. in relation to their enemies (v. 15); in 
both relations he directa them, 3. to the right dispo- 
sition toward God (vv. 16-18), and therefore also 
toward the gifts of His Spirit (v. 19 sqq.).—At v. 
14, as at v. 11, he exhorts all the brethren ; for it is 
a mistake to regard the exhortation, with Carysos- 
rom, ThzopHyLact [ConYBEARE], and others, as ad- 
dressed to the presidents. Truly spiritually minded 
Christians will, indeed, yield themselves to the guid- 
ance of the presidents (vv. 12, 13), but will them- 


* (And so Liwenann, Exricorr ;—but the accuracy of 
the remark depends on the real import of «i8évas.—J. L.] 


selves also (v. 14) assist them in the same spirit. 
The Apostle is far from entertaining extravagant 
ideas of office. He immediately reverts to what all 
have to do; the difference from v. 11 consists in 
this, that Paul now treats particularly of the manner 
of dealing with the erring, or the in some way 
weaker members.—Admonish the ly; 
not altogether, in general, those who live in the vio- 
lation of the commandments of God (CHrysosrom : 
all siuners are &raxro:; THeoPpHYLacT: he who in 
any way infringes order, the drunken, the slander- 
ers, the covetous), but here probably in the narrower 
sense that appears in ch. iv. 11, 12; also 2 Thess, 
lii. 6, 11, &rdsros wepiwareiy, V. 7, &raxreiy; brax- 
vos, tnordinatus (Livy), is the soldier who keeps 
not his rank and file; then, by transference, who- 
ever forsakes his rdf:s, place, rank, station; who- 
ever quits the straight track, driving round irregu- 
larly and aimlessly. There were such iu this flour- 
ishing church.—Elnoourage (ch. ii. 11) the faint- 
hearted; dAryoy., Septuagint for various Hebrew 
words, Is. liv. 6; lvii. 15; puxpopuyety also occurs. 
We think first (so already Thzoporgr) of those who 
grieved for the dead (ch. iv. 13 sqq.); Hormann will 
not allow this, because theirs was a case, not of 
faint-heartedness, but of error; still the error result- 
ed in faint-heartedness, and they therefore needed to 
be cheered with comforting truth (ch. iv. 18). No 
doubt, however, there might be yet other despond- 
ing persons, to whom, when under persecution, 
Christianity seemed too grievous a thing (as in like 
manner Tuxoporer; THEoPHyLact: who could not 
endure trial); or tempted persons, whose thouglit 
was; For me there can be no forgiveness.—Sup- 
port the weak; drréxeadat, to hold fast to some- 
thing, adherere ; Tit. i. 9, to cleave to the word; 
Matt. vi. 24, to one’s master; and so here: to the 
weak, as a precious treasure ; but also in Prov. iv. 6 
Septuagint for "2©: Wisdom will keep thee, will 
adhere to thee as a protector. Hormann: Take 
pains with them, instead of despising them; a con- 
trast like that in Matt. vi. The temptation would be 
to become weary of the feeble, as people that are 
continually making new trouble for us, without ever 
reaching a definite result. But this would be a dan- 
gerous self-pleasing (Rom. xv. 1 sqq.). The word 
doSevets might mean the sick (1 Cor. xi. 30), but 
also those without spiritual strength, the weak in 
faith and conscience, who do not get forward (1 Cor. 
vill. 10; ix, 22; Rom. xiv. 1); and to this we are 
led here by the context; the disorderly and the 
faint-hearted are single instances, but to be weak 
shows itself in still another form. It is very con- 
ceivable that in so young a church there were yet 
people who, like young children, easily stumbled, 
and in whbm the old things continued still to work. 
They might become weakest, when they thought 
themselves strong (1 Cor. viii. and x.). The oppo- 
site quality is denoted by dp3pl(erde, xparaiovade 
(1 Cor. xvi. 13), or again by the dyalvew of the 
Pastoral Epistles.—The most general precept comes 
last: Be long-suffering toward all; as love acts 
(2 Cor. xiii, 4; comp. IBN FANT, Prov. xix. 11; 
Sept.). Patience allows time for the growth of the 
godly man. A necessary exhortation for such as are 
yet young Christians, who are apt to be young also 
in their zeal, Zoward all—Turoporrt, OLSHATSEN, 
Litnemann [Atrorp, Etticotr] would understand 
this, as in v. 15, of all men; Hormann [Jowett 
would take the clause in immediate connection wi 
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v. 15. But dpare, &c. indicates a new start, whereby | 


he passes to the true Christian treatment of all men; 
whereas in v. 14 it is still the behavior of Christians 
to one another that is spoken uf; and so Tukopuy- 
Lact even refers the expression (only somewhat 
too strictly) to the three classes before mentioned. 
Therefore: Be long-suffering toward all, the disor- 
derly, the faint-hearted, the weak, and whoever else 
in the church requires your patience (De Werte). 
Who does not? [{WeEsster and WILEINSON: cer 
tain classes required particular treatment, all re- 
quired patience.—J. L. 

3. (VY. 15.) be careful, be on your guard 
(Matt. viii. 4); PAérere also occurs in this sense ; 
see to it, heedfully, for it is not an easy matter (CaL- 
vin); that none render evil for evil unto any 
one (1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xii, 17; Matt. v.). Not 
merely, therefore, that ye do not violate paxpodupla, 
in an excessive, spiritual zeal, but also that no one, 
as quite commonly happens, give way to the re- 
vengeful disposition of the old man; toward any 
brother or non-Christian, possibly a persecutor. 
Carysostom, ToEopuyiact: If we are not to return 
evil, then so much the less should we begin by giv- 
ing evil for good.—Alas, that there is ever fresh 
need of such exhortations! But Paul does not say: 
uh rs buoy, and from this De Werre infers that it 
is taken for granted, that a spirit of revenge is so 
unworthy of true Christians, that to them it is mere- 
ly said: Guurd against its breaking out elsewhere 
even in others. This Liinemwann rejecta, 1. because 
Paul could not have supposed, that with those who 
had been heathens vindictiveness was something so 
entirely laid aside, since it was rather a new, spe- 
cifically Christian commandment, to avoid it; 2. be- 
cause, therefore, all needed for themselves the ex- 
hortation to vigilance and self-conquest, whereas 8. 
it is but seldom that one is able to restrain others. 
Nevertheless it may still be asked: Why does Paul 
not employ the second person plural? Ds Wertz 
is somewhat too one-sided; uh ris admits of both 
applications, to every one for himself, and to the 
warning of others; Hormann compares Heb. iii. 12; 
iv. 1; xii, 15; and even among Christians no one is 
perfectly secure against fits of revengefulness. Ac- 
cordingly: Let every one look to both himself and 
others; the discreet is to restrain the passionate. 
Most judiciously Bexcgt: He who is incensed by 
wrongs is prejudiced ; therefore should others see to 
it, and seek to moderate him.*—But always pur- 
sue that which is good—not merely what is salu- 
tary, useful (OLsHAUSEN), what is good for one (Hor- 
MANN), altenis ts (Grotius), nor yet benefi- 
cence (PELT), but what is right before God (the 
opposite: «axdy), morally good (Rom. xii. 9, 21). 
Of course, this is also beneficial to one’s neighbor ; 
the special application of what is morally good to 
our neighbor consisting in thore offices of love, 
which are to be rendered to him (Starke). The 
good is just everything that furthers the triumph of 
truth and love. Aim at dving this even to him who 
injures you. Paul does not always move in such 
generalities and abstractions (to do good for the sake 
of , and euch like); but to rich, concrete, par- 
ticular exhortations he subjoins these comprehensive 
and simplest fundamental principles (comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 7, and often), To attain to this (amidst mani- 
festations of enmity) requires a 8idcew. We must 

* [Bexcer’s own Latin: Quisque custodiat et se et alte- 


rum. pa beeniga ervore est, nimium videl ; ergo prozimt 


pursue that which is good, it does not naturally be 
long to us; the evil, on the contrary, comes of itself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 1, follow after charity; Heb. xii. 
14, peace and holiness).—Toward one another, 
that means the brotherly love of Christians (ch. iv. 
9, 10); and toward all, even non-Christians (ch. 
iii, 12); here the opposition is expressed. What ts 
good ‘ that is still more than what is becoming (ch. 
iv. 12). 
4. (Vv. 16-18.) Rejoice always [2 Cor. vi. 
10; Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4.—J. L.].—Whether you attain 
the end with your neighbor or not, do you pursue 
after it, so much as lieth in you (Rom. xii, 18), and, 
for your own part, rejoice evermore; THEOLORET : 
even in poverty, sickness, contumely, torture, pris- 
on; as those for whom all things work together for 
good (Rom. viii. 28), Here he speaks of the right 
disposition, no longer toward men, but before God. 
All that goes before is to be attained only when this 
peace rules within. Should there be a failure of joy 
because of the difficulty of overcoming evil with 
good, then raise yourselves above all that depresses 
you by prayer.—Pray without ceasing (ch. i. 3; 
ii. 18; Rom. i. 9), Already Curysostom and THEO- 
PHYLACT recognize the connection: rhy d3dy Zeke. 
Without ceasing ; this does not mean, with a contin 
ual, indolent folding of the hands; as Paul prayed 
night and day (ch. iii. 10), so likewise he labored 
night and day (ch, ii. 9); and yet he had also inter- 
= of sleep! The next thing is therefore obvious : 
Never omit the practice of prayer; be as regularly 
diligent therein as in labor. This then infers a con- 
stant spirit of prayer, breathing through the whole 
life. But in order to the stirring up (2 Tim. i. 6) 
of this, and so to the quickening of joy, he exhorts 
further: in ev give thanks; BrENGE.: 
even in what seems adverse. Give thanks for the 
t grace already received (comp. Col. iv. 2; Phil. 
iv. 6). In the last place we find in like manner ép 
wayri, This is not the same thing as wdyrore (which 
stands witb it at 2 Cor. ix. 8), for xarpg should not 
have been wanting; but it means, tn every point, 
every matter or situation, equivalent to xara wdrra, 
wep wayrés, ixtp advrey (Eph. v. 20).—For this 
is* God’s will, &c. (ch. iv. 8); not the will, since 
that of course includes more than this one point. 
The subject is rovro, this, the giving thanks in 
everything ; Grotius [Scuorr : prayer and thanke- 
giving ; but in that case we should have to go still 
a step further, and, with Von Geriacn [Corn. a 
LapipE, JOWETT, ALFORD, MOLLER] bring in also the 
rejoicing ; not quite everything from v. 14, for that 
is not so homogeneous that it could well be em- 
braced in rovro as one topic. In consideration also 
of the fact that éy wayr) ebxapwreire is added by 
asyndeton, it may well seem more advisable to refer 
the rovro, with Brngex, only to the giving of 
thanks, which indeed is the. means of quickening 
prayer and joy. Hormann: The interruption of the 
exhortations takes place, where one of them is spe- 
cially confirmed. On the predicate Bexemt re- 
marks: Voluntas semper bona, semper ns sale 
tem vestram in Christo. But not as CaLvin gives 
the turn: Of such a nature is God’s gracious will in 
Christ, that we have therein abundant cause for 
thanksgiving ; but: God’s will is thts, that we give 
thanks, and this will of God is established in Christ, 
mediated through Him; Christ strengthens us to 
give thanks, because in Him all things are ours (1 


* Only Lacumann reads ydép éonw.—J. L.] 
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Cor. iii. 21 sqq.), all things work together for good 
(Rom. viii, 28), all things help forward the subdual 
of the flesh and the dae of the ribiee Finally els 
as, quoad toward you, in reference to you. 

as (Vv, 19-22.) Quench not the Spirit.— 
From prayer and thanksgiving he passes to the 
source from which they flow; a right frame of heart 
toward God should show itself in the right use of 
His choicest gifts; in a proper bearing toward the 
manifeatations of the Spirit in the life of the Church; 
—a supplement to v. 14, where the defects of the 
church and their proper treatment had been touched 
upon. The Spirit is He who is received from God 
(ch. iv. 8; 1 Cor. ii.; Gal. iii.), and who, working in 
original fulness and freshness, distributes manifold 
gifts (1 Cor. xii.); the connection with v. 20 points 
in this direction. Carvin: Spiritus genus, fe 
phetia species. Quench—literally, extinguish—Him 
not; the sacred fire; comp. Rom. xii. 11, rg wved- 
pars (éowres, and 2 Tim. i 6, dva(wwupeiv; Tuxo- 
pnytact: In the night of this life God gave us the 
Spirit for a light. But Wetstzin shows by many 
examples that oBévyus is used also of the stilling of 
awind. The fire is nourished by prayer, thanksgiv- 
ing, exercise; is quenched by neglect or suppres- 
sion, by want of wood or by pouring on water; Von 
Geetaca: by contempt, suspicion, a fleshly mind, 
contradiction or inattention; Cavin: by unthank- 
fulness, But a still more precise question is this: 
Does it mean: Stifle not the Spirit in yourselves by 
impurity of doctrine and life? or suppress not the 
Spirit’s utterances, when they meet you in the 
church? The connection with v. 20 leads to the 
second explanation; it being always understood, 
that to decline the Spirit’s influences in our .own 
hearts renders us also averse to what we meet with 
in others of His extraordinary movements, This 
disaffection might work not only against prophesy- 
ing, v. 20, but generally against the most various 
manifestations of the Spirit. But when DE Werte 
conjectures that there were, in particular, timid, 
pazillanimous presidents, who, because they saw with 
regret the spiritual excitement, restrained those in- 
spired from coming forward, there is no satisfactory 
evidence of this. The exhortation is quite general 
in its tone (v. 27 will bring us to a similar question). 
Altogether unsuitable is Ocsnausen’s inference from 
our that Paul can therefore have had no 
misgiving about the Thessalonians being in danger 
of becoming a prey to enthusiasm, according to the 
subsequent indications of the Second Epistle. No; 
Panl knew how matters stood; he admonished the 
disorderly ; he exhorted to careful examination ; but 
surely he could not write: Quench the Spirit! On 
the contrary, Hormaxn will not allow, that there 
existed in Thessalonica a partial disinclination to 
spiritual utterances; Paul, he thinks, would merely 
regulate their bias towards what was extraordinary, 
the main emphasis being on the after-clause, prove 
all things. This may be too exclusive on the other 
side. How easily, in presence of enthusiasm and 
even false prophesying, might a distrust of every- 
pthing out of the common course take possession of 
other minds! Paul corrects both the one tenden- 
ey and the other. So already Toroporet: Some 
? on account of the false prophets, to stop 
also tae true.—One particular instance of spiritual 
manifestations is mentioned in v. 20: not 
(where they occur) The word 

stands without the article, in the plural, denoting the 
individual cases. Prophesying does not respect the 


future merely (though this also is not excluded, Acts 
xxi. 10 sqq.), but is an utterance of Divine myste. 
ries; mysteriorum retectio ef prassentium et futuro. 
rum, Pg.t; « speaking to the church under a special 
influence of the Spirit, but with clear conscious 
ness, and thus distinguished from the speaking with 
tongues; on the other side, it is not one and the 
same thing with teaching, the reflective development 
of thought; but a speaking from Divine inspiration, 
affecting hearts with a thrilling power, strengthening 
them with the fulness of consolation, unfolding the 
mysteries of judgment and of grace in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and in the sway of individual 
hearts. At all times one prophet has connected with 
the word of another; still mere expusition is not 
prophesying; to the latter belongs somewhat of 
originality ; but this shows itself as well in the elu. 
cidation of the past (prophetic history), as in tlie 
spiritual flashes that disclose what is coming (comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28; xiv., especially vv. 24, 25; Eph. 
iv. 11; Rom. xii. 6; Acts xi, 27; xiii. 1; xv. 32; 
xix. 6). This gift ise not, old Greek dfouBeveiy ; 
-e likewise occurs (Mark ix. 12, various reading) ; 
the Swiss verniite answers exactly in etymology and 
import. Other gifts might be more brilliant, al- 
though this also, 1 Cor. xiv. 1, 39, is especially com- 
mended. The disaffection probably proceeded rather 
in undue resistance froin the intellect and love of 
order; not, as in Corinth, from an overvaluing of 
the yAéeca:. Not to despise, hawever, does not 
mean to receive without judgment and blindly. 
Hence: Prove all things. The variations, rdyra, 
adyra 82, B8oxyudCorres, instead of -Cere, and lastly 
wal rd xaAddy, seem to lead back to the asyndeton, 
adyra Soxid(ere, as the simplest reading. But 
should the prepunderance of authorities be deemed 
decisive in favor of the addition of 8é, the sentence 
would stand in opposition to what goes before, and 
the two following sentences would be arranged by 
the trial enjoined into 1. Hold fast that which is 
good, and 2. Abstain from the evil. Prove, the 
command is to all Christians, not to a Bp hae 
class.* The object of the trial is to be all things ; 
primarily, according to the context, what the proph- 
ets say. The word has come to be a peculiarly trite 
commonplace, in which the second half of the verse 
is frequently forgotten: Hold fast that which is 
good, fair, noble; what furthera you in the Divine 
life—what amongst the wrdyra (primarily in the 
prophesyings) you find excellent—that hold fast, in 
opposition to the éfourterety, A point of peculiar 
importance, however, is, not merely what, according 
to the Apostle, is to be proved, but especially how. 
The object is everything that claims to be spiritual, 
as in 1 Cor, xiv. 29 also it is precisely to what the 
prophets say that the direction applies: 8:axpivéres- 
cay. There is, therefore, no fanatical demand for a 
blind submission, not even to the apostolic word (1 
Cor. vil. and x. 15). Of so much the greater conse- 
quence {s it to be certain that we really possess the 
true Divine criterion. What that is, Paul does not 
say ; but plainly it is none other than what they had 
received from him and through the Spirit had made 
their own, the apostolic word of truth, originating 
with the Spirit, and sealed by the Spirit (ch. ii. 13; 


* (Eviicort would a 


ly it “‘more reetrictedly to those 
who the 


’ of the discernment of spirits. 
But the limitation is not in the nor is it required. 
The church might properly be exhorted to do as a church 
what she wae enabled to do effectively in the exercise of 
her own special endowments.—J. L.] 
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iv. 1,2; 2 Thess, ii, 5; iii. 4,5); answering to the 
anointing of 1 Jobn ii, 27. The trial of the spirits 
is a special charism (1 Cor. xii. 10; comp. Heb. v. 
14). See more under the Doctrinal and Ethical 
head, No. 4.—To wdyra Soxid(ere Crniz of Alex- 
andria prefixes the words, ylvecSe gpdvimsor rpa- 
we(iras (money-changers, argentarii, nummulartt 
In the other Fathers this sentence is, y. Sdxipos 
spax.; and from this arises a telling contrast: Be 
roved yourselves, that you may be able to prove 
comp. HinseL, in the Atud. wu. Krit., 18386, 1). 
his expression is ascribed generally to Holy Writ 
by Crement of Alexandria and the Consttt. Apost. ; 
to Jesus in particular, by Jzrome, Epipaanius; to 
the Apostles, by Dionysius of Alexandria; to Paul 
(in connection with 1 Thess, v.), by OricEn, Basi, 
and especially by Cyrit. Does it come from some 
apocryphal book? rather, it is a pijpa &ypadov. 
Such is Hinse.’s view, who thinks that it may at 
any rate have been in the Apostle’s mind, and that 
Soxiud(ere is to be explained by the technical lan- 
guage of exchangers, as also el8os in v. 22: Abstain 
JSrom every sort of bad money. But unless money- 
changers and coins bad been expressly spoken of, it 
could occur to no one to think of that; especially 
not, that el8os without vouloparos, and that too in 
the second member, instead of the first, could sig- 
nify a kind of money. We therefore hold to the 
more general signification.—But what is the mean- 
ing of v. 22? The Vulgate: ab omnt specte mal 
is still itself ambiguous. Luturr: Avoid every 
appearance; so also Cavin, Grotivs [Worps- 
wortH, Wesster and Wikinson}; the English 
Version, fram all appearance of evil; the Dutch, 
van allen schijn des » Martin and Ostervald, 
de toute apparence de mal. This were an altogether 
beautiful sense: What is finally to be r ed is 
the evoxnudres weprxarey (comp. ch. iv. 12); it is 
perhaps impossible for the Christian always to avoid 
every evil appearance, but to the best of his ability 
he is todo so. Linemanxn objects that this would 
imply on the other side: Hold fast merely the ap- 
rance of what ts good ; but that does not follow, 
Inasmuch as the opposition might include the cli- 
max: Even from that which should have only an 
appearance of evil we are willingly to abstain, in 
order to give no offence. Rizazr: That we may 
not forfeit the confidence of others; but first we are 
to accept what is proved to be good. Still this in- 
terpretation must be rejected, as violating the ex- 
pression; that is to say, el8os means form, aspect, 
then kind, ies,* (Jer. xv. 8, Sept.), as a sub- 
division of the genus; but not appearance. Then, 
to avoid an evil appearance would not suit the mat- 
ter here spoken of, namely the trial of prophesyings. 
It would be an independent sentence, introducin 
something altogether new, whereas evidently sea 
stands opposed to xaAds, and axdyecde to xaréxere, 
as the two sides, the negative and the positive, of 
Soxiud¢ew. For Linemann’s idea is plainly too re- 
fined, that, because we have not simply ard rot 
woynpov, Vv. 22 cannot form the antithesis to v. 21, 
but must contain a more general thought. Why 
should not Paul be able slightly to modify and inten- 
sify the expression? We shall see with what good 
reason. HiILGENFELD is unwilling to understand eI8os 
in the sense of kind; that would be too flat; it 
should rather signify spectacle, figure, and be referred 


* (So the reat majority of the best interpreters. Soe 
Reston J. L.) jority 


to the shameful and seductive exhibitions of he» 
thenism. Already in like manner Roos thinks that 
what is meant is an image that seizes the mind, fan- 
tasticalness, But in this way also the connection 
would be given up, and the idea limited to come sin- 
gle matter, of which one does not of one’s own 


}. | accord readily think ; whereas the context lends to 


the seemingly general idea a more epecific import, 
Still it may be asked whether wornpov, because with- 
out the article, belongs as an stenive to efdous 
(Bexce., Scuott, Pett), or as a substantive depend- 
ing on efovs. The former construction would be 
advisable only in case the expression already im- 
plied, of what things the el8os is intended, and those 
things such as that their good «i$» are distinguish- 
able from the bad, It is better, therefore, to take it, 
with De Werte, Linemann (Jowett, ALForp, ELL 
Corr] and others, as a substantive (comp. Heb. v. 14, 
mpdos 8idapiow Kadov Te Kal xaxod, also without arti- 
cle; comp. Josern. Ant, x. 8. 1, way el8os xovnplas ; 
Hourmann refers also to Prato, Rep. p. 357 c., dpgs 
ve el8os &yadov [to which may be added Crrysosr. 
Hom. viii. on this Epistle, ov8dy éorw ef8os xaxfas 
Swep ardéAunror.—J. L.]. So the antithesis is: Hold 
fast that which te good ihe good is onc); from 
‘every kind of evil abstain (the evil has various e%, 
and hence the climax); even from the seemingly 
spiritual kind of evil; Tazopoxzt: as well in doc- 
trine as in conduct. Even that which comes forward 
as prophesying, or generally as a spiritual gift, is to 
be proved; even that kind of evil, which asserts 
itself under sacred pretexts, you are to avoid. There 
is evil of a human, natural, fleshly sort, but also of a 
demoniacal (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14), 
6. (Vv. 28, 24.) But may the God of peace 
&c.—A contrast both as to the subject and 
the predicate, as ch. iii. 11; iv. 16; not you alone 
have to do thie, nor could you so accomplish it, but 
God must effect it; and that not merely here a 
xaréxey, and there an éxéxecSa:—not isolated acts 
merely—but the main comprehensive work of life, 
your sanctification and preservation to the end, He 
is called the God of peace, its Lord, Author, Source, 
Rom. xv. 83; xvi. 20; similar combinatious in Rom, 
xv. 5, 18 Everything advanced in vv. 14-22 is 
here taken together, and brought into view as all 
aiming at true peace, And truly the work of God, 
whereby he guides us to peace, is our sanctification, 
and, through that, our preservation to the Advent, 
Our sanctification is, indeed, His will (ch. iv. 3, 7); 
our entire surrender to His will service ;—a 
thing which He alone can achieve, to wit, by His 
Holy Spirit (ch. iv, 8). Already has it begun; in 
their principles Christians are &y:o:; but it is only 
by slow degrees that perfect sanctification pervades 
all their powers, And this consummation marks the 
advance in our passage as compared with ch. iii. 13, 
In what follows Bence. distinguishes between uné- 
versi (all without exception) et singult (every one 
entirely); but that does not lie particularly in the 
first clause. ‘OdAoreAcis, in the New Testament drat 
Aey., eans either: you as complete, entire, so that 
no sort of evil is in you; LutnEeR: through and 
through ; or (Pett and others): May He sanctify 
you to bea perfect people—accusative of operation ; 
with this verb without example. This word, no less 
than dAdcAnpoy, may suggest the faultlessness of 
sacrifice. The latter is equivalent to trfeger ; at 
James i. 4 it stands with réAeos; in the Septnagint 
for DW, BGM; and unhurt, in all parts wnin 
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jured, may your spirt!, &. be kept, &. De Werte, 
O.sgausEN, and LiNnemMaNN would understand it 
quantitatively, to distinguish it from duéurres: 
every part by ttself entirely, all s But dAdnr, 
denotes the quality,* the full healthy life, comp. 
baoxAnpla in the healing of the lame man (Acts iii. 
16), and is yet sufficiently distinct from d&udurres, 
1, a3 a positive expression opposed to the negative ; 
2 as marking the nature of the subject itself, over 
against what expresses the verdict of the Judge; 
and lastly, 3. since dAoxAnpla is a predicate, whereas 
the adverb duduwres is to be understood as quali- 
fying the verb. On the latter point most interpret- 
ers do not clearly express themselvea, or they take 
the adverb as if it were an adjective, comparing per- 
haps ch. ii. 10, dudurras éyerhSquey, and the brevilo- 
quence ch. iii, 13 (where, however, we find dudus- 
revs), a8 if it were rnpySely els 7d &udurras yorndi- 
vu éy—. But that is too artificial Linemann un- 
derstands the adverb as more closely defining 5Aé 
KAnpoy Tnpndein; ¢ but to be perfect without blame 
would be a pleonastic description,} since perfection 
with blame is something inconceivable. There re- 
mains, therefore, only (us recommended also by the 
order of the words) the reference of the adverb to 
the verb alone. The rnpndfvaz, it is true, is the act 
of God, and so far the adverbial qualification seems 
to be unsuitable; but since the being kept implies 
nevertheless a reciprocity between God and man, the 
prayer is in order: May your spirit, &c. be kept in 
such a way as can incur no blame at the Coming.§ 
‘OadaAnpoy, standing foremost, belongs as to sense 
to all the three members; the construction being, 
therefore, zeugmatic. The phrase, spirit, s0 
body, is not a mere rhetorical amplification [Dx 
Werte}, nor yet of itself a proof of a trichotomy 
of human nature (Otsu.), borrowed by Paul from 
Philo (or Plato). The phraseology of Scripture is as 
exact as it is popular; but it does not favor such a 
division. Even the texts, Heb. iv, 12; 1 Cor. ii. 
14; xv. 44-46, show indeed incontrovertibly, that 
Scripture distinguishes between the spirit and the 
soul, but not necessarily as between constituent 
but as between two relations, 
sides, functions of the same essence, according to 
its upward or downward direction. For sveitua, 
mm. is the spiritual nature of man as directed 
upward, and as capable of living intercourse with 
God. The power of thought, vos, is not the same 
thing a8 svevua (comp. Rom. vii. and viii.) ; for the 
vevs can be entangled and enchained in the flesh 
(Col. ii. 18); the xveiua is the essence quickened, 
emancipated, become dominant through regeneration 
by the Spirit of God, and that by means of which 
man is lord of nature and of the flesh. Of this 
there is mention here: May your spirit, in which 
God's spirit dwells and rules (Rom. viii. 16; 1 Cor. 
ii, 11 with v. 12), be kept safe. It cannot be the 
Holy Spirit Himself, for He can suffer no hurt, and 


*[Atromp (Wersrer and Witunrson): “ ddoreActs 
seems to refer to the entirences of sunctification, whioh is 
Presently expressed in detail. ... = dAovg.’? Exricorr: 
Blislortna nc of the former word is (here especially) mainly 
of the latter, mainly qualiiative.”—J. L.) 
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80 needa not to be kept; to beware of grieving Him 
(Eph. iv.) is Soe different. But man’s spirit 
is threatened with defilement (2 Cor. vii. 1), whereby 
the divinely renewed life might again become retro- 
grade, so that ut last the wuxiuds should (as it were) 
no longer have any spirit (Jude 19).—On the con- 
trary, Wuxf, TE, is the spiritual nature as the 
quickening power of the body, as in animals; hence 
excitable through the senses, with faculties of per- 
ception and feeling. dpe, finally, is the wisely 
arranged instrument of the soul, and destined, there- 
fore, likewise for the service of the Lord (1 Cor. vi. 
13 sqq.); whereas odpf, which denotes first the bod- 
ily material, is further used to designate the whole 
man, as he with all his powers is enthralled by the 
sin-tainted corporeality ; comp. “3 already in Gen. 
vi. 8.—-The Apostle, then, expresses the wish that 
not merely the spirit may be kept (with reference to 
what had just preceded) from falling back out of the 
life of regeneration, but that the soul also in its 
strivings may be held still under the discipline of 
the spirit, and thus the body, freed more and more 
from the dominion of its lusts, become an obedient 
instrument in the service of sanctification. In this 
way covetousness, with its violations of brotherly 
love, will be overcome; believers become one heart 
and one soul-(Acts iv. 32); and fornication will ever 
more completely lose its power of allurement. This 
will be a sanctifying of the personality in all its pow- 
ers and functions—[For additional remarks on the 
scriptural usage in regard to wvedpa and puxh, see 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Note 5.—Dr. Hopes (on 
1 Cor, xv. 43, 44) denies, like our Author (and 
comp. Esrarp on Heb. iv. 12), a triplicity of sub- 
stance in the constitution of man. ‘The Bible,” he 
says, “ izes in man only two subjects or dis- 
tinct separable substances, the soul and body. And 
this has ever been a fundamental principle of Chris- 
tian anthropology.” In like manner Webster and 
WILkINson (Worpsworty) find here “a tripartite 
division rather of man’s faculties than of his nature.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Canpiisu (Life in a Risen 
Saviour, p. 171) remarks on our text; ‘“‘ There, 
according to a view of man’s organization, or the 
constitution of his nature, these commonly received, 
spirit, soul, body, are specified as its constituent parts 
or elementa, The spirit, or that higher principle of 
intelligence and thought peculiar to man alone in 
this world, to which we now usually restrict the 
name of mind or soul; the soul, or that lower prin- 
ciple of animal life—with its instincts selfish and 
social, its power of voluntary motion, its strange 
incipient dawn of reasoning,—which, common alike 
to man and beast, is so great a mystery in both; and 
the body, made to be the material organ and instru- 
ment of either principle, the higher or the lower ; 
these three in one, this trinity, ia our present human- 
ity."—ALForD: “7d xvedua is the spirit, the high- 
est and distinctive part of man, the immortal and 
responsible soul, in our common parlance: % yuxF is 
the lower or animal soul, containing the passions and 
desires (alria xurhoews Coixijs (dur, Pluto, Def. p. 
411), which we have in common with the brutes, but 
which in us is ennobled and drawn up by the rvetua. 
That St. Paul had these distinctions in mind, is plain 
al Jowett) from such places as 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

he spirit, that part whereby we are receptive of the 
Holy Spirit of God, is, in the unspiritual man, crushed 
down and subordinated to the animal soul (puyxh): 
he therefore is called Yuxucds, rvedua odx Ew, Jude 
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19."—To which may be added part of Exxicort’s 
note in loc. : ‘‘ Distinct enunciation of three compo- 
nent parts of the nature of man: the svetua, the 
higher of the two immaterial parts, being the ‘ vis 
superior, agens, imperans tn homine’ bared the 
, ‘vts inferior que agitur, movelur’ (ib,), the 
sphere of the will and the affections, and the true 
centre of the personality.” I should say that, on 
E..icotr’s own'theory, this distinction belongs rather 
to the wveipa.—J.L. . . . ‘It may be remarked 
that we frequently find instances of an apparent 
dichotomy, ‘body and soul’ (Matt. vi. 25, x. 28, al.) 
or ‘body and spirit’ (1 Cor. v. 3, vii. 34, al.), but 
such passages will only be found accommodations to 
the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part; the Yvyxf, in the former of the exceptional 
cases, including also the wvetua, just as in the latter 
case the wryevua also comprehends the yyf. . . . To 
assert that enumerations Jike the present are rhetor- 
ical (De W.), or worse, that the Apostle probably 
attached ‘no distinct thought to each of these 
words’ (Jowett), is plainly to set aside all sound 
rules of scriptural exegesis, Again, to admit the 
distinctions, but to refer them to Platonism (Line™.), 
is equally unsatisfactory, and equally calculated to 
throw doubt on the truth of the teaching. If St. 
Paul’s words do here imply the trichotomy above 
described . . ., then such a trichotomy is infallibly 
real and true. And if Plato or Philo have main- 
tained (us appears demonstrable) substantially the 
same views, then God has permitted a heathen and 
a Jewish philosopher to advance conjectural opinions 
which have been since confirmed by the independent 
age of an inspired Apostle.”—J. L.] 
‘ Faithful is he who calleth you; not dis 
appointing confidence, worthy of credit; THropo- 
RET: &Andhs. The participle is in the present: He 
does so continually (ch. ii. 12; Gal. v. 8); or as a 
substantive: Such is His nature (ch. J. 17 [12)); 
He ever lets operate the drawing of His Spirit— 
Who also will do it, the sanctifying and keeping, 
positively ; through grace is not irresistible, yet so 
that there is no failure on His part. The little word 
also gives prominence to the idea, that the keeping 
will answer to the calling of the faithful God, as car- 
rying it out even to the end. He perfects His entire 
work (Ps. xxii. 82 [81]; xxxvii. 5), The Epistle 
began with thanksgiving to God and His éxAcyh; it 
closes with praise of His faithfulness to the end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 12, 18.) In all churches, however young, 
apecBirepos were soon appointed (Acts xv. 23), 
without whom a church could not exist as such. 
God is a God of order (1 Cor. xiv. 88); and, with- 
out regulated ress the xpdecew 7a ia must 
have been neglected, and the wepepyd(eoSa: must 
have prevailed (1 Thess. iv. 11). In the earliest 
Epistles, however, the presidents have certainly as 
yet very little prominence; the spoiorduevos (Rom. 
xii, 8) and the xuBeprfoes (1 Cor. xii, 28) occupying 
a modest position behind other gifts and functions, 
Government, command, is not in the Church of 
Christ the first thing. In this place teaching is not 
yet attached to superintendency, but stands beside 
it as a special free gift. Nor even for the exercise 
of discipline (for example, 1 Cor. v.) is the office at 
all described as exclusively authorized, and so respon- 
sible; and quite as little is obedience to the bishops 
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commended, as in the Ignatian Epistles, as a pans 
cea; rather the Apostle foresees the possibility of 
corruptions even ys: the elders (Acts xx. 20). 
But a due esteem for faithful and laborious presi- 
dents is for the welfare of the church. The simple 
way in which our Epistle speaks of these relations, 
marks it as one of the earliest, But if at a later 
date we meet with fuller instructions (Eph. iv. 11, 
and especially in the Pustoral Epistles), still nowhere 
are the presidents clothed in the post-apostolic fash- 
ion with a character of absolute authority, as if they 
had an exclusive dignity different from the general 
priesthood of Christians (1 Pet. ii. 9). Their rule is 
rather conceived of always as standing in n 

connection with the Holy Spirit ruling in the whole 
Church (comp. 1 Pet. v. 8); the spiritually minded 
members of the church must exercise the ministry 
of office, that it may really appear to be spiritual 
work, and not merely an acting of hierarchical su- 
premacy, or even of a paid office. Nor does even 
the abuse of the wepiepyd(eoSa: drive the Apostle to 
a narrow and anxious one-sidedness in putting life 
into official chains—a proceeding, indeed, to which 
Moees himself was averse.—As regards the designa- 
tion of office-bearera, the opinion that has most 
widely prevailed is, that in the earliest period xpeo- 
Bérepos (elder) and éxloxowos (overseer) are synony- 
mous; and this is, in fuct, favored by such texts as 
Acts xx. 17, 28; Tit. i. 5, 7. Yet the view of Gux. 
pert (in Rupk_pacn and Guericxs’s Zeitschrif?, 
1854, p. 56, sqq.) is worthy of examination, that in 
the earliest period xpeoBérepos was the general title 
of honor for all church functionaries, who fell apart 
into 1. éwfoxowo: and 2. S:deovor, the two divisions 
that meet us Phil. i. 1 and in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
James v. 14 speaks of those who waited on the sick, 
and calls them xpecBbrepo:;* on the other hand, 
Acts xx. and Tit. i. speak only of the higher class 
of presbytera, the bishops; ¢ whereas 1 Tim. v. 17 
distinguishes amongst the elders those who labor in 
the word and doctrine from others who do not, and 
yet ch. 3ii, 2 requires from every éxfoxowos that he 
be apt toteach. Those xomiéyres, therefore, amongst 
the elders would probably be bishops. If one de- 
sired to maintain, even in the passage of the 5th 
chapter, the identity of bishops and elders generally, 
he would have to find in xoma@yres the description 
of those who take pains therein; but in that case 
would the others who proved deficient be neverthe. 
less worthy of double honor? { With the teaching 
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Gundert (see Mosnrin’s Commentaries, Cent. J. 
§ 87), and is, indeed, at variance with all the indications of 
the New Testament oL. 

t [But to say that in the Church of Ephecus there ex- 
isted a plurality of diocesan or monarchical bishops, or that 
Paul left Titus in Crete to ordain a number of such func- 
fooere in every city, would be self-evidently absurd.— 


t e moet natura] inference from 1 Tim. v. 17 is, that 
at the time when that © was written there were elders 
who ruled, but did not , and who, if they ruled well, 

to be accounted worthy of double honor; while this 

y due to those of the elders, who, 

a higher officia! appointment, or y agreement 
am e elders themselvea, not only ruled, and ruled 
well, but labored also in the word and doctrine; just as on 
the br A game principle it might be said, that double honor 
was more emphatically due to such elders of the 
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bishop, and under his direction, there might be de- 
veloped the richest abundance of spiritual gifta, 
which were not confined to office (1 Cor. xiv. 26-32) 
The mode of election, finally, is not yet constitution- 
ally regulated. Roos: There was at that time no 
isputing about the right of patronage.—If the 
Apostle requires that a bishop must have a good 
even of them which are without (1 Tim. iii, 
7), 80 much the less, certainly, would presidents have 
been forced on a church, in whom it had no confi- 
dence. The Apostles could allow the churches large 
scope, for they could trust them, that they yielded 
themselves tu the guidance of Christ’s Spirit. But 
where this prerequisite should not exist, to think of 
helping the Church by committing to the congrega- 
tions comprehensive rights of government—this were 
a proceeding for which there could, at least, be no 
appeal to the Apostles. It is certain that the Apos- 
tles would have laid bands on no one of whom they 
had known : He stands not in our doctrine, which 
we have received from the Lord (comp. Acts ii, 42; 
1 Tim, v. 22). 
2, (Vv. 18-15.) Respect for the presidents is 
with the peace of the church ; and, on the 
other hand, peace relieves for them the burden of 
Office, Peaceableness, however, must not be a cor- 
rapt allowance of all disorder. A true keeping of 
the peace does not exclude, but includes, discipline. 
It is a morbid symptom of our time, that it can so 
little endure discipline. It is true that to administer 
it in a proper way is a delicate matter, requiring both 
inwardly and outwardly much wisdom, love, patience, 
and self-denial, But it is none the less a false lenity 
and a criminal selfishness, listlessly to allow others, 
who are intrusted to us, to go to ruin. If a man is 
willing, not merely to deliver lordly admonitions to 
othera, but to begin with the beam in his own eye, 
and also not to sin his brother by neglecting 
to admonish him (Lev. xix. 17; Ezek. iii. 17 sqq.), 
but to warn him at whatever risk of suffering for it, 
be can in this way maintain peace even amidst the 
smaults of enemies. 

& (Vv. 16-18.) The gospel produces no joyless 
sullenness, but true joy for all people (Luke ii, 10), 
in hope (Rom. xii. 12), in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv. 
17), in the Lord ( iv. 1 [4}). When vexed 
with temptations, we cannot, indeed, feel it as joy, 
but we should so account it (James i. 2). Whatever 
occasion of sadness is contained in affliction (ch, 
i-iii), it nevertheless promotes our salvation ; and 
the man who not merely seeka, but has the Lord, in 
him is the fulness of joy (John xv. 11; xvi. 24; 
xvii, 18), Prayer is the means to this end, From 
fear of mechanism in prayer, some would 
merely its free spirit, But the likely result of that 
is a yielding to hindrances, We are not so free from 

that we should be able to leave the mat- 
ter to our inclination, Practice, when attended to 
hot as a legal penalty, but in hearty fidelity, awakens 
the right disposition; only in way can one 
cupés assist another, 20 that the ees xpévos 
shall be filled with the spirit of prayer, and prayer 
become the keynote of the soul. Pxtag.: Si Jugier 

lingua, tamen corde, Who acts thus? 
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xii. 12; Epb, vi. 18. If, for the quickening of de. 
votion, the Apostle counsels us to give thanks, it is 
but the other side of the same truth, when the coun- 
sel of an experienced Christian was: Still repent! 
for that only is true thanksgiving, which confesses: 
Of Thy ate ra not worthy; and that only true 
repentance, which utters itself in iving, that 
God is nevertheless our God, eee 

4. (Vv. 19-22.) It is a real trial of the spirit, the 
way in which a man treats the manifestations of 
spiritual gifts, and also their excesses, How easily 
do we fall either into a temper of undue excitement, 
whereby the limits of propriety and discretion are 
broken through, or, in opposition to this, into an un- 
easy or haughty, cold distrust of everything unusual | 
In movements of the stronger sort there is, indeed, 
an element of discomfort, disturbance, offence ; they 
contain a presumption of abandoning the common 
track, and the danger is imminent, that with con- 
fused or even impure minds every of order may 
be despised, and that what began in tho Spirit may 
find its sad end in the flesh, By word and example 
the Apostle shows us, that we are neither blindly to 
assent to everything, nor suspiciously to reject every- 
thing. Quench not the Spirit, What is really spirit, 
should develop itself in a free and living way. The 
only thing required is, that it stand the proof that it 
is really spirit from the Spirit of God. In that case, 
though it may be strange and troublesume to the 
world, a spiritual man confesses it. It is owing to 
the narrowness of our hearts, that we are so annoyed 
by whatever is not according to our way. On tho 
other hand, there may be a large-heartedness that 
neglects to try whether something is of Divine qual- 
ity, and that perhaps just while a false appeal is- 
made to the apostolic word: Prove all things. On 
this point Rizgsr has already remarked, that that. 
bas come to be a huntginan’s halloo, as if in every 
heap of rubbish we must look for pearla, When, 
for example, one asks us to inquire whether there is 
not more truth in the Chinese religion than in the 
Christian, that has nothing at all to do with the word 
of the Apostle. According to this, as according to 
that of John (1 John iv. 1), the question is, to try 
the spirita, whether they are of God, But there are 
spirits which are not 80; false prophets (2 Thess, 
ii.); deceivers or deceived; nay, with an honest 
intention erroneous human inferences may be drawn 
from what the Spirit saith (comp. Acta xxi. 4, 11-14), 
There is really nowhere a formula, in which a man 
can comfortubly rest. The matter must therefore be 
tried; but how? The great thing is to try by the 
right test, and not mere cavils and idle talk. Even 
in the things of this world it is folly to criticise aught 
without knowledge; much more, then, in Divine: 
things. There we toust be sure that we actually 
have the Divine rule. Even entrance into the faith 
does not take place blindly and without proof (John 
vii. 17); the knowledge, that the gospel is what our 
deepest necessity requires, admits of systematic de- 
velopment as a branch of apologetic science. But 
here Paul speaks of a trial, where a standing within 
the evangelical faith is already presupposed, and the 
question now is, whether this or that novelty is in 
accordance therewith. On what assurance of the 
truth the Apostle himself proceeds is shown by Gal, 
i. 8. A trial, therefore, in the Apostle’s sense pro- 
ceeds on the certainty of the fundamental apostolio 
truth, Even De Wertre does not claim, that the 
rationalistic first principle, as to natural reason being 
the judge of Divine revelation, is to be derived from 
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our passage, For, 1. he says that the object of the 
trial is not revelation itself, but its reproduction, 
application, appropriation by thoee Christianly in- 
spired ; and, 2. that the rule is not to be the ration- 
alistic reasun (that unknown z), but the Christian 
axvedua; a legitimate trial requiring faith asa pre- 
requisite. But then De Wetre himself again in 
some measure introduces rationalism, when he gays, 
1, that in Scripture we have simply the apostolic 
reproduction of the original revelation (as if the 
latter were not thus reduced to an z /), and, 2, that 
man carries in himself the germ of the svevna, the 
reason, which, indeed, is first unbound and unfolded 
through Christ; Christians, consequently, would have 
to test by means of the Christian consciousness awak- 
ened in them, with the Christianly enlightened rea- 
eon. But Christian consciousness is too weak an 
expression for the wxyvevya according to the sense of 
Scripture, For this supposes, not merely illumina- 
tion, but regeneration, and so a real, practical pro- 
cess of sanctification in submission to the word. At 
all events, we attain to the ryvetua in quite another 
way than that of criticism. Whoever has received 
it, bears in himself the witness that the Spirit is 
truth, and that this spiritual life is attained in no 
other way than from this source. Comp. Gess, Das 
Leugniss des Heil. Geistes in the Apologetische Bei- 
trige of Gess and Riccensacn, Basel, 1863. Hence 
follows the right treatment of the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit in different directions, The prophetic 
element, awakenings amongst the people, and such 
like, should not, alongside of the regular ministry, 
be despised, or suppressed, but tested, and held to a 
steady sobriety. And so, on the other hand, with 
regard to the gift of yva@ors, a profounder scientific 
research and knowledge, against which there easily 
arises in excited circles a spirit of contempt and dis 
trust. The gospel, however, is no dead letter, but 
itself invites to ever-new labor of thought. Nor is 
the right of examination limited to teachers, or even 
to a council of bishops, According to 1 Cor, xii, 10 
the 8idxpiois wvevpdrey is a peculiar charism, a kind 
of receptive prophesying, incapable, therefore, of 
producing, but of inestimable value as a sound coun- 
‘terpoise to possible irregularities; a mark of the 
doxAnpla of an apostolic church, This gift must 
‘show itself by its connection with the truth of God; 
‘only one in whom God’s word is a living, sanctifying 
‘power gives evidence of the ability to test; and it is 
then a spiritual labor of no slight character, nor to 
‘be reached through external regulation, To train 
‘the laity to a Christian self-dependence is the aim of 
a truly evangelical ministry. Where that gift is 
present, there is possible a wise, confident treatment 
of intellectual and spiritual movements; people then 
‘stop saying to one another what the Wiirtemberg 
superintendent Wrser heard from the peasant 
Micnagy Haun: ‘* How comes it that our parsons 
‘are always preaching that men ought to be convert- 
ed, and, when one is converted, they cannot bear 
‘it ?? to which, after being silent for some time, he 
‘replied, ‘God knows he is right!” None the less 
mindful, however, are we still of the truth, that it is 
‘not everything claiming to be Divine that is so; as 
the lady Von Krispengr confessed on her death- 
bed: ‘Often have I taken for the voice of God 
what was nothing but the fruit of my fancy and my 
pe Yet she was able to add: “* What good I 
ave done will remain; what evil I have done, God’s 

mercy will blot out.” 
5. (Vv. 28, 24.) Peace is bere properly to be 
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taken in its fulness of meaning, Hebr. ti>t, life 
unimpaired (comp. dAcxAnpos, G23), the full feel- 
ing of life in the strength of the atonement. With 
this agrees aleo the opposite, confusion (1 Cor. x:v. 
33). This peace alone makes joy possible even in 
suffering, and thanksgiving even in distress and 
affliction. But God alone brings us to the enjoy- 
ment of a true peace, not only with one another (v. 
13), but first in and with Himself. This comes to 
pass through an all-pervading sanctification. Sptrit 
and soul——the two designations may be used indiffer- 
ently, when the question is not about diversity of 
functions, but solely about the one and the same 
substance; thus yWuy4 stands with capa, Matt. x. 
28; and again wveipa with capa, 1 Cor. vii. 34 
(whereas here the point is, not simply the preserva- 
tion of life, but sanctification and the service of 
God); wvetpua with odpt (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19; 2 Cor. 
vii, 1) denotes the two ruling principles, But where 
the exact testing and sifting of the motives of action 
are spoken of, whether they proceed from above or 
from beneath, there it is said that the word of God, 
as a two-edged sword, pierces to the dividing aeun- 
der of soul and spirit (Heb. iv. 12). And so here 
the discourse regards the sanctifying and keeping of 
all man’s functions, For the spirit cannot truly 
serve God, if soul and body continue in their natu- 
ral state of estrangement from the life that is of 
God, but they too must (slowly, gradually, with con- 
flict and trial, with daily mortifying of the odpt, and 
yet with carcfulucss for the oda) be drawn into the 
sanctifying process, and that must be inwrought into 
them. Otherwise our reason apologizes for sin; it 
savoreth not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men; the conscience is lulled to sleep; 
the emotions and feelings of the sovl sway up and 
down; the body is allowed to go unchecked in its 
wants and impulses, The whole must be changed. 
Very well Von Gertacn: The spirit of man is sanc- 
tified and kept, when God's Spirit dwells in it and 
rules it; the soul is sanctified, when the Divinely 
sanctified spirit controls it, when all its feelings, all 
its longings and strivings, however neccessary to the 
maintenance in man of his proper life, and to the 
exertion thereby of an influence also on the world 
around, are yet perfectly subordinated to God and 
the spirit, The body is sanctified, when its instincts 
and wants are ruled and regulated by the spirit 
through the soul, and its members are made alto- 
gether instruments of holiness. It might seem as if 
in the sanctification of the spirit the sanctification of 
the soul and the body were already included. But 
it is of importance that the latter also is mentioned 
here and frequently, to guard us against the danger. 
ous error, that possibly the spirit might serve God, 
whilst the soul and the body persist in serving sin.— 
The Apostle here, as throughout the entire Epistle 
(ch, 1.10; ii. 19; iii, 18; iv. 15), directs our view 
toward the coming of the Lord. Then only will the 
true judgment be held, as never once before the pri- 
vate conscience (1 Cor. iv. 3-5). 

No peace, therefore, with sin! In order to our 
standing in that judgment, we need to place our re- 
liance not on ourselves, but solely on the faithfulnesa* 
of God. Having begun His work in us, He will also 
perfect it (Phil. i. 6; 1 Cor. i.9; x. 18; 1 Pet. i. 5), 
Human exhortations and resolutions, necessary ag 
they are, and though an emanation from God’s faith- 
fulness, an instrument in His hand, an occasion of 
growth in a varied experience, yet do not carry 
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within themselves the guarantee of success. Only 
that which the grace of God supplies is a pledge of 
the greater gift: He will not forsake His own work. 
This alone secures for us the possibility of reaching 
perfection. Am I already holy? perfectly holy? 
who would dare to make such an assertion, in pres- 
ence of Phil. iii. 12; James iii. 2; 1 John i. 8-10? 
and still we are not at liberty to indulge ourselves in 
acomfortable repose. Certainly the last text shows 
us, how little 1 John ili. 9 is to be explained in the 
sense of a frightfully erroneous perfectionism. Even 
the maturest Christians, when dying, draw their com- 
fort from the thought, not how holy they are, but 
that they are in Christ. The holiness of the Saviour 
covers their sins and imperfections, But this new 
garment consumes the old man, Faith, which, ap- 
prehended by Christ, apprehends Christ [Phil. iii, 
12}, is no idle amusement of vain hopes, but a going 
forth out of ourselves, and a casting of ourselves 
with all oar powers on Christ, To be kept in Christ 
with spirit, soul, and body, that is to be kept indeed. 
The man who stands there is not yet, it is true, per- 
fectly holy, but that is the point, nevertheless, toward 
which he will strive heartily. Such is the evangeli- 
eal doctrine of perfection. On the certainty of sal- 
vation, comp. the Apolog. Beitrdge of Gess and Ria- 
GENBACH, pp. 230-233. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv, 12, 13. Heuser: Paul beseeches. A sen- 
timent of cordial esteem and gratitude is something 
eo tender, that it does nut at all admit of the co- 
ercion of a command; especially esteem for our 
teachers.—Berlenburger Bibel: What the Holy Spirit 
might command, for that He beseeches and im- 

lores.—7he same: Know them; that it may not 
be said: They knew nothing of Joseph.— Who labor 
amongst (or on) you ; Zwinatt: Non enim est otian- 
dum, non stertendum. Et labor arduus est, predi- 
care verbum Dei—Catvin: From the number of 
masters must be excluded all slow bellies (Tit, i, 
12).—Berlenburger Bibel: Teachers are not called 
to laziness, nor yet to an animal (mere outward bod- 
ily) activity. Spiritual labor is the soul’s earnest 

i ing, wrestling, and searching, not only for 
one’s self, but for others; a laboring in prayer and 
patience (comp. 2 Cor, xi.; also Col. i 29; iL 1; 
Gal. iv. 19).—Heosner: Teachers desire to make 
something of men; this labor is a great thing; but 
it is not always ized as such.—-T'o choose Jabor- 
ing for souls as one’s exclusive calling is a service 
that requires effort, and in which at the same time 
the heart of faithful labor shuns admeasurement,— 
Carvin: It is not in vain that these marks are 
noted; by them believers are to distinguish the true 
pastors.-Curysostom has already very unapostolic 
effusions on ill-will towards the pricsta, through 
whom alone we receive admission to the kingdom of 
heaven and its tremendis mysteriis.—HEvuBNER: To 
posi rhage those who wish rei and to frus- 
trate their labor, brings us sensible damage.—Beri. 
Bib.: The labor divided into presiding and exhort- 
ing.—If thou observest defects in the presidents, do 
not withdraw from them thy loving intercession.— 
To preside is not to domineer (1 Pet. v. 3; 2 Cor. i. 
24).—The same: To preside is to lead the way, not 
haughtily to tyrannize.—A legitimate presidency is 
exercised in the Lord, therefore not in one’s own 
tame. It is subject to the trial of spirits, But the 


presidents are not merely the mouths by which the 
church speaks; they serve the church as belonging 
to Christ; they serve Christ in it-—Admonition is 
not the pleasantest duty, but the severest.— Zhe 
same: Presidents must learn to have zeal with 
knowledge, to correct with wisdom, to rebuke in 
love.—Zhe same: Exhortation includes all Divine 
methods of admonition, encouragement, excitation. 
It is the particular application of the word to this 
and that person; not merely publicly, but in private, 

Heuser: The love of an honest teacher has no 
price ; only warm love is its worthy reward. 

Dieprica: Quarrels and divisions easily occur, 
when the preacher's office is not honored.—On the 
other hand, where there is a tendency to strife, there 
the warnings of the presidents are dis ed.— 
[Vauacuan: Subordination is peace.—J. L. 

M. Henry: Ministers should rather mind the 
work and duty they are called ¢o, than affect vener 
able and honorable rames they may be called dy.— 


dL 

Chactures : Christian liberty not an anarchy.— 
All Church organization finds its warrant, vitality, 
and blessing in Christ. The whole relation of pastor 
and people grows out of their joint relation to Him, 
—-TuterscH: The Church, although composed of 
members who are all called to be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, has yet been from the beginning not 
mere Spirit, but the very Body of Christ, in which 
every part has that place and duty which have beer 
assigned to it by God, and no other. The Church is 
the most perfect of all organizations, and Christianity 
the completion of all ordinances.—J. L. 

V. 14, Hecsyer: It is the duty of all to further 
the tcacher’s work, and to take part in his cares.— 
Rieaer: There is nothing more unhandsome, than 
when one will be everything, and is afraid of missing 
aught through the co-operation of others; whatever 
God grants to another to perform, that we ought to 
enjuy as really a common good.--ZwInG_i: It is the 
duty of all to exhort one another, and so much the 
less to be displeased, when others perform it.—By 
no means should we leave exhortation to teachers, 
and ourselves maintain a sluggish peace. It is not 


to maintain peace, when no one dares to say ate ; 


and no one allows aught to be said to him. e 
peace exists only where the truth sanctifies all._— 
Every one is known by his neighbors better than by 
his minister, from whom much is concealed, 

CaLVIN: Remedia morbis sunt accommodanda,— 
Heuser: It is truly a Christ-like work [ein wahres 
Jesuswerk], to interest one’s self in souls for which 
others regard labor as lost. Rude persons, who will 
submit to no order, need earnest correction, reproofs, 
challenges ; faint-hearted ones, the class opposite to 
the rude, despondent, never satisfied with therne 
selves, need comfort; the weak, failing often, doing 
their part imperfectly, need help and support; every 
man needs patience, because every man has some- 
thing about him that others find troublesome and 
repugnant.—The sooner exhortation is given, the 
easier it goes.—To comfort may prove wearisome, 
especially when what is desired is not the evangelical 
comfort, to be still under the hand of God.—Cat- 
vin: When with one or two attempts at consolation 
we do not reach our end, we easily become annoycd. 
—Berl, Bib.: We must not take on airs with the 
lowly, but put ourselves on their level.—Those weak 
in understanding, faith, love, inclination to holiness, 
we must so much the less abandon to themsclvcs,.— 
Patience is not indifference, for it endures what it 
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izes as evil; therefore ia it a grace, to be able 
to be patient (1 Pet. ii. 19).* Impatience is weak- 
ness.—Starke: This Divine disposition (to be slow 
to wrath) we too should have in ourselves; as a fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22).—Every Christian has yet 
his faults; what is there in me that others have to 
bear (Eph. iv. 82)? Let us therefore exercise pa- 
tience towards the members of our family, and not 
merely towards strangers; towards those in a hum- 
ble position, and not merely towards the eminent. 

V. 15. Hecsner: It is the duty of Christians to 
maintain the spirit of love in the Church, and de- 
stroy all seeds of bitterness.—Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, is a principle of Divine justice; but selfish- 
nessa would execute it in an arbitrary style.—Starke: 
To requite good with evil is devilish ; to requite evil 
with evil is heathenish; to requite good with good 
is commendable; to requite evil with is Chris- 
tian.—Carysostom: What harm can be done to the 
man, who is able even to requite evil with good? 
Whereas the bee, along with its sting, parts with its 
life.—Abigail knew how to warn David. Zinzen- 
dorf said, that his chief aim was to love those who 
injured him. 

Vv. 12-15. Srockwzyrr: The Apostle is con- 
cerned about two things, that there be mutual ex- 
hortation, and that peace be maintained, Both are 
important; both must go band in hand, Neither 
should be a hindrance in the way of the other. The 
one can prosper only when the other does; and the 
welfare of the Church, only when both are duly re- 
garded. 

V. 16. Hecbyer: The Christian is always under 
the cross, and always in joy.. Christianity the way 
to true gladness. But the gladness of a Christian is 
inward, deep, silent. And the path to this gladness 
lies only through sorrow. Res severa verum gau- 
dium.—There is much sorrow in the world; but it is 
only true mourning that is blessed (Matt. v. 4). The 
work of God’s grace is the most glorious that can 
gladden the heart of man. Joy likewise belongs to 
the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22).—Rizczer: We 
may even be assailed by a variety of fortune; only 
the foundation of hope, as the proper source of 
Christian joyousness, should under all changes re- 
main the same,—Berl. Bib.: Many suppose that 
there is not in the world a more wretched, unhappy 
man than a true Christian ; in this way the devil dis- 
heartens people.—But prayerful joy alone is true 
joy.—[{Barrow’'s Sermon on this text opens thus: 
“* Rejotce evermore! QO good Apostle, how accept- 
able rules dost thou prescribe! O gracious God, 
how gracious laws dost Thou impose !’—See also a 
Sermon by Dr. Donne, and four by Dr. Gatz.— 
J. 1. 

. 17. Zwinett: True prayer is the lifting of 
the heart to God, not empty, wordy babble.—Lv- 
THRR, in StaRKkE: The whole life of a genuine Chris- 
tian goes on continually in prayer. For, though he 
is not constantly moving his lips or multiplying 
words, yet the heart, like the artery and heart in the 
body, goes on beating unceasingly with sighs, and 
the more that blows, vexation, and distress become 
severely afffictive and urgent, with so much the 
greater force does this sighing and praying proceed, 
even orally, so that you can as little find a Christian 
without prayer as a living man without a pulse, 
which stands never still, though the man is sleeping 
or doing something else, and he is not aware of it.— 


* (Towro yap xdpis, «trra—d. LJ 


Rizcer: To pray without growing weary, without 
yielding to hindrances, without despairing of the 
salvation of God, is to pray without ceasing. All 
sayings of Scripture must be reduced to practice also 
in that Spirit by whom they were uttered; under 
whose auspices we never take aim too high, nor is 
any indulgence given to the sluggishness of the 
flesh When you do not at once receive the thing 
prayed for, do not therefore give over; hold on 
(Rom, xii, 12).—Berl. Bib.: Four great hindrances 
to prayer: 1. too much outward business uncom- 
manded by God; 2. too little subduing of the body ; 
3. too little privacy; 4. too great slothfulness.— 7he 
same: If thou wouldst not cease to pray, cease not 
to desire. The fervor of love is the cry of the heart, 
AUGUSTINE, a8 quoted by WorpswortH: Continuous 

esire is continuous prayer. If you cease to desire, 
you are dumb, you have ceased to pray.—J. L.J— 
Kinpie (in the Erfakrungen am Kranken- und 
Sterbebette, p. 218) does not allow the validity of the 
complaint; J cannot pray; as you have complained 
thus to me, a man, you can just as certainly sigh to 
God, and say: Alas, O God, I can no longer pray! 
and so you are already engaged in prayer.—[See two 
Sermons by Barrow on this verse.—J. L.] 

V.18. That man is very unthankful to God, to 
whom the righteousness of Christ and the hope of 
eternal life are not of so much consequence, that he 
can rejoice in the midst of sorrow. Thankegiving is 
a bridle on our desires. We are indecd permitted 
to pray earnestly, yet so that God’s will be dearer to 
us than our own.—Riecer: One finds always occa- 
sion for thankegiving, when we Jearn to understand 
how even that which seems adverse is thus well 
arranged for the quelling of the flesh and its dispo- 
sition, and for the relief of the Spirit.—Berl. Brod. : 
The best thanksgiving is expressed in obedience, so 
that we again present to Him all that we have re- 
ceived from Him.—Cnrrysostom : Hast thou suffered 
some evil thing? Why, if thou dost so choose, 
there is nothing evil in it. Give God thanks, ard 
then it is changed into a blessing. With Cnrysos- 
ToM it was an axiom: Zhere is but one calamity, stn, 
And after many sorrows he died with the words; 
God be praised for everything! [8édta re Ocg 
adyrepy évexey.|—To the thankful there is ever im- 
parted an increase of blessing, Ps. 1. 23.% [A beau- 
tiful hymn on this verse by Mrs. Mera Hevssen, sce 
in Scnarr’s German Hymn-Book, Philad. 1869, 
No. 30.] 

Vv. 16-18, Srocxwxyver: In what way may we 
attain to the ability of complying with the summons 
to be always joyful? The will of God is first of all, 
that thou too shouldst be in Christ. Then hast thou 
God for thy Father; then is thy whole life in God 
and with God, with a heart that ever prays, that is, 
is ever directed toward God. Then art thou joyful 
in God (Ps. xxiii. 25 sqq.), though not always tri- 
umphing aloud. When in the very depths of the 
soul is a still unreconciled conscience, no man can 
be truly glad; but let the peace of God dwell in the 
heart’s depths, and it is possible for thee, as a child 
of God, to weep as if thou wept not—to be sorrow- 
ful, and yet always rejoicing. 2. But how shall we 
attain to this sure and constant communion through 
Christ with God? There are very many interrup- 
tions te the course of our prayers; pleasure and sor- 


* fAccording to Lutner’s version: “ Wer Dank opfert, 
der preset mich ; und da isl der Weg, dass ich thm zeige dasa 
Heil Goltes.°—J. L.] 
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row find us often unprepared. Now even that must 
invite us to prayer, and also to thanksgiving. If 
still unable to give thanks for everything, we may 
nevertheless iz all things, at least for the earlier 
blessings already received; not as if all that was to 
go for nothing; till we learn also to give thanks 
even for chastisement itself. But especially is that, 
which God in Christ has done in thee, worthy of the 
loftiest praise. To be still uncertain as to our gra- 
cious state is a heart-trouble, sorer than all suffering. 
Whereas to bave found mercy makes temporal afflic- 
tions light. We perceive also how little salutary 
would be a time of undisturbed prosperity, in which 
the heart would become corrupted and ever more 
Not till sin and infirmity lie wholly behind 
us, will our whole life be everlasting devotion and 


greedy. 


unspeakable joy.—Comp. Pav. Geauarpr’s Hymn, 
Nicht s0 traurig, nicht so sehr, &c. 


V. 19. SrdAggtrx: The Holy Spirit in His gra- 
cious workings is quenched by the pious against their 
will through carelessness, so that the light of joy and 
strength declines in them, and they have to rekindle 
it with ardent sighs; but the ungodly suppress the 


Holy Spirit’s knocking by wanton resistance.—Berl. 


Bib. : Check the power of the Spirit neither in your 
selves nor in others. By dissipation amongst vani- 


ties we quench the Spirit in ourselves, We should 
always resist ourselves rather than others.—RikGer : 


In things of the Spirit we do not exercise as much 


reasonableness as in the affairs of civil life, where we 
know bow to turn to ase the gifts and intelligence 
of every citizen; whilst in spiritual things, on ac- 
count of the apprehended abuse, we attempt an utter 
extinction. —Von Gertacu: One main cause of the 
decay of our Church is, that the activity of the laity, 
the manifestation of the gifts vouchsafed to them for 


the common advantage, has no regular sphere of 


operation (comp. 1 Cor. xiv.).—There the life is con- 
tracted and withered. 

V. 20. Heusxer: Prophesvings are, strictly 
speaking, considered by the Christian; he is not a 
sceptic, nor an unbeliever, but neither is he credu- 
lous—Prophets appear even along with the written 
word; only not in opposition to it; they are rather 
those in whom the word becomes living, and through 
them also for others, The Reformers were the 


prophets of their century; Spexer one of those of 


the century that followed. Nor was there wanting 
to them aleo the stamp of the hatred which they had 
to endure (Matt, v. 11, 12).—Berl. Bib.: We should 
duly regard the manner in which God works won- 
drously even in novices, and give the glory to Him 
alune. 


[Oa vv. 16-20 Bishop Brveripgr has Brief 
Notes, and a Sermon on vy. 18,—J. L.} 

V. 21. Zwixnert: Prove all things; that holds 
good of things that are still doubtful, and respecting 
which the judgment is still unsettled.—Berl. Bid, : 
It is one thing, to prove; another, to destroy. For 
the trial there is needed the Spirit of God, and a 
humble mind, that will bend and bow.—Whatever 
novelty presents itself is to be proved by the already 
authenticated 1 We are required to discern, 
not only ungodly sprit, but likewise human admix- 
tures with the truth, We are to allow ourselves to 
be proved by the Spirit of God (Ps. crxxix.). Hu- 
man reason judges differently in different individu- 


do the Apustles recommend! And how contempti- 
ble in their view is a blind and implicit faith !— 
WarteRLanp’s Sermon on this verse: I. Care and 
discretion in choosing ; IL Firmness and steadiness 
in retaining.—J. L. 

V. 22. Verum index sui e falsi.—Hxzipetpena 
CaTECHISM, Quest. 114: (We should) with earnest 
purpose begin to live, not only according to some, 
but all, the commandments of God.—SrockMeEveR : 
Shun evil of every kind, even when there is no in 
tention of evil; when it is not a lie, but an error; 
even when it is found in an otherwise well-enlight- 
ened, respectable, beloved person; even when it is 
proposed in connection with what is true and good; 
even when it has much that is plausible and attract. 
ive, Whatever conflicts with the wurd of God is 
of evil, let it seem never so obvious, 

V. 23. Without peace no sanctification [CHar- 
nock: God is first the God of peace, before He be 
the God of sanctification.—J. L4, without sanctifica- 
tion no peace.—RrieGEer: Man can indeed do noth- 
ing without God; but God also will do nothing with- 
out man, and the proof of his obedience at every 
step.—Srarke: Blessed the man, to whom God is a 
God of peace in Christ, and not a God of vengeance 
out of Christ.*—The God of peace has thoughts of 
peace toward us,—Rizaer: Peace with God is first 
of all the atonement, effected on the cross by the 
blood of Jesus, and received by us in faith, But 
here the idea is still broader, and embraces likewise 
everything whereby God holds us in subjection to 
Himself, so that all striving and cavilling against 
God ceases, and on the contrary everything in man 
submits itself contentedly under God, passes under 
the easy yoke of Christ, is kept by a cheerful and 
willing spirit to a joyful life according to the will of 
God, and so peace with God and in God rules in the 
heart. This God of peace, drawing us thus entirely 
to Himself, by the very same means sanctifies us, 
For truly our sanctification is the willing and con- 
tented surrender to God, to His will and service, and 
cleaving to Him forever.—This requires on our side 
pursuit and effort, but in the strength which God fur- 
nishes (Phil. ii. 12 sq.). Therefore, no peace with 
sin, not even with any favorite sin; entire sanctifica- 
tion is the aim.—Berl, Bib.: By the fall we are 
wholly corrupted; the sanctifying process would 
take possession of us wholly. Presently we are 
afraid that we may become too holy.—[Bishop WIL- 
SON: spirtl, soul, body. All these have been defiled, 
and all must be regenerated.—J. L.] 

V. 24. Brnog.: In this brief word is contained 
the sum of all consolation.—Berl. Bib.: We must 
not rest in the best of rules, but betake ourselves to 
God Himself. Otherwise an idolatry grows out of 
the rules, 

auGcHAN: God not only speaks, but will do. 
With Him words are never disjoined from deeds, 
nor promises from their performance.—J. L. 

Vv. 23, 24. Srockmzyer: From the Apostle’s 
benediction, as earnest as it is comforting, we may 
see that the question concerns a thorough sanctifica- 
tion; 1. What is it? Not a superficial transforma. 
tion here and there, but a renovation of our entire 
nature; 2, Why is it so highly necessary? Because 
that will be the subject of inquiry and judgment on 


als, 20 long as we are unenlightened (1 Cor. ii. 14); P 
; i Tt is a atill serious thought, that as the God of 
the poe oe. ee is directed to such as Coates jeag thea ae the pease By AS ne oe 0 


peace, God is in 
Pest John v. 22; Acts xvii. 31; Rev. xix. 11-21; &.— 


[Bxxsos: What a glorious freedom of thought | J. L. 
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the day of judgment and decision of our eternal 
destiny; 3. How is it possible? Not in our own 
strength; nor ure we referred to ourselves, where we 
should find only weakness and corruption, but to the 
steadfast, gracious will, and the thoughts of peace, 
of Almighty God.—{Irexavs, in WorpswortH: 
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— 


What reason had the Apostle to pray for a perfect 
preservation of those elements (soul, body, and 
spirit), unless he knew the reunion of all three, and 
tbat there is one salvation for them all? They will 
ay pate who present all three blameless to God.— 


Vv. 
Conclusion of the Epistle with Salutation and Benediction. 


Co. V. 25-28, 


25, 26, 27 


Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss. I 


charge [adjure]' you by the Lord, that this [the, rj] epistle be read unto all 
28 the holy” brethren, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with you. Amen.° 


1 V, 27.—A. B. D.! E. évopaigee (found nowhere else); Sin. and most others, dpxigéw, which is, ndecd, more common 


fn the New Testament (Mark v. 7; Acts xi 
merely a correction. 

ries give tho full force of the Greek ver 

3 V. 27.—aylots is wanting in B. D. 

and in most of the versions. 


Riggenbach brackets it in his version.—J. L.] 
V. 28.—auyy at the close is wanting in B. D.! F. G. 
editors generally omit it ; Riggenbach brackets.—J. L.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
1, (V. 25.) Brethren, pray for us (a) wepl, 


x. 13;—the onl 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott edit évopx.—Nearly all versio 
as E. V. does in the other instances, and here in 
Wette ie pr: bh igh ut ba i usual and 

e Wette is probably t in holding, that it was omitted as being un and apparent) 
superfluous, rather than it was added ; it is found also at Heb. iii. 1. dont, ‘Alford. 


; most of the authoritics have it, and so Sin. [The critical] 


other instances], and therefore, perhaps, in the present 
ns and commenta- 
6D 


er Te L.) 
primé manu; but is found im A. K. L., Sin. secundd menz, 


{It is omitted by Lachmann, Tischen 


' ceived and read in public by the presidents, requires 
them, first of all, to salute and kiss all the brethren 
in the Apostle’s name. Ewatp even asserts that vv. 


B. D.', is unsuitable [Lacuwann inserts the xaf in | 25-27, beginning so abruptly, were plainly added by 
brackets.—J. L.]). The closing words are concise | Paul in his own hand for the authentication of the 
and hearty. First, he solicits intercession in behalf , letter, according to 2 Thess. fii. 17 (in pursuance of 
of his apostolic calling ; this he frequently does, lay- | the untenable hypothesis, that our First Epistle was 
ing stress upon it, and humbly suing for it (2 Thess, | rather the Second); and that these words, accord- 
iii, 1; Rom. xv. 80; Col. iv. 3; Eph. vi. 18, 19; | ingly, were intended first for the presidents ; ‘Timo- 
Phile. 22).* Brneex notes that in the Epistle to | thy having probably informed him that our Second 
the Galatians and in the First to the Corinthians he Epistle (which was rather the First) had not been 
does not do so, because he was there compelled to | duly read in public before the assembled church. 
admonish his readers with fatherly severity.+ But even the appeal to $3 John 9 has no power to lift 

2. (V. 26.) Greet all the brethren with a all this out of the category of utterly groundless 
holy kiss; ¢fanue, a love-token (Rom. xvi. 16; | hypotheses. In opposition to it Horwann properly 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii, 12); lanza aydrns reminds us, that the invitation in v. 25 is addressed 


(1 Pet. ysis in the Latin Fathers, and first Ter- 
tullian, osculum is [si um pacis.—J. L.], 
also simply par. The kiss, a general mark of salu- 
tation, especially in the Fast, was here to be hal- 
lowed as an expression of brotherly love, and of the 
common joy in the Lord. It had its place especially 
after prayer, and before taking the Holy Supper, &c. 
According to Tertullian it was omitted on Good Fri- 
day (on account of the kiss of Judas). Later eccle- 
siastical rules (with a view particularly to cutting off 
every pretext for heathen calumnies) insisted that 
enly men should kiss men, and women women. The 
custom remained till the middle ages, and it still 
prevails in the East at Easter (comp. Avaust!, Hand- 
buch der chr. Archdol., IT. p. 718 sqq.). Because in 
the other Pauline passages it is said: dowdoacSe 
GAAfAous, but here: rods G8eAdods wdyras, De 
Wetre and Litnemaxn infer that the Epistle, re- 


* (Comp. 2 Oor. i. 11; Phil. i. 10; Heb. xiii. 18.—J. L.] 

t [Renoz. also remarks that this nequent is wanting 
lik m the Episties to Timothy and Titus, either be- 
cause Paul addressed them as his sons, or because he could 
already count on having their intercession.—J. L.] 


to all the Thessalonians, and therefore also the next 
v. 26; hence: Deliver my salutation (in connection 
with the holy kiss) to all the brethren=this the Thes- 
salonians did collectively, when on hearing these 
words they kissed one another, 

8. (V. 27.) I adjure you, &c.; dpxi(w or évop- 
xi¢eo has also a different construction from the pres- 
ent, but here it is construed with two accusatives, 
one of the human person addressed, and another of 
the Divine Person 5y whom the adjuration takes 
place (comp. Acts xix. 13); 7d» xtptoy affording an 
indirect proof of the divinity of Christ [Deut. vi. 
13; Is, lxv. 16; Matt. xxvi. 63.—J. L.]. What fol- 
lows might mean: that the Epistle be read dy all 
(dative after the passive); but better: that it be 
read to (before) all, including also those who could 
not read; also before women and children; omnibus 
auscultantibus (BenceL). Not: acknowledged as 
genuine ; which is against the usage, and equally at 
variance with the state of the case, the Second Epis- 
tle having first to spcuk of spurious Epistles. Before 
all the brethren, to wit, in Thessalonica ; not abroad 
in Macedonia generally (Bence. [Wornswortn 
for that must have been expressed. But why thig 


CHAPTER V. 25-28. 
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urgent, solemn adjuration? For in the supposition, 
that we need not take the strong expression s0 
strictly [Jowetr], we dare just as little acquiesce in 


this instance as at 1 Cor. viii. 13 and Rom. ix. 3. | sqq. 


Everywhere the Apostle has his good reason for 
speaking so. Already TuEoporst and then OLs- 
HAUSEN conjecture that there was a slight feeling of 
distrust that the presidents might not read the Epis- 
tle to all; Catvin and Von Ger.acu suppose either 
that malevolent, envious persons might suppress the 
letter, or that a false prudence and caution might 
communicate it only to a few. The latter idea is 
more conceivable than the former. But without 
clearer evidence it is scarcely right for us to take up 
a reproach against the presidents. The incidental 
disturbances at Thessalonica really proceeded from 
the arderois, and the most that was to be appre- 
hended was, that all (presidents or others) might not 
have exactly the right tact in dealing with them. It 
is not said: +H éxxAnolg (comp. Col, iv. 16), but 
emphatically: to all the brethren ; DE WETTE: as 
much as to say, that no one should miss the reading. 
There is no foundation for Baur’s statement (Paulus, 
p. 491), that the view of a later period betrays itself, 

ing to which the apostolic letters had the au- 
thority of sacred things, to which due reverence wus 
to be shown by a repeated reading in public, and 
that Paul himself could never have found it neces- 
sary solemnly to adjure the churches, that they 
should not leave his letters unread. But that he 
does not do at all; only that the Epistle shall not be 
withheld from any one, for this he makes them an- 
ewerable before God; and as to a repeated reading 
for the sake of showing honor (a strange idea in 
itself), there is again no mention of it, as the very 
aorist infinitive shows (Linxmany).*—But why, 
then, this urgent exhortation? There is no second 
instance of it, and to us, with our inexact knowledge 
of the circumstances, it is not perfectly intelligible. 
But, remembering how greatly he longed to see the 
Thessalonians (ch. iii.), we understand thus much, 
that he considers it of high importance that his writ- 
ten exhortations should come straight to all, and 
have their influence on all, in order that no false 
reports may arise from a false reserve; also that no 
one may be allowed on any pretence to avoid hear- 
ing them, and that generally all discrepancies may 
be at once crushed in the bud. Hormann refers 
to the circumstance, that the Thessalonians, who 
yearned so earnestly for Paul’s personal return, 
might be tempted somewhat to undervalue the writ- 
ten substitute for that; and this he guards against. 
—This passage by no means implies the existence of 
a series of apostolic letters; on the contrary, we 
rather get the impression that writing to churches 
was still a new business for him, and hence his ex- 


likewise uses this argument from the aorist in 
le act. But it ‘must certainly not be 

” gays itive, 
after verbs of ‘hoping,’ ‘commanding,’ &c., is 
iy reference: Bot mney +0 susie a> but to 
ply eventual, and 78 


ent on the action expressed by the finite verb.”—J. L. 
t corr: “ sie fischer fal) back on the reason 


TEE0DORET recent expositors, 
marty fits sense of the ak epicitud te rtance of this 
Epistle, not merely to thoee who were aisles about the 
mexmpynévos (ch. iv. 13), but to all without arin aati 

the unusual ad ion.”—Lectures: “It was w 
of ‘all the holy brethren’ to the 


the common 
Pomesion of the apostolic writings should be thus ex- 
a a ee on the first of the canonical Epis- 


ceeding anxiety that the Epistle should act on all. 
This First Epistle he recommends to be read, ag 
Moses and the Prophets were read (Deut, xxxi. 11 
. BENGEL.). 

4, (V. 28.) The grace, &c. sc. «fn, Zorw; the 
ordinary benediction at the close of the Epistles; 
somewhat shorter still, 1 Cor. xvi. 28 [according to 
the reading that omits juav.—J. L.]; shortest of 
all, Col, iv. 18; for the most part rather more ex- 
tended; but always somewhat similar, This all 
need, At the beginning and end of the Epistles he 
desires grace for the readers, and that the grace of 
Jesus Christ. And this implies not merely that 
Christ is alive, but that He is Divine. No one would 
venture to wish for his readers the grace of any 
mere man. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 25.) Advanced Christians are readily for- 
gotten by us in our intercessions, which we regard 
as less necessary for them, and we think perhaps 
that they pray themselves, and better than we. We 
do not reflect, that they are also the most exposed to 
the enemy, and must contend in the front rank. 

2..(V. 26.) Even without the external form, 
recommended by the Apostle, a hearty brotherly 
love is a possible thing. And yet it is true that 
there can scarcely be a prevailing neglect of all the 
evidences of love, and Christian love itself not grow 
cool, External rules are of no avail; but the ten- 
dency of the inner life creates for itself loving 
manifestations, 

8. (V. 27.) The earnest adjuration shows that 
Paul perceives how it is the aim of the enemy of 
truth to withdraw it from the people.—CaLvin ; 
There are always to be found those who will deny 
that it is well to publish what Nd acknowledge 
to be good.—BenareL: Quod Paulus cum adjura- 
tione jubet, id Roma sub anathemate prohibet. The 
passage is fatal to all Bible-probibition.— Bert. Bid. : 
He roust have noticed that there were sciolists 
amongst them, who might say: Who knows whether 
it is suitable for all (ch. v. 19; iii. 5)? Who then 
will now pretend, in contempt of such an adjuration, 
to forbid the laity to read the Scriptures ?—Where, 
too, is there even a trace of any fixing of an authen- 
tic interpretation ?—[BrNnson: Paul did not look 
upon ignorance to be the mother of devotion ; 
neither did he recommend it to them, before they 
read the Scriptures, first to read a system of divin- 
ity, drawn up by uninspired and fallible men.— 
WorpswortH: This public reading of the Epistles 
was a Divine provision made by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, not only for the public promulgation of His 
own will and word, but for the perfect assurance and 
unswerving belief of all reasonable men in the lager 
ineness, authenticity, integrity, and inspiration 0 
that word.—J. L.] . — 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 28. Berl. Bib.: Pray for us; I need it as 
well as you.—Turoporrt: 1. He desires their inter- 
cession: 2, gives them an example of modesty.— 
Berl. Bib.: the Church militant one member 
should help another, and may well seek that other's 
help. 
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[Barnes: There is no way in which a people V. 27, Earnestness adjures, 
ean better advance the cause of piety in their own Vv. 25-28, A church is well guarded, when 1. 
hearts, than by praying much for their minister.— | mutual intercession is cherished in it; 2. brotherly 
J. L. love is alive in it; 3. the word of God is rightly and 


. 26. Berl. Bib.: The holy kiss is opposed to | faithfully dispensed; and.4. the grace of Jesus 
the false kiss of the world, Christ rules over all,’ 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


ee 
§ 1. OCCASION, TIME, AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


Tua Second Epistle, on the whole, indicates the same state of things as the First, and 
moves also in a similar circle of thought. Here too we still find no sort of reference to any 
Jewish-Christian adversaries of the Apostle, Silvanus and Timothy are still as in the First 
Epistle his helpers, and joined with him in the composition of the letter. From this very 
circumstance it may with great probability be inferred, that this Second Epistle also was 
written at Corinth. After the period marked in Acts xviii. we no longer find Silas with the 
Apostle. But when the subscription says, from Athens, that is here as erroneous as in the 
First Epistle. As regards both the situation of the Apostle and the state of the church we 
may observe in the Second Epistle a further development, which shows us that it was written 
some time after the First; not too soon after, for the First Epistle must have been in opera- 
tion for some time, if we are to account for the appearance of spurious Epistles (ch. ii. 2); 
nor yet too long after, certainly not after Paul had left Corinth, for ch. ii. 5; iii. 8, 10 imply, 
ss BLzex properly remarks (in his Introduction), that Paul had been but once in Thessa- 
lonica.* Paul has to endure an obstructive hostility (ch. iii, 1, 2); and this agrees with the 
latter period of his stay at Corinth (comp. Acts xviii. 9, 12). Moreover, there are branch- 
churches near Corinth (ch. i. 4); which implies that Paul had already been working there 
some time (comp. 2 Cor. i. 1; Rom. xvi. 1). In Thessalonica, on the other hand, the develop- 
somal itself in three particulars, of which Paul must have been apprised orally or by 

1. An outbreak of new persecutions (ch. i. 4) brought with it the neccasity for new con- 
frmation in the faith. 

2. The excitement in regard to the expectation of the Advent had increased, but in a 
modified form, They no longer entertained any solicitude as to the dead; on that point 1 
Thess. iv. 18 sqq. had given them sufficient light; but as they did not receive the instruction 
& soberly as 1 These, vy. required, so their minds had been agitated in another way, partly 
through terror and consternation, partly through a vehement longing, whilst they supposed 
that Christ’s return was immediately imminent. Suggestions that claimed to be from the 
Bpirit, and even forged apostolic letters (or at least one letter) increased the violent commo- 


® (See Introduction to the First Epistle, p. 9, and foot-note.—J. L.] 
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tion (ch. ii. 1, 2). To correct this error, the Apostle insists on the terribly grave character of 
the catastrophe, that was still to be looked for previously. For believers, indeed, the result 
will be a happy one; but first the severe trial of the dominant apostasy, of the Antichristian 
period, will be gone through; and, until this passage is effected (which something at present 
restrains), the dawn of Christ’s blessed Coming is not to be expected. It is not satisfactory 
to say with De Werrs, that Paul seeks to cool off somewhat the too lively expectation, 
Rather, he seeks to deepen the too lightly cherished hope, and prepare the readers for a time 
which will be more trying than they supposed. Here likewise, though in a different direction 
from 1 Thess, iv., it again appears that they were still too little reconciled to the serious path 
of the cross and of death, and too readily overlooked the ddives. 

8. It is probably connected with this, that the outgrowth of a disorderly, lazy officiousness 
had not declined, but had deplorably increased. If their thought was: “Now, indeed, every- 
thing that exists is presently dissolving!” so much the more might many break bounds, 
Against this the Apostle directs, ch. iii. 6 sqq., his sharp word of reproof, and enjoins sterner 
measures of discipline. 

Thus the Second Epistle throughout presupposes the First. The First relates the history 
of the conversion of the Thessalonians; the Second shows us the progress of their develop- 
ment. The First treats of the possible nearness of the Advent; the Second corrects a mis- 
apprehension of this doctrine. The First gives friendly warning against a spirit of disorder ; 
the Second is required to attack more sharply this stubborn evil. Besides, 2 Thess. ii. 15 
refers to the First Epistle (tbe reference at least includes our First), and 2 Thess ii. 1 to 1 
Thess, iv. 17. ° 

Some expositors, it is true, would invert the relation. In the first place, Grotivs supposed 
that the Man of Sin (ch. ii. 83) was the Emperor Caligula, who attempted to place his statue 
in the temple; moreover, that an’ dpyns (ch. ii. 18) is only to be understood by supposing 
that the Epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians who had come from Palestine, and 
amongst them Jason; finally, that the mark of genuineness (ch. iii. 17) is to be regarded as 
a notice communicated by Paul to his readers at once in his first letter. But the whole of 
this is utterly arbitrary. A mark of genuineness was not wanted by readers until spurious 
letters were forthcoming, and this again is not conceivable prior to the existence of genuine 
letters, Nor are the Palestinian recipients of the letter anything but a fiction, invented to 
render somewhat more plausible that which contradicts all chronology, the reference of the 
second chapter to Caligula. 

Leas impossible @ priori is Ewatp’s hypothesis, that the Second Epistle, put last as being 
the shorter, is rather the First, and indeed writtcn from Berea; that Paul therein corrects the 
misunderstanding in regard to his preaching of the speedy Advent; that only by this correc- 
tion is there explained that anxiety on account of such as died before the Advent, which he has 
now occasion to remove in his second letter (1 Thess, iv. 18 sqq.). It is certainly not @ priori 
impossible, that from a misunderstanding of 3 Thess. ii. there should have arisen such an 
anxiety as 1 Thess, iv. implies, though we would still find more natural a different effect of 
2 Thess. ii, But the entire relation of the two Epistles is not at all satisfactorily explained 
by EwaLp’s method. In a first letter we can understand the fact and reason of Paul’s revert- 
ing so particularly to the history of the conversion of the Thessalonians (on that point comp. 
the exposition of the First Epistle) ; in a later letter, after that our Second had preceded as 
the First, we should no longer comprehend it; nor again the fact, that our First Epistle 
should be so entirely silent respecting the Second, in that passage (1 Thess, ii. 15 [5] sqq.) 
where the Apostle recounts all his cares and efforts in behalf of the Thessalonians, Of the 
mention of the churches, in which Paul gloried in the Thessalonians (2 Thess. i. 4), Ewaxn, 
who makes him write so at Berea, has no other than a very forced explanation. At 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 Ewatp himself has to admit, that from that it is evident that our Second Epistle had 
already been preceded by an earlier Epistle; and should that have been, not our First, but 
another lost onef That were, however, a groundless conjecture. Nor is there at Bercea 
adequate opportunity for the vexations which the Apostle had to suffer, ch. iii. 2; for when, 
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after some time of unobstructed activity in that city, the agitators arrived from Thessalonica, 
his sojourn there came immediately to an end (Acts xvii. 14). So we will rest in this, that 
the old established succession of the two Epistles is likewise the correct one. 


§ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The external evidence of the Second Epistle is precisely the same as for the First, and as 
for the Epistle to the Galatians. An allusion to 2 Thess, iii. 15 sq. see in Potycarp, Phil. 11. 
If the First Epistle has on a close examination of even its minutest features proved itself to 
be genuinely Pauline, that of itself tells in favor also of the Second. The latter likewise has 
never been suspected until the 19th century, and then on so-called internal grounds; first by 
Joux Erxnst CarisTiaAN Scumipt, who began (1801) with merely explaining ch. ii. 1-12 as a 
Montanistic interpolation, and subsequently called in question the whole Epistle. DE Wrtrm 
took sides with him in the first edition of his Hinleitung [Introduction to the New Test.—J. 
L.], but subsequently he himself refuted the grounds of doubt. On the other hand, Krrn 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle in the Tiibingen Zeitschrift, 1839, II.; after him 
Baur, Paulus, p. 485 sqq., and in a modified form in his and ZeLLeR’s Theol. Jahrb., 1855, II. 
p. 150 sqq.; most recently HmGENnFEeLp (who regards the First Epistle as genuine) in his 
Leitechrist fir wissensch. Theologie, 1862, IIL. p. 242 sqq. Amongst the defenders of the genu- 
ineness are especially to be named GuERICKE, Beitrdge, 1828; Reicus, authentia posterioris 
ad Th. epistole vindicia, 1829; Lana, Das apost. Zeitalter, I. p. 111 sqq.; the expositors 
LixEMANN, 2d ed., with special thoroughness, and Hormann. Nothing but what Hincen- 
YELD brings forward of his own remains still unanswered. 


Many of the scruples alleged are in the highest degree trifling. One time the Second — 


Epistle should be too like the First, merely an imitation; then again the expressions (of 
which every Epistle contains a number), that cannot be matched out of other Epistles, are 
urged as grounds of suspicion. In truth, the Second Epistle has no greater resemblance tv the 
First than the Epistle to the Ephesians has to that to the Colossians, or than many passages 
of the Epistle to the Romans have to the Epistle to the Galatians; it has, besides, its alto- 
gether definite and appropriate aim. Nor are the peculiarities of expression for that reason 
unpauline, as the exposition will have to show. Amongst other points, indeed, HILGENFELD 
thinks that ch. i. 6,7 has an unapostolic sound, as if one merited the kingdom of God by 
suffering ; moreover, that in ch. ii. 15 we light upon an almost Romanizing recommendation of 
the Apostle’s oral and written traditions in general, and so forth; but others will have difii- 
culty in seeing in what way the latter text is so essentially different from 1 Cor. xi. 2 or xv. 
3; and as for the former and others such, it is the less necessary to anticipate the exposition, 
a3 the result in reference to the question of genuineness is in any event too unimportant ; 
indeed; HILGENFELD himself does not in this relation go further than to say (p. 245): “ Cer- 
tainly we are here brought at least to the extreme limit of the Pauline mode of statement.” 

A ground of suspicion, on which Baur especially lays stress, is what we read in: ch. ii, 2 
of forged letters of the Apostle, taken in connection with the token by which according to 
ch. iii, 17 the readers were afterwards to recognize the genuineness of an apostolic document. 
The former passage KERN would not understand of a spurious letter, but rather that it speaks 
of a misconstruction that had appeared in Thessalonica of the First Epistle, And so it is 
tuderstood also by BLEEK (Hinl., p. 886), who yet regards the Second Epistle likewise as 
genuine ; but in consequence of that interpretation his explanation of ch. iii. 17 proves to be, 
ts HILGENFELD properly remarks (p. 263), very unsatisfactory. If, however, ch. ii. 2 speaks 
of a forged letter, as almost all since OrigzN have understood, then it is held to be incon- 


eaivable that such a thing should have occurred at so early a period; also that Paul could ~ 


hot possibly have thought already in the beginning, when he had as yet written very few let- 
ters, of setting up a mark of genuineness for all subsequent letters: “This is the sign in 
every Epistle, so I write;” that, moreover, the similar phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 21 is the natural 
expression of his love in the salutation, whereas here, in an altogether unpauline manner, it ig 
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made the mark of distinction between genuine and spurious letters; that this takes us toa 
time when spurious letters had come to be known, and there was occasion to ask for the testa 
of genuineness. : 

These arguments lose every appearance even of validity, as soon as we realize to ourselves 
the state of the case. The point was, to secure the Thessalonians against repeated deception, 
and for this the best expedient was the precaution that Paul hit upon: “So I write; Jet no 
future letter be put upon you as sent by me, which does not contain the salutation written by 
mine own hand.” Now, it is true that only in other two instances, 1 Cor. and Col. iv. 18, do 
we meet with the same clause: “ The salutation by the hand of me, Paul,” and in neither of 
these two places is the same object asserted as in our text. So much the less could a forger, 
with this and other Epistles before him, have thought of writing: This is my token in every 
Epistle. For, in fact, he did not find it stereotyped in all the Epistles. But the real Paul 
might.so write to the real Thessalonians, whilst using the salutation of cordial love (and this 
it certainly was in our Epistle likewise first of all) as at the same time a precautionary meas- 
ure. The salutation was as to its contents a token of love; as to its form, as being written 
by Paul’s own hand, a token of genuineness. But with this it is not at all necessary to 
suppose, that the same words must continually recur; the only thing required was the auto- 
graph subscription. In what way Paul understood the word would be perfectly plain to us, 
if we possessed a third Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is true, indeed, that such a provision 
could only have been suggested to Paul by the fact that spurious letters were already known; 
but according to ch. ii. 2 this was precisely the case, After the Apostle’s death the tempta- 
tion to such forging of letters might easily make itself felt; but why not as well in those 
times when writing to the churches was still a new thing, so that in any greatly excited circle 
such a letter readily seemed to be the appropriate means for securing an entrance for peculiar 
notions, 

Thus regarded, everything becomes intelligible; on the other hand, what these critics 
charge upon the forger is utterly incomprehensible. Looking at the matter in a purely 
rational light, how foolish would it have been for any one, who desired to forge a letter (and 
the case, we see, actually occurred), to draw attention so pointedly to this consideration: 
Suffer no spurious letter to be imposed on you, that has not my own subscription. Was he, 
forsooth, even in his autograph to imitate the Apostle’s handwriting? That would not 
merely have been foolish, but it would have betrayed such a degree of callous obtuseness of 
conscience, as could never be reconciled with the character of holy earnestness and thoughtful 
purity, by which undeniably our Epistle likewise is distinguished. In fact, to infer that the 
more positively any one says: I am the Apostle, there is the stronger ground for suspecting 
that it is not true—this is surely unjust, so long as the impossibility of his speaking the truth 
is not shown conclusively. In the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle speaks with far larger 
reference to his own person, and yet no one questions the genuineness, 

The main ground of doubt, and really the only one that comes into serious consideration, 
is the contents of the section, ch. ii. 1-12. It was from this point also that Scao»apr's first 
doubt started. It is asserted that the doctrine of the Antichrist, which is here presented, is 
not Pauiine, But in this, by dint of reasoning in a circle, people cut out and fashion for 
themselves a fictitious Paul, Yet what Paul says about the groaning creation occurs only in 
Rom. viii., and the prospect he holds out of Israel’s conversion only in Rom. xi. Is therefore 
the Epistle to the Romans to be regarded as spurious? On the whole, there is scarcely an 
Epistle that does not contain some point of doctrine peculiar to itself. 

It is said that the expectation of Antichrist rests on a Jewish foundation, especially on the 
prophecy of the book of Daniel; that by the development of that arose the Christian apoca- 
lyptic doctrine; that, as for this being found also in Paul, there is nothing to object. to that, 
since in other respects also he discovers a way of thinking and looking at things that is per- 
vaded by Jewish elements; but that we should beware of attributing to him more of what is 
Jewish, than can on decisive grounds be established. We shall better describe the truco state 
of the case, if we say that the Apostle’s faith and thought are rooted in the Old Testament | 
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rvelation. What, then, is really Pauline is not to be determined @ priori, but gathered from 
the sources ; and of these we shall not pronounce any to be spurious, merely because it pre- 
sents something also that is peculiar, so long as it is not shown that this peculiarity contra- 
dicts the nature of the Apostle. But in the question before us this is not at all the 
case, 

Baur, indeed, will detect a great difference between the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
those to the Thessalonians. The truth is, that here as there we find original features, which, 
however, most beautifully complete one another. Thus it is with the being clothed upon 
{2 Cor. v. 2] and changed (1 Cor. xv.), and then the being caught away into the clouds 
(1 Thess. iv.) ; the one thing necessarily requires the other. Of the same sort is the relation, 
when 2 Thess. ii, speaks particularly of Antichrist, whereas 1 Cor. xv. designates death as the 
last enemy, and so intimates that, prior to the last enemy, other enemies are to be overcome. 
That 1 Cor. xv. specially harmonizes with Ps. cx., and 1 and 2 Thess. with Daniel, we readily 
grant; only this proves no contradiction and no difference of authorship. The two supple- 
ment each other in the same way as do Rom. v. and 1 Cor, xv. But we shall by no means 
reckon the doctrine of Antichrist among Rabbinical notions, if along with Daniel, Ps. cx., and 
other Old Testament places, we think of 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 8; 2 John 7; and the Apoca- 
lypse. 

It is true, they would even form an inconsistency between 1 Cor. and 2 Thess. There, it 
is said, Paul hopes to live till the Advent, whereas here the aim already is by means of a cer- 
tain theory to account for the fact, that the Advent cannot yet occur so soon, This, it is 
alleged, at once implies a tedious, fruitless expectancy, on account of which the non-occur- 
rence is explained on the ground of a certain hindrance; and altogether the prospect carries 
usto the end of the Roman monarchy, far beyond the stand-point and time of the Apostle. 
But if Paul looked for the Advent as possibly occurring soon, why might he not also think 
of the antichristian domination as occurring soon and speedily expiring? he even says him- 
self, that its beginnings are stirring already. There is not a word of correction for such as 
perhaps began to go astray, because the Advent was so long in coming; on the contrary, Paul 
sets right only those who supposed that it was even now at the door, and thereupon too 
lightly overlooked the severe path of the cross and of death, through which they had first to 
pass, The Apostle merely reminds them of this, but he does not say: It will tarry for a long 
time yet. Lineman is quite right in comparing the prophecy of Israel’s conversion (Rom. 
xi 25 sqq.), of which it might likewise be said, and with just as little reason as of the 
prophecy in regard to Antichrist, that it points far beyond the stand-point and time of the 
Apostle. Besides, was not the expectation of the Advent of itself an outlook to the end of 
the Roman monarchy ? 

Baur himself, moreover, as good as abandoned that argument, when in 1855, in a new form 
of his hypothesis, he designated the year 68 as the earliest date of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. Is it not strange that what was to arouse suspicions against Paul is, a few 
years after the Apostle’s death, aceepted without any suspicion at all, as soon as the matter 
concerns a forger? Already KERN puts the composition of the Epistle into the time between 
68 and 70, between Nero’s death and the destruction of Jerusalem. For the Antichrist, he 
thinks, is Nero, whose return, as Rey. xvii. 10, 11 is supposed to show, was looked for; the 
eatcyar, again, being Vespasian, and the falling away the detestable wickedness of the Jews i in 
the Roman Empire. But Dk WeETrTE and LiiNEMANN properly declare against such an infusion 
of the political element into the interpretation of our passage. Baur, on the other hand, 
going still farther in the track of Kern, comes to this result: that the Second Epistle was 

|written soon after the year 68, but the First Epistle considerably later, after that the expecta- 
tion of Antichrist had in consequence of his non-appearance subsided (against the latter 
point see the Introduction to the First Epistle); that, in particular, in 2 Thess. ii. we already 
hsve an example of specifically Christian apocalyptic doctrine; that Antichrist is none other 
than Nero, and that the statements of our Epistle presuppose the view of the Apocalypse ; 
that the divine worship, which according to Rev. xiii. 12-15. xix. 20 is paid to the Beast, 
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agrees with 2 Thess. ii. 4; and so the Beast which was, and is not, and shall be * (Rev. xvii, 
8), to wit Nero, who passed for dead, but who should come again, is meant aleo in 2 Thess, 
ii. 6, 7; that the cadrcv3jvae of 2 Thess. ii. 2 has reference to the agitation about the pseudo 
Nero after Galba’s death, of which Tacitus, Hist. ii, 8, gives this account: Achaia atque Asia 
falso exterrita, velut Nero adventaret: vario super exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus vivere eum 
Jingentibus credentibusque (BAUR thinks this delusion was of Christian origin, but what follows 
does not fit the Christians). Inde late terror, multis ad celebritatem nominis erectis, rerum nova 
sum cupidine et odio prasentium, Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit, 

There are altogether three spurious Neros recognized ; this one the first; a second in the 
year 832 U. C. under Titus in Asia Minor (according to Zonaras); the third, twenty years 
after Nero’s death under Domitian, of whom Tacitus, Hist. i. 2, makes mention (comp. Sueto- 
nius, Nero, 57): Mota prope Parthorum arma falsi Neronis ludibrio, Our place, says Bate, 
refers to the first, as is indicated also by the excitement in the Christian regions of Achaia 
and Asia. The Epistle, he thinks, was written after that, 1. the cadev3ivat, that is, the com- 
motion occasioned by the pseudo-Neronian disturbances, was now passed, the jamam fors 
discussit had occurred, and the futility of the affair was already demonstrated. He supposes 
that the car¢éywy was Vespasian, but that whether the temple in Jerusalem was still standing 
is doubtful, since ch. ii. 4 may be explained otherwise (Jahrd., p. 158). According to this 
scheme, the author wrote, 2. not until the Apocalypse was pretty generally recognized ; and 
his object was to impress on his readers the wisdom of letting the mistake which had been 
committed teach them this lesson, that the Advent cannot come before Antichrist comes, nor 
Antichrist without the apostasy, nor that without the removal of the caréywv; consequently, 
Vespasian must first be overthrown! and Antichrist must show himself as a wicked despot, 
and set himself up as God. For the future, therefore, let us be circumspect, and not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by any falsi Neronis ludibrium. 

This entire hypothesis, however, stands in glaring contradiction to the plain tenor of our 
Epistle :—2 Thess, ii. 2 does not at all sound as if Christians had to be corrected, who had 
already once allowed themselves to be deceived into the notion that Antichrist was present, 
and to them it had now to be said: No‘doubt He will come, but you must be far more heed- 
ful in the examination of the signs, The Apostle rather speaks to such as suppose that the 
Lord is here, and they must be reminded that Antichrist comes first. The cadcv3jva: of 2 
Thess, ii. 2 has a quite different motive from that which Baur imputes to it. But generally, 
even as regards the Apocalypse, the whole issue of fantastic, politico-spiritual allusiveness, is 
by no means the result of correct exposition ; and in the case of our text such ideas are noth- 
ing but a sheer importation. Bavr’s concession (p. 168) is worthy of note, that there is not 
one of the features in 2 Thess. ii. so specifically Neronian, that the author would have to be at 
once set down as having failed in his part. Baur sees nothing in this but the prudently sus 
tained effort to pass for the Apostle Paul. But is it not more prudent, that is, more natural, 
to admit that the writer is not merely acting a part, but is really the Apostle Paul? If that 
is the case, and if Paul wrote the letter in the year 54 at the latest, and had already the yeat 
before, according to 2 Thess. ii. 6, preached the same thing orally, it then follows that Paul 
had spoken to his Christians of Antichrist even before Nero became Emperor. LUNEMAXS 
also is quite right in his remark (and so Ewan, p. 29), that the description in 2 Thess, i1., a2 
compared with the Apocalypse, appears still to be very simple and little developed, and there 
fore of an earlier date than the latter. 

It is at any rate strange, when HitGENFELD expreasly asserts to the contrary, that 2 Thess. 
ii, as contrasted with the Apocalypse, shows an important advance in eschatology, and 
belongs to a far later period. The result of his combinations is to remove the composition to 
the time of Trajan. In the mystery of lawlessness he would recognize the Gnostic heresies; 
most arbitrarily ; since the worship of a supreme Deity is something quite different from self 
deification. The writer, according to HitcENFELD, is led to speak of the xaréyev by the fact | 


* (According to the better reading, cai rdpeora:.—J. L.) 
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of a longer delay having already occurred than the Apocalypse gave reason to expect, and 
therefore also the Second Epistle is in irreconcilable contradiction to the First, which accord 
ing to HiLGENFELD is genuine. The doctrine of the First Epistle, that the day of the Lord 
comes quite suddenly and at a time that cannot be calculated, like a thief in the night, is not. 
he says, the doctrine of the Second, which rather specifies very distinct tokens of Christ’s 
return, to wit, the rise of the apostasy, and the self-deification of the Man of Sin. Had Paul 
really taught thus in Thessalonica (v. 5), he would then in the First Epistle have agatn com- 
' pletely renounced his own doctrine. But the whole of this assertion is perfectly groundless. 
As regards the caréywy, we cannot here further anticipate the exposition; every one must 
allow that an explanation which leads to such a result as that of HiLGENFELD, cannot at least 
be @ priori the only possible one. But that the signs of the time, mentioned in the Second 
Epistle, are to be considered as in irreconcilable contradiction to the coming as a thief in the 
night, is an extremely arbitrary assertion. Certainly the time and the hour are not at all 
thereby determined, and, on the other hand, to regard the signs of the time is everywhere 
required of the disciples. Even the First Epistle furnishes such a sign, namely, the utter, 
careless security itself of those who are no disciples (ch. v. 8). The apostasy, of which the 
Second Epistle speaks, is nothing but the highest development of that evil disposition, and 
when the deceptive power of the Man of Sin comes to an end in the Lord’s taking him 
away * by the Spirit of His mouth (2 Thess. ii. 8), that will be the consummation of those 
pangs which come suddenly on her who is with child (1 Thess. v. 8). The whole is aimed 
merely at a wicked, careless security. “ But the day,” says the Apostle to the Christians (vy. 
4), “does not come on you as a thief, for ye are sober and watchful ;” and again: “ You do 
not allow yourselves to be befooled by the deceptions of the antichristian period, and have 
your eyes open for the signs of the time.” One must read with a preconceived opinion, to 
assert the irreconcilableness of the two Epistles. 

The development of the doctrine beyond the Apocalypse HiLeENnFELD sees especially in 
this, that the antichristian ruler, who in the latter is distinguished from the false prophet, 
already in our Epistle coalesces with him, But is it not far more natural to acknowledge that 
here we have rather a first step, on which, not yet clearly discriminated, there comes forih the 
party by whom the lying wonders are performed, the object of which is to secure credit for 
the self-deification of the Man of Sin? In that case, however, 2 Thess. ii. does not pre- 
suppose the Apocalypse, but precedes it. On the whole, the prophecy of Daniel is quite sufii- 
cient as the basis of 2 Thess ii. ; even the exaltation above all that is called God or that is 
worshipped meets us already in that place (ch. xi. 86; vii. 8). This old prediction of the 
consummation, by its being concentrated in a head, of enmity against God and His anointed, 
is renewed by the Apostle, whose own eye is opened, and he thus foretells the acme of the 
wickedness of which tha beginnings are already stirring; all, as Baur admits, without a 
single specific Neroniar feature: in truth, all before even Nero was Emperor. It is very con- 
ceivable how the Christians might subsequently fall into the way of finding at once in the 
Emperor Nero the Antichrist whom they expected; but even this presupposes the existence of 
the prophecy of Antichrist. This knowledge is also of importance for the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. 

The question as to the genuineness must therefore be decided essentially by the exposition 
of the second chapter. 


§ 8. COURSE OF THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 


In this case the old division of chapters has, on the whole, hit the right mark. Ltne- 
MANX, indeed, would divide differently. After the salutation (ch. i. 1, 2) and introduction 
(vv. 8-12), he distinguishes a doctrinal part (ch. ii. 1-12) and a hortatory (ch. ii. 18-iii. 15), 
to which are added in conclusion the salutation and benediction (vv. 16-18). But it is, in the 
Gret place, unsuitable to describe ch. i, 8-12 as being simply introduction; then the distinc- 


* (According to the reading followed by Rreaenpaca in 2 Thess. if. 8.—J. L.] 
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tion between a doctrinal and a hortatory part is rather a modern than an apostolic concep- 
tion ; and, moreover, it is overlooked that the exhortation in ch. ii. 18-17 belongs strictly to 
the instruction concerning Antichrist, whereas ré Avirdy, ch. iii. 1, obviously introduces the 
closing section. The last point is recognized by Hormann, who, however, on his part infers 
too much from it, namely, that the exhortation in ch. iii, forms a sort of supplement, uncon- 
nected with the main instruction of ch. ii, and that, consequently, even the officious idJeness 
here reproved by the Apostle does not at all originate in eschatological excitement. But that 
is to assert more than can be proved. 

According to what has been said, our Epistle divides itself as follows: 

1. Ch. i. contains an address for the consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of 
persecutions ; after the salutation (vv. 1, 2), the Apostle thanks God for their growth in faith 
(vv. 8, 4), cheers them by the prospect of judgment and salvation (vv. 5-10), and prays that 
God would make them partakers of perfection (vv. 11, 12). 

2. Ch. ii. supplies instruction and exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation 
of evil; the warning, against allowing themselves to be easily misled into the notion of the 
day of the Lord being at the door (vv. 1, 2), is confirmed by reminding them that, as he had 
already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previously be revealed (vv. 3-5); that the 
mystery of lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and will 
only reach its height when this is removed, and will then also come to its end by the appear- 
ing of the Lord (vv. 6-8); of what sort the lying power of the enemy will be, is hereupon 
more exactly described (vv. 9-12); but the Christians, whom God saves from this ruin, he so 
much the more encourages to stand fast, and implores in their behalf the Divine guardianship 
(vv. 18-17). 

8. Ch. iii. closes the Epistle with regulations in regard, chiefly, to those who walked dis- 
orderly ; after a short introduction, in which he seeks their prayers, and commends to them 
generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian spirit (vv. 1-5), he gives particular 
directions as to the treatment of those who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness (vv. 
6-16). To this are attached in few words the parting salutation and benediction (vv. 17, 18). 

The Epistle is short, but not on that account the less important. The way in which the 
Apostle comforts his readers by a reference to the righteous judgment of God, is of itself 
very instructive; still more the peculiar instruction respecting the impending consummation 
of hostility to God, which deserves the morc to be laid to heart, the more the signs of the 
time reveal the impress of the antichristian nature ; and, lastly, the Apostle’s severity likewise 
against all sbam-spiritual indolence is to be well considered, and the discipline, the exercise 
of which he requires from the church, is in the highest degree fitted to hold forth a mirror to 
the Christendom of our day. 

As to the literature, there is nothing more to be noted, after what has been cited in § 2. 
What was said in the Introduction to the First Epistle, holds good algo for the Second, excep 
only that Kocn’s Commentary does not extend to the Second Epistle, 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


L 
Address for the Consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of persecutions, 
Ca. L 1-12. 


After the salutation (vv. 1, 2), the Apostie thanks God for their growth in faith (vv. 8, 4), cheers them by tho pros- 
pect of jadgment and salvation (vv. 5-10), and prays that God would make them partukers of perfection (vv. 11, 12). 


1 ‘Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy], unto the church of the Thes- 
2-salonians in God our Father’ and the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and 
peace, from God our’ Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 Weare bound to thank [give thanks to]? God always for you, brethren, as 

it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity [love, 

4 dyaxy]| of every one of you all® toward each other aboundeth; so that we our- 

selves* glory in you in the churches of God, for your patience and faith in all 

5 your persecutions and tribulations [the afilictions]* that ye endure: which is a, 

manifest token [a token, &deypa] of the righteous judgment of God, that ye. 

may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer :: 

6 seeing [if indeed] * ¢¢ ¢s a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 

7 to them that trouble you [to those who afflict you affliction],° and to you, who. 

are troubled [afflicted | , Test with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed [at 

the revelation of the Lord Jesus, é& rj droxadAvWe rod K. ‘1.] from heaven with His 

8 mighty angels [with the angels of His power, per’ dyyé\wv duvdpews airod], in flam- 

ing fire,° taking vengeance on them that [rendering vengeance to those who, d.d0rros. 

acktcno tows] know not God, and that obey not’ the gospel of our Lord Jesus 

9 Christ:° who shall be punished with [shall suffer punishment, dixyy ricovow, |! 

everlasting destruction from the presence [face]’ of the Lord, and from the 

10 glory of His power; when He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to 

admired in all them that believe [those who believed] ’® (because: our testi- 

11 mony among you [to you, ép tpzas] was believed), in that day. Wherefore [To 

which end, Eis 6] also we pray always for you, that our God would count [may 

count, déuscy] you worthy of this [the, rs] calling, and fulfil all the good 

pleasure of His goodness [every desire of goodness], and the work of faith 

12 with power; that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ * may be glorified in you, 
and ye in Him, according to the grace of our God, and the Lord Jesus.Christ.” 


8 V. 1.—{Sin.! inserts xai before warpi—the rending of two cursive manuscripts, but corrected In Sin.2—J. L.]} 
BP ron ie wanti g ony in B. D. E.; it is found in the majority of snoials (also Sin.), versions, and Fathere, {It 
y Lachmann, 


® cancelled by Tisohendorf and Alford.—J. L.) 
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3 V. 38. 
3 V.4.—For nuas abrovs, 
tton, and often elsewhere.—J. L. 
4 V. a hipaa 
out of tho other 


ve cases of eixep, 
anders.—J. L.] 


hypotheti not causal; seo the Exegetical Note 4. Vulga 
i re a) be (that), and o: Alford and Ellicott here; De Wette and Livemann, wenn 


Evxapioreiy ; see 1 Thess. ii. 18, Critical Note 2 ~-Sin.? omits rdyrwv.—J. L.] 
Sin., with B. and a few cursives, reads ‘ 
be!ongs only to 8umsypois, and only rats OAipercy to als avtxeoGe."—In the First 


avrous set ees ‘* Grammatically, opie 


pistle E. V. always renders OAipis aftic- 
te, sf tamen; English Version in four 


& V.6.—[rois OAiBovoww ipas OAiyuw. Ellicott, who retains the Greck order: ‘* The change seems to preserve more 
cleary the antithesis and also to bring more into prominence the ‘ lez talionis’ that is tacitly referred to.”—J, L.] 
6 i 


. 8.—avpi dA is given b 
B. D. E. F. G. Matele Lackeneai Wordsworth, Ellicott 


n. A. K. L., nearly all the minuscules, Chrysostom and others; ¢Aoyi rupds, by 
q Tischendorf prefers the former, because the other as being 


the more common might more easily arise from correction, and in other places where it is genulne there is never any 


apperranse of change. 

7 V.8—{Or: and to those who 
adopted by Mat many, and ude 
view Exe 


nol, 


This construction, naturally suggested by ) 
to designate a d.ffcrent clases from the mi eiddc: Gedy. Seo in opposition tu 
Note 4, and in favor of it the Revision of this verso, Note a.—J. L.] 


the repetition of the article, is 


8 V. 8.—Xprorov is added in Sin., A. F. G., and many versions; it is wanting in B. D. E. K. L., Coptic and others. 


—(Riggenbach follows xoarp and Lachmann in bracketing Xp. ; it is omitted by Bengel in his German 


endort, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 


? V.9.—[xpocwzov. Comp. Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 76; 


eraicn, Tisch- 
2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. xx. 11.—J. I] 


1@ VY. 10.—All the uncials {and critical editions) give morevcaow; only a few minuscules have morevovow. 


11 V. 11.—{wacay evdoxiay ayabwovvns. 


See the Exegetical Note 6, and Revision, Notes q andr. Desire (Rom. x. 1), 


thongh not precisely an equivalent for evéexia, is in this instance convenient, and at least more readily intelligible than 


Etlicott’s phrase, everg good 
12 V.12.—In this caso &i 


leasure of goodness. Am. Bibie Union: all the good pleasure of 


ness.—J. LJ 


in. does not stand with Codd. A. F. G., which add Xpwrov. [Riggenbach omits it, as do 


Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, E.licott. Knapp and Lachmann brackct.—J. L.} 
13 -V,12—[Or: our God and Lord Jesus Christ. So Riggenbach and sume others. Generally, however, this case is 


regarded as an exception to the er nery 
Christ, and is often used independently o 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) See the First Epistle. 
2. (Vv. 3, 4.) We are bound, &c.—As in 1 
Thess, i. 2, only that he there says simply evxapic- 
Tovpey, and here declares the obligation (ch, ii. 13), 
in the earnestness of his spirit, drawn from the 
eatness of the grace; urgente animi exultatione 
Benae.): We are bound to do this, and it is a debt 
which we shall never be able fully to discharge, It 
is by no means obvious, why this should be un- 
pauline ! is it only because we do not so read in any 
other Epistle?! The words, as it is meet, are re-! 
ferred by some only to édelAouey, as confirmatory 
of the obligation, and, taken thus, they seem to be 
somewhat dull and pointless; better therefore: “so 
to give thanks, as the greatness of the unmerited 
favor deserves;” BEnxGeL: 06 rei magnitudinem ; 
HoFMaNn: as the state of the case requires. THxo- 
PHYLACT (along with another explanation): in a 
worthy manner, by word and deed ; for this is true 
thanksgiving. Too subtle is Lixemann’s interpreta- 
tion; who, because xaSdés does not mark the degree 
(though it does the way and arcana and because 
the insertion of &3eAmol forbids the close backward 
reference to ebdxapioreiy (but why ?), would connect 
‘REcov closely with what follows: “as it is meet, 
because.” But it is more natural to understand &r: 
thus: ‘We are bound to give thanks (for this), 
that.” * “Cwepavidvew is sich an emphatic expres- 
sion of entire commendation as the Apostle is fond 
-of ; avfdvew is used elsewhere transitively, but once 
also as intransitive, Acts vi. 7; and so the compound 
bere: “ your faith groweth even beyond expecta- 
tion; ¢ and love increascth+t continually.” Paul 
thankfuily acxsnowledges the fulfilment of bis wishes 
and exhortations (1 Theas, iii, 12; iv. 10); Rigcer: 
the fruit of his exhortations and intercessions, Faith 
and love, of which Timothy (1 Thess, iif. 6) had re- 
‘ported the existence among the Thessalonians, had 


* (Ltnrmany’s construction, however, is the common 
ene, and is pre by ALrorp, ELLicort, Wesstrn and 
WiLxrnson: “ Added to introduce the al subject of 
thankfulness, as one that fully justifies the assertion, evy. 
jhetAouev."—J, L.] 

t ee die Brwartung. Bettor in the version: dbersehr, 

' ingly, beyond measure.—J. L.]) 
2 [meArt 


sich; in the version, esnimmt.—J. LJ 


rule of grammar, on the 
all which precedes it’? (Middleton).—J. L.] 


round that “ Kuptos I. X. is a common title of 


only become stronger in the tempests; at 1 Thess. 
i, 8 he had added txroporh rijs €Awidos, and that fol- 
lows here in another form.—Of every one of you 
all, he thus quite explicitly applies it to every indi- 
vidual; toward each other; he speaks therefore 
of brotherly love. How can Paul thus praise, when 
in cbh, ii. and iii. he has yet to add reproof? Oxs- 
NAUSEN well: Even those excrescences (we add: 
which were found rather in individuals merely) were 
at least excrescences simply from a good stock. 
There is something of cordial encouragement in the 
fact, that Paul first recognizes the good that he finds 
in them, even though with some their faith and love 
are still lacking in wisdom.—So that we cur. 
selves, not others merely, glory in you. MHor- 
MANN thinks this would require a xal, and prefers to 
understand it thus: we of our own accord, without 
being prompted ; too artificial De Werrr (and 
Curysostom before him) recalls 1 Thess, i. 8: ‘* We 
have no need to speak of it, since everywhere people 
are telling of it;” whereas bere: ‘ Not merely do 
others talk to us and speak of it everywhere, but we 
also (overcoming a modest reserve) must in our ex- 
ceeding joy proclaim it.” To be sure, attention is 
not drawn to this contrast by any particle of time; 
it at once results, however, from a mere comparison 
of the two places, Paul not merely thanks God; he 
glories also before men. Instead of the Aecepia 
kavyaGodau, A, B. Sin. 17 [Lacnmaxn, TiscHExXnorr, 
Atrorp, Exticott] give the rarer and on that ac- 
count, perhaps, the preferable é¢yxavxacSa: (A. B., 
not Sin., write x which at the most slightly 
strengthens the sense; xavx. é» means to place 
one's honor in something, to boast of a thing (1 
Cor. i. 81; fii, 21); there Paul forbids to glory in 
any men whatever; does he not here do so himself? 
By no means; he means to boast, not of the Thesse- 
lonians as men, but only of the work of God in 
them (1 Thess. ii. 19). Tho relation is the same as 
between the dvSpéros dpéoxew that is forbidden, 
(Gal, i. 10, flattery of the old man) and that which 
is enjoined (1 Cor. x. 83, the cherishing of the new 
man with tender fidelity), He boasts of them in 
the churches of God, those of Achaia, where he 
is sojourning; Ltnruann: Corinth and its branch 


, churches (the plural points to the surrounding re 


gion, comp. Rom. xvi. 1): an advance on |] Thess, 
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L 8& Without any reason Hivcenrerp (p. 248) 
would detect a disagreement with 2 Cor. i, 1, alleg- 
ing that the genuine Paal does not at all describe 
the churches of Achaia as properly churches along 
with that of Corinth. The simple fact is, that in 
that place of the Corinthian Epistle he does not do 
so, it being surely equally possible for him to ad- 
dress a large number of saints, or to take them to- 
as churches; but if one were disposed to 
extort from 2 Cor. i. 1 the idea that the scattered 
Christians of Achaia had not yet been gathered into 
churches, we should then have to infer also from 
Rom. i. 7; Phil. i. 1; Col. i 2, that no churches had 
yet been organized in Rome, Philippi, Colosse, when 
Paul wrote to the Christians of those places !—Ben- 
GEL’s reference of the dtp, &c, to the remote ebyapic- 
sey is unnatural; it is rather a closer definition of 
éyxavy. dv duiv: for your patience and (your) 
faith; their endurance stands first; the thing glo- 
ried in ia, that they stood their ground not merely 
against a single attack; the root of genuine patience 
is faith, which is then again in its turn purified by 
patience. In faith everything is concentrated (1 
Thess, iii, 7); it is not of itself the same thing as 
hope [Dx Werre} (1 Thess. i. 8); nor, because 
ews is connected with broporijs by one article, 
are we required (as OxsHavsEN and LiUNENMANN sup- 
pose) to assume for aforis the meaning of fidelity. 
No doubt, by omitting the second article Paul com- 
prehends patience and faith, so to speak, under one 
ion; faith, however, retains the sense which 
it commonly bears elsewhere (and for the Greeks 
that is certainly leas remote from the idea of fidelity 
than for us). There may be an endurance that does 
bot proceed from faith, that is, from holding fast by 
the invisible God; and this would have no value; 
but just as little would a faith, that did not approve 
itself by ite own steadfastness in affliction. In Rev, 
xii, 10 also the two are joined together. The mani- 
featation of both takes place in all your persecu- 
tions and the afflictions that ye endure, pa- 
tiently bear, Hormans; the als dyédyecSe in the 
second member answers to the duey of the first. 
The persecutions proceed frum hostile men; SAfpe- 
ow is more general, and presents the idea, how pain- 
fal and distressing the suffering is in the experience 
of it; afs, it is generally said, is an attraction for 
ds; Lixexwann, for &»; both constructions occur; 
in the New Testament elsewhere always the genitive 
(Col. iii. 13, and often). The present dvéyecde (over 
against the aorist of 1 Thess. ii. 14) shows that there 
had been a fresh outbreak of persecutions. 

8. (Vv. 5.) A token, &c.— tera is not 
equivalent to eds év3. (cod. 73) [slightly favored also 
by the Syriac, and the Vulgate tn exemplum.—J. 
LJ, nor does it belong appositionally to the dues 
concealed in dyéyecSe (that would have required 
&res tvSeryya, besides yielding no good sense); but 
i is (similarly as in Rom. viii. 3) an apposition to 
the clause als dyéyecSe, see WinER, § 59. 9;* it is 
to be regarded as a nomivative (De Wertre, Lins- 
ayn [ALrorp, Ex.icotr, Wesster and WILKIN- 
Sox, &c.]), not an accusative; hence: which ts a 
freof 3 &Serypa does not occur elsewhere in the 

ew Testament, though &8erzis does (Rom. iii. 25, 26 ; 
Pail. i. 28), It is not the mere suffering of tribulation 
that is of itself an evidence of the judgment, as being 


* tRather . all that Droceses from ome Ths bwonorae to 
ivixsods, RITZECHE, Dw Werte, LONEMANK, ALFORD, 
Riucoer. See tho Revision, Nowk—J.L.) 


perhaps an atonement for sins (Estivs), or as an indi- 
cation that the judgment must come; such is not the 
effect of mere suffering in iteclf, but of suffering in 
patience and faith, and accordingly als dvéyeoSe is 
said to those whose patience and Faith can be boasted 
of; and dyéxeaSe itself implies the patient accept- 
ance. This patient endurance, then, is a proof of 
the righteous judgment of God, But to what extent 
is it so? The great majority of interpreters (CaL- 
vin, Pett, De Werte, Linnemann, Hormann, &c.) 
understand &8erypa (without warrant) as a presage 
of the future judgment, which has not yet appeared 
but is certainly impending; a token from which it 
may be inferred that it widd come; eo also LutHEr: 
which shows that God will judge rightly. They say 
that &deks so stands in Phil. i. 28; but the perdi 
tion and salvation, whose evidence is there spoken 
of, are by no means impending merely in the future, 
but are already in progress at present, comp. 1 Cor. 
i. 18; and the &ySe:és of the righteousness of God, of 
which Rom, iii. 25 sq. is altogether meant as 
present. In behalf, however, of the view that our 
text speaks of a presage of the future judgment, there 
is alleged 1, the article, as indicating the judgment 
nar’ étoxfy, and 2. the connection with vv. 6, 7, 
where there is very explicit mention of the future 
retribution, Grauting the latter point, still, if ft» 
Serypua in v. 5 by itself is to mean 4 presage, its rela- 
tion to the following els rd xarag. is anything but 
clear. Egstivs, Bencer, Horwany, and others, make 
the latter clause dependent on dvéxeqSe, and it is 
true that this would not necessarily lead to the Cathe 
olic doctrine of merit (just as little as Rom. viii. 
17), but in the present connection it would have this 
inconvenience of depressing &8eryua, &c. into a sub- 
ordinate parenthesis, whereas plainly in that word is 
to be seen the new principal thought, the beginning 
of the new line of thought, which is then carried 
forward in v. 6 sqq. This is perceived by De 
Werre and Linemann, who are therefore essentially 
correct in assuming that els rd xarat. depends on 
Sex. xploews; but how? shall it mean merely: with 
reference to the fact, that? or shall it be an epexe- 
getical conclusion, like 2 Cor. viii. 6: whose result 
will be, that (LineMaNnN)? or shall it even express 
simply the substance of the judgment (De Werrr) ? 
THEOPHYLACT even takes it as an equivalent to Swe 
€or narat. De Werre gives this paraphrastic ex- 
planation of the connection: By their steadfastness 


in persecution the Thessalonians approve themselvcs . 


as worthy of the kingdom of God, and from this 
subjective worthiness may be inferred the objective 
righteous judgment of God, by which it is realized. 
But this is a singular confounding of two different 
modes of viewing the causal relation, as it were 
thus: Which steadfast suffering, since it shows what 
sort of people you are, is also a presage of what we 


have to expect from the righteous judgment of God,. 


in pronouncing you worthy ;—evidently an artificial 
and forced thought, which would still be but very 
unintelligibly expressed.* But on the whole it is 


* (The above is scarce)y an exact representation of Dr 
Werre's view. He indeed parenthetically suggests as a 
possible pa wanereiy of eis 76 the idea of the substance cr 
purport (Inhalt) of God’s righteous judgment, as he docs 
also that of LONEMANN (Folge, resull); but he himself 

lainly pag allowing the Greck phrase ita usual final 
orce 3 Zweck des hap ees Rechstspruches. Nor docs 
Ds Werte epoak of the subjective worthiness being rcal- 
ized by means of the objective judgment of God; what he 
eave i+, that by tho latter the Thensar.sians shall be actu 

y and in fact translated into G-d’s kingdom: das Rechte 
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silways best, wherever it is possible, to hold fust in 
els +6 the idea of ain. Add to this the arbitrariness 
of understanding %ySerypa as a foretoken of some- 
thing future, as also HiLGENFELD remarks, 
he preference, therefore, is due to the interpre- 
tation, which we find not quite distinctly in Zwinau, 
and then in O.snavsen, needing only a somewhat 
more rigorous confirmation ; the interpretation, name- 
rh according to which &&eryua denutes the evi- 
ence of God’s righteous judgment already at pres- 
ent in force. The article can be no obstacle to this, 
since the judgment of God, present and future, is 
one process (like eternal life, John xvii. 3); and vv. 
6, 7 also form no counter-argument, for there we are 
shown that coming issue of the judgment, of which 
the present judicial administration (v. 5) is the pio- 


neer. But how, then, cun the patient endurance of 


suffering be described as a manifestation of the 
already present judgment of God? —— 

Here it is of importance rightly to understand 
the scriptural conception of righteousness and judg- 
ment, Now since the righteousness of God is cer- 
tainly not synonymous with grace, we must not con- 
_ found these ideas; it is the self-consistent relation 
of His holy love to the free creature; dispensing on 
both sides, to the believer according to his faith, to 
the unbeliever according to his unbelief. A judg- 
ment awaits also the former; OLsHauseEn refers to 1 
Pet. iv. 17, 18; likewise 1 Cor. xi. 82 points us to 
a judgment for discipline and purification; thus: 
God fulfils in you His righteous judgment, not for 
your destruction, but for your trial, that He may be 
able to declare you worthy of the kingdom; He 
proves your standing in faith, and there is a right- 
eous requital also in this, that He rewards faith with 
patience ; or as Stockmeyer beautifully and clearly 
carries out the idea on this one side (in an unprinted 
scrmon; see the Homiletic hints on 1 Theas, iv. 
1-8): “ First of all he represents to them the judg- 
ment of God as something, whereof they are now 
already permitted, in the midst of their tribulation, 
to have an experience in the highest degree joyful 
and comforting. That the Thessalonians were able 
to abide so patient in persecution, and so firm in 
faith, was already an evidence of the righteousness 
of God. Thereby God already proved Himself in 
their case to be the rigiteous rewarder of all that is 
good, For their obedience, in that they had re- 
ceived the gospel, God rewarded them by bestowing 
on them new grace, and new strength to suffer for 
the gospel’s sake, without becoming weary and 
faint-hearted (Matt. xiii. 12).” What one might find 
to be wanting in this statement is, at the most, that 
it would suit the expression, proof of the righteous- 
ness, better than it does the one before us, proof of 
the righteous judgment, It must therefore be sup- 
plemented by remarking, first, that for believers also 
the operation of the Divine righteousness comes in- 
deed to be an effective judgment, but that it is a 
strong consolation to fall into the hand of God, and 
not into the hand of men; moreover, as Von Ger- 
LACH notes, that it is the most frightful token (not 
merely a presage) of bursting doom, when God so 
hardens the ungodly that they persecute His chil- 
dren. Even this, however, must redound to the 
advantage of the latter. 


urtheil Goltes, durch welches ste wirklich und $n der That in 
das Reich Goltes werden veraelet werden. He errs merely 


in restricting the Divine judgment to its fature manifesta- 
tion.—J. Ly j ee 
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The thought of our passage, therefore, would be 
this: Steadfastly und believingly ye endure your per. 
secutions ; that is a proof ot God’s righteous judg- 
ment, of His inviolably self-consistent work of win- 
nowing; which proof is to the end (eis ré)* that ye 
should be deemed worthy, that He should be able to 
pronounce you worthy, of the kingdom of God. 
Toward this mark the judicial and sifting operation 
of God is working; it will prevail with those who 
allow His judgment to take effect on them to their 
purification, It is obvious that, taken thus, els 7d 
xaraf, acquires a much better sense. Of course, as 
STOCKMEYER goes on to sey, this declaration of judg- 
ment, that already takes place at present, stands in 
closest connection with that last perfect demonstra- 
tion of it, which is the hope of all believers, (The 
connection with v. 6 sqq.: If it is a righteous thing 
that God should some day render a perfect retribu- 
tion, there is already now a proof of His righteous- 
ness, in directing His judgments toward that end.)} 

The kingdom of God, whereof we should be ac- 
counted worthy, is the holy dominion which, in dis- 
tinction from the Church of the present time (the 
kingdom in the form of a servant), shall one day be 
revealed by the return of the King in victorious 
glory. Since flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom, what avails for that is the death of the old 
man, as the Apostle suys: for which ye also 
suffer ; he says also, to express the agreement that 
exists between their actual experience and God's 
plan.t The éxép is understood by most to mean: 
in order to its attainment ; and this again would not 
express any legal meritoriousnees, any more than 
Rom. viii, 17, but would amount to this: Ye saffer 
for your faith in it, your confession of it, your faith- 
fulness to it, when grace had received you. Hi- 
GENFELD insists on the meaning, not: tx order lo ts 
attainment, but: in order to ts promotion ; simi- 
larly Hormann: to introduce this state of things ; 
and even so there would be no warrant for the asser 
tion of the former, that there is here betrayed an 
unapostolic estimate of martyrdom. But éwép (as in 
Rom. i. 5; Acts v. 41) means: in reference thereto, 
in behalf of the kingdom, and includes the two 
ideas of serving it and participating in it. 

4, (Vv. 6-8.) If indeed it is a righteous 
thing, &c.—The thought is expressed hypothetic- 
ally, for the very purpose of strengthening its im- 


* (Lectures: ‘‘ Such the design and tendency, and 
such the certain result, of God’s righteous judgment con- 
cerning His afflicted saints.”—J. L.] 

t (I can: ot but fear that the above elaborate discussion 
still leaves the matter somewhat obscure. Ex.icort, 
hape too rigorously, confines the dixaia xpiors to that w 
“‘ will be displayed at the Lord’s second coming ;” but he 
appears to be quite right in saying, thas ‘to refer it solely 
to present sufferings, as perfecting and prepari'g the Thes- 
salinians for future glory (Oxex.), is to miss the whole 
point of the sentence: the Apostle’s ment is that their 
endurance of suffe in faith is a tokcn of God's right 
eous judgment and of a future reward, which will displa 
iteelf in rewarding the ¥ rligion suffercrs, as surely as it will 
inflict punishment on their persecutors.” In my Revision 
and Erciures the case was put thus: “The patience and 
faith of the Thessatonians under persecution indicated the 
righteous judgment of God, i which they were even now, 
and herenfter were to be still more gloriously, accredited 
as meet heirs of His kingdom , just because, and in co far 
aa, there was thus indicated the realization in the'r charao- 
ter and condition, as God’s justified, sanctified, and at the 


same time suffering ple, of the very grounds on which, 
by the laws of that kingdom, such a judgment must pro- 
ceed."—J. L.)} 


t (Exuicorr: ‘The cai with a species of consecutive 
force supplies a renewed hint of the connection between 
the enffering and the carafiwOgra, «.tAr.” ALFORD: “‘q. a, 
ye accordingly.”—J. L.| 
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port, and to indicate that it is altogether incontest- 
able, the writer appealing to his reader’s own judg- 
ment, THeopurLacr: The hearers cannot but say: 
aard phy Bixasor. Jt is a righteous thing with God 
[v ulgate: apud Deum; Syriac = coram Deo.—J. 

], righteousness is therein fulfilled ; to recompense, 
properly fo render back (1 Thess. iii. 9), to those who 
eflict you affliction, and to you who are afflicted re- 
laxation, release, rest, refreshment (2 Cur, ii, 12, 
13); in opposition to SAijs, 2 Cor. vii. 5; viii. 18 ; 
similarly dvdpugis, Acts iii, 19; comp. also the rest- 
ing in Rev, xiv. 13. For the present, he exhibits 
merely that negative side of the 8dfa, for which the 
afflicted person first longs, freedom from earth’s sor- 
rows; the positive side comes afterward, vv. 10, 12. 
—With us, says the Apostle in the assured joy of 
faith; without warrant is Ben@st's explanation (and 
Ewatp'’s): «us, the saints in Insracli; De Werte 
would understand it generally: with us, Christians 
at large ; that may well be involved in the remoter 
deduction ; but obviously the immediate suggestion 
of the actual phrase is: with us, the in like manner 
efiicted Apostles (ch, iii, 2), the foremost champions 
of the faith [Atrorp and Ecuicorr: the writers of 
the Epistle; Wxsster and Witkixson: Paul.—J. 
L.]. Looking back from the final retribution (v. 6), 
we see that all the previous dealing also (v. 5) is 
righteous throughout. Of course, the SAlBecda: is 
not of itself meritorious, but v. 7 likewise takes for 
granted SA:Boudvovs of steadfast faith (v. 4); 80 
that HiGexretn’s censure of an unpauline thought 
falls to the ground.—Rest and refreshment will God 
give at the revelation of the Lord Jesus; it is 
a far more forced construction, when Grotivs would 
refer this specification of time to the remote xaragta- 
Siva. Of the Lord Jesus is a genitive of the 
object, though He is also the subject of it. tevela- 
tion ia the same thing as wapovola; only there is 
still more conveyed by dmoxdAuvfis ; not merely that 
He will be present, but also that He will unveil 
Himself in His glory (1 Cor. i. 7; Luke xvii. 30), 
whereas He is now hid in heaven (Col. iii. 3, 4), and 
is only invisibly nigh to us (Matt, xxviii.). The way 
and manner of His coming is shown by what is 
added: from heaven, comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
with the angels of His power, comp. 1 Thess. 
iii, J8; the expression means that they belong to 
His power, therefore also form His power, are its 
servants and executors, Comp. the orparetpara of 
heaven, Rev. xix. 14. Not: with His strong angele, 
mighty angels (THEOPHYLaCT expressly, Suvardy), a8 
if were an adjectival definition of dy, 
and avrey were to be connected with dyy. Hor- 
uaxx (because it is not said: pera ray dyyéAwy rijs 
Se. avrov) would understand it as meaning with a 
host of angels,* &yy. being put first emphatically, to 
distinguish the heavenly forces from all of an earthly 
kind (but for this there was no occasiun), and Sdvauus 
stgnifying an army-force likewise in Luke x. 19; 
Exi, 26 (?), and in the Septuagint for M32; avroi, 
fizally, he refers to what follows, This whole view 
is too artificial ; and when he takes the words abrov 
dy tuel gacyds B:3érr0s togethe:, and refers them to 
God, and at the same time regards éy rf dxox. &c. 
as the beginning of this participial construction, this 
is, to say the least, as cumbrous as the ordinary view, 
according to which éy rj dx. &c. more closely de- 


*rand so the Peechito Syriac, Drusrvs, Micuarns, 
Korte except that they connect the aéro# with ayyéAuy.— 


fines what goes before.—There might certainly be a 
doubt as to where é¢y wupt pAoyds belongs (the varia- 
tion which we have noted mects us in like manner 
at Acts vii. 39; the Hecepta means flaming frre, 
ate Jire, not faintly burning). Too subtile is 

HEOPHYLACT’s remark, that the expression denotes 
fire that burns merely, and gives no light, it being 
merely consuming for sinnera, and for the righteous 
merely luininous, It is possible to refer it to what 
follows as a specification of detail (TuzoporEt: rijs 
tinwplas rd eiSos; Hitaenrxyp: In point of fact the 
fiery flame belongs immediately to the punish. 
ment) ;* but it may also be regarded as the last fea 
ture in the description of the revelation, and this is 
still simpler [and so Atrorp and Exticorr], THx0- 
PHYLaCT recognizes both explanations, and refers for 
the second to Ps. xcvii. 8. The Lord is revealed in 
flaming fire, a3 in the burning bush, or as on Sinai; 
His throne is (not, asin E. V., ts like.—J. L.] glow- 
ing flame (Dan. vii. 9); as in the Old Testament 
Gud, so here Christ comes in fire; thus shall His day 
also be revealed (1 Cor. iii. 18); this agrees with 
the 8dta at His coming (Matt. xxv. 31); somewhat 
more remote is the glowing flame of His eyes (Rev, 
xix. 12); He Himself is a consuming fire (Heb. x, 
27; xii. 29); comp., morcover, in the Old Testa- 
ment, Is, xxix. 6; xxx. 30. 

The terrible splendor of His majesty, which con- 
sumes all opposition, is concisely, but powerfully, 
delineated. We are not to inquire curiously into 
what is physical in this manifestation; not till the 
last end will the fire that melts the elements come in 
power (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10); but at every epoch of 
judgment fire is also the figure of the purifying 
ardor of the Holy Ghost, consuming all impurity ; 
comp. Matt. iii, 11, 12.—The reference of what fol- 
lows, (Jesus) rendering vengeance, dispensing 
punishment, is by Horaann without reason felt to 
be a difficulty. The Greek expression answer$ in 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew MGF3 47), Ezek. xxv. 
14, and elsewhere; comp. &3ucos, 1 Thess. iv. 6; 
woey exbixcnow, Luke xviii. 7; see also Luke xxi, 
22, 28. The Apostle now traces back to the general 
Divine administration what he had previously prom- 
ised to the Thessalonians in particular. Jesus will 
execute the Divine judgment on those who know 
not God; that it is not simply a want of knowl. 
edge, but a criminal blindness, that is here intended, 
is evident; comp. 1 Thess, iv. 5; instead of sceking 
God (Acts xvii. 27), many hold the truth down 
[xarexdvroy, depress, ne) in unrighteousness 
(Rom. i, 18); in angry defiance, like Pharaoh (Ex. 
v. 2). In the First Epistle the Gentiles were ex- 
pressly so described (comp. Ps. Ixxix. 6); here is 
described more generally the fundamental delinquen- 
cy, ungodliness. It is further said: and to those, 
who obey not the gospel, &c.; the Lord Jesus 
has a right to claim obedience; faith ia, after all, an 
affair of the will, the obedience of faith (Rom. i. 5; 
Acts vi. 7). The repetition of the article rois in the 
second member appears to place the disubedient as a 
second class alongside the first; and so indeed many 
Grorius, Brxart, Ewarp, Ltnemaxy, Hormann 

Jowgrt, ALForD, Evticortr, WessTtrr and WILEKIK- 
son, &c.]) distinguish, finding here the two classes 
of persecutors who vexed the Thessalonians; those 
who know not God would be the heathen, those who 
obey not the gospel the Jews (comp. Rom. x.). But 
this same excessive strictness of historical reference 


# (80 the Syriac, Beza, and many others.—J. L.) 
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fa not a€ all advisable; Paul speaks generally of the 
judgment of the world. Moreover, Bencet himself 
says merely Judais maxime, and Hormaxn also 

Estivs, Cocceics, Waitsy, Pritz, Revision, &.— 

. L.] ees in the second class all who reject the goe- 
pel, whether heathens or Jews; in this we recognize 
the correct feeling, that to limit the second designa- 
tion to the Jews is unjustifiable; but in that case 
the contrast is no longer clear, and there comes in 
the recollection of Christ’s reproach to the Jews, 
that they know not God (Jobn viii. 55; xv. 21; xvi. 
8; they are wanting in the knowledge described in 
John xvii, 3); with which the Apostle’s expressions 
aro to b: compared (Rom. iii. 11; x. 2; xi. 8 sqq.). 
On the whole, since the antithesis here is different 
from that in Rom. ii. 12, one looks for a condemna- 
tion at last only on account of the rejection of 
Christ, in which alienation from God culminates, 
The ofrives also of v. 9 comprehends in one the two 
seemingly different classes ; so that we shail do bet- 
ter to find already in the eighth verse a description, 
not of two classes of men, but merely of the two 
poles of enmity against God: the fundamental aver- 
aon of men generally, and the consummation of 
their contumacy, when the opportunity of faith has 
been afforded them; so Carvin [Bishop Hatt], 
Pe.t, De Werte, O_sHavseEn ; the repetition of the 
vois cannot force us to the opposite view,* if we com- 

are Rom. iv. 12 [see also my Revision of Rev, xvi. 2, 

ote j. These two are much better examples than 
those which Exticorr cites, and objects to as ques- 
tionable, viz. Matt. xxvii. 3; Luke xxii. 4.—J. L.]. 
Moreover, the &yios and the moretoayres, v. 10, are 
not two different classes (as BErN@EL consistently 
would have ft), but two parallel designations of the 
same persons, At any rate, we see hero that the 
SalBorres of v. 6 come under the judgment, not as’ 
being merely human oppressors of inen, but as ene- 
mics of God. [Wornswortn: uf implies that their 
ignorance and disobedience is the cause of their pun- 


ishment.—J. L.] 
5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Who [ofrwes, who, as such.—J, 
L.} shall suffer punishment, &c.: properly pay, 


discharge ; but the ctymology disappears, as the op- 
position would otherwise be incongruous: (namely) 
everlasting destruction; &Srcdpos we had at 1 
Thess. v. 8; dadSpioy [LacaMann] is given only by 
A.; this were an adjective to Sicny; but it is too 
feebly supported (the Sin. is also against it), and is 
unsuitable to ard, &c., and to 8lxny which already 
has an adjective [?}; the mistake was occasioned 
prubably by aldstoy. The latter word might perhaps 
denote a long but still limited period; against thi 
however, is the parallel (wd ald»eos, Matt. xxv. 41, 
46; therefore, without limit, Oxsnavsen thinks 
that Paul has not another text of equally decided 
import ; but, though he does not use this expression, 
he yet does say unconditionally : AasiAeay Seot ob 
xAaxypovontcove: (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). The awd, &c. is 
variously understood; Currsostom, BrNex., Petr, 


e [Bu.icorr, however, is of opinion that it renders that 
view ‘all but curtain.”— Revision: “I see no m-ason in the 


gram- 

of God ie freque 

of Gentilism ; thes 
Jer. x. 25); Acts xvii 23, 30; Rom. 1 28; 

. ii, 12, &o.; and it is, moreover, probable 

thas PAE ENP oauigiy Sermettiner gy chbe eal 

Thees. ii. 14; Acts xvii. 4, of ch 


“Sind ungod ia 
had a double source, in the ungodliness of the hea- . 


then in neral, and the ial malignity of all seach 
reaiated the grace ef the gocpel."—J. I’) 


De Werrs, Ewatp, Hormanx explain from the 
face as of the efficient cause (Acts iii, 19, where. 
however, it is connected with ¢éA8eiv); xpoodéxor 
would be not simply equivalent to a, but more 
expressive: from His face, which will be turned 
toward them in a threatening, penal, terrible man- 
ner; that mere look destroys them; Crryrsosroy : 
He needs but to appear, and they are punished; 
HormaxN compares Jerem. iv. 26; Sept. Ds 
Werte supposes that the second member especially : 
from the glory of His er, compels us to 
think of the efficient cause; but of that tuo an ex- 
planation may be found, thut agrees still better with 
Bixny tlrovow, bAeXpoy aldyioy, namely, as BeEza, 
Litnemanxn (Jowett, Atrorp, Exicort], and oth- 
ers understand it, away from. OLSHAUSEN com- 
pares Is. ii. 10, 19, 21, Sept.: They will hide them- 
selves, fleeing &xd xpocdérov rov odBov xuplov cai 
dd ris 8dkns ris loxdos avrov, and.finds in our text 
a breviloquence (as it were, hiding themeelves from). 
But that is not at all necessary. We get the finest 
sense, and, as Li'xneMann properly remarks, a real 
advance, and not still the same thing merely that 
was already implied éy +7 dxrox., when we under- 
stand it as destruction (away) from the face of the 
Lord (Jesus Christ); like eua ded Tot Xpictos 
(Rom. ix. 8); comp. dé also in Rom. vii. 2; 2 Cor. 
xi. 8; Gal. v. 4.4 This is destruction, to be sepa- 
rated from the blessed vision .of His face, from the 
Source of light and life, from the influence of His 
gracious aspect; comp. Matt. vii. 23; and from the 
lory (the effulgence) of His-strength ; there is the 
Yess need of understanding this in Dk Werrs’s 
sense, that it is not said simply, from His strength, 
but from the 8d of His strength. Litwewann’s 
explanation indeed: from the glory which ts the cre- 
ation [AtForD: visible ized result] of His 
ane is somewhat far-fetched; the parallelism 
eads us rather to understand by that something be- 
longing to the Lord Himself; comp. also the He- 
brew 19838 “73, Is. ii. 10; Hormaxn: from His 
strength appearing in tts glory; Diepricn: the 
glory of His omnipotence, in its creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth, and in its entire communi- 
cation of itself to the saved. And is not this a 
calamitous deprivation, to be separated from that 
glory of Christ’s power, which will glorify man into 
the likeness of the Lord? (Phil. iii. 21); and so to 
remain without any share in that which follows in v. 
10: When He shall come, more exactly, shall 
have come [Atrorp, Etticott, Worpswortn}. And 
now the parallel members potr forth in the splendor 


is, | of the prophetic strain, and bring the positive sup- 


plement to the &eors of v. 7. To be glorified in 
His saints coes not mean simply to be praised by 
or amongst them in words, but to be actually shown 
to be glorious in the glory that He effects in them, 
by letting His glory appear in the glorification of His 
saints, by dwelling in them, and imparting Himself 
to them; see v. 12; John xvii. 10, 22 sqq.; Rom. 
ix. 23. And s0 it is taken also by most expositora, 
The saints here are certainly Christians, not angels ; 
the latter, indeed, were particularly named in v. 7. 


Se oa xiv. M; Ps civ. 3; Hab. iii. 
6. y Revision cites Shakespeare, Julius Crear, i. 3; 
“Cesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me, 
Ne‘er look’d but on my back ; when they shall 
The face of Cesar, they are vanished.” —J. L.] 
t [Also Gen. iv. 16; Prov. xv. 29; Jer. xxxii. 31; Mate, 
xxii. 13;1 John ii. 28 (in the Greek ;—and ece the other 


references in wy Aceisien of that verse, Note a)—J. L.) 
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Nor dues BENGEL succeed in proving, convincingly, 
that the believers are a different class from the 
saints; we rathcr recognize in this place merely the 
solemn parallelism of the members. But this does 
not exclude the climax implied in the ragw: in all, 
therefore also in you (vv. 4, iO The being admired 
might be understood thus: In the hearts of Hie be- 
levers He will create for Himself an admiring ado- 
ration ; but the parallel member leads rather to this 
explanation: By that which He works in them He 
will show Himsel pina be ; He will become the 
wonder and admiration of creation (especially per- 
haps of the angels, comp. Eph. iii. 10), when it is 
revealed, what He has known to make of His be- 
lievers, Thus it is taken already by Curysostom : 
& exelvooy Davyacrds axoseixnvvra:; THEOPHYLACT 
[Werssrsa and WiLkixson] thinks, in the presence 
of those who are now stiff-necked; Linemann: The 
blessedness of believers being admired, Christ also 
is therein admired as the Author of that blessed- 
ness; comp. SavuacS iva, Is. lxi, 6, Sept. It is 
worthy of note, how delicately onc member of the 
statement answers to the other; the glory reveals 
what despised holiness is, and when it becomes mani- 
fest to sa faith attains, that is a matter of wonder 
(Horuann).—Because our testimony to you 
was believed; papripioy, equivalent to xfpvyya, 
evayyéAroy; é¢ duas belongs even without an article 
to napr. (according to Winer, § 20, 2), that directed 
toward you (similarly Luke ix. 5); were it to be re- 
ferred to émorevdn, apés must have been used.* 
Brnoxt seems to take dr: as that, for he says: mo- 
tirum admirationis, as if the clause supplied the 
subject of Savuacdijvas; whereas its subject is still 
the Lord. The words Sr to dyuas are already 
rightly regarded as a parenthesis by Turoporet and 
TyxopaYLact, and then by Zwineii and Cavin ; 
dy rip Hu. ex. goes back beyond that, but not, as 
Bexaex would have it, to the too remote fap [still 
less, as WessteR and WILKINSON would have it, to 
Segy ricovtw.—J. L.], but to év8ot. and Savpacdi- 
vu, Altogether untenable is Lutuer’s translation : 
Our testimony to you of that day ee believed ; as 
little does it answer to take éxiorevd» for a future 
or (Gzor.) a future perfect; to say nothing of other 
wisinterpretations. The sense of the parenthesis 
with the verb put emphatically forward is this: 
Since our testimony to you was believed, therefore I 
ean speak o eshtchenletiner berry also to you 
(duty, v. K you too to the believers ; 
he would fill them with the comfortable assurance : 
Ye are of the number. The addition of in that day, 
on the other hand, says: It will not happen till 
then; till then, patience! Cavin: fidelium vota 

thet, ne ultra modum festinent, [Perhaps also 
the phrase, in that day, was intended strongly to 
suggest the thought, that the very same day, which 
brings terror and ruin to the ungodly and unbeliev- 
ers, brings rest and glory to their former victims,— 
J. L.J—Hormann understands the passage other- 
wise; to avoid the parenthesis, he supposes that 
with ar: éxurr. there is a new beginning; and that 


dp 3 ju. éx. belongs to what follows, namely, to | hopes, 
Ira buds 


&iiéoy, thus getting now in his turn els 3 
to éuer for a parenthesis ;—intolerably barsh! For 
though the position of éy rj ju. éx. before tva might 
perhape be justified by Acts xix, 4 and similar texts, 
yet to add to the inversion the parentheais also is too 


¥ _ Has Choe witht the genitive) tink at are, thalacomse 


6. (Vv. 11, 12.) Darauf geht auch allezeii 
unser Beten fur euch (Thereunto tend also at 
ali times our prayers for you); such was our 
German paraphrase; els 3 is not the same thing aa 
bv 8, qua (Gror.); it might mean, én referenct 
to which (Rom, iv. 20; Linemann); but the final 
signification is to be preferred: aiming at which, to 
which end (Col. i. 29; De Werte |Jowert, Re 
vision, Wesster and WILKINSON, Am. Bible Union, 
&c.]), and the objection to this, thut the certain 
truth of the purpose of grace (v. 10) would thus be 
made dependent on the Apostle’s prayers, loses its 
force, 80 soon as we closely connect therewith sep 
ipa (with this view do we pray for you),® and fur- 
ther perceive that Ta, &c. merely carries out what 
els 8 at the forefront of the sentence indicates ; + at 
1 Thess, iii. 10 likewise the import of the prayer fa 
expressed in the form of a design, Benagxi: hoe 
orando nitimur ; that what was promised in v. 10 
may fall also to your share. We also pray, he says; 
we too for our part, in harmony with the purpose of 
God, This we do besides giving thanks (v. 3). {— 
That our God (says he, with devout appropriation) 
may count you worthy of the calling;§ Gnro- 
T1U8, BeNGEL, OLSHAUSEN, EwaLp, and many under- 
stand it of making worthy ; Von Geriacn: that 
He may bestow on you the necessary qualities, of 
which what follows would thus furnish the explana 
tion. But dfcody is always to deem worthy, pro- 
nounce [?] worthy; therefore: that He may count 
you worthy of being adjudged the xAjjors. But wero 
they not called long since ? what should this still im- 
pending xAjjois mean? One might think, as in the 
parable of the supper, of repeated calls: that LHe 
may count you worthy of the last, decisive, energetic 
call, which brings you to-the object ; or as HoFMANN 
says (and this might be separated from his distorted 
construction of our passage): that He may count 
you worthy of a calling, which brings to completion 
what began with our testimony and your faith there- 
in; of the call Sedre (Matt. xxv. 34), to which 
already Zwinowt refers. But we may also with 
LUNEMANN (without regarding Phil. iii. 14, BpaBetor 
Tis KAhoews, a8 quite parallel) understand KAjors as 
meaning to which you are called: May He at 
last pronounce you worthy of that, the opposite of 
which might also, indeed, follow a want of fidelity ; 
comp. éAxfs, of the thing hoped for, Col. i. 5. The 
difference, after all, is really unimportant; for he, 
who is finally thought worthy of the glory to which 


* ane is, however, taken for granted throughout, that 
the Thessalonians were of tho number of the saved; and 
therefore the ultimate answer to the objection is that given 
in my Revision: “Itisno whatever of Pauline ait 
phy, that the gracious and unalterable Purpose of God va- 
cates the prayers and efforts of faith. Only by means of 
these could Paul and his brethren aspire to be co-workers 
with God toward the estined result. See 1 Cor. iii. 9; 
3 Cor. vi. 1; Phil. ii. 12, 13, &0.”"—J. L.] . 

- t (Not exactly so. Eis 6 refers immediately to the 
future glorification of the Lord in His saints; iva, &o. to 
the preparatory sanctification of the Thessalonians.—J. L.} 

t[ ap: “‘ We pray also (as well as wish),” Extie 
corr: ‘‘ Besides merely longing or merely d your 
ih = avail ourselves of the definite ee ie 

rayer, the cai gently oon Cy . e ine 
fasion of the hope and expectation involved 4 
ing words, and ally echoed in the parentheti 
ber.” Lectures: ‘As that (v. 1 
of the Advent in believers erally, 80 also, and with a 
view to the same consumma Paul's continual request 


at the throne was, that the nccosary rereratory work 
is particular 


might be complcted in the members o 

She eine ‘ i ne - 
aA¥oews 3-0 ca FORD, Ew 

tcorry. Comp. 3 John /, vxtp sa etaieatigan'y L) 


meme 
was to be the result 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Christians are called, is thought worthy also of the 
last invitation: Come, then/* The Apostle’s prayer 
is directed, moreover, to this point (in order that the 
&fiov» may be realized): that He may fulfil 
every desire of goodness, &c.; duds does not 
belong to this clause, wAnpovy not governing two 
accusatives, but the meaning is, in you. If we dis- 
regard obviously false interpretations (Grorius: 
r goodness, that is well-pleaxing to Him ; simi- 

ly OtsHAUsEN and others), the only question is, 
whether with Carvin, Bence, Pett, and others, we 
are to understand it thus: that He may fulfil all the 
ee pleasure of His goodness, ex parte Dei, adds 
ENGEL, and, at the second member, ez vestri. 
But that is not well here; De Werte, LiNEMaxy, 
Ewatp, Hormann properly hold that the second 
member, which denotes something wrought in the 
Thessalonians, compels us to understand the first 
also of &yaSwotyn in the Thessalonians, Besides, 
Paul never uses this word of the Divine, but always 
of human goodness (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Eph. 
v. 9), And again, if God’s goodness was to be spo- 
ken of, we must necessarily have had xacay rhy ev8., 
Oh, ihe id te ae ceaie is : 
e may bring (in you) to every goo 
pleasure rap pili inetination to, goodness ae 
ForD, Exrxicott, WessTrR and WiLkinson: ‘“‘ bet- 
ter, grace in them than fowards them,” &c, ALForD 
errs, however, in making & wns & gen. Of ap- 
position.—J. L.}. God inust fulfil this; otherwise 
we are prone to evil; ed8oxia of the human dispo- 
sition we find also at Rom. x. 1. Delight in what is 
good is partly the first preparation for faith (John 
vii. 17), and partly its fruit. But here the Apostle 
speaks, not merely of the furtherance of this dispo- 
sition, but of its fulfilment. Thus we are not to 
think simply of a growing sanctification, nor, as re- 
gards the work of faith, simply, with Caryrsos- 
Tom, THropoRET, THropHy act, of endurance 
of persecutions; but Paul has his eye on the final 
mark. On &pyor xlorews, comp. the exegetical ex- 
planation of 1 Thess. i. 8; for the completion and 
slight modification of that let it merely be added, 
that for the right understanding of that text it seems 
to us indispensable, 1. to take the three genitives in 
the same way, and 2. to avoid every interpretation, 
by which one member of the statement would be 
confounded with another, It is very clear that the 
xéxos rijs &ydans is there the toil and labor spring- 
ing from love, befitting love. This must guide us 
also in the first member; &pyoy rijs xlorews is the 
work springing from faith, befitting faith ; not, how- 
ever, the moral authentication of faith outwardly, 
which would encroach on the second or third mem- 
ber, but the fundamental inward work of faith in the 
soul; not the sum of the works which spring from 
faith, but that which is presupposed as the founda- 
tion of all moral activity, to wit, the primary act of 
breaking loose from self-confidence, and casting one’s 
self entirely on the living God. Instead of Gal. v. 
6, the text for comparison is rather Rom. iv. 20, 21. 


© (Etxicotr: “‘xAfor, though really the initial act 
(comp. 1 Theas. ii. 12), includes the Christian course which 
follows (Eph. iv. 1), and its issues in bleesedness hereafter.” 
Beo Revision and Lectures. I am still inclined to refer iva 
buds afuson Tie KArijcews to Gud’s final judgment on the 
Thessalonians as having walked twrorthy of their vocation 
(afiws rig xAtjoews Fo éxAXGyre, Eph. iv. 1. Comp. the in- 
variable New Testament use of aftes, as in 1 Thess. fl. 12, 
and the import of dfco¢g in Matt. iii. 8; Luke iii. 8; Acts 
cap apa het i toes bite God Se ie. He first 
worthy, the of the verse desori pera 


This energetic groundwork of faith Paul sees exist- 
ing in the Thessalonians; he notes it in 1 Thess. £& 
9, whereas here his prayer for them is that God may 
fully accomplish it, and through faith bring to per- 
fection the new man; éy duvduer, in power, with 
JSorce (1 Thess. i, 5); Linemann: powerfully; res 
ardua, saye Cavin. It belongs to wxAnpwop.— 
That the name of our Lord Jesus, &. Com- 
pared with v. 10, this word indicates that to Himself 
we can bring no glory, but His pame is glorified in 
us, and we personally in Him. Yet is His (and in 
general the Divine) name itself something real, as is 
expressly shown by the present context, which in v. 
12 asserts of the name what v. 10 says of Christ 
Himself, Hallowed be Thy name; in the name of 
Jesus we pray, and in the name of God the Father, 
&c. we are baptized; comp. Ex. xxiii. $1; Deut. 
xxvi. 2; 1 Kings viii, 29; Jer. xxxii. 20; Ps. xlviii, 
11 [10]. What His name is in fact He Himself 
makes for Himself; it is not a name given by mere 
human invention and conception. He reveals Him- 
self as he would be recognized and invoked, as He 
who is what He is called, and is effectively present 
wherever called upon. His name is glorified in us; 
and therefore this does not mean merely, that He is 
celebrated in the praises of our lips, but (as the 
second member shows) that He is in fact made glori- 
ous, when the Lord shows Himself in us true to His 
name, as the prayer-answering Saviour; when He 
prevails with us to have His name named upon us, 
as those who really belong to Him (Deut. xxviii. 10; 
Am. ix. 12; James ii, 7.-—And ye in Him, that 
is, may be glorified; a reciprocity, as in John xvii. 
Most understand this asin Him, the Lord; Li-xs- 
MANN, Hormaxn: in tt, the name, As regards the 
meaning, the difference is unessential. This word 
likewise looks to the consummation; living in the 
Lord, we are to be made partakers of His glorifed 
nature; in the name of the Lord: the power of 
that name, which is above every name. And all 
this, according to the grace of our God and 
Lord Jesus Christ. He thus quenches all human 
pride, Since the article stands before Seot, and not 
before xvplov, it is altogether most natural, with 
Hormann, to refer Sect also to Christ [but see Criti- 
cal Note 13.—J. L.], without this being, as H1ncEx- 
FELD supposes (p. 264), a mark of spuriousness ; for 
not merely Tit. ii. 18, but also Rom. ix. 5 speaks of 
Christ in loftier terms than are agreeable to our 
modern critics (comp. John xx. 28; 2 Pet. i. 1, 11). 
The distinction between God and Christ is not to be 
sustained by an appeal to texts like vv. 1 and 2, since 
there the article is wanting also before Seg and Seoi. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 8.) It is important for all life, that it also 

w; otherwise it stands still, or rather retrogrades. 

ut growth in the kingdom of grace proceeds in part 
differently from what it does in the kingdom of na- 
ture, Even a tree, indeed, must grow as well below 
as above. But still more does that saying of Starke 
hold good of the Christian life: This growth takes 
place either openly and sensibly, when a man, after 
experiencing the sorrows of repentance, is sensibly 
comforted and quieted in his soul (Ps. ciii. 1-5); or 
it takes place in a secret, concealed, hidden manner 
in circumstances of trial, when a man perhaps makes 
the most powerful advance, but God does not yet 
allow Him to be clearly and properly sensible or it 
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For truly our affliction is not 


tbat every being in nature, even every man and | worthy to be compured with the glory which shall be 


every people, reaches on the natural side a highest 
point, and then declines and goes toward death, 
whereas by Christ and His Holy Spirit is implanted 
in the individual and in humanity a germ of imper- 
ishable life, that does not decay, but ripens to per- 
fection (v. 11), and is just then most powerfully ma- 
tared, when tribulation even to death wastes the 
outer man. 

Borgir: As it is our duty, it will be our great 

isdom and prudence, so to speak of the graces of 
God which we see and observe in others, as that 
they may not be puffed up with any conceit of their 
own excellencies, but see matter of praise and 
thanksgiving due unto God only, and pdelrys: to 
themselves.—-M. Henry: We may be tempted to 
think that, though when we were bad we could not 
make ourselves good, yet when we are good we can 
easily make ourselves better; but we have as much 
dependence on the grace of God for the increasing 
the grace we have, as for the planting of grace when 
we had it not.—J. L.] 

2. (V. 4.) Are we at liberty even to glory in 
men? Not so as to foster our ewn ambition, or to 
flatter the ambition of others, Nor is all danger 
obviated by saying, that we extol God's work in 
them; the old man seeks to catch his share also 
therein, Where faith is really put to the trial of 
patience (James i. 2-5), there is the least risk of 
pride, and in such a trial there is incentive for oth- 
ers, They, who are commended, are not allowed by 
God to want for secret checks, For them teo that 
word holds good: noblesse oblige, 

8. (V. 5.) Ged’s rule is a constant righteous 
jedging and sifting with a gracious purpose; for 
nghteousness stands in the service of grace; grace 
reigns through righteousness (Rom. v. 21). But it 
is not always easy even for faith to keep track of 
this, Not merely are wilful, impatient persons 
offended, that it often seems to go ill with the good, 
and #0 well with the wicked; not merely do the 
frivolous and faint-hearted ask, Where is now the 
righteous God? but even Asaph had well-nigh slipped 
here. It is the triumph of faith, when it lays hold 
of the Apostle’s word, and in that very thing, which 
seems to conflict with all righteousness, learns to 
recognize the working out of righteous judgment, 
On one side it is a terribly earnest declaration of 
it, when God punishes sinners by giving them up 
to sin (Rom. i. 24 sqq.; ix. 17; xi. 8 sqq., 32); 
the Christian likewise may be sensibly visited with 
chastisement, and it is hard to stand beneath the 
judgment of God; nevertheless, in the severity 
itself there is comfort, since it lifts us above depend- 
ence on men, And to him, who yields to the hu- 
miliation, there is the further help vouchsafed, that 
his faith is strengthened in the impossibility of the 
righteous God allowing confidence in His promise to 
come to shame; and still more, tn the very confu- 
sions of time he perceives evidence of the righteous 
jadgment of God, which in sending afflictions and 
persecutions, in hardening the ungodly, in the chas- 
tsement and purification of the pious, in their sepa- 
ration from the world, and in their confirmation to 
a believing constancy, accomplishes itself from day 
to day, till in the final consummation (v. 6 sqq.) it 
reaches the end of righteous retribution. Until then 
the account is still open ; then comes the settlement, 

4. Rircer: A man becomes meet for the king- 
tom of God under euffering; not as if by suffering 


revealed in us (Rom. viii, 18). The mercy of God 
in Christ alone makes us meet for this inheritance 
(Col. i. 12). But God's plan and order is, to try 
man’s intrinsic worth and value by their endurance 
in the fire of affliction, and whether they are pos- 
sessed by a paramount delight in the invisible and 
eternal, or by an irredeemable tendency to vanity 
(2 Cor. iv. 17, 18), The heirs of the kingdom must 
earn for themselves the witness, that they love not 
their lives unto the death (Rev. xii, 11). In the 
judgment of the world, it is true, they suffer as evil- 
doers, as wilful, unmanageable people ; but the testi- 
mony of God in a good conscience bida them rejoice, 
and leap for joy, and glory in tribulation, because 
they suffer for the kingdom of God (Luke vi, 23; 1 
Pet. iv. 18; Rom. v. 8; comp. Rev, vi. 10 sq.; vii. 
14; xi. 18)—We add, that a man cannot claim the 
reward, a8 if he had. first given something to God 
(Rom. xi. 35); but when God has trained, proved, 
and tested a man, like gold in the fire, He crowns in 
him His own grace, and gives him the reward of his 
fidelity. 

[ Lectures: “That ye may be counted worthy, 
&c. ;—if indeed it is a righteous thing, &c.” In 
using such expressions—and there are very many of 
them in the New Testament—the inspired writcrs 
proceed upon the ground of that gracious covenant, 
in which, through their union with Chrst, believers 
stand, and whose merciful provisions, on God's part 
absolutely sovereign and free, alone give them all 
the claim they have on the Divine favor here or 
hereafter, But that claim, though thus originating, 
and because thus originating, is an infinitely and 
eternally valid claim, It is deep and abiding, as the 
love of the Father for the Son; strong and sure, as 
the word and oath of Him who cannot lie—cannot 
deny Himself—or frustrate any hope which He hf- 
self has raised. In this respect, as in many others, 
the gospel salvation reveals God’s righteousness no 
less than it does His love.—J. L.] 

5. (Vv. 6, 7.) The jus talionis, “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,” or, ‘‘ with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again,” would be im- 
properly described as a human right of rctaliation. 
It is rather just the inviolable Divine order, though 
in a sensible, allegorical form. Jesus Himself doea 
not in Matt. v. 88 syq. reject the principle (comp. 
Matt. vii. 2), but merely the arbitrary Pharisaic 
abuse of it, A Divine order it remains, and as such 
ig engraven on the human conscience, that guilt shall 
recoil on the head of the perpetrator. However 
much and however long justice may lie oppressed 
amongst men, with God it stands unshaken. All 
God’s long-suffering does not annul the fact, that 
His proceedings tend in the long run to a perfect 
retribution. For this reason even the pnrpose of 
God’s grace is not accomplished by means of an 
amnesty setting justice aside, but through the satis 
faction of justice by an adequate atonement. Who- 
ever rejects this, draws upon himself the final judg- 
ment; whoever in the sense of a living, penitent 
faith acquiesces in the economy of redemption, in 
that man the righteousness of God can work out 
salvation (1 John i. 9; Rom. iii. 26). On the wrath 
of God, comp. the Apologet. Bettrdge by Grss and 
Rigeenbacn, p. 89 sqq.—([Barnes: If it is right 
that the sinner should be punished, i will be done— 
J. L. 

‘. The eschatological excitement in Thessalonica, 
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though it was known to the Apostle, does not at all 
hinder him from discussing these great truths, An 
abuse does not abrogate the proper use. And it is 
true that he speaks on the subject for the very ex- 
press purpose of comforting those under persecution. 
But neither does he fail also to follow this up in ch. 
ii, with the needful sedatives, One chief mark of 
Scripture as originating with the Spirit of God is, 
that both in the teaching of doctrine and in the 
regulation of the life it speaks with so great depth 
and force, and yet at the same time also with so 
great moderation; never one-sidedly either in the 
way of exaggerating or in that of suppressing any 
truth, It is to be observed, moreover, that this ex- 
pectation of rest at the return of Christ stands in 
distinct contradiction to the Irvingite doctrine of the 
translation ; see the Doctrinal and Ethical Note on 1 
Thess, iv. 17.” 

7. (Vv. 6-9.) But how should the prospect of 
the perdition of the ungodly serve to comfort the 
pious? This seems to savor of a malignant joy, or 
at least to express a strange longing for vengeance. 
To wait for the judgment of God, however, is some- 
thing different from avenging ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 
23). And+the former should as little be wanting in 
the children of God, as God ever ceases to be holy. 
The oppressors spoken of here, as so often in the 
Px:lms, are not at all opponents on trifling grounds 
of human quarrel, but they hate God’s servants and 
children, because they hate God’s truth. In our text 
v. 8 especially shows that those are meant to whom 
salvation was offered, but they have trifled away 
their hour of grace. Respecting the violence and 
scorn of the ungodly the living sentiment of justice 
now cries to God. On this point no man can judge, 
who has no inward experience of zeal for God's 
glory. Paul testifies with joyful faith, that now 
already the righteous judgment of God rules, but 
wfhal he holds fast, a3 a postulate, the final, com- 
plete separation between the pious and the ungodly, 
as in Mal. iii. 18. Scripture generally is far from 
any abstract, idealistic surrender of the final and 
absolute triumph of the cause of God, If then we 
think of the Apostle’s fervent longing to be made a 
curse for his brethren (Rom. ix. 3), if they could 
thereby be helped, we shall give up entirely talking 
about vindictiveness, Yet how few have experi- 
enced the vehement desire, that right shall still be 
right, and God continue to be God, which must arise 
in a soul compelled to endure the harshest abuse and 
oppression of its faith! We need not wish to be 
more merciful than the eternal Mercy (Matt. vii. 14). 
There is a point, at which the flaming majesty of the 
holiness of God advances in power against the obdu- 
rate despisers of His grace. Nevertheless, the love 
of enemies remains in force (1 Thess, v. 15), so long 
as there is still anything to be hoped for. Catvin’s 
admonition is, that, although Paul promises ven- 
geance, yet we are not to wish for it aguinst any 
man. It is quite possible that the honor of God’s 
cause, and the salvation of those exposed to seduc- 
tion, might impel an Apostle to call down a sharp 
judgment on the adversaries (1 Cor. v. 5; Acts xiii. 
10, 11); but the design always is, wherever it is 
still possible, correction in order to salvation; and 
human violence is never allowed to interfere (Matt, 
xiii 29. Give place unto wrath (Rom. xii. 19), that 


© (I am not aware of any sufficient scriptural evidence 
ef the doctrine referred to. But just as little, 90 far as I 
san s0¢, is it contradicted by our toxt.—J. L.] 


is, to the wrath of God; where that is kindled, it 
becomes man, in the fulness of awe, and also of 
humble submission, as well as of sympathy towards 
those who are judge, to stand aside, There thus 
exists a fundamental likeness between the piety of 
the Old Testament and that of the New. The differ- 
ence does not consist in the setting aside in the New 
Testament of the threatenings of judgment, but 
only in this, that in Christ’s redemptive work there 
is revealed an inconceivably larger grace than the 
Old Testament gave occasion to expect, whereby the 
uttermost is done to render possible a deliverance 
from judgment. While the revelation before Christ 
was to be altogether true—whelly that, and nothing 
more than that, which humanity before Christ was 
able to bear—yet, with all the glory of the words of 
grace even in the Old Testament, it was stil] impos- 
sible that the fulness of mercy should be made 
known as it was by Christ in word and deed. Comp. 
the essay on die Niichatenliebe, Stud. und Krit, 
1856, p. 117 sqq. 

8. On not knowing God, see the Doctrinal ard 
Ethical Note on 1 Thess, iv. 5. The heathen also 
are guilty, when they do not even inquire after 
God ; but there are still many amongst them, who, 
for their own part, are at Jeast in some measure ex- 
cused by the general degradation. This is recog- 
nized in the words of the Lord respecting Tyre and 
Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah (Matt, x. 15; xi. 22, 
24). The consummation of guilt is, when the origi- 
nal stupidity towards God develops itself into con- 
scious rejection of His gracious counsel and work ; 
and here again also blaspbemy against the Holy 
Ghost marks the highest point. ‘ Whosoever de- 
nieth the Son, the same hath not the Father” (1 
John ii, 23); this word is receiving an ever-growing 
fulfilment in our day. It is possible for one to pray 
to a God who yet is rather sought than known. But 
wherever Jesus, the highest revelation of the true 
God, is not merely still unknown, but is denied and 
rejected, there at last nothing more is retained than 
a power of nature, to which it is impossible to pray 
as toa Father. But as the denial of Jesus betrays 
the repugnance of the heart, so faith is a matter of 
the will. In the former case, the mearing is: So 
thou sayest, but I will not, and thus God is made a 
liar (1 John i. 10); here the Apostle speaks of the 
obedience of faith. For this very reason the princi- 
ple stands firm also with Paul, that a man is judged 
according to his deeds (Rom. ii. 6-11; 2 Cor. v. 10). 
But the innermost soul of right conduct is obedience 
to the command for the reception of grace; and 
that is just faith. 

9. Holy Scripture knows nothing of the entire 
renunciation of all motives of fear and hope, such 
as is required by philosophic morality; nor is it 
known in actual life. Even the dullest indifferent- 
ism, even the haughticst self-consciousness, cannot 
fully extinguish fear and hope; nor should it. The 
only point of importance is, that the living God be- 
come their object. 

10, The eternity of punishment is to many a 
peculiar offence. But let us not forget that only 
those are threatened with this (especially in Matt. 
xil, $31, 32), on whom the merciful God, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, has brought to bear His entire work of 
grace, and has done so in vain.* Through obdurate 


* (This seems to mean that none are in danger of eter 
nal punishment but blasphemers of the Holy Ghcst. Be- 
lieving this doctrine to bo thoroughly unscriptura), I shall 
be aliowed here eimply to express my firm diseent.—J. L.] 
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resistance to grace the state of inward desolation 
mast have reached such a pass, that from a man in 
this condition even his neighbors necessarily become 
detached; whereas on the other hand we cannot 
think Lighly enough of the resources of the grace 
of God. Now since the grace of God Himself, 
being more fervent than a mother’s love, cannot 
forget, and therefore cannot, it would appear, cease 
to love, how ia it possible that it should perpetuate 
the life of the damned, merely to subject them to 
perpetual torment? In the line of these thoughts 
we reach various attempts to set bounds to the eter- 
nity of the punishments of hell. The most obvious 
detice still would be to take alémos in a limited 
sense ; but the inference on the side of life [ Matt. 
xxv, 46] would scarcely be accepted. It must be 
allowed that, where we have to deal with first prin- 
ciples and final issues, we are least capable of view- 
ing things as God Himself views them, and there- 
fore also are least entitled to lay down definite doc- 
trines transcending the rule of Scripture. Comp. 
Apolog. Beitrdge, p. 239 sqq. [On the subject of 
this paragraph, see Lectures on Thessalonians, pp. 
454-460.—J. L.] 

11, (Vv. 10-12.) Who can form to himself a 
sufficiently lofty conception of that glory, when the 
Lord shal] glorify His own in soul and body—shall 
disclose to all the world their previously unknown 
inward blessedness and sanctifying forces—shall 
manifest them as the Temple of God, as His friends 
aod children, and introduce them to His everlasting 
joy (Calwer Handbuch der Bibelerkldrung)| What 
amazement will it then awaken, to see this mighty 
body (of which Christ is the Head), grown up from 
the small seed-corn of faith, and now standing there 
perfect in its beauty through the union of all its 
members with the Head (Von Geatacn) ! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 3. Beginning and pro both come from 
God; even growth therefore is no merit of ours,— 
Hecayer: As the individual, so likewise the Church 
must be constantly on the increase.—Catvin: How 
disgraceful is our sluggishness, that we scarcely in a 

while advance a foot !—Tar same: We owe 
thanks aleo for the good that He does to our 
brethren, So dear to us should be the salvation of 
our brethren, that whatever is given them we should 
regard as our own good. The welfare of every 
member tends to promote the prosperity of the 
whole Church.—Paul seeks to keep all the churches 
bound to one another in cordial sympatliy.— Berl. 
Bib. : In the growth of love consists the greatest 
beanty of a church,—Tnrcorayzact (after Curysos- 
tom): We should not love one, and another not; 
ial love is not love, but the cause of quarrels.— 
Same: It is not tears and lamentations that our 
safferings deserve, but thanksgiving.—[Bishop Wit- 
sox: If love abounds, fuith also increaseth, This is 
a test—J. L.] 

VY. 4, Hevsyer: Temptations verify faith; by 
persecution is Christianity sealed.—Srane.in: The 
fairest growth of faith, love, and expericnce flour- 
ishes on the stem of the cross.—In such circum- 
stances a mere notion does not hold its ground.— 
Curmrsostou: Where love and faith are weuk, they 
are shaken by affliction ; where they are strong, they 
become thereby still stronger.—How is it that in 

faith grows? and how love? 


V. 5. To what degree is the patient endurance 
of persecution proof of the righteous judgment 9— 
When things go well with the ungodly, the earnal 
mind says: There is no judgment.—Hevusxer: That 
which now appears to conflict with the Divine right. 
eousness is for faith a confirmation of it. It is 
shown that God saves those only who are proved 
and sorely tried. Thy sufferings are necessary for 
the justification and glorification of the righteous- 
ness of God. Thou art thereby to appear as one 
wortby of salvation —Zerl. Bib.: Satan must not 
say: Christians do well to be pious; they are not 
allowed to suffer.—SrockMEYER: When it is said: 
Where is now the righteous God? why docs He not 
own us? understand that, in enduring with patience 
and faith, thou hast already experienced a palpable 
demonstration of the righteousness of God.—Tur 
saME: From the glorious end light is reflected on 
the darkest experiences, wherein, however, the right- 
eousness of God even already wrought, to make thee 
by means of thy unjust suffering gradually worthy 
of salvation.—SraRke: There is such a thing as the 
holy vengeance of God; Antiochus, Herod, Nero 
experienced it.—Hkusner: To vex, afflict, oppress 
aman that loves God, and is loved by God, is in 
God’s eyes one of the most heinous offences.—Cury- 
sostom: We would not viniictively rejoice over the 
punishment of* others, but over our own deliverance 
from such punishment and torment.—God will assign 
to every one the position suitable to his inward state. 
— Berl, Bib.: The inward and outward and external 
will there be mutually reconciled. 

V. 7%. There is such a thing as coming out of 
great tribulation, a Sabbath rest, a blessed liberty of 
the children of God.—Hevsner: Like faith, like 
trial, like reward.—Catvin: Much greater deference 
is given to those who have had long practice in that 
which they teach; Paul does not stand in the shade, 
and bid the Thessalonians fight in the sun.—HEvs- 
ner: The angels have power to execute the judg- 
ments of God; the mightiest villain is powerless 
against them; one glance of an angel smites him to 
the earth. 

V. 8. Carysostou: By saying nothing. about 
hell, wilt thou thus extinguish it?—Tnk same: No 
one who keeps hell in view, will fall into hell.—Tusz 
SAME: It is a great evil, to despise throatenings,— 
Tuaxopnr.iact: If those are condemned, who do not 
obey the gospel, how much more those who prevent 
the obedience of others ! 

V. 9. Mark that terribly serious word, everlast- 
ing.—Rizasr: To appear before Jesus, and to be 
unable to stand in the presence of His glorious 
power, will be just as intolerable for the ungodly as 
their punishment itself; even as the trial and court- 
day are often felt more keenly than the penalty.— 
Heuser: To be banished from the face of Christ 
is more than all torture. 

V. 10, [Leianton: Glorified in His saints, &c. ; 
—how much more in the matchless brightness of 
His own glorious person !—J. L.]—Srockuryver: It 
will one day be manifest, that sanctification is glorifi- 
cation; at present many dread it as being the death 
of the old man.—Roos: Every one will wonder that 
from an insignificant root (faith) has sprung the 
splendid flower of glory, or that faith in the preached 
gospel should have drawn after it such glorious re- 
sulta—Tue same: That Christ should be glorified 
and admired in the saints requires that they too have 
glorified bodies, and appear with Christ (Col. ili. 4). 
—STOcKMEYER: Many will be surprised, when too 
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late, that many things which they pronounced impos- 
sible have yet come to —([Larpner: The wis- 
dom, power, and faithfulness of Christ, glorified in 
the perfect holiness, external glory, and great num- 
ber, of His people.—J. L. 

V. 3-10 is one of the Epistles for the 26th Sun- 
day after Trinity (or else for the 27th). It proclaims 
to us the righteousness of Divine rettibution, 1. as 
consolation tor oppressed Christians, who are grow- 
ing in faith and love: a, already in the midst of 
their affliction let them recognize the holy rule of 
the righteousness of God; b. let them confidently 
expect, in the day of revelation, not merely rest 
from their labor, but glorification; 2, as a serious 
warning for the adversarics, who are not merely 
a. driven now already from one degree to another 
of hostility to God, but-are also, b. drawing upon 
themselves everlasting destruction; nor can they 
charge this on the gospel, but solely on their disobe- 
dience to it. 

V. 11, Stockmeyer: Whoever is able to suffer 
for the cause of God, so long as it is still despised 
and assailed, is worthy also to rejoice with it, when 
it comes to honor. 

V. 12, Hevpneg: Jesus is best glorified, and the 


honor of His name vindicated, in the life of Chris. 
tians, Were this apology furnished by Christiana, 
no written one would be needed, and their slander. 
ers would be struck dumb. 

Vv. 11, 12. Srockm«yer: In this section are two 
things deserving of all consideration: 1. that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled, even for such a 
Christian church as that was, still to make continual 
intercession; and 2, what it is that he asks for them. 
1, The Apostles and Christ Himself lay great stress 
on interceseory prayer, whether it be the pouring 
forth of our heart’s sorrow for such as are still to us 
the occasion of sorrow, or whether it is because we 
reflect on how much is involved in a man’s persever- 
ing to the end in the right way. Of course, inter 
cession is not a kind of convenient makeweight for 
laziness, which likes to do nothnig otherwise ; but it 
seeks the blessing of God, without which we can do 
nothing, 2. The matter of the intercession is, that 
God would bring them to a point where He can 
count them worthy of the heavenly calling in its en- 
tire length and breadth; and, for this purpose, that 
He would grant them grace to remain faithful and 
obedient to the call to holiness. Thus will be ful- 
filled the saying: ‘I am thine, thou art mine.” 


II. 


Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation of evil. 


1. Cu. II. 1-12. 


door (vv. 1, 2), in confirmed by aweunaing them that, as he 
be revealed. (vv. 3-5), that the bah had re) 
oniy reach its height when this is removed, and will 


The warning, agninst allowing themaclves to be vega Mare into the notion of the da 


of the Lord being at the 


already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previous! 


lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and 
then also come to its end by the appearing of the 
of whut sort the tying power of the enemy will bo, is then more exactly described. 


(vv. 6-8) 5 


1 Now [But]* we beseech you, brethren, by [concerning, irép] the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and dy our [and our] gathering together unto Him, 


2 that ye be not soon [ 
be troubled [alarme 


uickly]° shaken in mind [from your mind],” or [nor yet] * 
» neither by spirit, nor 
3 [by, dc] us, as that the day of Christ [the Lord] ‘ is at hand [is 

no man [no one, wy tts] deceive you by any means [in any way]: 


y word, nor by letter as from 
present . Let 


for [because, 


ort] that day shall not come, except there come a eae away [the apostasy, 


7 drogragia] first, and that [the, 6] man of sin’ be reveale 


the son of perdition, 


4 who opposeth, and exalteth himself above [against]** all that is called God or 
that is worshipped [every one called God or an object of worship]," so that he 


as God” sitteth [sitteth down, ao) 


5 [showing himself forth]™ that he is 


6 yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye 
7 that he might be revealed [may he rev.]** in his [his own]|** time. 
mystery of iniquity doth already work 
lessness],"* only he who now lIetteth w 


Y 


Q 


in the temple of God, showing himself 
od. Remember ye not that, when I was 
ow what withholdeth, 
For the 
or the m. is already working of law- 
let, until he [only until he, who with- 


8 holdeth for the present,]*” be taken out of the way; and then shall that Wicked 


‘ be revealed [shall be rev. the lawless one],’* whom the Lord 
consume with the spirit [breath]” of 


9 brightness [appearing]™ 
eceeing to I 
10 


ot His coming: 
* the working of Satan, with [in, &] all 
pine wonders [wonders of falsehood], and with [in, é] all deceivableness 


ord Jesus] shall 
is mouth, and shall destroy with the 
even him, whose coming is after 
wer and signs and 


deceitfulness, dary] of unrighteousness in them that perish [for those who are 
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perishing];** because they received [accepted]** not the love of the truth, that 
li they might be saved. And for this cause God shall send [doth God send]? 

them strong delusion Pew ohene of delusion, évépyeav rAavys|, that they should 
12 believe a lie [the falsehood, rp Weda]; that they all’ might be damned [may 

be judged] ** who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in” unrighteousness. 


1V. 1.—{ Revision: “‘ Yon see, th ih to be expected, and prayed for, as your portion at the coming of the 
0. 


Lord. Buf, in regard to that coming itse Or perhaps the Greek arrangement may rather an o tion 
between dpwt oper wuas hore and éucOa wel Sua of ch. i. 11." The latter rH Riggen "g iacat  bisreas 
Webster and Wilkinson thus: “S is our hope and conso » but because it is such, by every consideration con- 


3 V. 2. -[awv rou vods; rendered as above, from mind, in several of the older versions (Tyndalo, Cranmer, 
Geneva, Bishop=), and recently Starke, Jowett, Wordsworth, Alford. Ellicoté: from your sober mind; Higgon- 


Ry V. 2—[dvéorgcer; Riggenbech, after Luther, vorhanden wdre. On this word, see an claborate note in Revision.— 


“6 'V, 3.—(cara pydéva tpérov; comp E. V., Rom. iif. 2; Phil. i. 8.—J. L.J 
3.—Iinstead of dpeprias, wh ch, however, has ma 7 old anthorities, and amongst others Or. 5, in its favor, B., 


th 
13 V, 4.—The ws Sed» before xcadioa: in the Elscvir is brought under suspicion asa gloss by A. B. D,! Sin., most of 
the versions, and the oldest Futhera, [It is condemned by and oancelled by the majority of critical editors. Rige 
genbach likewise omits it.—J. I.) 
13 V. 4.—{aroSeuvivra. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9. Here, for the Vulgate ostendens, Augustine and others use osieniare. 


18 V. 6 —[ry éavrov ; the time assigned to him—thon, and not sooner.—Sin.! A, K.: ry ebvod.—J. L. 
18 V. 7.70 ydp pvonipioy dvepyciras Ty 
ares of vv. 7, 8, is strengthoned by the k order.—J. L.] 
ITV. 7, 6 xardxwy apts dws, «.7.A. Seo the Exegetical Note 3.—J. L.] 
1e V. 8.—[awocadvpOijceras 6 avouos. Here again the revelation, as being now the main idea, is put foremost.— 


aL. 

id V. 8.—Incovs is supported by Sin. A. D.1 E! F. G. L.3, and most of the Versions and Fathers (and nearly all 
the critical editors.—J. L.]; it is wanting in B. D.? E.? K. L.', and most of the minuscules.—The variation aveAet (from 
Is. xi. 4, Sept. %), for avaAwoes, makes no change in the sense; if Sin. a prima manu gives avadc: (Sin.*: aveAor] that is 
a corruption, holding the middle between the two readinge, 

7 2 My, taeda Comp. the English version of Is. xi. 4; and so very many here, including the Am. Bible 

21 V. 8.~—{éstpaveiq. This word occurs six times iA the New Testament—once, in reference to the Lord’s first com- 
fag; five times, i. roference to His sooond—and is always clxewhere rendered in our Version, appearing. In the present 
instance E. V. follows the Bishop’s Bible. Alford and Ellicott have Seperanes aiter Tyn le, Cranmer, Geneva ; 
Wordsworth, Webster and Wiikinson, Am, Bible Union: manifestation.—J. L.)} 

#3 Vv. 9. Kara, Comp. Eph. i. 19; fii. 20; &c.—J. L.} 

93 -V.9.—{répags Westovs. The genitive belongs to all the three nouns.—J. L.) 

36 V. 10.—TDhe authorities dena | Sin.) preponderate for the s mple dative, whereas the Ree. xes éy.—[rI7 
bebbre adcxias ts wanting in Sin.' A. B. F, G., Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

2 Y. Cpe ap bees Seo 1 Thess. ii. 18, Exeg. Note 2.—J. L.] 

3 VY. 11.—The prezeut séures [Scho'z, Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Theile, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 
deserves the preference over the future wéupe. Here, asin the previous instance [v. 8], Sin. a prima manu goes with 
the oldest authoritics ; the o rrection by a later hand, with the Elszevir. 

33 Y.12.—For awavres (all together), are Sin, A. F. G. (Tischendorf, Alford]; for sévres, B. D. E. L. The former is 
to be preferred as the rarer. [Accord ng to the Amerio:n edition of Ellicott, there is in to the reading here an 
instance of the too frequent di-crepancy between the Commen and the Translation.—J. L.] 

38 V, 12.—{apeOecr. Revision: ‘Out of 113 instances E. V. makes «pivw = xaraxpivw only in 7, inc'uding Rev. 


xviii, a capers fa phat 4 Note k); the others being John iii. 17, 18 (twice); Acts 27; Rom. xiy. 22."’—Four may, 
be V. 12.—¢y is given by the Codd. A. D.? E. K. L. and Sin, @ secunda manu ; it is omitted (probably to conform it 


to rg éA98.) by B. D.! F. G. and Sin. a prima manu. [Lachmann brackets it.—J. L.) 


day, that the expectation of it might not be a source 
1. (Vv. 1, 2.) But we bsseech you, &&.; as of disorder in the Church.”—J. L.], to obviute all 
in 1 Thess, iv. 1; v. 12; over against the prayer of | mistakes on that subject; but certainly the coming 
ch, i, 117 12 be now turns to his brethren; on | jtself has no such interest.* He is speaking, as in 
te tee ay gairedhagar rea, brép, as in 
4; Rom. ix. 27; not an adijuration, per, as bial : ; 
you dreed or desire that day (so Zwinet!, Carvin, muggestion. T er i ater that Sato ae iostead of 
and others); but this use of the preposition does | wepi, carries with it an indication of the strong 
mot belong to the New Testament; Liinxmann, too | interest oa by the mi oe bis rede in th i loeds 
artially: in the interest of the coming (Jowers | gaming, 80 Garmn, who refers sive to Acta v.41 Rom. ix 
and Woapswortn : on behalf of ; the former add-| —J. L.) a 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, ing: “as though he were ith in honor of that 
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v. 8, of the coming of the Lord to judgment (ch. i. 
7, 8), and the setting up of the kingdum; with 
Christ's Advent he connects by means of one article 
our gathering together away (or upwards, Line- 
MANN)* unto Him; the two together form one 
event, the first completing itself in the second, For 
the topic, 1 Thess. iv. 17 may be compared ; for the 
word likewise, ‘Matt. xxiv. 31 (the verb; the sub- 
stantive is used in Heb. x. 25 of assemblies for 
Divine service). The import of the entreaty is ex- 
pressed in the form of a purpose; els rd, as in 1 
Thess. ii. 12; iii, 10; that ye should not be 
quickly shaken; raxéws does not stand here, as 
in Gal. i. 6, in opposition to a previous better con- 
dition; nor does it mean, as OLSHAUSEN supposes, 
so soon after my exhortations to you; but (De 
Werte, LUNEMANN): 80 soon as any one tells you 
something of that sort, forthwith. Zarevdijva, 
moreover, is the expression that denotes the heaving 
of the sea; then figuratively, to excite an uproar 
(Acts xvii. 13); connected with dxd it has a preg- 
nant force (like xarapyeiodau: awd, Rom, vii, 2; 
comp. also Rom. ix. 8 and 2 Thess, i. 9): shaken 
and thereby driven from [WorpswortH: drifted 
of from]; thrown out of your reason; + for that 
is the meaning of the word, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 19; 
Rom. xiv. 5; not senfentia (GRoTIUS), persuasio ; 
that were yvdun, or some such word. Accordingly : 
Hold fast a rational, sober thoughtfulness, which is 
required for your peaceful trial, and the due per- 
formance of your daily task. Attached to thia, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, by un3é (the manu- 
scripta, indeed, vary exceedingly in the case of such 
particles), is SpoctaSa:, which, again, is not simply 
synonymous with caAeud. (that would be implied in 
ure), but ascensive ; SIpociy signifies to cry aloud, 
make @ noise, and then later, to frighten by uproar 
(Matt. xxiv. 6). Zwinenr: to ail bese confound ; 
BENGEL: +moveamini, mente; turbemint, affects ; 
according to Hormann, SpocicSa: also should signify 
merely to be discomposed ; but then the climax 
would be destroyed. That a-panic could not occur 
amongst the Thessalonians, it would be too much to 
assert. Even a crisis that is longed for, when it is 
one of so great and holy a sort, and so seriously 
searches the heart, can strike a momentary terror; ¢ 
whereas in cadeud. we think chiefly of being thrown 
from the track by an overpowering hope {tl 
Neither by spirit, &c.; by this the Apostle in- 
tends a spiritual suggestion, pretended prediction, 
utterance of a prophet, comp. 1 Thess. v. 20: De- 
spise not prophesyings, but prove them, whether 
error is not intermingled. It is a mistake to under- 
stand thereby a false interpretation of Old Testament 
prophecy, or—which is still more absurd—delusive 
spiritual apparitions.—Nor by word nor by let- 
ter as by us; TuEoporet, Groticvs, Wetstein, 
De Werrs, Litxnemann [Davipson, Jevision, Ex.i- 


® (There is neither away nor wv (hin oder empor) 
in the éri, which simply ‘“‘ marks the point to be reached. 
losing its idea of paper poson in that of approximation to 
cr ht eg LLICOTT). WEBSTER and WILKINSON : 
“to meet Him.” —J. L.] 

t (Revision: “The nearest approach that our idiom 
allows is, when we speak of a man being driven out of his 
mind.%—J, L. 

3 uf the Thessalonians were induced to believe that the 
day of the Lord had really come (the proper force of évéory- 
ney), e would bea cient ground of alarm in the ap- 

arent failure in their case of the promise in 1 Thess. iv. 
7. For a careful discussion of vv. 1, 2 the reader is re- 
pred to my Lectures on the Thessalonians, pp. 491-504.— 


coTr] would refer és 8? jpyéy to the two preceding 
members, as in v. 15 the Apostle’s word and epistles 
stand together; and then some should have carried 
round a pretended oral utterance of his, others even 
a spurious letter. But v. 15 cannot determine for v, 
2; and, reading pwfre three times (the evidence for 
the various readings is very precarious and unequa!), 
we must regard the three members as codrdinate, 
and not take two of them in closer connection with 
each other. Unless, therefore, és 3: fuay is to be 
confined to the last member merely, it must be re- 
ferred also to the first [so Enasuus, Reicur, Barnas, 
Wessrer and Witkinson.—J, L.]. But that is not 
possible, since a prophetic appearance could not be 
invented for the Apostle like a word or a letter. 
We therefore adhere to Curysostom, THEUPHYLaCcT, 
ZWINGLt, Carvin, Ewatp, Hormaxn, in not regard. 
ing Adyou as a word hawked around as apostolic, but 
in understanding it, alongside of xvevuaros, of a 
&8axf that reasoned without prophetic rapture, 
rather perhape with proofs from fcripture; comp. 1 
Cor. xiv. 26; Curysostom: widavoAcyla. There is 
no occasion to think of a calculation of Daniel’s 
weeks of years, The last member, finally, first 
Jerome, then Kern, Hitcexretp [Hammonp, Wes- 
sTeR and W.LEINSON] and others, would explain to 
the effect that the Apostle is speaking merely of a 
misinterpretation of his First Epistle: Be not dis- 
turbed by letter, as if we had taught so. But in 
that case 8’ éx:eroAfs would not stand without the 
article; 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 and 2 Cor. vii. 8 show the 
style in which he appeals to an earlier epistle from 
bis hand, The two members, xvetua and Adyos, de- 
note means of seduction that had actually occurred, 
and had come, indeed, from people in Thessalonica 
(nothing su as in Corinth, foreign intruders) ; 
the same thing must huld good also of a letter, that 
was falsely attributed to him; Paul would not of 
himself have thought of speaking of it [against 
Jowett]; ch. iii, 17 also cannot be naturally ex- 
plained otherwise than as a precaution against a 
repetition of the forgery. It is as surprising that 
suci a thing occurred at that time, as that Paul 
speaks of it so gently. Htca thinks that the forger 
need have had no evil design; he merely wished, 
perhaps, with apostolic authority to agitate the se- 
cure, and work a reformation. Still a pia fraus is 
none the less a fraus. It is possible, however, that 
the letter was written anonymously, and merely 
shown around as Pauline. Otherwise, it is probable, 
Paul would epeak more sharply. 

The import of this deceptive pretence was: as 
that the day of the Lord is present [so AL- 
FoRD. ELicort: ts now come.—J. L.]. &s before 
ér: expresses what is supposed; 2 Cor. xi. 21; 
Winer, § 65. 9; éevéornxey denotes a standing at 
the door, immediate presence (Rom. viii, 88; 1 Cor. 
iii, 22; Gal. i. 4). The emphatic position of the 
verb in front shows, that the Apostle does not in- 
tend generally to put far away the expectation of 
the last day; we are merely not to let ourselves be 
surprised by the cry: Here it ts now! Probably 
the fresh outbreak of singularly violent persecutiora 
was explained in Thessalonica to this effec€: Here ts 
the beginning of the last day. 

2. (Vv. 3-5.) Let no one deceive you in 
any way}; be not deluded (Epb. v. 6); in none of 
those three specified ways? or, in no other way? 
Both views are possible; at 1 Thess. v. 8 he had 
described the deception of a careless drowsiness, and 
now he points to the opposite snare, when a con: 
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scientious vigilance is perverted into an unwhole- 
some excitement, which is then likely, in conse- 
quence of the exposure that follows, to threaten 
faith itself with shipwreck. Against this delusion, 
as against every other, they are to be on their guard, 
—Because, he thus confirms the iene The 
protasis with édy has no apodosis, as often happens 
with Paul; so Rom. ii. 17, according to the best 
reading; he lost sight of it in the course of the long 
deacription ; sometimes also (Rom. ix, 22) there lies 
in the ellipsis a certain reserve of judgment. Here 
the very obvious supplement is ob uh wdpcorm 4 
fyépa, or ob Sévara: €ASeiy 5 xdpios, or some such 
expression. [WepsteR and Wirgsixson: ‘ The 
omission arises from the fact that he is reminding 
them of communications previously made concern- 
ing two future events, and wishes to fix their atten- 
tion upon that which musé precede the other, It 
may also be regarded as rhetorical, supplied in the 
Apostle’s dictation by a solemn pause, a gesture, and 
the significant and emphatic delivery of the words 
(iy... mpwroy, or a8 suggesting the sentiment, / 
am sorry to have tt to say it will not come before ; 
and 80 Benogi, abslinet verbis qua non libenter 
eudiret amator adventus Christi..—J. L.]  Allto- 
gether unsuitable is any thought of the oath-formula, 
MD OM, certissime [Storr], besides that this also 
needs explanation as an ellipsis—Exoept there 
come the apostasy first (a4xocracia, luter Greek 


for the older dwdorracis); this is erroneously applied | 744, 


by Carrsosrom, TaEeoporeT, THEOPHYLACT, AUGUS- 
Tixg, to Antichrist, as if it meant an apostasy in one 
individual, whereas the two verbs suffice to distin- 
guish also the two subjects; nor yet is it to be un- 
derstood politically or semi-politically, but according 
to universal biblical usage it denotes apostasy from 
the faith or from God [Acts xxi. 21. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; Sept. Jer. xxix, 832.—J. L.]. Horwann, cor 
rectly: ch. i, having commended their steadfastness 
in the faith, the apostasy can only be one from the 
faith in Christ; and this is acknowledged also by 
Catvix. Indeed, the article denotes that apostasy 
known to the Thessalonians by oral instruction from 
the prophets; comp. Dan. viii, 23; xi. 30; the 
spreading apostasy from the faith. Then in dyoula 
of v.7 we find an intimation of the further result, 
that the revolt from God leads to the rejection of all 
Divine order, Already in those times of fresh faith 
is this foreseen and foretold by Paul.—And the 
Man of Sin be revealed; frightful counterpart 
to the revelation from above (ch. i, 7); when there 
3a disclosure of that which is maturing as the wick- 
ed consammation of the evil principle in humanity 
~of that which at present is still puorfpiov, the 
comterpart of the heavenly iG 7), buat shall one day 
have its wapovala (v. 9). Man of Sin, again 
With the article, the one already known to them; 
plainly a single personality; if Zwinetr after some 
of the aneients explains it collectively, as if it stood 
for filii perditi, there is no warrant for this in the 
context. The complete opposite to Christ is nota 
spiritual tendency, but a person. Nor is he called 
merely auaprwAds, but the Man of Sin, in contrast 
with Jesus, the Man of obedience; so to speak, the 
incarnate Sin, wherein the entire nature of sin is 
concentrated, incorporated, culminates ; just as what 
follows marks the opposite pole to Gen. iil. There 
the desire came up, but still in childish form, to wish 
to be their own God; what there will here be 
fally ripened. Thus is his nature described ; and in 


connection with that his final destiny: the son of 
perdition, like Judas, his type, John xvii. 12, 
With the fact, that he wholly belongs to sin, coheres 
as fruit the fact, that he falls a prey to perdition; 
out of perdition springs his life in death; els amd 
Aeuy Swaye: (Rev. xvii. 11). Others would take it 
actively, or at least unite the two ideas [TuEopo- 
RET]: one who is a sinner and falls into perdition, 
and also drags others down into sin and perdition ; 
according to v. 9 sqq. he really docs that; but in the 
phrase, son of perdition, there is rather a designa- 
tion of the power to which he belongs; Esrivs: 
quasi ex perditions uam matre geniins ; a3 if it 
were even said, a child of death. The mention of 
his fate is followed by a description of his manner 
of working (as v. 8 by v. 9); it is said of him: 
who opposeth, like Satan, Zech. iii. 1, Sept. ; what 
the latter is for the world of spirita, that the Man of 
Sin is for the world of men; no incarnation, there- 
fore, of Satan, We can take 6 dyrixelueros abso- 
lutely, and in thought supply of God or of Christ ; 
the former, because he assails not merely the re- 
demptive work of Christ, but the foundation of all 
fear of God; and for the second it may be said, that 
in an altogether peculiar sense he will be the antago- 
nist, adversary, caricature of Christ; according to 
John’s expression, the dyriypioros (1 John ii, 18), 
the Antichrist ; fain would he destroy Christ’s king- 
dom, and opposes him, as BENGEL saya, corde, lin- 
stilo, factis, per se, per suos, But considering 
that the article is not repeated before the second 
participle, and that thus the two predicates are com- 
bined into one idea (negative and positive), we might 
prefer to refer the éx{ by an easy zeugma to both 
participles.* Who exalteth himself above all 
that is [against every one] called God or an 
Object of worship; against the true God, and 
every one so called, comp. 1 Cor, viii. 5; to this the 
Apostle adds (every) o¢éBacpa, that is, object of 
worship, zumen ; LutHarpT: whatever is holy to 
men, and passes amongst them as un object of fear. 
ful reverence; comp. Acts xvii, 23. To think of 
the defamation of the imperial majesty (the 2¢Bao- 
rés) is still more inappropriate, than of angels; it 
was done in the interest of the interpretation which 
saw in Antichrist the Pope, as the despiser of 
worldly sovercignty. We have rather to understand 
it thus: above all that ¢s called God and is divinely 
honored. He will thus no longer act as the old 
kings, Pharaoh and Sennacherib, acted, who indecd 
blasphemed the God of Israel, but still worshipped 
their heathen gods; he will despise also the gods of 
the heathen. To adore these was a profound cor. 
ruption ; still even in that caricature the need of 
worship announced itself. But the Man of Sin, 
being the consummmate dyrideos, as CurysosTom 
calls him, will worship nothing any more, bow be- 
fore nothing any more. All religion he treads under 
his feet. Herein consists the ripe poisonous fruit of 
evil, that with full consciousness self sets up to be 
the centre of all power, wisdom, and glory. The 
Apostle’s brief picture reminds us of (though it still 
transcends) Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20 sqq.: the horu with 
man’s eyes and a mouth speaking great things, which 
makes war with the saints and overcomes them till 


® (And so Brxsox, Korre, Pert, Wesster and Wite 

Krnson. But the best interpreters gencrally reject the 

(De Werte, Linemann, ALronp, ExLicott, &c.). 

In the New Testament ayrixeas is construed with the sim- 
ple dative. —J. L.) 
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the judgment breaks forth. The modern interpret- 
ers see in this for the most part Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; more correctly we shall recognize in this little 
horn of the 7th chapter the yet future adversary, of 
whom Antiochus, described in similar is but a 
type (see AungrLEN’s Daniel), Antiochus, the Old 
Testament Antichrist, is meant in Dan. viii. 9 9qq., 
23 sqq.; xi. 86 aqq.* The last passage, in particu- 
Jar, depicts him as speaking presumptuous things 
against the God of gods, and as despising also the 
gods of his fathers; only on the God of strongholds, 
that is, on military power, does he rely. Still, self- 
deification is not expressly asserted of him; Anti- 
oclius even turned the Temple of Jerusalem into a 
temple of the Olympian Zeus. Paul adheres to 
Daniel's description, and can do so, just because 
Antiochus is a type of the last adversary. For the 
further stroke, with which he goes beyond Daniel, 
the self-deification of the Roman Emperor furnished 
him with a ready example.—So that he sitteth 
down in [eis ry vady, pregnant: intrudes into, 
and siis down in, &c.—J. L.] the temple of God; 
xaSiocas is intransitive; abréy (not adérdyv) is not re- 
dundant (Psxr), but emphatic; he, the audacious; 
he in persun sits down enthroned in the temple; 
does not merely have his image set up; in the tem- 
ple of God, the article and the addition, of God, 
showing that at any rate no heathen temple is to be 
thought of, but, if one of atone, then no other than 
that of Jerusalem, which, if the Epistle is genuine, 
was not yet destroyed. That that one is not to be 
thought of in an Epistle to a church of Gentile 
Christians (Vor Gertaca), is a groundless objection. 
The temple which Christ had cleansed, and in which 
the first Christians prayed, and likewise Paul him- 
eelf, that house of prayer for all people was an object 
of interest to every Curistian church, Still, one can 
just as little perceive, why the sitting in the temple 
must be interpreted with all the rigid literality that, 
amongst others, WiESsELER ( . des apoatol, 
Zeitalters, p. 258) and Dé.iinarr (Christenthum 
und Kirche, p. 282) assert. We do not at once say 
with Curysostom and others, that the temple signi- 
fies the Church in all lands, or with Hitaxnveip (p. 
253), that the writer means figuratively the consum- 
mation of heresy establishing itself in the spiritual 
temple of Christendom (it then concerns him to 
show the feasibility of the Epistle having been com- 
pcesed under Trajan); but we suppose that, proceed- 
ing on a sensuous way of viewing the matter, and 
painting, as a prophet (Ez, xxviii. 2), in colors of bis 
own time, Paul depicts an act which, as a symbol of 
permanent spiritual significance, is confined to no 
locality, and means to say: He places himself in 
God’s room, and forces himself on mankind as a 
Divine ruler.¢ See the Exegetical Note 8.—Show- 
ing forth that he is God, as described 
- more at large in Rev. xiii. What belongs to Christ, 
this impious person arrogatcs to himself, advancing 


® (Erxrcott: * Thies characteristic of im 
tion is in such strikin lelism with that scribed by 
Daniel to ‘the king tha 1 do to his will’ (ch. 
xi. 86), that we can scarcely doubt that the ancient intere 
preters were right in both to the same n,— 
Antichrist. e former portion of yee ye Daniel 
is ap tly correctly referred to An us Epiphanes, 
but the concluding verses (ver. 36 sq.) seem only applicable 
bat im of whom Antiochus was merely a type and w.? 


t (Exticorr, without excluding the figurative interpre- 
ai altiesats Tainieeent to totes ie Cen es 
an u a emple - ii. 

* Jerusalem.—-J. L.) Bie ie eee 2) 
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the claim, that for those on the earth he is God; 
and thus wickedness becomes frantic. The self 
exhibition we understand, with Carrsostom and 
most, nut merely of assertions in words or proclama- 
tions, but of manifestations which should confirm 
the point by deeds; for the lying wonders, v, 9 
9qq., shall deceive many. We cannot see why 
LUNEMANK finds in this a contradiction of cadica.— 
Gently chiding them, the Apostle finally reminds 
them of the instruction which he had orally impart 
ed to them. So far had he gone during the three 
weeks into the details of eschatology. But to the 
Apostle this same point of doctrine was of more im- 
portance than to our moderns; comp. Paul at Ath. 
ens, Acts xvii, 31. [Notice here also the force of 
trevor, [ was telling, used to tell—J, L.] Even the 
medieval missionaries laid very great stress on the 
judgment. As the Thessalonians had to endure 
peculiar afflictions, Paul would seem to have led 
them into a special acquaintance with Daniel. 

8. (Vv. 6-8.) And now ye know what 
withholdeth; xa) vi» is taken by Brxogt, Srons, 
Keen, HitGexrsip and others as a temporal adverb 
in opposition to &: of v. 5, Linemaxn’s objection, 
that in that case it must have been said: raiva po 
tr1—viy 82 wal, does not amount to a great deal, 
except, indeed, that one does not exactly know how 
the point in contrast should be conceived of. Are 
we to understand it thus: Now, since you hare 
learned the beginning of that matter, you know it 
as you did not previously? But what, then, had 
occurred, that could give them such information, 
even without the Apostie’s explanation? Here Roos 
and Branot think of the recent expulsion of the 
tumultuous Jews from Rome, and similar facts, 
which might show them how the pseudo-Messianic 
element was held down by the Roman power, But 
that would be at least very obscurely expressed, in & 
case especially where they needed a renewal of their 
earlier instruction; and now would he in éuch a 
altogether disguised manner announce the new tcpic, 
which present circumstances supplied in contrast 
with his oral instruction? This has little to recom- 
mend it, Still more arbitrary is Hitcenreips it- 
ference, that in this opposition the later date of the 
Epistle betrays itself, as if «ad viv could only be 
understood thus: and now, some 40 years after the 
Apostle’s death! Dg Were, Li‘nemany, Ewald 
[Atrorp, Exticorr] see in xad yy the indication of 
a logical advance to a new thought: And now yt 
know surely (LUNEMANN: by way of passipg on toa 
further point), They appeal to Acts vii. 34; x. 5; 
xiii, 11; xx. 25; but in all these places vv» may 
also be taken temporally, whereas in our text it is 
not apparent why the simple «af should not have 
been used. Oxsnausen, Wieskcer, and othere 
assume an inversion, as in the case of &: in Row. 
v. 6 (various reading), Winer, § 61.4, Of course, 
it would have been easy to write: «al +) »7 
raréxoy; but it is true that we most naturally expect 
in the first member of the verse an offset to & Te 
gavrod nape. This Horwann would obtain by tak- 
ing also v. 6 interrogatively, and the ov of v. 5 a8 
still operative; Remember ye not—, and know (ye 
cn Far when his time has not yet arrirel), that 

; déc.f This, however, is too artificial. 

On the contrary, we obtain a very simple expla- 
nation of viv as a particle of time, if we und 
it thus: And now, when ye recall oral instruc 
tion, ye know. And so it follows also, what must 
have been probable beforehand (against Hi.Gsy- 
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rein), that the oral instruction already extended to 
the xaréyor, on which account he can speak of it 
the more briefly in writing. The meaning of the 
latter word is not, as DOLLINGER supposes, what pos- 
sessez, controle, but, as in Rom. i. 18, what restrains, 
hinders; CHRYSO3TOM: Td xwAtoy; CALVIN: im- 
pedimentum, causa more; but not: what hinders 
me from expressing myself freely; that were an 
altogether arbitrary interpretation, and is thoroughly 
eonfuted by v. 7; but: what still retards the out- 
break and manifestation of Antichrist, The neuter 
in v. 6 denotes the power, the principle ; the mascu- 
line in v. 7, a personality at the head of that power ; 
at least, this is a@ prioré the most natural suggestion. 
Moreover, eis ré denotes, not so much the duration 
(ent), as the purpose of God in the xardxew: that 

may be revealed in his [own] time; he, 
none other than the Man of Sin, is to step forth 
from his concealment in his time, the time fixed for 
him, measured out to him as his own; a time will 
come, that belongs to him, as the present does not 
yet; measured out, indeed, to him also only by 
God; comp. Luke xxii. 58; the counterpart of the 
falness of the time, Gal. iv. 4. With the for that 
follows Paul accounts for his having spoken of the 
restraining of the Man of Sin, and of his revelation 
as still future. The ungodly element was really 
present already, and had a strong desire to break 
forth, but must still work as a dark mystery; not 
exactly in secret, but so that the wickedness does 
not yet expose its full nature. Mvorfpiow forms an 
antithesis to droxaAuvpSiva: of v. 6; there is an 
emphasis in its being put first, and separated from 
its genitive, asin Gal. ii. 6, 9. The latter is a geni- 
tive either of apposition [Dz Wertrz, Linemany, 
Atrorp]: the mystery which consists in lawlessness, 
or of possession : which belongs to it ;* ungodliness 
also having its mystery, the frightful counterpart to 
that of godliness, 1 Tim. iii, 16; comp. the Bd3y 
tev caraya, Rev. ii. 24, over against the Bddy rou 
Seov, 1 Cor. ii. 10. Hormann would understand it 
merely thus: the confounding, incomprehensible, tn- 
conceivable extreme of wickedness ; but the contrast 
with the revelation should not be set aside. OLs- 
HavsEN goes beyond Scripture, when on account of 
the antithesis he of an incarnation of Satan, 
when it will be said: 5 8:dBoros epavepddn ey capxl ; 
there is nothing of that here, and even John vi. 70 
is rather against than for it. Estivs correctly: non 
diaholus, sed dtaboli precipuum organum est. Anti- 
christ ia, indeed, depicted as the caricature of Christ. 
But v. 7 does not yet treat of his person, but of the 
principle of lawlessness now already in action pri- 
vately. Thereby is denoted the profligacy which 
violates every Divine law, knows nothing but a com- 
plete autonomy, endures no will over it; Dan. xi. 36 
may be compared: He will do xara rd SéAnua 
erev, Here the remark is not convincing, that the 
expressions dyoula and, v. 8, &vouos point us for 
Antichrist to the Gentile domain aaj ii, 12; 1 
Cor. ix. 21); still more groundlessly others say, to 
the Jewish. When Hormann, starting from Daniel, 
remarks that the faithless will fall a prey to Anti- 
christ, as the apostate Jews did to Ahtiochus, that is 
m doubt true; only it does not necessarily follow 
that he himself will proceed from among the Gen- 
tiles, Rather we may say that the result of apos- 
tasy from the gospel will be a new and consummate 


* (Exurcorr: “Simply a gen. definitions, or gen. of the 
arias principle or ocolity eo . L.) 
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heathenism, the rejection not merely of faith, but of 
every Divine ordinance. At the height of the Anti- 
christian wickedness, however, the differences bo 
tween Jews and Gentiles disappear, as they do on 
the other hand under the gospel. Zhe mystery is 
already working (évepyeiras never passive,* but mid- 
mele 43n is in opposition to v. 6, in his [own] ttme, 
and then Gpr: answers to #3n, and the rére of v. & 
to in his [own] time. Paul regards the phenomena 
of the time with the eyes of the Spirit; in the op- 
position to the moral order of things, but especially 
in resistance to Christ, he perceives the beginning 
of the final rebellion agatnst final grace. This is to 
him the working of a terrible mystery, such as not 
many yet recognize. He sees before him (Dr 
Wertr) the scattered, shapeless mass of ungodli- 
ness, which is firat to gain form and personality in 
Antichrist, and by which his appearance is prepared 
and introduced, as is the case with every historical 
personage. In Thessalonica especially he had lived 
to see the fanatical hostility of the Jews prove false 
amongst the heathen to their Messianic hope (Acts 
xvii. 7). The self-deification of the Emperor, and 
perhaps also already the false Gnosis of a Simon, 
were otlier features of that depravity. 

In the sequel pdvoy belongs not to what precedes 
[thus Jowerr suggests as possible a connection with 
puorhpioy: only as a hidden mystery ; Worps- 
WORTH cunnects with évepyeira:: worketh inwardly 
only ;—both constructions equally untenable—J. 
L.], which is already defined by 4%38y, but to what 
follows; the clause introduced by it limits in a cer- 
tain way the preceding statement. As the Vulgate 
translates: fantum ut qui tenet nune leneat, 80 many 
supply out of xaréyov a verb, xardxe, naddte, 
xarexére, or even (BgNGEL), from the following é« 
péoov ‘yévyrat, an in medio est, [Many supply sim- 
ply the verb of existence, and with that WEBSTER 
and WILKINSON connect &pt:: is now—J. L.] 
ZWINGLI understands it thus (an interpretation 
already known to Augustine): ‘“‘only he, who now 
holds aught, should hold it fast (whatever he has 
apprehended of the truth), till he (Antichrist) is 
taken out of the way.” But all these supplements 
are arbitrary. Cavin, who construes correctly, is 
just as mistaken in his explanation: until he (Anti-. 
christ), who now (that is, in the future for a short 
time) Aolds sway, ts removed ; and then he must 
refer the rére to v. 6. This view has simply every-. 
thing against it; I arge only the one point, that he. 
thus takes 6 xaréywy in a totally different sense from 
vr) xaréyoy, v. 6; whereas the remark cannot be- 
avoided, that the one must correspond to the other,. 
only that the maseuline indicates a personality stand-. 
ing at the head. If aguin there are not two clauses. 
but one, we have merely to recognize an inversion,. 
namely, that as regards the sense éws ought to be- 
first, whereas 6 xar. is put first for the sake of em- 
phasis; comp. Gal. ii. 10 [and so the clause is now 
generally construed; sve Revision.—J. L.].  Atc- 
cordingly: Zhe mystery is already alist f only 
until (so long must it remain a mystery), only until 
he, who withholdeth for the present, ts out of the 
way. That the latter phrase might denote a violent 
death, is not to be denied ; that it must do so, is not 
to be asserted; indeed, comparing Col. ii.. 14, and 
not even reading here afpeoSa:, but yerécoSa: (comp. 
1 Cor. ii, 2; 1 Tim, ii. 14), we perceive that as to 


* (As Bishop But makes it both here and at 1 Thess. 
fi. 13.--J. LJ 
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the manner, in which the xaréxwy gets out of the! part to the description of creation in Ps. xxxiii, 6 


way, the expression says absolutely nothing; by a 
peaceful withdrawal on his part, we shall of course 
not say, since there is a judgment in his being called 
off. Who now is the xardxoy, is really the darkest 
point in the whole passage, now thut we have no 
longer the oral interpretation; a proof, what oral 
tradition would amount to without a written record. 
Comp. the Doctrinal Note 3.—And then shall be 
revealed the Lawless one; the dyopula in person, 
the Head of wickedness in full expression; cer- 
tainly none other than the Man of Sin, v. 8.—From 
the mention of the revelation, vs. 3, 6, 8, and of the 
wapovola, v. 9, HormaNnn finally infers (die Heilige 
Schrift neuen Testaments, I., p. 330 sqq.), that there 
is here described a counterpart of Christ, that cannot 
be fully understood unless we recognize Antichrist 
also as already in existence, so that he will enter into 
the world anew from the supermundane sphere, It 
is not said, he suggests, that the dyoufa, but that the 
Evouos will be revealed. This is the reason why 
HoFMann was 60 bent on setting aside the antithesis 
between pvorhpioy and droxaA. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes himself, he thinks, may again be expected. 
This, however, is an exaggeration of the Scriptural 
statements, that lapses into extravagance. The Man 
of Sin will come (xapovela) and be revealed (will 
discover himsolf to be what he is, and what from a 
child he was not taken for) in and by the complete 
disclosure of the dyoula, which previously kept 
working as pvorhpioy ;—this surely is sufficient for 
us to find in him the counterpart of Christ. Even 
Hormann will not go so far as to assume an incarna- 
tion of Satan. Comp. AupERLEN, Daniel, 2d edi- 
tion, p. 456 sq., and Lutnarpt, die Lehre von den 
letzten Dingen, p. 150, The latter properly refers to 
Mal. iii. 28 [iv. 5), where there is a promise of the 
sending of Elijah, which, however, is afterwards ex- 
plained, in Luke i. 17; Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 11, 12, 
of John, the new Elijab,* just as Rev. xi. 6 holds 
out no prospect of the return of the former Elijah. 
It is not the Elijah of history, says Luruarpt, that 
~we have to expect, but the Elijah of prophecy; 
comp. also Ezek. xxxiv. 28. Such literal interpreta- 
‘tion as that practised by Horwann should be left to 
the popular fancy of the Jews (Matt. xvi. 14).— 
“Whom the Lord (Jesus) shall consume; he 
thus becomes vids GxwAelas; the consolation that he 
is to be destroyed, is attached by Paul immediately 
to the mention of his appearance. The Godless one 
comes at the time appointed for him by God, and is 
consumed by Jesus; his tyranny, therefore, is no 
‘sign of weakness on the part of God. Is. xi. 4 has 
not merely had an influence on the reading, but it is 
also a parallel for the subject matter—With the 
‘spirit [breath] of His mouth, &c.; in German 
‘we du not have, as in Hebrew and Greek, the same 
word for spirtt and breath. We must not with a 
coarse scnsuousness think of a fiery wind, nor yet at 
once idealize the matter, as if what is meant were a 
word, shout, word of command; why in that case 
should not Adyos have been used? The explanation 
of the old Protestants was, that the word of God has 
inwardly, epiritually slain Antichrist (namely, the 
Popt), and the Advent will make a full end of him. 
The glowing parallelism of the clauses, however, 
intends not two acts, but only one. It is a counter- 


* apt the promise m Malachi was exhausted the 
inistry of the Baptist, is not quite so certain. mp. 


‘\OLSHAUSEN on the cited, also Ju JOEL JONES’ 
.Notes on Scripture, Philadelphia, es P) 


Sept. The view proceeds on the ground of sense, 
Nothing is required but the breath of the Lord, 
which has power, as being the spirit of life, quicker- 
ing for them that are His (John xx, 22), but, amon 
His enemies, who can bear it? One breath of tho 
Lord scatters haughty power. Comp. Rev. xix. 15, 
21, the sharp word out of His mouth; Grorivs 
refers also to Hos, xiii. 8. Equally sublime is the 
second clause: and (shall) destroy (him) with 
the appearing of His coming; xcrapyeiv, to 
destroy, abolish (1 Cor. ii. 6; xv, 24), does not im. 
ply the utter annihilation of his personal existence, 
for indeed he is cast into the lake of fire (Revelation). 
Elsewhere the Lord’s coming is denoted either by 
mwapovola, or by éxipdyeca, 2 Tim, iv. 8; here the 
two are combined: by the appearing, the visibleness 
of His coming; He could, of course, come also 
invisibly. Zw1inawi’s application of this to the daily 
coming of His word into the hearts of believers must 
be rejected. Mere caprice also is the Irvingite dis 
tinction between the parousia [coming], by which 
believers from among the Gentiles shall be caught 
away to the Lord, and the subsequent appearing of 
the parousta [coming], in which the Jews are cor- 
cerned (comp. the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes on 1 
Thess, iv. 17, and also Lursarnt, p. 37 sqq., espe- 
cially 43), Brneeg’s remark might be more worthy 
of attention, that the expression denotes the first 
gleam of the Advent, as distinguished from the firal 
judgment; though here also somewkat too great 
stress is put upon it.* But this much is true, that 
there is needed merely the first outburst of the Ad- 
vent, nothing but that He show Himself [Ps. xciv. 
1], no organs for the exertion of His power; 
BENGEL: prima ipsius adventus emicatio. An earn- 
est of this in John xviii. 6.+ 

4, (Vv. 9-12.) Whose coming is, &c.; od, as 
well as the dy of v. 8, referring again to the &sopes 
of that verse. Only now, after he kas already by 
way of consolation shown the end of the wicked 
one, is the description of his agency resumed. It 
will be terrible and destructive, but for that very 
reason will end in a holy judgment, and therefore 
the description can again resolve itself into thanks- 
giving, v. 13 8qq., that the Thessalonians do not be- 
ong to the apostates. Hormann accordingly takes 
vv. 9-17 together, there being here shown, he thinks, 
as in ch. i., that punisbment of unbelief, in which 
the appearance of the Lawless One will issue, in 
opposition to the salvation which will be for the 
Church the result of the proclamation of the apos- 
tolic message. It is true that the theme of v. 3 (the 
Lord comes not, till Antichrist has appeared) is dis- 
charged at v. 8; but the description of bis working, 
v. 9 sqq., serves still for the completion of the pic- 
ture, and indirectly for the warning of the readers: 
his power will be in the highest degree seductive ; 
let every one, therefore, beware of the first begin- 
nings of apostasy (vv. 2, 3); for whosoever believes 
the lie is lost (vv. 10, 11), But ye, thank God, are 
of those who belicve the truth, and are chosen to 


* (That there ia an in‘erval of time between our Lord's 
descent from the a hand of the Father into the region 
of the air, eee H — Fresca are wpa ae per bes 
presenoe, and His wit e judgment o e 
nations, is not only in itself a octly reasonable and 
ah ade we bat one of uss in Smonien ing ie pt ar 
and a sight apparently discrepant, descriptions of the 
manner of the Advcut, and of the condition of the world in 
that day.—J. L.] 

t [Comp. Reriston, and Lectures, on this verec.—J. L.} 
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salvation (v. 13); therefore abide therein, stand 
and hold fast what ye have received (v. 15). The 
appearance of the Lawless ts, tukes place, says the 
Apostle in the present tense, doctrinally, without 
regard to the time ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 35.—Accord- 
ing to the working of Satan, xard, as in Col. i. 
29, Satan gives him power, as the Father does to 
Corist (Rev. xiii. 2); it is the most perfect mimicry 
of Christ: salvation (in wonders) without repent- 
ance and the crosa. But it is asked, whether xara, 
&. is a definition of the dori», or of early dv, &e.; 
whether his appearance is already of itself in the 
might of Satan, or rather his appearance with won- 
ders. Horwaxn prefers the former view; that his 
coming is 1. according to the working of Satan, and 
2 a coming in wonders, But it is better, with 
Lixzuanx and others, to understand his coming as 
attended with wonders to be that, the source of 
which is assigned by «ar évépy.* There will be in 
it a putting forth of every power; without the 
article belonging by zeugma to all the three substan- 
tives, Adprauss denotes the root of the operations ; 
omseia, signs, in their significance as indicating the 
divinity of him who performs them—here of course 
deceptive ; lastly, répara, idee, the marvelous- 
ness of these indications. e three terms are often 
used of the deeds of Christ and the Apostles. Here 
we bave the caricature; comp. the wonders of the 
false propheta, Matt. xxiv. 24, whereby even the 
elect would be deceived, were that possible. These 
prophets are, as it were, Antichrist’s apostles; in 
Rev, xiii. 13 sqq. it is ¢he false prophet in the singu- 
lar, who represents hypocritical, Godless wisdom, 
and by his signs procures homage for the first beast 
(the Godleas despot), Paul does not yet say by 
whom (as distinct from the &yoyos himself) the won- 
ders shall be wrought.—The wonders are called 
wonders of falsehood (Weddous aguin belonging 
to all the three words) iu opposition to the wonders 
of truth in the case of Christ and His Apostles (as 
Paul asserts that he had wrought wonders, 2 Cor. xii. 
12), To find in the genitive WebSous a designation 
simply of the origin, or simply of the object, or sim- 
ply of the quality of those wondera, is an unwar- 
rantable separation of what belongs all together.+ 
Moreover, Aucustine is already aware of a double 
interpretation, what is meant being either a decepé 
tion of the senses by empty illusions without reality 
so Taroporgr), or real miracles misleading to a 
belief in them as performed by Divine power. 
Aceusring, referring to Job, prefers the second 
view, and sv with reason most others. To this con- 
clusion we are at once led by the emphatic descrip- 


* (So the German versions and commentaries generally. 
of the other view it was remarked in Nevis 

clause car’ dy Tov Sarava, “taken by iteel 

as the Icading feature in the statement, yields 
palling intimation, that the entire 
Man of Sin—his spirit and aims and meas- 
ut—wi!l be instinct with the energy of Satan 
2 avd, ms wagay avrov Sexdpnevos Thy dvdp- 
all Satan’s energy. So THEO- 
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Ccumen.), and that, even as the Church is ‘the 
of Christ, the ess of Him that filleth all in all’ 
L 23; comp. v. 19; iii. 20; &c.), 80 in Antichrist, his 
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aad guile, in both the spheres of his eperation, We external 


and third, but inclines to the 


combines all three ideas; Ex.icotr | ceivi 


tion by means of three synonyms. We also expect 
as counte to the miracles of Christ real opera 
tions, which yet are called miracles of falsehood 
(Roos), because men who regard them as proofs of 
the divintity of the unrighteous One are thereby 
miserably deceived. Performed by dark, gloomy 
powers, they are indeed at bottom nothing really 
creative, but assumptions, imitations, manifestations 
of a sham strength which at last is a wretched impo. 
tence, monstrosities without any saving object, but 
not, therefore, mere juggleries. The Bible through- 
out treats sorcery in a more serious way than as if it 
were empty legerdemain.—Whiat follows likewiee : 
and in all deceitfulness of unrighteousness, 
&c., does not mean an idle illusion, but an agency 
which has the glittering show of righteousness, and 
yet is full of unrighteousness, proceeding from that, 
and leading to it; the absolute culmination of un- 
righteousness is in robbing God of His glory. (The 
oldest authorities omit the article at &uclas, as well 
as at Wed3ouvs). The Apostle shows us as a mark of 
the Man of Sin, besides the false miracles, the pro- 
fanity also of his spirit and walk, and, besides lying 
(which again is an intentional falsification of knowl- 
edge), the wickedness also of his will generally; 
both in contrast with the &aA43ea. This influence 
he has, however, only amongst those who are perish- 
ing, in their circle (if év were genuine; comp. 3 
Cor. ii. 15; iv. 8); but the oldest authorities give 
simply the dative (incommodi): for the perishing 
(not a dative of judgment, as in 1 Cor. i. 18; ix. 2). 
It belongs also to what is said at v. 9.* The d&roa- 
Abperor tL Cor.’ i. 18) are not those who have already 
perished, nor yet those who deserve to perish, but 
such as are perishing, are actually on the way to per- 
dition, and that through their own fault, as is said in 
the next clause: because they accepted not; 
avy dy, equivalent to dvr) redraw S71, VEX MMA, 
Luke 1. 20. He does not say: they received not the 
truth, but: the love of the truth. Cxaysosrom, 
TuHEoporet, THEOPHYLACT err in supposing that by 
this Christ is meant, who has truly loved us (in that 
case the phrase should rather have been, the (ruth 
of love). The Apostle rather gives us to understand, 
that the natural man by himeelf is not merely desti- 
tute of the truth, but has not so much as the love 
of the truth; even this must first be implanted in 
him. The sentence is to be understood comprehen- 
sively of all truth, wherever and however it comes 
to men. Its introductory stages are shown in Rom, 
i, and ij., and in Christ it culminates. In like man- 
ner, the want of love for the truth reaches its con- 
summation in obduracy against Christ, when clearly 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit. For a long while 
a man may go along undecided; Antichrist will 
drive him to a decision. God does not force the 
truth on a man, who suffers it not to grow up in his 
heart, What hinders a man from receiving the 
truth? That is indicated by the profound opposi- 
tion between truth and unrighteousness; comp. 
Rom. i. 18, and the Doctrinal and Ethical Note, 5.— 
[That they might be saved; els 1d cudijvas 


*® (Reviston: “Too at the passage in the light of 
Matt. xxiv. 24 and 2 Cor. iv. 3, I am ¢ to retain the 
c'ose connection of these words with azarp ris abuxias; and 
then it is intimated that Antichrist, though s'tting in the 
temple of God, and displaying his pomp and his wonders 
before all the worshippers, shall nevertheless succeed in 
Try only. the awoAAvpevo:; the roasons of which sucovse 
mm 


follow, as they cxist on man’s (v. 10), and 
(v. 11) on God’s.”"—J. L.) : " 
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abrots, in order to their being saved; the end and 
result of a reception of the love of the truth, which 
reveals a Saviour, and brings His salvation near.— 
J. L.j—And for this cause doth God send 
them; (xaf is wanting only in D.’ 67) fur this 
cause—as a punis!iment—we refer rather to what 
precedes than to what follows (so that els 7d, &c. 
would be epexegetical). He sends it to them—ac- 
cording to the best authorities the present, like 
doriy of v. 9; but it does not signify already now, 
but is to be taken doctrinally, irrespective of time. 
Again, Lurnen’s translation is, strong errora [krdf- 
tige Irrthitmer]; more correctly: strength or wor. 
ing of delusion. Does God do that? Or does He 
merely permit it to come, as the Greek interpreters 
and others soften the expression? No, indeed; the 
Apostle describes the mighty act of the Judge, pun- 
ishing evil by evil, Not to believe the truth is sin 
to refuse the luve of the truth, still darker sin.— 

. L.]; to have to believe the lie is the punishment 
of sin, the exposure of nakedness, like the abandon- 
ment to vice in Rom. i. 24; tn the lusts (dy), where- 
in they are evsnared, He gives them up unio un- 
cleanness (es), lets them slide down on the sloping 
path of their own desires, and that because they 
would not have it otherwise. The object of the 
sending is, that they should believe the false. 
hood; not merely the error, but the conscious, 
wilful, God-defying untruth, The singular with the 
article denotes, not a single lie, but the entire force, 
the entire element of the devilish perversion of all 
truth (John viii. 44)" Grorius compares Prov. i. 
29-31.—That they may be judged, object of the 
mrrevoa:, that is, God’s purpose therein. God has 
this decision in view, that they may be condemned 
as those in whom evil has come to maturity; Cary- 
sostom: convicted as without excuse. TZhey all 
together, who believed not the truth, who at 
that time shall not have believed; but had pleas- 
ure in unrighteousness [Wrsstrr and WILkIN- 
son: the ultimate and secret source of all the evil 
which results in condemnation.—J. L.]; over against 
the ev8oxla ayadwctvns, ch. i. 11. A powerfully 
warning conclusion; Curysostom: &pxera: dadytav 
atrots. The Apostle has thus more exactly defined 
the nature of the judgment already spoken of in ch. 
i.: The appearance of the Man of Sin must help to 
bring about the complete separation. It is truce, 
therefore, that the matter does not proceed s0 swiftly 
and smoothly as you fancy; but yet with all terrible 
earnestness it will proceed gloriously. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETITICAL. 


1, (V. 2.) The Apostle’s exhortations to the use 
of reason are far more frequent than Luther’s trans- 
lation allows to be seen. It is its business to under- 
stand the manifestation of God in the creation (yoe%y, 
Rom. i, 20), The voice of conscience likewise is 
heard as the law of the reason (Rom. vii. 23).¢ It 


® (Arrorp and Exzicotr: “the falsehood implied in 
the preceding words, ov éotiv—aécuias, not falsehood ea 
erally.” Revision: “The reference may be to the y 
of v. 9 (comp. 1 John ii. 21, 22, see pevorns), or pr 
sibly to that charactcristio lie of Antichrist, v. 4, in which 
tho Satanic promise in the garden (Gen. iii. 5) may be cone 
sidered as its last and highest, but stil! appropriate, 
fulfilment.”—J. 

t [What Paul calls “the mind” (vyots) in Rom. vil. 23, 
95 {s nothing different from “the inward man” (6 écu, 
EvOpwwos) of v. 22; and tat is not the natural man or car- 
nal mind (Rom. viii. 7), but the sou) as renewed.—J. I,.]. 
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is true that the power is not thus given to man, truly 
to overcome the law of sin in the members, That 
is possible only for the spirit which is renewed by 
the Spirit from God (Rom. viii.). Without this the 
spirit falls a prey to the carnality, vanity, pollution, 
which affect it and the conscience (Col. ii. 18; Eph. iv. 
17; Tit. i. 15), But even in the regenerate it bas ite 
work, Though the peace of God passeth all under. 
standing, yet it too keeps the heart and threby the 
thoughts (vofuara, Phil. iv. 7). The Spirit of God re- 
news the reason, bringing it under obligation, and 
enabling it, to apply itself to a reasonable service of 
God (Rom. xii. 1, 2), to attain a certainty of knowl- 
edge with full assurance (Rom. xiv. 5), yea, to search 
into the mysteries of God (Rev. xiii, 18; xvii. 9). 
Whoever neglects to cherish it may, while standing 
himself in the Spirit of God, become unfruitful for 
others (1 Cor. xiv. 14-19). The fulness of the 
Divine Spirit in the Apostle shows itself in this, thet 
he does not so readily as we, on account of the 
abuse of which he too is aware, become distrustful 
towards the right use. The limits of the reason are 


indicated even in its German name [ Vernynft]: it 
perceives [vernimmf] realities, which it does not 
itself originate. 


2. Our chapter suggests a special instance of the 
sobriety required in 1 Thess. v. At 1 Cor. xv. 34 
the Apostle describes the denial of the resurrection 
asa case of intoxication [éxrfpare, awake as from 
drunkenness]; here, on the contrary, he warns 
against an error in the opposite direction. For it is 
not merely the being overcharged with worldly pleas 
ures and vares (Luke xxi 84 sqq.) that hinders 
watchfulness; but the excitement also, which would 
anticipate the glory, is in danger of turning into 80 
much the greater disappointment and Jassitude, and 
is far from being that joyful uplifting of the head 
(Luke xxi. 28), which implies endurance to the end, 
literally an Swopudve, a bearing up under (Matt 
xxiv. 13). An immoderate and presumptuous spirit 
ualism easily ends in making shipwreck of faith. 
How many, who allowed themselves to be induced 
by a fantastic excitement to dispose of their goods 
and abandon their homes,* sank down afterwards 
into a stupid worldliness! It is also very deserving 
of remark, that already in the apostolic age fanatl- 
cism was the fruitful mother of fraud. The man, 
who will carry out his nice favorite notions under 
the false pretence of an apostolic name, docs not 
stand before God. The really peeudonymous Scrip- 
tures have a different character from those, which 8 
perverse criticism would add to them. It ia no good 
sign, when so many have no longer the sense for dis- 
tinguishing an unwholesome, impure element from 
the truth of God. Moreover, as regards the warning 
of the Apostle, and the similar words of Christ: (o 
not forth! believe them not (Matt. xxiv, 28, 26)! 3 
may well seem strange, how often many have 
garded them. It is true, indeed, that a careless 
security goes not forth in advance, does not even 
believe that there is yet to be any Advent, and 
knows just nothing of the prayer, Come, Lord 
Jesus! Still, a bustling, eschatological excitement 
is merely a seeming faith, and in reality a self-willed 
precipitancy. When He actually comes, it will be 
as the lightning. Of the previous signs Paul sys 
to his readers: “They will be severer than you 


# [Another allusion (see p. 336) to the sort of Millerite 


agitation that prevailed in some yarts of Germany io 1836. 
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think;” as Jcsus likewise saddens the heart of His 
disciples, that He may then duly comfort them, 
Lcraagit properly remarks (p. 54), in reference to 
the Irvingite doctrine of the translation, that to 
promise glory without the full experience of the 
cross is a sign, that the flesh has to do with these 
notions; and he describes (p. 49) as fanatical that 
expectation, in which the eye is held in mere search- 
es into the future, and draws from it no genuine 

for work in the present. From experiences 
of his time, Joun George Moc .ver of Schaffhausen 
{as rted in Gxizer’s MMonatablétern, October, 
1863, p. 211), describes the reprehensible sect-spirit 
ws of a.denunciatory (or as Lavater culls it, a hang- 
men) nature, delighting in strained inferences, the 
suppression of all reason, spiritual pride, supersti- 
tion, the domination of a loud, talkative chief, &. 
Apocalyptic etudy is of high importance, the more 
the mystery of lawlessuess begins strongly to bestir 
itself; bat it must throughout and constantly find 
its counterpoise in ethics. Indifference to the claims 
of the present, to the duties of the daily Christian 
walk, to one’s temporal calling, to the weal of our 
fatherland, and such like interests, is not Christian- 
ity. It is not she, that in the fulness of her truth 
tarns Christians into unfruitful visionaries. The 
very remembrance, that they are but strangers and 
ilgrims on the earth (1 Pet. ii. 11), is expressly 
aeed to introduce those exhortations, which require 
from every one according to his position the great- 
est fidelity in detaila. 

3. (Vv. 3-10.) The rxstRUCTION CONCERNING AN- 
ricpRist is a highly important part of the prophetic 
word. The pvint, on which historically all are 
pe pan is the affinity of this section with the Book 

Daniel; its dependence on the Jewish eschatol- 
ogy, say many; we express it more correctly by say- 
ing, that the Pauline prophecy has its root in that 
of the Old Testament. Let it be mentioned as a 
ceriosity, that Trcusen would set aside the prophecy 
by the assumption, that Paul quotes sentence by sen- 
tence from a letter of the Thessalonians opinions 
which he then refutes. We need not prove that 
Paal ie in earnest in delivering his doctrines. Be- 
sides the commentaries, we refer to WIESELER, 
Chronologie des apostolischen Zettalters, 1848, p. 
236 eqq.; Baumoarten, Apostelgeschichte, 2d ed., 
1859, L 608 sqq.; and especially the instructive 
exeursas in Heusner, p. 168 eqq., and in Do- 
Lrsexr, Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der 

, 1860, p. 277 eqq., 422 aqq. Consid- 
eration ig due also to what Ev. Boumer has edited 
in Licanwer’s Jakrbitcher far deutsche Theologie, iv. 
3, from ScHNECKENBURGER’s remains (zur Lehre vom 
Antichrist); and yet, however learnedly the Jewish 
opinions and thoee of the primitive Christians are 
here discussed, the essay presenta not much that is 
satisfactory for the understanding of our passage. 
{Perhaps the best sketch in English of the history 
of opinion on this important section is that given by 
ALrorp in his Prole to this Epistle, and 
mainly taken, as he intimates, from Linemany. 
See also the article Antichrist in Appendix B to 


Surtn's Dictionary of the Bible, where will be found 
a list of the principal writers on the subject.*—J. L.] 


We elassify the interpretations as follows: 


® (In the Amer. edition of Sxrrn's Dictionary, now in 
course of publication, the article Antichrist (by Rev. Fred. 
Meyrick), with additions by Prof. Hackett and E. Abbot, is 


Pai in ite proper alphabetical order, vol. i. p. 102-118.— 


I. The tnterpretation of the ancient Church. 
The Fathera are essentially agreed in expecting, 
immediately before the still future appearing of 
Christ, the appearance of the personal Antichrist ; 
only Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 2U, 19) already takes 
the idea in a collective sense, so as to embrace the 
prince with all his adherents.* On the other band, 
many understand the apostasy personally of the An- 
tichrist, Tuxoporer [after Curysostom] describes 
the adversary as a man who receives into himself 
the whole energy of the devil; if he even speaks 
of an imitation of the incarnation of Christ, he yet 
again restricts the idea to this, that Satan chooses for 
himself a man, who shall be possessed of all his own 
might. Some would also have it, that he shall be 
born of the tribe of Dan, and appear as a false Mcs- 
siah of the Jews; but these are Jewish notions, 
which find acceptance only at a later period. Cynrin 
of Jerusalem, for example, teaches likewise (Catech, 
xv. 4-8), that he will be very skilful in magic arts, 
will at first appear with flatteries, but afterwards will 
rage against the Christians with exceeding cruelty, 
and that for three ycars and a half. Some of these 
traits are derived from Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
The sitting in the temple most explain us do THEO 
poret and Tueopuycact,+ of his usurping the presi- 
dency or lordship in the Church, and giving himself 
out as Christ and God. Yet Irenaeus (Adv. Her. 
v. 25) and Crrit of Jerusalem understand it liter. 
ally of sitting in the temple at Jerusalem, which be 
is to display great zeal in rebuilding (Cyz.). The 
preperatory puorhpioy evepyouueroy, or, a8 we may 
even say, a strong type of Antichrist, Carysostom 
(and many after him) sees in Nero (inconsistently 
with the date of composition); { Turoporet, on the 
contrary, in the Gnostic heresies, wherein, he thinks, 
is hidden the snare of lawlessness, The moet un- 
certain point is the explanation of the x«aréxay». 
Most saw in that the Roman Emperor (in the neuter, 
the Empire), Crrysostom: As the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, the Romun empires fol- 
lowed one another, so shall Antichrist follow the 
rule of the Romans, He, like Aveustine and Jr- 
ROME, supposes that the Apostle speaks so obscurely 
of the end of the Roman Empire, in order not to 
draw on himself the reproach of seditious preaching. 
He acts thus, not from cowardice, but to teach us 
that we should not provoke needless hostility. 
Crryrsostom is aware also of the explanation, that 
the xaréxoy denotes the continuance of the extraor 
dinary gifts of the Spirit; but this he refutes. Tue- 
opore of Mopsuestia and THEODORKT propose an 
other explanation to this effect: What is meant is 
not the of the Spirit, which cannot withdraw, 
since without that no one could overcome; nor yet 
the Roman power, since this is followed by no other; 
but what is meant is the purpose (Spes) of God to 
restrain the outbreak till the gospel be generally 
spread abroad, and idolatry destroyed. In this there 
is something aimed at that is correct as regards the 
thought ; but the phraseology does not suit it. The 
Spos red Seov should not de pudoou yerdodas, but 


ie Se Augustine gives this simply as the opinion of ofhe 
ers, Civ, Dei, lib. xx. cap. 19: ‘‘ Wonnulit, non tpsum 
principem, sed universum quodam modo corpus gus, id est, 
ad eum pertinentem hominum mullitudinem simul cum eg 
suo principe hoe loco intelligi Antichristum volunt."—P. 8.) 
t (CuRrsostom: « as eig Toy vaby TOU Geo’, ob 
soy ev ‘Tenoeo\inons pévoy, v dxxAne 


gias.—J. L. 
Népwva vrav0d duo, 
—vJ. L.) 


cai cig rag wavTaxod 


+ (Curyrsostom’s own words are : 
ecavei rimsop brra ros 'Ayrixpictov 
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xAnpwIjvat, as indeed THEopHYLact expresses him- 
self in explanation. On the whole, the interpreta- 
tion of the Fathers is simply textual. Only as to 
how the prophecy adjusts itself to the temporary 
horizon of the Apostle, on that point they have 
little to say. It is not till the third century that 
some (and first Commopian) adopt the idea, that 
Nero will come again as Antichrist. Then in the 
middle ages fantastic notions were propagated about 
Antichrist as an ungodly tyrant; all sorts of fables 
being told concerning the place and manner of his 
birth, and the nature and region of his operation 
(comp. Heusner, p. 170; D6OLiincrr, p. 432). But 
as the established Church and its hierarchy antici- 
pated the glory of the kingdom, the coming of the 
Lord and also that of Antichrist retired more into 
the background, On the other hand, the way was 
preparing for 

II. Zhe interpretation of the Reformers. The 
sects of the middle ages, which arose in opposition to 
the secularized Church (Wicuiritzs, Hussitss, like- 
wise SavonaroLa and GaiLer of Kaisersberg) de- 
clared the Pope to be Antichrist, and the German Em- 
peror (as being heir of the Roman Emperor) to be the 
xaréyov. This was also the prevailing interpreta- 
tion of the Reformers, Luruer, ZWIneLt, CaLvIn ; 
amongst the Lutherans even a doctrine of their 
standards, Artic. Smalc., II. 4, p. 314, and in the 
Appendix, p. 347 (Recensero’s ed.). It was said, 
that the removal of the xaréyw» of the western 
Roman Empire cleared the way for Antichrist; and 
then the abominations of the papacy were enumer- 
ated: A falling away from the gospel to command- 
ments of men, lust of power, oppression of the con- 
science, cruelty, insane pride, wicked assumption of 
power in heaven and on earth, and that reaching 
even into the life of eternity, the abuses of indul- 
gences, charges to angels in certain bulls, the assert- 
ed power of the priest in transubstantiation, author- 
ity to change the faith and laws. In all this, it was 
thought, the Pope puts himself in the place of God, 
yea, arrogates to himself Divine attributes and idola- 
trous worship. One is amazed to see how much of 
this applies, and. yet this interpretation must be 
rejected ; that is to say, there is indeed no mistaking 
the fearfully antichristian features of the Papacy, 
and consequently its typical relation to Antichrist ; 
but still one cannot affirm, that the Papacy is the 
Antichrist, In the first place, it should have been 
possible to show still more of the Popish puorfpioy 
H8n evepyobuevoy, already in Paul’s days, Appeal 
was made perhaps to Gal. i, and fi.; ZwinGir re- 
ferred to the false apostles already existing at that 
time, who were still restrained by the great faithful- 
ness and care of the Apostles; Breneg. to Rom. xvi. 
17 sqq. and 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq. In all that, however, 
the Papal tendency did not yet reach a clear expres- 
sion. The way, likewise, in which the xaréywy is 
explained, is by no means felicitous. The German 
Emperor, who took the place of the Roman, also 
fell, and Antichrist did not come. But even if that 
admitted of explanation, still the features of the 
a a are not at all fulfilled in the Papacy itself. 

the first place, the word of the Apostle brings 
into view one personality. It is said, indeed, that 
the series e¢ successio hominum are not inconsistent 
with that, since, as in a monarchy, there is still but 
one head; but perhaps that one may be a pious 
Pope? and besides our passage of the one 
(without followers) who is swept aways which does 
not agree with the Papacy. And there are yet other 


points that do not suit. Whilst there have been 
wicked Popes (occasionally, also, those of a better 
character), still the Pope cannot be charged with 
utter apostasy from Christ. He confesses the Triunc 
God, and does by no means despise oeBdopara. 
CaLVIN tries in vain so to explain the Apostle's de- 
scription, as if it did not imply an express self-deifi- 
cation. If it is said with Brenern (and similarly 
Branpt), that the abomination of the Papacy will 
yet attain to the highest pitch, namely, to the cast- 
ing away of the mask, and the open antichristianism 
of the Wicked One, then we really give up the inter- 
pretation of the Reformers, and reduce the Papacy 
to the rank of a (momentous) prognostic of thet 
antichristianism. Of course, the Roman Catholic 
GLLINGER cannot consent even to that; he also 
thinks that the supposition of an apostasy of such 
universal prevalence contradicts the promises given 
to the Church; as if the word about the “little 
flock,” or about the “ few that find” the strait gate, 
had no place in the gospel. Roos, going beyond 
BrNGEL, expressly remarks, that there is much that 
is antichristian in the Pupe, but that there are stil] 
important deficiencies; since he still acknowledges 
the supremacy of God, nor does he deny the Sun. 
The apostasy, he thinks, is here with us, but not yet 
the Man of Sin. In the latter Roos properly recog- 
nizes a single person; according to the Apocalypse, 
the last head of the beast; the false Messiah. He 
is of opinion, that that will be the highest pitch of 
the Papacy, and thut it presupposes, not the destruc- 
tion, but merely a great alteration, of the fourth 
Empire (of Daniel); the Pope, having seized all the 
Imperial rule that has hitherto stood in his way, will 
then have become Antichrist. To us it simply ap- 
pears to be undemonstrated, that this consummation 
of evil is to be looked for as the highest pitch of the 
Papacy, and not rather of a Cxsaropapism. It is 
yet to be noticed, that already some Greek interpret- 
ers, and then Western Catholics, and also Protes- 
tants, pointed to Mohammed as the Antichrist. 
Carvin reckons him and sectarianism as belonging 
to the great apostasy ; whereas MELAKcnTHON, Becer, 
Mvscutus, Buxiuineer and others distinguish the 
Eustern Antichrist from the Western. Our fathers 
knew why they sang: “Zhe murderous violence of 
Pope and Turk restrain."* In Mobammed ako 
there are antichristian features; he too bel to 
the “many Antichrista” (1 John ii. 18); but neither 
is he the Antichrist, whom the Advent shal! destroy. 
Just so think Roman Catholics, when they in return 
designate Luther as Antichrist, Dé LLiNGER (p. shai 
admits, that what was perhaps said in polemica 
paroxysm is not really valid as the Church interpre- 
tation; and certainly Esrivs, for example, docs not 
say here that Luther is the Antichrist described by 
Paul, but merely that Luther learned from the devil 
as his master, to designate the Pope as the Anti- 
christ. In his opinion Luther would fall under the 
rinciple expressed by him at 1 John ii. 18: omnis 
hooreficus antichristus.t—The untenableness of the 
Reformation references to this or that phenomenon 
of Church history led to various 
III. Rationalistic interpretations, We distin- 
guisb, a. such explanations resting on the history of 
® (From Lutier’s hymn: 
Erhalt uns, Herr, by deinem Wort, 
Und sleur’ des Papsts und Tirken Mord, &¢e.—J. ¥..] 
t [For a good statement and defence of the Protestant 
interpretation, see Worpswortm tn loc. He gives refer- 


ences also to some of the earl'er literature of Enghsb 
Church on the same side.—J. L.} 
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the time as assert, that the prophecy has reference 
to single individuals or phenomena of the past, and 
was fulfilled in them or else not fulfilled; for the 
fulfilment can only be asserted, when the substance 
of the matter is eliminated from the text, and merely 
it most outward features are retained in a poor, dry, 
spiritless way. Ingenuity can be shown in this, his- 
torical erudition, and a sort of talent at combination, 
but the whole is paltry; the spirit of the passage is 
lost. It is right to recognize the fact, that the im- 
mediate reference to the Apostle’s time should not 
be overlooked, but it is wrong to limit his word ex- 
clusively to the history of his time. The view which 
[Hamsonp], Crericcs, WHitsy, ScHérreen, Nés- 
seLt, Krause, Harpuin support, understands by the 
Coming the judgment on Jerusalem, and consce- 
quently looks for the Antichrist somehow in the 
Jewish people. They are themselves the Antichrist 
(thinks Wuutpy), or the Pharisees and Rabbis 
(ScuérraeN), or the Zealots (NésseLt, Kravss), or 
the Highpriest Ananias, Acts xxiii, (Harpur), or 
the wicked ringleader, Simon, the son of Gioras 
(CLericus). The apostasy is understood either of 
the political revolt from the Romans, or of a re- 
hzious falling away, or of both. The restraining 
power Crericcs refers partly to the Roman gov- 
crnor, partly to Agrippa II. and the Jewish authori- 
ties, who disapproved of the rebellion; Wnitsy and 
Nssgzt, to the Emperor Claudius, who was favor- 
able to the Jews; Scuérrexn to the Christians, who 
by their prayers delay the catastrophe. But this 
limitation of the catastrophe to the Jewish people is 
untenable. The Cuming, of which the Apostle 
speaks, does not concern Jerusalem merely, but 
likewise the Thessalonians, because it regards the 
whole world; nor, according to Daniel to whom 
Paul gocs back, is the Man of Sin the Jewish peo- 
ple, or a party in it, or even a member of it, but a 
tyrant ruling all the nations of the world. This is 
recognized by those who by Antichrist understand a 
Roman Emperor; first of all by Grotius, who here- 
in found Caligula, that frantic madman, who would 
be worshipped as the supreme God, greater than 
Jupiter (Suetonius, Cal, 22 and 23), and tried at 
first to bring his statue into the temple at Jerusalem 
(Josephus, Anf, xviii. 8)~an attempt which the pru- 
cence of Herod Agrippa I. succeeded in frustrating 
(comp. SCHNECKENBURGER, Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, 
1862, p. 41 and 212), The xaréxwy is the Procon- 
sal Vitellius, who advised against it. But even after 
his removal the outrage was not carried out? Gro- 
TIvs answers, that before God the will is as the deed, 
as in the case of adultery with the eyes, He dis- 
tinguishes, finally, the &vouos of v. 8 from the Man 
of Sin of v. 8, and sees in the former Simon Magns, 
along with the tmpius Princeps the tmpius Doctor, 
who is then consumed by the appearing of Christ, to 
wit, in the ministry of Peter. As this last explana- 
tion is utterly capricious, so the entire combination 
falls to pieces, as soon ag we think of the chronol- 
ogy: i was dead at least 10 years already, 
before Paul even made his first visit to Thessalonica, 
Wetste:x would recognize in Antichrist Titus (the 
mild Titus !), who caused sacrifice to be offered in 
the temple-site (but not himself to be worshipped !), 
or, in a wider sense, the Flavian house; the caréyoy 
being Nero, who must first be killed, and the fallin 

away relating to the struggles of Galba, Otho, an 

Vitellius, Such is profane exegesis. The spirit of 
the however, is less destroyed, when Ham- 
wosp would find in Antichrist Simon Magus, the 


father of heresy, who should reveal himself, that ia, 
cast off the mask of Christianity, when the xcaréxwy», 
to wit, the »éuos, should be set aside.* But against 
all these explanations may be urged the question. 
What is left of the parousia [the Advent] in the 
full sense of the word? They therefore tend strong 
ly to the view that is frankly explained by sayin 

that there is here an expectation expressed, whic 

long ago found its confutation in history; so espe- 
cially Kern, Baur, HILGenretp. According to 
them, we are to understand by the fallling away the 
profligacy of the Jews, wherein Christians also shall 
participate, and by the mystery of wickedness the 
Gnostic heresy (on this point the interpretation wa- 
vers); but the Antichrist is Nero, whose coming is 
looked fur, when the xaréxay, namely Vespasian, is 
removed. But that such personal severities of Jan- 
guage towards contemporaries should be concealed in 
our passage has, among other objections to it, this 
also against it, that it is @ priort improbable that we 
should find one Emperor in Antichrist, and another 
in the xaréxwy, two individuals, therefore, of the 
same class. In the naréyw» we expect to perceive 
a power of a different order from the Man of Sin. 
This holds likewise against D6LLINGER, who does 
not, as those last named, see in Antichrist the re- 
turning Nero (which implies a post-Pauline date of 
composition), but adjusts himself better to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, in so far as in his view the 
stripling Nero stands for Antichrist, and the still 
reigning Claudius for the xaréxwy; Nero was a 
devotee of magic arts, and, as he began the Jewish 
war, so he at least made a beginning of the profana- 
tion of the temple by the worship of the Emperors 
(p. 284). But this is surely a very inadequate fulfil- 
ment of v. 4; D&OLLINGER also concedes, that at the 
end of the days a perfect fulfilment will occur. But 
that the young Nero, who as yet had done nothing 
of so shocking a character, should have been re- 
garded by Paul as Antichrist, and the dull Claudius, 
moreover, as the xaréywy (which he understands as 
meaning, who is now tn possession), this too, viewed 
historically, is in the highest degree insufficient. 
Nor, finally, is it well that in the apostasy Dét- 
LINGER sees a misleading by the Gnostic heretics, 
that is entirely independent of Antichrist, b. A 
rationalistic speculation in the opposite direction is 
that of those, who, like the otherwise sound Petr 
and others, divest the prophecy as much as possible 
of everything concrete, and, retaining the general 
idea, explain whatever is found therein of personal 
features, as the dressing up of a tendency. Thas 
ScHNECKENBURGER also speaks of the personification 
of evil in its resistance to Christ. The idea then is, 
the climax of hostility to the gospel, prior to the 
Advent; but the Advent is by many regarded not 
as a single visible act, but as the final and general 
passing over of the nations to the gospel.* Pre- 
viously there will occur a falling away, that is admit- 
ted, but without the biblical sharpness of conflict, 
and without any leading personalities. According to 
ScHNECKENBURGER the xaréxey should be the impe- 
rial power of Rome as the binding head of the po- 


* (Hamnwonrn’s notion is, that the temporary conformity 
of the Apostolic Ohurch to the Jewish law, py expensing 
bebe hatred, delayed ee opportunity for uh the early 

eretics were wa » O stirring up persecution against 
the Christians.—J. J. 

t (This idea our author y brands as rationalistic. 
On the contrary, very many, who pride themselves on their 
evangelical orthodoxy, ire it as being what they call 
spiritual.—J. L.] 
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titical order; according to Pexr (as with Tnzopo- 
RET), the purpose of God, who makes use of various 
means; in Paul’s time, of the Roman sovereignty ; 
at all times, of that resistance to utter confusion, 
which proceeds even from a striving for honor and 
possession, or, a8 we might say, of conservatism ; on 
the whole, of the better leanings of ‘humanity, the 
never entirely extinct longing for salvation. The 
pvorhpioy, &c., on the other hand, is the moral de- 
pravation already observable in Paul’s time ; accord- 
ing to ScHNECKENBURGER, Jewish sorcery, which 
sought entrance also amongst the heathen (Elymas, 
Acts xiii.; the dsricelyevot woAdol, 1 Cor. xvi. 9). 
To these general descriptions one can altogether 
assent; the neuters, rd xardéxyoy and 7d uuorhpioy, 
are explained satisfactorily, but 5 xaréywy and the 
Antichrist are missing. Why? Because many, as 
Litcke (on 1 John), by setting aside individualities 
think to make the idea “ more conceivable.” But 
this interpretation damages also what is said in 1 
John ii. 18 (comp. with ch, ii. 22; iv. 3; 2 John 
7): “It is the last hour, in which the Antichrist 
cometh ; there are even already many antichrists ; ” 
this does not mcan: “These come instead of the 
One,” but: “‘ These come as forerunners of the One, 
the future chief personality.” They show that the 
fulfilment draws near, already now is 7d tov dy7i- 
xplorrov in the world" (ch. iv, 8); which answers to 
the pvorfptoy of Paul, and is the sign of the Anti- 
christ’s coming. Consequently, the explanation, 
which sets aside the personalities plainly indicated 
in the words of the Apostle, tends strongly, c. to 
that particular rationalistic view, in which the sense 
of the Apostle is on the whole correctly given, but 
is rejected as an opinion of the time, So De Werte 
and Linemann, The former will see in the entire 
section nothing but a subjective outlook of the 
Apostle into the future of the Church, wherein he 
paid a tax to human weakness, in that here, as in 1 
Thess, iv.; 1 Cor. xv.; Rom. xi., he wished to know 
too much beforehand. A fanciful interpretation of 
Daniel, in connection with philosophcal speculation, 
furnished the form. Linemann also thinks that 
Paul erred, as the non-fulfilment has shown, and that 
he was disposed to lay down more exact conclusions 
regarding the course of events, than it is granted to 
man, even when filled with the Spirit of Christ, to 
know. But this at bottom is nothing Jess than the 
rejection of all prophecy, in spite of an assurance 
like that of 1 Thess, iv. 15; and for what reason ? 
‘because people proceed on a view of Daniel diamet- 
rically opposed to that of the Apostle, and on a cor- 
responding modern speculation. At the same time, 
an undue stress is laid on the fact, that the expecta- 
tion was not realized in the apostolic age. There- 
fore (Linemann) it is altogether capricious to look 
for the fulfilment of the, prophecy only in a remote 
future. Others will rather find in this assertion 
nothing but caprice. At all events the question con- 
cerns not merely the coming of Antichrist, but the 
Advent of Christ Himself. If the expectation of 
the latter is not to be rejected for the reason that it 
was not realized in the Apostle’s time, one cannot 
see why, before the yet future appearing of Christ, 
Antichrist also might not first appear in the future, 
Paul, indeed, merely hoped that it mtght happen, 
that he should yet live to see the coming of Christ, 
but nowhere does he say that it will be so; rather, 
that the times and seasons are unknown to us, If 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is. vii.-ix.) is brought 
into connection with the chastisement by the As- 
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syrians, without having gone into fulfilment at that 
time, and yet after more than 700 years Christ was 
the true Immanuel, why cannot the same thing occur 
in the case of the Advent? Comp. our remarks on 
1 Thess, iv. and v.—To prove that Paul’s vision does 
not reach beyond the horizon of his own time, an 
improper stress would be put on the sitting in the 
temple, to wit, at Jerusalem, The Lord Jesus had 
foretold the destruction of the temple (Matt. xxiv. 2, 
15), and that, in a passage which agrees so thorough- 
ly with Matt, xxiv., Paul should take no notice of 
this is the less to be assumed, when we reflect what 
a judgment he holds out in prospect to the Jews. 
But we have said already, that his words need not be 
pressed with so narrow a literality, as if they stood 
or fell with the Herodian temple. He portrays, in- 
deed, an outward act that connects itself with the 
temple ; but this act is the expression of an abiding 
disposition and purpose, that is not confined to the 
one house of stone. It is possible that this or a kin- 
dred act of outward pomp, and ostentation in the 
sanctuary, serves as an expression of sclf-deification. 
Who will see beforehand, where and in what form 
of outward action it will come to pags, that the Man 
of Sin shall force himself on all the world as God-? 
The language of a prophet must be understood ac- 
cording to the avalogy of the prophets. 

De Werte, to be sure, does not scruple to assert, 
that, without regard to the chronological difficulty, 
the prediction is in itself untrue. The personifica- 
tion of sinfulness and ungodliness, in connection 
with all the forces and arts of devilish imposture, as 
an exact counterpart of Christ, is a contradiction, he 
says, to the reflective understanding as much as to 
pious feeling and the honor of humanity. But this 
ix true only of that sort of reflective understanding, 
which first misrepresents the Scripture doctrine of 
the devil, as a philosopheme; which thinks, that 
what is said of blasphemy against the Spirit (Matt. 
xii.) is not to be taken according to the strictness of 
the letter; which indeed would be compelled in con- 
sistency to deny all actual perdition. But there is 
also another way of thinking which learns from Je- 
sug, and a pious feeling which, instead of embracing 
€SeAodpnoxela, bows itself in adoration before the 
holy God. But as for the honor of humanity, where 
is it in the case of an Alexander VI., or a Marat? 
in the abomination of the Papacy, or the abulition 
of God in 1793, and the worship of oa prostitute as 
the goddess of reason? In a word, the apostolic 
age is past, but the apostolic prophecy is still ex- 
tant, and 8 to us with a high significance— 
most of all at a time, when the mystery of lawless- 
ness is bestirring itself in greater strength than for- 
merly.* This brings us to the view which we hold 
to be the true one: 

. IV. Thet elation resting on the fore idea 
of the history of the kingdom. Generally speaking, 

ere is concerned in it a resumption of the patristic © 
interpretation, avoiding the reference to single phe- 
nomena of previous Church history, observing the 
point of connection within the horizon of the apos- 
tolic age, and leaving open the prospect of a still 
impending realization of the prophetic picture. Of 


* (Jowsrr’s improved method of emp the propte- 

of all Divine force and reality is simp M & combination 

of several of the worst elements of the ratioralistic intir- 

retation with a ‘conjecture’ of his own to the effect that 

e restrainer is “the Jewish law, the check on spiritual 

licentiousness which for a little while was holding in ite 

chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be 
let loose and sweep over the earth” !—J. L.] 
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this view BenceL and Roos were already the pio- | false prophet, as WirsELer imagines, as the Godless, 


neers, and it is since maintained by O_sHavseEn (who | self-deifyin 


ruler of worldly empire. The abomi. 


makes tnerely the unsuitable addition of the incarna- | nable worship of the Emperors, to which so many 


tion of Satan), Hormann (deducting his Antiochus 
redivieus), first in Weissagung und Erfillung (IL, 
291 sqq.), then in Schri is, and lastly in the 
Heil. Schrift: Neuen Testaments (1., 312 8qq.); also 
by Lurnarnpr, BaumGarTen, Von GervacH; like- 
wise, on the whole, by Hevusnrr, as in part by Dé:- 
Lixcer (at least in so far as he affirms a second and 
future fulfilment); then by Tuigrsca (Die Kirche 
im ischen Zeitalter, 2d ed., 1858, p. 62 8qq., 
p. 189; and in the pamphlet, DOLLINegR’s te Se 
sung des Urchristenthums, 1861, p. 88 syq.), Von 
Orrrixces (De peccato in sptritum sanctum, 1856, 
p. 1536 sqq.), the Englishman Atrorp [Ex.icorr, 
See alao my Lectures, pp. 507-540], and others. 
Let us direct our attention chiefly to three points: 
1. he falling away, 2. Antichrist himself, 3. the 
weréxcay, 

(1.) I¢ is a momentous fact, that already in this 
almost the earliest Epistle Paul writes to the glori- 
ous young church about a falling away in Christen- 
dom, as Moses and the prophets did about the falling 
away of the people of God. For it is a falling away 
in Christendom that he intends, a reaction aguinst its 

neral extension. Thus Joel, Isaiah (ch. xxvii.) 

kiel (ch. xxxviii.), Psalms ii. and cx., foretell a 
jedgment on all nations, and so do Jesus and His 
Apostles the rise of false prophets who should de- 
ceive many, a grievous diffusion of the ungodly, 
worldly spirit; comp. Matt. xxiv. 10 sqq.; John v. 
43; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1; Acts 29, 80; 
Jude and 1 Pet. ii.; 1 and 2 John, and the Revela- 
tion. A prelude to this Paul had witnessed in Thes- 
salonica itself. The Old Testament teaches the com- 
prehension of the revolters under one enemy of God 
aa their head only, perhaps, in Ps, cx. 6* and with 
peculiar distinctness in Danie]; in the New Testa- 
ment this is done in our text and in Revelation. 
The expression dyr{xpuoros is found only in the First 
and Second Epistles of John, But in our ) 
the falling away is by no means identical with the 
Antichrist (as the Fathers understood it), or even 
merely (as De Werte thinks) the working exclu- 
sively of Antichrist; rather, the general rush of vio- 
lent departure from the faith precedes that fina] dis- 
closure of the Antichristian despot. TuizrscH: The 
abomination in the holy place, which introduces the 
jadgment on Jerusalem, is the type of that desecra- 
Uon of the Church, which invokes the judgment by 
Antichrist, and soon also upon him, OLsHavsEN 
and Hormaxx are correct in stating, that in the time 
of the Maccabees faithless Jews broke,the covenant, 
prior to the raging of Antiochus; they then sided 
with the tyrant, whereas the Lord’s people took cour- 
age, and many actually died as martyrs. BENGEL 
ae likewise there is first a 

ion, that the kingdom has come nigh, and 
then the King himself comes forward. Thus it is 
only in the later periods of the Old and New Testa- 
menta, that the concentration of evil in a single 
head is plainly taught, but not as an isolated, pecu- 
lier opinion, but as a recapitulation, Answerable, 
that is, to the apostasy spreading ever more widely, 
and springing from it, is 
_ (2) The Man of Sin, the ripest fruit of bis time, 
the consummate product of evil; not so much a 


* (ORI pray “ He has amitten the Acad.” —J. L.] 


were enslaved, was a serious foretaste of this, Vain- 
glorious falsehood, seduction, blasphemy, are the 
characteristics of this being. In every worldly em- 
pire a tendency to apotheosis had been observable 
(Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander); of this current Paul 
notes the shameless consummation. Why should it 
be “more conceivable,” that in this last empire the 
personal climax should be omitted, which was want- 
ing in none of its predecessors? In all history there 
exists a reciprocity of action between the actual 
movement of the time and the achievements of an 
energetic personality. For every historical individ- 
ual there is a thousand-fold work of preparation, and 
he makes his appearance not otherwise than as a 
child of his age. And again the drift of the time 
only reaches an irresistible supremacy, when one 
man conceives the spirit of the time at its height, 
with bold grasp brings to bear what is fermenting 
half obscurely in a thousand minds, and so stamps 
the age with his seal. He can do it, if he has the 
courage—after all, it will be the effrontery—to ex- 
press and carry out what is in a thousand hearts, 
Those who were his forerunners then become his 
servants and helpers, 

f course, we do not yet know himself, the 
future head; a prolepsis there was again, when 
many were disposed to see in Napoleon I. more than 
atype of him. But that the apostasy is advancing 
in Christendom, who can hide from himself? It is 
important to attend to this, in opposition to an over- 
valuing of the outward Christianity of the popular 
life and that of states, Faithfulness in little and the 
least, the thankful administration of what is still 
entrusted to us, will not be weakened in the smullest 
degree, if we hold less to an untenable ideal, But | 
of this character is the opinion, that the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God advances on the 
smooth and level road of “ progress” in what is 
good, and that the question is about the easy and 
brilliant “transfiguration of the world” [ Weld. 
verkldrung| by means of Christian culture.* On 
the contrary, the prospect held out to us rather is, 
that in the last severe conflict evil will even obtain 
an outward victory, as over Christ on Good Friday, 
but shall then be destroyed by the Lord Himself. 
It is well worth while to give heed to the prophetic 
word, and that so much the more, as the day comes 
nearer ; not throwing it into the shade with a shrug 
of the shoulder, as if it were a matter of funaticism. 
Paul himself would have us prudently try the spir- 


* (This very familiar but plainly unscriptural delusion 
was recently asserted with characteristic frankness by 
America’s most Ro ular preacher in the following terms 
(see the New York Independent, cig Be » 1866): 

‘‘The last period is that which juxt come. I know 
not whether the second advent of Christ fs at hand, or not. 
I know not even what the meaning of it is. That there is 
to be a literal visit of Christ to the earth again they may 
believe who are wedded to physical interpretations of Sorip- 
ture. Ido not so read the Word of God. But that there 
is to be a power of Christ upon the carth that may be pe 
called His second coming; that the world is to be so @ill 
with His glory that no man shall have occasion to say to 
his follow-men, ‘Know the Lord,’ because all shall know 
Him, from the greatest to the least; and that there is tu be 
anew heaven and a new earth, in which dwell righteous- 
ness, I do profoundly believe. I believe in a glorious 
period of development, that is to make the world’s histo 
as bright as noonday. What it may be, I know not; an 
how near we may be to it, I know not. The signs of tha 
times are auspicious, and they all point in one way.” 
Comp. 1 Thess. v. 8 ane Ez, xiii. 10-16.—-J. L.} 
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ta, and hold fast our vows. But the same thing 
holds good also of watchfulnese, that we be not be- 
fooled by the fanaticism of reason, intoxicated with 
the giddy potion of the great words of philosophers 
and pocts, nor suffer our sensibility to be dulled, till 
it is no longer wounded by any blasphemy. We 
refer the reader to the earnest words against the 
false boast of the world’s glorification by Christian 
culture, instead of by the cross and regeneration, in 
AcBrERLEN's Daniel, 2d ed., p. 234 sqq., 239, 264. 
On p. 261 it is said: We are not to suppose that 
during the present dispensation Christianity will 
ever, or is meant to, succeed in Christianizing the 
world in a true and proper sense. An ameliorating 
influence {t may and probably will exert on all the 
departments of life; but a proper glorification must 
necessarily be preceded by a regeneration, that is, 
by death and resurrection ; ig thia way it behooved 
even Christ Himself to be glorified. In accordance 
with this Hrusxer says (p. 177): However the deli- 
cate avd tender-hearted may shudder at the idea of 
such a degenerate, atheistical, as it were devilish, 
generation, yet according to the course of things it 
ix probably what we have to expect. In humanity 
good and evil go forward parallel to each other 
(Matt. xiii. 30), As the culture of the understand- 
ing, science and art increase, man attains greater 
Opportunity on the one side for improvement, but on 
the otier also for deterioration.—In truth, we can 
trace more and more of this pvorhpioy $89 evepyou- 
pevoy: a widespread, daring, fundamental unbelief; 
a more and more conscious hatred of the Divine; 
even in the better class of spirits a deep, gnawing 
scepticism, that undermines the lowermost founda- 
tions of Divine and human truth and authority; 
thus little holds its ground in the consciousness un- 
molested as sacred, as was formerly the case even 
with rude transgressors; all piety is with many 
utterly shaken, and revolt elevated to a principle ; 
to this is added the worship of genius, the emanci- 
pation of the flesh, the arrogance of rule over 
nature, a coarse self-deification, As a single in- 
stance, we may note the proclamation of Napoleon 
I. in Egypt, cited by Menzex in his Die letzten 120 
Jahre der Weltgeschichte, Il, 875, And how wide- 
ly is this spread! How strongly does history tend 
to the result, that everything should assume the 
dimensions of a world-empire! Hindoos often now- 
adays despise, along with the idols of their fathers, 
the living God, and devour the productions of Ger- 
man and English infidelity, etc. Nor is it on slight 
grounds that a feeling is so widely spread as is that 
of uneasiness, yea, of horror, at the volcano fer- 
menting in the depths of society, 

One must be wilfully blind, to see in our popula- 
tions nothing but an ill-understood bent of aspiration 
after Christianity in a more human form. Let us 
according to our ability become all things to all 
men (1 Cor, ix. a) let us change our voice (Gal. 
iv. 20), in order if possible to gain some by new 
methods, But do not let us forget, that he alone 
finds entrance to the faith, and to the clear, bright 
intelligence of faith, who does not disdain the strait 
gate of perdyoa, But our testimony may give place 
to that of others, and, before all, of De Wetrs, who 
in the Preface to his exposition of the Apocalypse 
holds different lan from that in his exegesis of 
the Thessalonian Epistle. There, under the impres- 
sions of the year 1848, he saya, p. vi: “I could not 
help seeing in our time, though in a different out- 
ward form and in yet darker colors, the Antichrist 


depicted by John. The self-deification of Antichrist 
appears to me child’s play, compared with the God. 
denying, unbelieving, arrogant egotism of our day, 
with its rejection of all restraint; and what is a 
material persecution of the Christian faith with fire 
and sword, compared with the destructive dialectics 
of Young Hegelianism, or with the flattering speech 
and infatuation of the so-called love of freedon, 
which springs from the worst inward bondage, and is 
leading the poor people to a bondage both inward 
and outward? According to the counsel of those 
who pretend to stand at the head of the culture of 
the time, and whose claim to that effect passes cur. 
rent, the State should rid itself of Christian princi- 
ple, and take up its position on the ground of indif 
ference, if not even of atheism. What a progress— 
to a new and hitherto unexampled barbarism !” 
That, indeed, we have no reason to be excessively 
amazed at this, LcrHarprt asserts (p. 149), that, how- 
ever much Christianity may come to be the world’s 
religion, and even gather the remotest barbarians 
within the pale of the Church, the future that lies 
before us is the complete inward estrangement of the 
masses from the Christian faith, and finally their 
open apostasy, And Von Geruiacu expresses hin- 
self thus: In our days there has actually been made 
a beginning of a worship, in which humanity is dei- 
fied and adored; and the complete dissolution of the 
Christian Church into the kingdoms of this world is 
already expected by many. For, say these crrorists, 
the State is the enly form in which the infinitude of 
reason, freedom, and the highest blessings of the 
human spirit in reality exists, and no higher fortune 
can befall religion and the Church, than that they 
should essentially codperate with this phenomenon 
of the reason, and stand forth as institutions of the 
State.—THk sa4NE: Assaults on the foundations of 
the Christian faith, more comprehensive and of deep- 
er reach than ever before occurred—assaults, which 


notwithstanding their folly meet with the text 
applause amongst those whom the of this world 
has blinded—these are signs of the appearing of 


the Antichrist, such as never existed in the times of 
Papal power.—[Atrorp: “If it be said, that this 
is somewhat a dark view to take of the prospects of 
mankind, we may answer, first, that we are not 
speculating on the phenomena of the world, but we 
are interpreting God’s word: secondly, that we be- 
lieve in One in whose hands all evil is working for 

»—with whom there are no accidents nor fail- 
ures,—who is bringing out of all this struggle, which 
shall mould and measure the history of the world, 
the ultimate good of man and the glorification of 
His boundlesa love in Christ; and thirdly, that no 
prospect is dark for those who believe in Him. For 
them all things are working together for good ; and 
in the midst of the struggle itself, they know that 
every event is their gain every apparent defeat, real 
success; and even the last dread con4ict, the herald 
of that victory, in which all who have striven on 
God's part shall have a glorious and everlasting 
share.” —J, L,]—It is of great importance, that with- 
out any faint-hearted anxiety, or hasty restlessness, 
or censoriousness, we should yet bave our senses ex- 
ercised to discern what—sometimes under a faiz 
show, sometimes shamelessly enough—is not merely 
unchristian, but antichristian. We shall be so much 
the more thankful if at any time we fall in with the 
hindering, restraining power. That is, indeed, the 
obscurest point in the interpretation ; the question, 
namely ; 
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(8.) What ia the caréyov? who the rardéxwr? 

It must at any rate be a beneficent force, which 
only according as God permits, prevails, or is taken 
out of the way, or, when He recalls it, retires; a 
power it must be, which already during Paul’s life- 
time was working (&pr:), and is still to-day working, 
since the Antichrist is, indeed, not yet present. Two 

eading interpretations at once present themselves: 
it is either a political power that is seen here (with 
the majority of the Fathers), or (with other exposi- 
tors) one of a religious nature, The former view (in 
TertcLLian, De Resurr, 24: Romanus satus) is 
adopted by many Protestants and Catholics, who 
think that in the Apostle’s time the Roman Empire 
was to be understood by the neuter, and its ruler by 
the masculine. Paul knew by repeated experience, 
even in Thessalonica itself, that the Roman Govern- 
ment had a beneficent side (Acts xvii, 9; xviii. 14 
eyg.; xxi. 32; &c.; comp. Rom. xiii.). By means 
of the protection of law and its established political 
order it not merely suppressed lawlessness and sedi- 
tion, but it afforded also to the gospel, by its rigor- 
ons resintance to Jewish malignity, a certain degree 
of shelter and opportunity. niel likewise had a 
similar experience of worldly power. By this meth- 
od, however, it is rather the meaning merely of rd 
xaréyoy that is cleared up, not so much that of 6 
xaréywyr. The latter would have to be the Emperor 
existing at any time prior to the final Antichristian 
Regent. But wicked, in some cases most ungodly 
rulers, like Caligula, or even like Claudius, could 
searcely ap to the Apostle as representatives of 
the power that still hinders the full outburst of evil. 
Even those less wicked were too much alike in qual- 
ity to the bad men, in whom was exhibited the pu- 
erhpoy §8n evepyobuevoy. Hormann says with rea- 
eon, that certainly amongst the evil Emperors, who 
ruled in Patil’s time, it could not but be particularly 
manifest, that not men, but only a superhuman 
power, still checked the outbreak of utter wicked- 
ness, WHIESELER also insists on the idea, that what 
hinders the outbreak of consummate ungodliness 
must be something good, and the supporter of what 
is good. Ox:sHausen would make the distinction, 
that the same Emperors might have been personally 
types of Antichrist, and in their official position rep- 
resentatives of law, and so xardxovres; but this is 
certainly too refined and artificial. 

If, therefore, we try the other view, which sees 
in the «caréyoy a religious power, the perplexity be- 
eomes almost greater still, whether we say (with 
Korrr, Scnotr, Hevpenreica and others), that the 
maréyer is Paul with his intercession; or (with 
Zwixo.t, Diepercu, Griuu in the Stud. u. Kriz, 
1850, iv.), the Apustles generally, their fidelity, and 
Vigilance, and spiritual power; or (with CaLvin), the 
proclamation of the el; or (with Scaétresn), 
the intercessory Church. In the latter case, the mas- 
eauline singular would be ial a might that per- 
haps be Christ? but how would this agree with é« 
pésou yeréoda:? it is just after the brief tyranny of 
Antichrist that He is to appear to judgment; or 
Christ in them (Col. i. 27), the young spirit of the 
Christian cause (Baumaarten-Crusics)? But if 
that withdrew altogether, there would no longer be 
acy Church; and the Church cannot be taken out 
of the w:wv before the appearance of Antichrist; it 
is impossible that the Antichrist should not come till 
after the Charch is removed; for that which, not 
perhaps hinders his outbreak, but rather excites his 
wrath, is just the Church itself, which he persecutes, 


without being able to set it aside. Even the Irving 
ite reference to the compiny of the chosen ones, 
which should be caught away before the coming of 
Antichrist, is thoroughly untenable ; that whole doc. 
trine would have to be previously established, as is 
not the case, to make the reference of the xaréxw> 
to that company even at all plausible. 

If, however, we limit the import of the expres 
sion 6 xar. to a small part of the Church, or even to 
a member of it, the removal of the same becomes 
indeed conceivable, but there arises a new difficulty. 
If, for example, we were to suppose Paul to have 
meant himself by it, we could not, indeed, pro- 
nounce it @ prtort impossible that he should have 
ascribed so great an influence to his apostolic inter- 
cession in restraining the revelation of Antichrist; . 
but it is impossible that he should have said to the 
Thessalonians: I am the xaréxoy, and I must first 
éx zécou yevéoda:z. The latter phrase cannot be re- 
ferred merely to his imprisonment, since his inter- 
cession would still not have been terminated thereby ; 
it would have to be understood of his death, and 
then it is no longer intelligible how he could have 
said here: Antichrist does not come, till I am dead ; 
whereas in 1 Thess, iv. and 1 Cor. xv. he says: I re- 
gard it as possible that I may live till the Advent, 
And besides, whether we take Paul or the Apostles 
in general, they died, and the Antichrist did not 
come. This holds likewise against the interpretation 
of WrigsELerR, who seeks the naréxow in Jerusalem, 
where also the session in the temple should occur. 
He understands by it the pious in Jerusalem collec- 
tively, or, if it must be an individual, then James 
the Just, who was called the bulwark of the people * 
(Hegesippus, in Eusebius’s Church History, ii, 23). 
Now James too died, and Antichrist caine not. But 
to say nothing of the mistake, which we are not witl- 
out reason to charge on the Apostle, it is likewise 
@ priort unimaginable, that Paul should have spoken 
to the Thessalonians of James alone in a way which 
we should find scarcely conceivable as coming from 
the Jewish Christians, by whom the latter was re- 
garded with an extravagant veneration. 

Thus it seems that we are driven back on the first 
explanation, which understands 7d xaréxoy as the 
shelter and protection of the authority, at that time 
of the Roman, but still even now of essentially the 
same power; thus, in the judgment also of Lancs 
(Positive Dogmatik, p. 1270): It is the old social 
order, Church and State, the latter especially, Rom. 
xiii.; and, on the Catholic side, of LutterbEcK 
(Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, I. 231): It is every orderly 
power in the world. In the same sense Luyuarpt 
says (p. 157 sqq.): In the doctrine of antichristianity, 
as being the issue of worldly power, there would be 
for Christians a danger of putting themselves in 
thought, and perhaps also in outward conduct, in a 
false relation to public life and to the rulers of the 
civil commonwealth, did there not stand alongside 
of it the other doctrine, that in the civil order the 
will of God is fulfilled, and a blessed force has sway. 
Therefore also the Apostle enjoins subjection to the 
higher powers, as the Divinely appointed guardians 
of justice (Rom. xiii.), and that prayer be made for 
them, that through them the Church may enjoy quiet 
and dwell safely (1 Tim. ii. 2; comp. 1 Pet. ii, 13 
8qq.). In the present consciousness of Christians, 


: * (That being the import of his other name Ovlias, from 
obs OF .—J. L.] 
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moreover, there is scarcely anything more certain 
than this, that the moral and legal order is a Divine 
dike, which at present still holds back the floods of 
a gloomy abyss, and who knows for how long? For 
it is the spirit of ungodliness, which declares itself 
also in the subversion of the order of buman law, 
And thus it will be the moral forces of the natural 
life, which the Apostle undcrstood to be that check 
upon ungodliness.—This appears to us to be a per- 
fectly sufficient explanation of what 1d xaréxoy is; 
but 46 xaréxor? how is this power to be compre- 
hended in a single masculine subject? We saw how 
far it is from being satisfactory even for the Apos- 
tle’s time, to find this subject in any Ruman Empe- 
ror of that period. 

Ewa.p, who feels the necessity of recognizing 
here, not merely, with WikskLER, a good, but, with 
HorMaXN, a supernatural power, has proposed an 
explanation of his own; that what is spoken of is 
nothing else but the expected return of Elijah, who 
is at present still in heaven, but, when he comes, will 
withstand the Antichrist, so that the latter will not 
reach his full power, until Elijah is removed (Matt. 
xvii, 11; Rev. xi. 8-12). There is thus an Elias 
redivivus, as with Hormann an Antiochus redivivus, 
only that Hormann himself seriously believes in the 
latter. But, looked at closely, it is untenable that 
even Paul himself should have thought of Elijah. 
For how could the tarrying of Elijah in heaven be 
deseribed as the xaréxoy, and Elijah himself, who 
must first come, as the very xaréywy Bors? That 
must be a persunage who was already working, while 
Paul was alive. 

Who he is, has been best shown by Hormaxx 
(already in Weissagung und Er fiillung, etc.), and be 
is joined by Loutuarpt, BaumGaRTEN, AUBERLEN 
(Daniel, 67), Von Oertincen. He starts with this 
idea, that since Paul appeals to bis oral instruction, 
which, eo far as the Antichrist is concerned, unques- 
tionably rested on Daniel, it is to be expected that 
wo shall best find in the same source the solution 
also of the xaréyey; and so it is too in fact. In 
Dan. x. 5, 13, 20 an angel prince says to Daniel: “I 
withstood the prince of Persia; * that is not the 
human king; v. 13 shows that there is a distinction 
made between the 059 "550 and the superhuman 
prince, O58 maisdo "2%; but an evil spirit is 
meant, who tries to incite the king of Persia to evil, 
and to whom the good angel has offered successful 
resistance, This good angel, therefore, is in Persia 
5 xaréxov, who strengthens whatever there is of 7d 
xaréyoy, and disposes the Persian king to treat with 
kindness the people of God. It is the good spirit, 
still active io the worldly power of heathenism, In the 
Greek empire, he intimates, he will no longer have 
this ‘influence ; there, to use Paul’s phrase, he will 
have to é« pévou yeréoda, quit the field, and then 
this will be followed by the coming of the Old Testa- 
ment Autichrist (Antiochus). The very same pros- 
pect Paul holds out for the period of the Christian 
Church: through the conservative action of a good 
spirit opportunity is given for the Spirit of Christ; 
when the former is compelled to withdraw, then will 
Antichrist come. Indeed, we speak also of the spirit 
of a time, in a good as well as a bad sense, meaning 
thereby a prevailing, or, so to speak, epidemic force, 
mightier than any individual; only we understand it 


* (Literally: ‘‘The prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood son hie L.) 
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as impersonally, anonymously, as in a neuter form, 
whereas Scripture adds to this the masculine, and 
shows us in the background of individual and na 
tional life a struggle of good and evil powers of a 
real and personal kind. It is obvious that this con- 
flict of the two principles—on the one side the mye 
tery of ungodliness, and, on the other, the restrain- 
ing force—is the soul of history. It were a great 


mutter to bring the lovers of truth to a consciousness 
of this; that they should no longer be satisfied with 


talking in a mere empty, formal way about progress, 
but bethink themselves: Progress—whither? Let 
both grow together | until the harvest / 

[By the ner ke = xaréyoy ALFORD under- 
stands respectively “the fabrie of human polity, and 
those who rule that pats by vic voleganad up- 
bursting of godlessness is kept down and hindered,” 
—E..icotr inclines to the view which refers +d 
xardxoy to “the restraining power of well-ordered 
human rule, the principles of legality as opposed to 
those of dyoula—of which the Roman Empire was 
the then embodiment and manifestation,” and on the 
change of gender to the masculine he remarks: 
“Perhaps the simplest view is to rd it, not asa 
studied designation of a single individual (¢. g. St 
Paul, Scuort, p. 249), or of a collection of such 
(e. g. the saints at Jerusalem, WixsE.er, Chronol., p. 
273, or, more plausibly, the succession of Roman 
Emperors, WorpswortH), but merely as a realistic 
touch, by which what was previvusly expreased by 
the more abstract 7d xaréxoy ia now, as it were, rep- 
resented as concrete and personified; comp. Rom. 
xiii. 4, where the personification is somewhat simi- 
larly introduced after, and elicited from a foregoing 
abstract term (¢tovelay).”"—J. L. 

(4.) (Vv. 9-12.) If false prophets can work mire 
cles, as did the Egyptian magicians, it is evident that 
miracles alone do not prove a cause to be Divine; 
rather, they themselves need confirmation, in order 
to become in their turn demonstrative signs. Al 
ready in Deut, xiii. it is announced that there may 
be wonders wherein a temptation lurks; if they aim 
at misleading to idolatry, the honest Israelite is to 
know what to think about them. And so with the 
powers of a Simon (Acts viii.) or Elymas (Acta xiii.). 
In these cases it is impossible for us accurately to 
determine how much is idle jugglery, and how much 
real power of a baneful sort, nor is it required that 
we should so determine. When we perceive the 
criminal object in view, we should restrain ourselves 
from meddling with the matter. There is an un- 
wholesome impulse to fall in with everything that 
has merely some show of the wonderful and ex- 
traordinary ; we should understand that such a spirit 
may open the door to the Antichristian delusion. It 
is unskilful apologetics, that in this merely outward 
way would found on the supernatural the argument 
for the Divine. But it is not leas mistaken, to reject 
altogether the evidence of miracles. What is obvi- 
ous to common sense is stated by Jesus in expreas 
words, Matt. xi. 5, 20-24; John x, 25; xiv. 10, 11; 
xv, 24 (over against ch, iv. 48, and similar texts), 
aud so by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 12 (over against 
1 Cor. i. 22), namely, that we should have regard to 
Divine signs. To demand signs in wilful conceit is 
a perverse thing; but to disregard the which 
God vouchsafes is not less improper. Of those that 
are really given by God the convincing power lies in 
the harmony of the inward with the outward; on 
the one side, the powers of a higher order, which, 
healing and helpful, penetrate the deathife [1 Tim 
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v.6]; on the other, an impress of holiness, which 
aitests itself simply and clearly to the conscience, 
In the agreement of these two sides there is a 
strength of evidence, which neither the one nor the 
other possesacs apart; and in what is called in John 
[xvii, 4] the work of Christ the two sides are 
thoroughly combined. That the wonder-worker isa a 
holy man of God, lies in the foundation of our trust 
in him, We ju the matter by the rule which 
God has planted in our conscience, not by one that 
we have made for ourselves, For this reason also, 
far from exalting ourselves above him, we bow in his 
presence. The want of this stamp of holiness would 
be a warning to us against a deceiver. And again, 
on the other hand, an individual, in whom we recog- 
nize the energy of sanctification, may probably be 
of service to us in the powerful edification and fur- 
therance of our inner life. But without the power 
of extending a healing virtue likewise into our outer 
life, and teeing to us a future perfection of 
life, the Saviour would still not be a complete Sa- 
viour, The work of Divine redemption must not be 
teduced to the proportions of a human tragedy. 
(5.) The contrast between truth and unrighteous- 
ness is of frequent occurrence (Rom. i. 18; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6; comp. John iii. 20, 21). Though at first 
sight it appears to be not altogether vulid, yet it 
proves to be very striking, when the inward develop- 
ment is examined. Whoever seeks satisfaction in 
ain and loves unrighteousness, thereby suppresses the 
trath of God which might germinate within him. 
With the truth, the question would be, to seek God 
and His righteousnesa,—to discern the way in which 
we are delivered from evil, and enabled to do well ; 
but whoever cleaves to unrighteousness, in his case 
the uncleanness of the will is the beginning also of 
the obscuration of the intelligence, which thus be- 
comes enslaved to falsehood. And inversely, for be- 
coming righteous, for regeneration and sanctification, 
the first beginning is nothing else but in hearkening 
to the truth, yielding to the truth, submitting to be 
reproved by the truth, The man who pauses, and 
from a desire to see how he stands before God comes 
to the light, attains with this knowledge to the be- 
ginning of a change of mind. Only in him, who 
allows this Jove for the truth to be aroused within 
him, can the truth itself take effect, and become a 
prwer for righteousness.—Rizcer: There is in the 
trath, as in the natural light, something lovely, de- 
lightfal, comforting. In nothing has man so great a 
satisfaction as in the truth. But, of course, it comes 
with us into conflict with other violent tendencies, 
Truth, and faith therein, are obstructed by man’s evil 
desires, by the pleasure he takes in unrighteousness, 
and by his impatience of being reproved by the 
light. And where the truth is not received into the 
love of the heart, there algo it exerts no saving 
power. Only in the love of the heart can the truth 
take root, and bear fruit. But the truth does not 
force itself against their will on those who despise it. 
God knows how, in connection with the truth, to re- 
gard also His own honor, and maintains His reserve. 
At first a man takes matters easily with respect to 
tie truth and to being misled into error; he trifles 
trith both, does not yield to the truth his heart’s 
love, but thinks that neither shall the error and the 
deception overmaster him. Behind error, however, 
urks a power that is perilous to every one who is 
not armed with Jove for the truth—Roos: They 
who perish have had the saving truth, but they re- 
ceived not the love of the truth. Ono cannot love 
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the truth witbout believing it, nor can one believe it 
without loving it. It is certain, and should therefore 
be believed; it is beautiful, lovely, consistent, salu 
tary, containing most excellent things, and should 
therefore be loved. But the world loves it not, but 
makes its greatest boast of the fact, that it still toler. 
ates or endures it; whereas it is only of that which 
is evil that we say that it is tolerated or endured, to 
wit, when we cannot or are not disposed to prevent 
or exterminate it. Truth, on the contrary, should 
be loved, not tolerated. But there can be no greater 
unrighteousness than this, to take delight in invent- 
ing, reading, hearing, and still further propagating 
doubts against the sure, true, dear and precious word 
of God. The end of such must be, to believe the 


lie. 

(6.) Does God Himself send an energy of delu- 
sion? The Greek Fathers thought this too harsh, 
and softened the expression by tuking the sending 
for a bare permission ; but improperly. Our fathers 
of the Reformation especially insisted on recognizing 
the will of God us powerfully active even in judg- 
ments of this kind. Already in the Old Testament 
He sends evil spirits (1 Sam. xvi. 13 sqq.; 1 Kings 
xxif, 22); to wit, for the punishment of sin by sin 
(comp. Rom. i. 24 sqq.). He is the holy God, and 
therefore is never the first Author of evil; but tho 
evil that already exists He turns to His own holy 
ends. -He does not produce in the heart falsehood 
and wickedness; but where they are already in the 
heart, there He puts a lying spirit in the mouth of 
the false prophets, From the corrupt seed that is in 
the heart he brings forth this fruit, that it serves His 
purpose. Thou art to have thy will, and reap what 
thou hast sown. This judgment is never a faint, im- 
potent permission, but a powerful operation, though 
to the last with a salutary aim (Rom. xi. 32); only 
in cases where the period of grace is trifled away, 
does it issue in irreclaimable obduracy (Matt. xiii, 14, 
15). But even the rebel must in his way, since he 
would not otherwise, serve the gracious counsel of 
God. Frequently an evil is for a long while not yet 
manifest as such; it lies dormant, it lurks in an- 
bush, its consequences have not yet broken forth. 
The power of delu3ion is so much the more effective, 
when truth and falschood are mingled, and intercst- 
ing individuals defend this mixture ; even that which 
is worst can adorn itself with a fair seeming, and 
with plausible words deceive the hearts of the sim- 
ple (Rom. xvi. 18). The exhortation is: Take heed, 
and turn from them; and the promise: The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet. This He 
does especially even by means of that judicial mani- 
festation of the evil fruit. His action over aguinst 
the free creature consists in the mere solicitation of 
its freedom. This proceeds from God; but it is in 
man’s power to say yes or no to it.* Thus faith ie 


* (Sein Thun gegentber der freien Kreatur besteht in 
lauter Solttsitiren der Freiheit; von Gott geht es aus, der 
Mensch aber kann es bejahen oder verneinen—an unguarded 
statement, I should say, and itself an undue softening of 


the plain representations of Scripture in rezard to man’s 
spiri bondage and he'p'essness. True enough, our fal)- 
en na which now says No to God, still retains the ve 


ture, 

came culty of wt = it eee original!) vr 

r the ga es. Bu an = 
alysed by sin, it has never yet inan single instance sitios 
the fall said Yes, and in no single future instance will it 
make that except a mere'y solicited, but ro- 
newed, strengthened, and enabled by Divine grace. Wtat, 
tren, is the value of that figment of ability to please God 
which, owing to the abeolute and universal conditions o 
the case, brings forth only fruit unto death (Rom. vii. 5)! 


And how much better is it than inability !—J. L.] 
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the work of God, and yet also that which God re- 
quires; and so the hardening of the sinner is de- 
scribed sometimes as the act of God, at other times 
as tbe act of man. Of immense significance, more- 
over, and justice, is this form of judgment, that they 
who would not believe the truth must believe the lie. 
How many, who cry out against an implicit faith, 
when the Bible is in question, are ignominiously en- 
slaved by an implicit faith over against anonymous 
journalists! How many, who-in opposition to the 
word of God have nothing but unbelief, sink down 
into disgraceful superstition towards somnambulists, 
fortune-tellera, and rapping tables! Already Cary- 
sostom remarks, that they who said: Since there is 
but one God, we could not believe in the divinity of 
Christ, are deprived by Antichrist of all excuse. 
And in our day, they who believe not that an 
almighty, wise God created the universe, do believe 
(for they have not seen it) that chance whirled to- 

ether the atoms; and they, who believe not that 

esus changed the water into wine, do believe that 
the unconscious power of nature transformed the 
ape intoa man, This collier’s faith of unbelief is a 
judgment. Before all the world must it be made 
manifest, that the motive of their unbelief was not a 
noble protest against a dependence unworthy of the 
spirit, but pleasure in unrighteousness. Verily, they 
too believe ; only they would not believe in the holy 
truth of God; and therefore their punishment is, 
that their need of faith squanders itself on the most 
pitiful vanities, That which we already now see of 
this sort is a foretaste of what is coming. [AxForp: 
God is sending must not for a moment be under- 
stood of tasiveness only on God's part—He is 
the judicial sender and doer—it is He who hardens 
the heart which has chosen the evil way. All such 
distinctions are the merest folly: whatever God per- 
mits, He ins.—Exiicott: The words are eof - 
nite and significant; they point to that judicial in- 
fatuation, ... into which, in the development of His 
just government of the world, God causes evil and 
error to be unfolded, and which He brings into puni- 
tive agency in the case of all obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of His offers and calls of mercy.— 
Lectures: According to our Apostle, this child of 
hell comes to execute on earth a judicial, punitive, 
Divine mission. Paul does not say, that God com- 
pels any man to believe in Him; but he does say that, 
in lifting the veil that hides the Antichrist, one of 
God's designs is to begin to avenge the wrong 
already done to “the truth,” by showing that in the 
free, spontaneous exercise of a depraved nature, the 
wilful despisers of His own saving grace will yield 
ready credence to the lio of the cruel and treacher- 
ous Blasphemer.— Zhe same: The whole, then, is 
just as if it had been said: Men hate the truth, 
which God sends to them for their salvation, and 
even refuse to be reconciled to it. He then and 
therefore, instead of destroying them at once, takes 
measures to bring out all the sin and madness of 
their hearts; and this, in order to their being ulti- 
mately brought into judgment, when He shall be jus- 
tified in His speaking, and shall be clear in His judg- 
ing (Eccl. xi. 9; Pa. li. 4). In other words, God’s 
purpose is, by means of an extreme manifestation 
of human wickedness, to draw forth and vindicate 
the declaration of the Divine judgment. ‘ When 
judged,” says Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xx. 19. 4)— 
judged, that is, for rejecting the truth—“ when 
jndged, they shall be seduced; and when seduced, 
they shall be judged.”"—J. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. The glory of Jesus and our glorification 
are most intimately connected. Now already the 
union with Jesus begins within; it will one day 
break forth also outwardly, and be thenceforth witb- 
out hindrance.—Who can think highly enough of 
the Christian’s calling! Who can be faithful enough 
in that which is least ! 

[Burxirr: At the day of judgment there shail 
be both a congregation and a se, tion.—M. 
Henry: Christ the great centre of their unity. 
They shall be gathered together to Him to be at 
tendants on Him, to be assessors with Him, to be 

ed by Him to the Father, to be with Him for 
ever, and altogether happy in His presence to all 
eternity.—-Tuk same: The doctritie of Christ's com- 
ing, and our gathering together to Him, is of great 
moment and importance to Christians; otherwise it 
would not be the proper matter of the Apostle’s ob- 
testation.— Lectures ;: How much and how earnestly 
were the Apostles and their churches occupied about 
the coming of the day of God! Can we persuade 
ourselves that it is any improvement on their habits, 
that we scarcely ever think about it at all, but bave 
taken to making the best of the present evil world? 
—J. L.] 

V. 2. Zwinawi: True Christians do not suffer 
themselves to be frightened by idle alarma, knowing 
that they are reconciled to God, whether they live or 
die.—If we eannot but be frightened, that is a sign, 
that we are not standing in the full spirit of disciple. 
ship. Art thou prepared ?—But only God’s grace in 
Christ can take away completely all terror from the 
heart.—LutHarpt: Let the Lord come by day or by 
night, when He does come, that is His day.—Divine 
truth, even when most clearly delivered, can easily 
be misunderstood. The duty of the teacher is, a8 
far as possible to remove the misconception.—Hsts- 
NER: The Christian must exercise a holy criticism.— 
Roos: On this false notion (that the day of Christ 1s 
present) there would have arisen divisions amongst 
true Christians ; some would have regarded it a8 im- 
portant and necessary, others as futile.—Wherever 
there is an awakening from the sleep of [spiritual] 
death (Eph, v. 14], there is very apt to be a mingling 
of flesh and spirit. 

Vv. 1, 2, To gaze from earth away towards 
heaven, and to turn away from heaven to earth— 
both may be wrong, and both right (comp. Acts i.) 
The certainty, that the Lord cometh, must never 
withdraw us from present duty. 

[Atrorp: Every cxpression of the ages before 
us, betokening close anticipation, coupled with the 
fact that the day has not yet arrived, teaches us 
much, but unteaches us nothing: does not deprive 
that glorious hope of its applicability to our times, 
nor the Christian of his power of living as in the 
light of his Lord’s approach, and the daily realize 
tion of the day of Christ.—J. L. 

V. 8, [Leianton: He seems not to assert aby 
great tract of time to intervene, but only tbat in that 
time great things were first to come.—d. L.J— 
Carvin: Christ also warns His disciples to prepare 
themselves for severe conflicts, When the Church 
is torn in pieces, we are not to be frightened as by 
something unexpected. The Church must first fall 
into horrid ruin, before it is fully re-established. 
How useful is this prophecy! One might otherwise 
think: This cannot surely be the building of God (it 
being so wasted); or. others might say: Christ cad 
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not so grievously abandon His bride (and find in this 
a pretext for all corruptions;—The preparation and 
warning close with the promise of victory.—RixGxr : 
God allows the evil free course, and scope for further 
development. The luss, which His glory thus seems 
foratime to suffer, He again makes good by judg- 
menta, and meanwhile His time of patience becomes 
salvation to many others. 

Vv. 3, 4. Dimprica: The Man of Sin will make 
Adam’s sin his very religion, and will glorify sin. 
This can only be an apvstate Christian, a consum- 
mate Judas.— Berl. Bib.: These things always follow 
one upon the other: Apostasy in Christianity, and 
an absurd, mad throne of government for the pun- 
ishment of the previous folly, which imposed the 
yoke on itself. 

V. 5. Carvin: How forgetful are men, when 
their eternal salvation is in question !—Hence the 
need of their being ever anew reminded of what has 
been said—of an ever-fresh watering of that which 
has been planted.—Currsostom connects with this 
verse a very impressive exhortation to the right hear- 
ing of the word. 

V. 6. Nor can wickedness come at its own will, 
but only at the set time assigned to it by God. The 
servant is not above his master (Luke xxii, 53). 

VY. 7. Hecsner: Wickedness is a mystery: 
1. The origin of evil is a mystery, and hides in the 
dark; so with 2. its connections, and the means 
which it employs; 3. its progress; and 4, its ten- 
dency.—At present the mystery of lawlessness is 
stirring more strongly than formerly. 

V. 8 Roos: Antichrist, indeed, is coming, but 
Christ also comes behind him. Therefore let no 
man’s heart fail him, who is concerned for the honor 
of Christ’s cause.—Berl, Bib.: The strong one can 
be opposed only by One stronger than he.—Catvin : 
God exhorts His people to patience, because it is 
only for a little while that He afflicts His Church.— 

Bib.: Supposing that Antichrist and all his 
adherents were brought under (subdued),* what would 
it avail us, if we have an antichrist in our own body ? 

V. 9. Dizpaicn: The whole being of Antichrist 
comes from falsehood ; falsehood is all that he does ; 
and again the object of the whole is likewise to pro- 
mote falsehood. 

V. 10. Drepricn: Whoever does not, like Paul, 
seek for truth above all things, but is bent on gold 
and honor and the friendship of the world, has come 
under the power of the devil, and serves Antichrist 
tohis own steadily advancing and utter ruin.—The 
truth itself excites love for the truth, but does not 
force it—Sringtin: Oh that we had but a greater 
horror of the Antichristian abominations, prayed 
more fervently for the poor, misled people, and 
made use of the truth for ourselves in a more thank- 
fal and devout spirit ! 

V. 11. Srocxmzyger: All unrighteousness is a 
lie; in promising man satisfaction, it lies.—Dix- 


® 
( Ontergebracht (bestegt)—the former word being scarce- 
ly now used in this sense.—J. L.} . 
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DRICH: The just God rules also in this, that con. 
tempt for His pure, saving truth must be punished 
thus (by belief in falsehood).—Rizcer : God's word 
and our own conscience sufficiently assure us, that 
God has no share in what is evil; and yet He can 
employ the agency of evil spirits and evil men for 
the attainment of His purposes.—[The reader is re- 
ferred to two admirable Discourses of Souti on thie 
verse: ‘“Ill-disposed affections, both naturally and 
penally the cause of darkness and error in the judg- 
ment." —J. L.] 

V. 12.—Roos: To doubt, deny, start objections, 
and be indifferent to all the articles of the Christian 
faith, such is the reigning fashion; but hereafter 
peuple will believe lies—Srocxuzyxe: To love sin, 
and concoct for one’s self a righteousness that is 
nothing but unrighteousness whitewashed, this is to 
block up the way of truth.—THE same: Wherever 
the truth reaches, it effects a separation ; judgment 
is separation, xpfors.—CaLvin: When he says all, 
he intimates that contempt for God will not be ex- 
cused by the great multitude of those who refuse to 
obey the goepel. God is the Judge of all the world, 
and can just as well inflict punishment on a hundred 
thousand, as on one individual. 

Vv. 1-12. Heusner: What practical value has 
this prophecy of Paul for us ? 

1. It affords us important instruction on the na- 
ture of the human heart, and also on the nature of 
Christianity, Our race is in a state of corruption, 
which must still nore and more develop itself; this 
must fill us with shame and humiliation. But Chris- 
tianity, because it contains the strongest antidote to 
the evil, for that very reason stirs up the evil spirit, 
and excites it to its most strenuous efforts; these, 
however, the Lord Himself will bring to naught. 
No religion has so unmasked and combated the evil, 
as the Christian. 

2. This prophecy warns us against indifference to 
the earliest, weak beginnings of evil, and to the 
motions of unbelief. We are to regard these as 
approximations to that time of extreme degeneracy. 
We are to watch and be on our guard against them, 
even against the least assent to principles tbat dis- 
parage Christianity. 

3. So much the more is it our duty to hold firmly 
and immovably by true Christianity, which can alone 
preserve us from that aberration. The man, in 
whom is the Spirit of Christ, cannot be harmed by 
the spirit of Antichrist. We should also be con- 
cerned for our descendants, to maintain the true 
faith among them. 

4, This prophecy, moreover, may console us, as 
we look on the signs, the preludes, or finally the 
actual irruption, of the Antichristan period. God 
long ago foresaw it, announced it, permitted it; it 
cannot, therefore, destroy His work, but must rather 
serve for the more certain and speedy consummation 
of the kingdom of Christ. Christ will protect His 
own, Will comfort them under violence, secure them 
against falsehood, and finally achieve their complete 
redemption. 
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2. Ca. II. 18-17. 


Exhortation, grow!ng out of the foregoirg instruction: Christians, whom God has saved from the Antichristian roig 
are the more encouraged to stand fast, and for them the Divine guardianship is besought. 


13 


But we are bound to give thanks always to God [Greek order: to God 


always] for you, brethren beloved of the Lord,’ because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you [God chose you from the beginning]’ to salvation through 
14 [in]? sanctification of the Spirit and belief [faith]‘* of the truth; Whereunto He 


called you® by our 
15 Christ. Therefore 


ospel, to the obtaining of the glo 
[So then], brethren, stand fast, an 


of our Lord Jesus 
hold the traditions 


Now our Lord Jesus Christ 


[instructions] ’ which fe have been taught [were taught, édddyIyrej, whether by 


16 word, or our epistle 


by our word or epistle}.° 
Himself, and God, even our Father [But ma 
aud our God and Father],’ which hath lov 


e Himself, our Lord Jesus Christ 
us, and hath given [who loved us, 


and gave, 6 dyamyjoas juas, xai Sovs| us everlasting consolation and good hope 
17 through [in, é&] grace, Comfort your hearts, and stablish you [establish you] in 
every good word and work [work and word].” 


1 V.13.—({Sin.! A.: wd rod xupiov.—J. L.]} 


a oes ' 

2 V. 13.—[etAaro—so nearly all the critical editors (on 
eiAero—vpas 6 Ocds an’ apyns.—J. L.}] We retain the Ree. 
iven also by the Sin. The reading axapyiv, B. F 
Sin.’ D.!: «iA. 
1 Thess. iv. 7, and see the exposition.—J. L.)} 

Revision: ‘‘8ee E. V., Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16. Nowhere else, 
E. V. render wine, belie/.’”—J. L.) 

many other authorities, {s retained aleo by Sin. ; itaciam led 
eis 8 xai dc.—J. L.) 


Fathers, is 
attempt at alleviation ; see the exposition.—{ 

3 V. 13.—[év 5 comp. 
‘Vv. 13.— [rior th the genitive of the object. 
out of two or three hundred does 

§ V. 14.—The connection requires vas, which, besides 
in A. B. D.! to the roading nees (Lachmann.—Sin. F. G. : 


juds. 


erge uncial authority, including Sin.), instend of the Rec. 
ar a A. D.E. K. 


es L. aod most of 


pxiis, Which, bemd 
oy we primilias [Lachmann], is an (anneceessry) 


: : erungen 
ports, as the English lexicographer rightly exp'ains it, “ anything delivered ora ay Some age to age ;’’ wherens = 


roperly impiics, ‘anything handed 
GE by written testimony ; or even any instru 
mugen we find it used in... 3 Thess, ii. 15.."—J. L.) 


bua Adyow eire & émicroAns Huey = by word or ‘A istle of us. Ellicott (Am. Bible Union) : by word, or 


a 15.— 
by our pie better), But the jv belongs to both nouns.—J. 
9 e 


16.—[avrig 82 6 xvptos Husw "Incovs X 
same as in 1 


piords cat d Bede cai warhp Huoy. The grammatical construction is the 
ess. fii. 11, where sce Critical Note 8, and Ex 1 9 


Notes 9, 10.—J. L.) The reading nai eds without 6 


seems to connect @eé¢ as another predicate for Christ with the previous xJptos ; but the most important authoritses thst 


omit the article before 0ed¢ (B. D.') read for it afterwards 6 warjp instead of nai wa 
different sense from the Receplta. [Lachmann reads tius: 


so that even this reading gives Do 


& xptords cai (d) Oeds oO warip; Sin.' thus: "Iyc. Xp. xaid 


Oeds 6 warip nuawy; and a correction cancels the letter 6.—J. L.] aor 
10 V, 17.—The majority of the oldest ondd. (including Sin.) versions and Fathers (and modern critics] omit nas 


after ornpigas, 80 that to 


not the agents in dpyor and Adyos.—For v 


is verb rag xapdiag also belongs as object (to which Alford Properly objects that these are 
y Tas xapéias, Sin., as A., 1 I. L.) 


Tas kapsiag bpeov.— 


11 V.17.—The preponderance of authorities (also Sin.) is in favor of the order, épyw cai Aéyy [and so nearly all the 


critical editors), i of the reverse order of tho 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


1. has 18, 14.) But we are bound, &c.—Paul 
concludes the section on the coming of Antichrist 
with thanksgiving for the election and salvation of 
the readers; with an exhortation to steadfastness ; 
and finally with a prayer for their stability, After 
the serious and agitating topic, of which he had been 
speaking, he is the more inclined to utter a word of 
thanksgiving, exhortation, and comfort, Already 
TnkorHyLact remarks: He now softens his address, 
after the words of terror. For even though the 
prospect of the final conflicts was of itself a matter 
of consolation fur true believers, yet the grave ques- 
tion still presented itself: How shall we endure? 
We are bound to give thanks, he says, and 80 reverts 
to ch, i. 8. There he gave thanks for their steadfast 
faith amid persecutions from without. Now his 
thanksgiving is still further enlarged, the ground 
being salvation likewise in vicw of the afflictions of 
the last time; and he gives thanks, notwithstanding 


that he had to make mention of the apostasy within 
Christendom (v. 3). We, he writes, namely Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy [Jowerr, CoxyBearg, Wes 
stern and WILKINSON: Paul alone]; most say: 10 
opposition to the perishing, v. 10, who fall away to 
Antichrist. But this antithesis does not come out 
right ; a suitable contrast to the perishing would be 
the Thessalonians, not the preachers of the gospel. 


.THEOPHYLACT perceives this, and therefore remarks: 


“If we give thanks for you, how much more are yé 
bound to do 80!” I¢ is better, therefore, to under- 
stand the matter with Horsann, thus: Over against 
the Antichristian deception which God will send (and 
which, as an active mystery of iniquity, has already 
begun), we, the preachers of the gospel, give thanks 
for what He is now working by us, to save you from 
the coming judgment, and we the more give thanks, 
when we see how the way of this judgment | 
already preparing.—Brethren beloved of the 
Lord, this is his anchor-gruund ; here is his com- 
forting assurance: Those grievous sinners cannol 


CHAPTER II, 13-17, 


hurt you. In 1 Thess. i.4 the word is éxd Seod, 
which is given here only by D.' Vulg.; Sin. and A., 
rov xvplov; most, xuplov without the article; which 
is here distinguished from Seds before and after, and 
yet one with the Father: Christ; in opposition to 
Antichrist, to whom the others fall away. In the 
former place Paul gave thanks for their éxAoyh, here 
in the same sense: Sr: efAaro dyuas (this Alexandrian 
form, instead of the Rec. efAero is given by nearly 
all the uncials). Y¥*or you, which is now more fully 
explained : to wit, that * God chose you. Else- 
where Paul says exAdyeoSai, to select for one’s self ; 
only here, aipetada:, to choose, that is, for something, 
here els owrnplay; in the Septuagint the word is not 
of rare occurrence ; for example, Deut. xxvi. 18, of 
the choosing of the people of God. Instead of dx 
dpyhs, Horymann also prefers the reading drapyhp, 
which cannot be understood as in Rom. xvi. 5 and 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. Li'xgwaxn observes that the Thes- 
salonians could not be so called, since they were 
neither gencrally, nor even in Macedonia merely, the 
first that believed. This reading is one of the con- 
siderations by which Grorivs would support his 
strange hypothesis, that the Epistle was addressed to 
Christians from Judea. Horsann, according the 
reference to earlier or later conversion, finds here 
simply the idea of firstfruits consecrated to God, in 
opposition to the mass of the profane, and compares 
Rev. xiv. 4. But the reading is too fecbly support- 
ed. We therefore adhere to dx” épyijs, from the 

. Is this, however, to be taken rela- 
tively, or absolutely? Such as prefer the former 
idea understand it as ZwiNGti: ab initio predica- 
tionis, amongst you, or in Macedonia gencrally. 
Nor can it be positively required that in this case 
there should have been an addition like that in Phil. 
iv. 15 (rov ebaryyeAiov); for even without any addi- 
tion the expression has this signification at 1 John ii. 
7, 24. But certainly the connection there favors 
this view, as it does not here; for even to say, that 
the phrase is to be explained in opposition to the 
last things, does not suggest this limitation: tn the 
beginning of the - Moreover, the expression 
so understood would imply that the time, when Paul 
wrote, was already considerably remote from the 
time when the church was founded. CaLvIN re- 
marks sti}] further, that he meant to furnish a ground 
of consolation, which should be available, not 
merely for those converted at the commencement 
of preaching, but for all the elect. But the decisive 
consideration is this, that that restriction does not 
suit fAaro. God's election is eternal, and only the 
accomplishment of it by means of the call takes 
place in time. It is therefore equivalent to from 
eternity, a8 we men can form a conception of that; 
80 far as we can back in thought; or to mpd 
waraBerAys xdopov (Eph. i. 4; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9). 
"Aw édpyxiis is similarly used in 1 John i. 1; ii. 18; 
Is. xiii, 13 Sept.; and thus it is understood by Cat- 
vix, Bexgzr, and the moderns generally, He hath 
chosen us to salvation, in opposition to those who 
received not the truth that they might be saved (v. 
19). In the subsequent ey dy. alongside of els De 
W etre would find an indication of the nearest object 
(1 Thess. iv. 7): ¢o sanctification; but in this way 
the change of the preposition would be ill accounted 
for. The éy, &c. cannot belong to ¢fAaro, since the 


* (80 Rroozwzacn, with many others (as Luruer, 
Césexasx, De Werte, Exv.icotr, &c.), prefors to render 
the én.—J. L.) 
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einai pam 


objective purpose of free grace is not conditioned by 
the subjective process in us, Even LiNnemann’s 
view, that it belongs to the whole of efaaro eis 
cornplay, and denotes the means through which the 
past election to eternal salvation should be realized, 
is liable to the same objection: It is not the elec. 
tion, but the being saved, that is accomplished in 
sunctification; Hormann: The choosing docs not 
need this means. Jn is instrumental—equivalent to 
by means of, a8 already Curysostom explains ¢y by 
id, and has a close connection with els cwrnplay, as 
THEOPHYLACT intimates: fawcey Spas, dyidoas Bid 
Tov xvetparos.* Sanctification is now inwardly the 
aim of the Divine counsel towards us (1 Thess. iv. 
8), in opposition to the having pleasure in unright- 
eousness (v. 12); it is the way likewise to the future 
outward 8df@ (v. 14). But how are the two follow- 
ing genitives to be understood? dAn%elas must be a 
genitive of the object, as in Phil. i, 27; but wvevpa- 
Tos is not essentially so co-ordinate as that the paral. 
lelism could force us to understand that genitive in 
the same way. Were xveduaros also a genitive of 
the object, it would denote man’s own spirit, which 
is to be sanctified through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and then rule the whole man, It would be 
strange, however, and contrary to 1 Thess. v. 23, 
that the spirit alone should be designated as the object 
of sanctification. And since even so the parallelism 
would not be at all a conclusive one, it is better to 
give it up entirely, and regard wy. (with Taropny- 
Lact, Ca.vin, Grotius, Brnert, and most of the 
moderns) as a genitive of the author: in sanctifica- 
tion proceeding from the (Holy) Spirit (1 Pet, i. 2) ; 
and faith of the (Divine) truth, the latter clause 
being opposed to belief of the lie (v.11). It is un- 
suitable to explain dAndelas as an adjective: in true 
faith (Curysostom, Pett), OtsHausEN makes a 
great difficulty of the fact, that the first thing in 
order (faith) here follows after, and therefore thinks 
we must here understand that faith perfected in. 
judgment, which already presupposes eanctification ;: 
similarly CarysostomM, TuropHyLact: Even after 
sanctification we require much faith, that we may 
not fall away from it. But it is simpler to under.. 
stand with Linnemann, that the objective, the work-. 
ing of the Holy Spirit (whose final aim in this world. 
is sanctification), is followed by the subjective, the 
receptivity of faith for the Holy Spirit’s operation ; 
faith following on aytacpds, as the first thing that 
the Holy Spirit works, and as the way to the achieve. 
ment of sanctification. [Wesster and WILKINSON : 
No precedence of time, or sequence of cause and. 
effect is to be inferred from the order of the-clauses ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Holiness which is ascribed and is 
due to the immediate action of the Holy Spirit, is 
also produced instrumentally by belief. And belief 
is the result of the Holy Spirit’s influence upon the 
heart, an influence which changes and sanctifies.— 
J. L.] The truth is to be understood: here in its 
highest perfection, as in Jobn xiv. 6; xviii. 37; 
whoever is faithful in the first principles of truth, is 
then open to the voice of truth in its: perfection. 


*# (Exruicorr: “The prep. é» moy be instrumentul 
(Curysost., Loxzm., al.), but is perhaps more naturally 
taken in its usual sense as denoting the epiritual stute in 
which the «iAare eis ‘ay was realised.” WsssTer and 
WILKINSON: ‘“éy ay. following eid. indicates that their 
present state, character, and qualification for future bléss- 
edness, are the effect of God's choles involved. in it, as 

art of His original purpose of grace towards them. So ip 
Bet i 1,2. Ard seo Rom. viii..29; Eph. i. 4, 5, &°— 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


The contrast to this is, that 43a, on the other 
hand, rushes into bondage under falsehood (v. 11). 
—Whereunto He called you; it is not said 
ty (xiorw, or some such word), but els 8,80 as to 
embrace all that precedes; whereunto, namely, to 
this cwSjvas évy &y. wal afor, (LUNEMANN). The 
cadely is the carrying out of the efAaro; 1 Thess. ii. 
12; iv. 17.—By our gospel, our preaching of the 
glad tidings (1 Thess, i. 5); the gospel which we 

roclaim (to that extent only, ours; Rom. ii. 16), 

Burkitt: “It is also a word of estcem, love, and 
affection; what we love, we call ours."—J. L.] 
This is the historic condition ; how can they believe, 
if there be no preaching? (Rom. x. 14.) Now fol- 
lows a second els, an explanatory apposition to 
eis 8,* or the final object of faith and sanctification 
—a distinction of no importance, and depending 
merely on whether we understand the oé(eoSa:, con- 
tained substantially in eis 8, in a narrower or a com- 
prehensive sense, At all events the Apostle is now 
speaking of the final consummation of the cwrnpla: 
to the obtaining, acquisition, taking possession, 
of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ; to a 
participation therein, to be glorified with Him. So 
we are to understand zeprrolnois (comp. 1 Thess, v. 
9), with Grotius, O.csnacsen, De Werte, Line- 
MANN, Ewan, Hormann. Incorrectly Lutusr [Cat- 
vin, and others, See the /evixion on this verse, 
Note e.—J. L.]: for a glorious possession of Christ, 
namely, that we should become so; but it is not well 
to sink 8déns to a merely adjectival idea, and in the 
explanation of wep:r. to vary from 1 Thess. v. 9. 
Paul does not mean merely: Thy purchised heri- 
tage, but: Thy purchased heir am J. Still more 
unsuitable is the explanation of Curysostom, THEO- 
pnyLact [VataBivs, Corn. 4 Lapipe]}, and others: 
to acquire glory for Christ, the glory of Christ, the 
Friend of man, consisting in the salvation of many. 
The thought would be a beautiful one, but in that 
cuse we must have had r¢@ xupiy. What Paul says 
is rather in substance the same as in Rom. v, 2; viii. 
17, 29; Phil. iii. 21; John xvii, 22 sqq. (participa- 
tion in the life of Christ’s glorification). Such is the 
-description of the final consummation of the re- 
-demptive work: the receiving of spiritual life, pow- 
erful, and exempt from death, That will be the 
-crowning of the last stage—of sanctification, namely 
—that is aimed at in the unglorified, earthly life. 
The destiny thus promised to the Thessalonians is 
confirmed by the exhortation that follows, 

2. (V. 15.) So then, brethren, stand [fast] ; 
since such an end awaits you, and God overlooks 
nothing that concerns you, do you your part, En- 
couragement (by a thankful recognition of the good 
that exists) and exhortation stand always together in 
reciprocal relation, [Wersster and WILKINSON: 
The most assured hope of salvation does not render 
exertion and admonition unnecessary; on the con- 
irary, the exhortation to steadfastness and watchful- 
ness here follows as an inference from the assertion 
of certain safety.—J. L.] Sand fast (1 Thess. fii. 
8) in the conflict; opposed to the aadreudiiva: of v. 
2; and hold (the same word in Mark xvii. 3, of 
the Pharisees), nil addentes, ntl detrahentes, BENGRL ; 
in order to personal steadfastness it is required to 
‘hold fast the traditions [instructions]; Luruer: 
Satzungen [etatutes]; ZwinGut: inslitutiones ; Cat- 
‘VIN rightly: not merely external discipline, but 


* [Better this, than to call it with Exxrcotrr “a more 
‘exact specification of the precoding cig cwrnpiay.”—J. L.] 


whatever was offered to you in doctrine and precept 
for knowledge and practice. We are not to think ao 
much of transmission from fathers to children, as of 
the delivery of that which the Apostle had received 
for them from God; comp. wapé8exa of Christ's 
death on the cross, 1 Cor. xv. 8; of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 1 Cor. xi. 23; rds wapaSdéces xardxere (a8 here 
xparetre), 1 Cor. xi. 2.—Which ye were taught 
(comp. WINER, § 32. 5); whether by word (at 
first, oral preaching) or by epistle (the subsequent 
confirmation) of us; judy belongs to both substan. 
tives, word and epistle denoting merely two different 
forms for the same substance, and efre—elre show- 
ing the closeness of the connection (1 Cor. xiii. 8); 
ZWINGLI: quecunque docui sive presens, sive 
By 8¢ éxior. without the article is denoted not any 
single particular epistle, but the one method of in 
struction over against the other; not merely there- 
fore the First Epistle, though, of course, the expres 
sion suits that in the first instance, but they should 
also hold what they were taught in this Second Epis 
tle, and, should he follow it with a third, they were 
to lay that likewise to heart, and generally to give 
heed also to the epistolary instruction (comp. 1 
Thess, v. 27), holding fast whatever in word or 
writing really comes from him, and is not merely 
ascribed to him falsely, as that letter of v. 2. 
8. (Vv. 16, 17.) But may He Himself, &c.— 
The Apostle concludes the section with a benedic 
tion, as at 1 Thess. iii, 11; v. 23. Ife Himself, no’ 
merely we, who taught you; not merely you, whoin 
we exhort: orfxere.—Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our God and Father; Father, that ia, 
through Christ. Commmonly the Apostle follows 
the reverse order; but here he goes back from 
Christ (who is for us also possessor of the glory that 
was last spoken of) to the Father, the ultimate 
ground of all biessedness, the ultimate Source of all 
exhortation, comfort, and confirmation. TnroporEt 
(in the interest of the controversy with Arius) finds 
herein a proof, that the sequence of the names is no 
indication of a difference of dignity.» —Who loved 
us (all Christians) and gave us everlasting con- 
solation (flowing from this love), The rout of all 
is the unmerited love of God; the aorist denotes the 
historical proof of love, the work of redemption 
(comp. Eph. fi. 4; John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10); the 
same thing is said of Christ, Gal. ii. 20 [Eph. v. 2, 
25]. The everlasting consolation ia by Curysostoux, 
THEOPHYLacT, and others, improperly taken as 
synonymous with hope; PE.r interprets it of the 
everlasting blessedness (Luke vi, 24; xvi. 25: to be 
comforted). The latter is no doubt the highest end, 
but too far from being a present attainment, and 
still too tautological with what follows, Properly to 
distinguish it from that, we understand by everlasting 
consolation something real, now already present, 
which makes us of good courage now under the dis- 
tress of the present time; not so personal, as in 
ZWINGLI'’s explanation: que est tsta consolaliot 
Christus Jesus ; but yet a benefit now already granted 
us in Christ, and showing itself to be an inexhausti 
ble source of joy; namely, reconciliation with God 
as the foundation of all further hope.f With this 


* (Curyxsostom employs the same argument.—J. L. 

t (Lectures, p. 652: Who loved us. ‘This is Das 
restricted to God the Father”? (LUNemaxx, ELLicoTr), 
‘‘and to His act of sending the Son to save us” (Lixa- 
marn, Ricaenpacn). ‘1 prefer to understand it of the 
eternal love—the love ‘from the beginning’ of both the 
Father and the Son. (To thie the sirgu:ar is no objection, 


CBAPTER IL. 13-17. 


the hope of the consummation of glory is connected 

iso in Rom. v. 1,2; and the same truth in a some- 

shat different combination is expressed lixewise in 

Rom. viii, 28 sqq.—And good hope; with which 

should be compared the blessed hope of Tit. ii. 13, 

in heaven, Col. i. 5, which non-Christians, the hea- 

then expecially, do not have, 1 Thess. iv. 13.—In 

grace, without merit of ours, is best referred to 

dots, not so well (with De Wetre, Lunemann [Cas- 

7110, Estits]) to both participles (it being less 

suited to &yaw.). This is the foundation of his con- 
fident intercession: Such a God is ours, and in ac- 
cordance with this His disposition I am able to desire 
for you, that He may comfort your hearts; for 
the two subjects the verb stands only in the singular 
(1 Thess, iii, 11); the two are one, even in the 
innermost and most glorious operations of grace. 
Herein shines the Divinity of Christ; it is not possi- 
ble that the name of any man could be so often 
joined with the name of God. It is better here to 
understand the calling to [zusprechen, xapaxadéoa] 
on the side of comforting encouragement, than on 
that of exhortation [as in 1 Thess, iii, 2; see there 
Exegetical Note 5.—J. L.]; the question is about 
their holding faith, and being free from fear and 
ansiety (v. 2), even in view of the aggravation of 
their afflictions ; comp. Ps, cxix. 32.4—[Et.icotr : 
“The Apostle does not say merely suas, but duay 
rks cap8ias (comp. Col. ii. 2); it was the xapdla, the 
seat of their feelings and affections, ... the xapdla 
thet was so full of hope and fear about the future, 
that the Apostle prayed might receive comfort.”— 
J. LJ—And establish, &c.; if we do not read 
bpas, it is simplest to regard the preceding xap8las 
as still the object; it is less natural to supply in 
with Linewann [and most others; see 

Critical Note 10.—J. LJ, a dpas out of duar. May 
He strengthen [establish| them, that your sanctifica- 
tion may be perfected, and ye be not entangled in 
the apoetasy of Christendom.—In every good 
Work and word ; not by work and word [Cury- 
bestow, THEOPHYLACT, BrnaEL |], to wit, God’s work 
and God's word; but with this wayr{ does not well 
agree, and dyad@ still less; since in that case no 
dxtinction would be n between good and 
bad. The adjective belongs to both substantives, 
bot, as Lerner translates, tu every doctrine and 
good work. Nor is Adyos properly restricted to the 
idea of doctrine, ag CaLVIN too would have it: sana 
evtrina, and Pext, because, be says, it so stands at 
v. 15. But there the connection is different, the 
perallel member in this inetance being &%pyy, which 
comprehends every action, and so does like- 
wise (especially with wayri) every good word; 
Cwixaui: onus sermo. Doctrine is a part of that. 
The order, word and work, would be ascensive ; in 
the more strongly supported reading work has the 
Precedence as being the main thing; that must 
speak first of all. May God strengthen you in 
ewry good work wherein you are engaged (in oppo- 
euon to unrighteousness), and then also tn every 
geod word, of truth, faith, love (in opposition to 


aero redemption of the cross, In tho forgiveness of sin, 


a 
won 
alove.—J, L.} 
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falsehood); when it comes from the bottom of the 
heart, and corresponds to the work, it is itself a 
work, yea, the criterion of perfectness (James iii. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 18, 14.) On election, see at 1 Thess, i. 
4 and ch. v. 23, 24. There is no question of a ca- 
pricious preference of one, and disregard of an- 
other; such partial views are not taken by faith as 
faith ; rather, in those who believe the consciousncss 
prevails, that their salvation is not at all founded on 
their own merit, A faith even, which should be 
ever looking only at itself, would for that very rea- 
son be constantly threatened again with disturbance 
and agitation. Assurance is maintained only by 
going out from self, and casting one’s self on the 
everlasting love and grace, whose purpose from the 
beginning, before the creation of the world, was the 
salvation of believers, Excellently Rizrczr; In the 
description of the most formidable troubles eternal 
election is often introduced as the shelter of the 
saints, Matt. xxiv. 22, 31; Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8 
But that which comes first is not the triumphal song 
of Rom. viii., but the way of righteousness (Rom. 
i—vii.). Election provides a secret deposit ; sanctifi- 
cation is clection disclosed; and the root of that is 
faith in the truth.* But how does one become sure 
of his election? Rizaer: The purpose is seen in 
its accomplishment; the building shows the plan.— 
CaLvIN: Because we are unable to penctrate into 
the secret counsel of God, that we may there become 
certain of our salvation, He gives us more accessible 
tokens and pledges of our election, to wit, in our 
sanctification by His Spirit, and our illumination in 
order to faith in His gospel.—Boéut: The Second 
Helvetic Confession (Vienna, 1864), p. 19: It is in 
the way that we are to discover, whether we are on 
the way; we should not torment ourselves and oth- 
ers with the inquiry, whether even before the foun- 
dation of the world we were put on this way; we 
are rather to examine ourselves whether we have the 
way beneath our feet; and Christ is that way.—For 
the same reason we are not at liberty to place a false 
reliance on a donum perseverantia, as if we could be 
sure of any such thing out of Christ. The following 
admonition to steadfastness (comp. 2 Pet. i. 10) is 
seriously meant, and so is the benediction with which 
the section concludes. ; 

2. (V. 15.) This verse is one of the words, by 
which of old e early as CarysosTom) it was pro- 
posed to show the equal authority of oral tradition 
alongside of Scripture. But when Joun Damascene 
with this amongst others defends the worship of im- 
ages, we have a striking instance of pretended tradi- 
tion in conflict wilh Scripture. It is indeed clear, 
and no one contests it, that Christ did and spake 
many things that are not recorded, and in like man- 
ner that the preaching of the Apostles was first of 
all oral, which was then fixed and ascertained by 
writing ; of coutse, in a short Epistle like ours, only 
very partially, still eo as to guard against misappre- 
hension and deterioration of doctrine. If then it is 
said that we are to believe also oral tradition, we , 
answer: Yes, when its apostolic origin and character 


® (In this ts implied, what Scripture no doubt teaches, 
that election is the Divine rout of faith. Sce v.13; John 
vi. 37; Acta xiii. 48; Rom. viii. 28-30; Eph, ii. 8; 1 Pet 
i.2; &¢0—J. L.) 
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are proved to us. But this very chapter shows us, 
thow quickly the oral teaching was forgotten (v. 5 
ar‘ was subjected to misconceptions or even falsifi- 
sations (v. 2), so that it needed to be corrected and 
certified. The evangelist John also says (ch. xx. 30, 
31), that Jesus truly did many things which are nut 
written, but that the preceding selection was written 
for the confirmation of faith in the Son of God, and 
of life in that faith. For this, therefore, the written 
word is a sufficient source, and for whatever claims 
to be apostolic the only authentic rule. But can that 
be a genuine tradition, which cohtradicts the written 
gospel? Puul knows simply a double form for one 
and the same substance, nothing of additions that 
introduce a new and heterogeneous substance. In 
point of fact, there is beside the Bible no well- 
attested tradition. Zwinxett: Paul; however, had 
taught nothing else but the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
‘Catvin: When Paul will cast no snare on the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. vii. 35), how do they pretend to 
give out all their self-made ordinances as of equal 
dignity with the Pauline? Heusner: Paul does not 
say, that the tenor of the oral teaching was different 
from that of the written. [Macxniaut: No doc- 
trines merit the name of traditions in the Scripture 
sense of the word, but such as were taught by the 
Apostles of Christ, or by other spiritual men, who 
received them by immediate revelation from Him.— 
J. L.jJ—It must be considered, on the other hand, 
how emphatically the Apostle bere asserts the au- 
thority of his written word. It is no dead letter, 
but a seed-corn that is quickened in every suscep- 
tible heart. We know also that generally the writ- 
ten word is still more carefully weighed than that 
which is spoken. Many have an unintelligent aver- 
sion to all authority. They confound it with coer- 
cion and bondage. But authority is such an ascen- 
dency as rests on intellectual preéminence,* com- 
-mends itself to rational conviction, and educates the 
obedient into true freedom. The mere fact that men 
are not self-created, implies that they cannot be ab- 
solutely autonomous; to say nothing of sinners, who 
need redemption. The true freedom is that with 
which the Son makes free (John viii. 36), and the 
means to this emancipation is holding fast His word 
in the obedience of faith. The highest freedom and 
joy is to live and move in the word of truth. 

8. (Vv. 16, 17.) Evangelical comfort is spme- 
thing different from a transient and essentially vain 
feeding with illusions. Christ and His Apostles 
seem first to trouble the hearts of those whom they 
comfort, and show them that there may come a much 
severer experience than the frivolous mind imagines, 
but that all comes from God and for the promotion 
of His kingdom. To have God for ours, throughout 
even the hardest fortune, such is the everlasting con- 
solation of the gospel. We must not at once think 
of the worst, that it will not turn out so bad; this is 
to comfort with unwholesome vanities, after the man- 
ner of the world. Such theoretical optimists readily 
become, when things go il}, practical pessimists, and 
in their despair disgracefulty lay down their arms, 
It is better to be theoretically a pessimist, prepared 
for the worst, and practically through the grace of 
God an optimist, confident even in the worst.— 
[Jowert: The Greek philosopher would have spoken 
of wisdom as an ldrpea Wuxijs, a8 we speak of the 
gospel as remedial to the ills of human nature. St. 


* (In things pertaining to God, on a Divine commis- 
sion. OJ. L.] . a 


SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Paul uses stronger language ; with him the gospel is 
a consolation. Within and without, the Christian is 
suffering in this evil world. The gospel makes him 
sensible of this state, and at the same time turns his 
sorrow into joy.... Rom. xv. 5; 2 Cor i 3— 
J. L. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 18: Rieger: With every contemplation of 
what the enemy has done and will yet do, the act- 
vants of God nevertheless luse not their joy in God's 
husbandry [Matt. xiii, 25, 28; 1 Cor. iii, 9}; they 
are merely driven the more under the wings of Gud’s 
grace.—Hervsnxr: The election of a man to saln- 
tion is for others also a subject of thanksgiving.— 
Diepricn: Allow thyself to be sanctified in faith, 
and it is certain that thou art eternally chosen.— 
Curyrsostom : Not by works, not by righteous con- 
duct, but by faith of the truth do we attain to salve- 
tion.—Srockmrever: So we resist not this will of 
God, but yield ourselves to it, who shall be able to 
hinder its being carried through to a glorious issue? 
—Berlenb. Bibel: They who perish are ruined, not 
because they are absolutely rejected, but because 
they have no care for the truth. Believers are pre- 
served, not because they deserve it, but because they 
cleave earnestly to God. Whoever concerns hin- 
self about the truth, so as to lay hold on God, is 
saved, But whoever meddles with God’s word, and 
that not rightly, is only made worse by it.—([Bor- 
kit: 1, Election is to the means as well as to the 
end, 2. Sanctification and holiness, not the cause 
of our election, but the effect and fruit of it 3. 
Sanctification being the fruit, it is also the evidence 
of our election. 4. The necessary connection be- 
tween the sanctification of the Spirit, and the belief 
of the truth.—J. L.] 

V. 14, Zwinett: The gospel is God's alone; bat 
ofttimes God communicates to _ what aur Paal 
could say that the gospel was his, as re service 
and oflise“Dininica: Whatever Jesus has, that 
according to the will of the Father is also to be 
wholly ours. ; 

V. 15. Over against the Autichristian deception, 
it concerns us to abide the more firmly by the word; 
only by the word can we overcome, as Christ over- 
came; Matt. iv—[M. Henry: He doth not say, Ye 
are chosen to salvation, and therefore ye may be 
careless and secure; but therefore stand fast, Comp. 
t John ii, 27, 28.—Lectures: An unwavering a¢- 
herence to apostolic teaching is at once the great 
manifestation, and an essential condition, of Chns 
tian stadility.—J. L.] 

[Wurrsy; How can she (the Church of Rome) 
be relied on as a sure preserver and true teacher of 
(unwritten) traditions, which hath confessedly (A¥ 
seEM, Estivs) lost one of great moment (vv. 5, 6), 
deposited with the Thessalonians, and the primitive 
Church ?—J. L.] 

Vv, 15-17. Stockmzrrr: There is no success 
without our own earnest willing and doing, nor wit- 
out our own pains and labor; but the power which 
worketh in us both to will and to do is the Lord's 
For this reason also, the Apostle is able to expres$ 
what he had on his heart, in behalf of those who 
had become believing Christians, in a twofold man 
ner, as an exhortation, v. 15, and again as a ben : 
tion and intercession, vv. 16, 17. e one does not 
exclude the other. The one is possible only throug? 
the other. 


CHAPTER IIL 1-5. 


V. 16, There is mention of a good hope also in 
Prov, x. 28; xi. 23.°—[Lectures: Good, because 
of the preéminent excellence of the object of it, the 
impregnable basis on which it rests, and the purify- 
ing influence which it exerts in the heart and life.— 
aL 

v. 16, 17. Roos: Whoever has no experience 
of th2 love of God, and has obtained no consolation 
reaching into eternity, and no good hope through 
grace, on that man no doctrine and no exhortation 
to good works has any hold. When God comforts, 
He strengthens the soul, and when He strengthens, 
He comforts i.—[{M. Henry: 1. Comfort is a means 
of establishment ; for the more pleasure we take in 
the word, and work, and ways of God, the more 
likely we ahall be to persevere therein. And, 2. our 
establishment in the ways of God is a likely means 
in order to comfort ; whereas if we arc wavering in 
faith, and of a doubtful mind, or if we are halting 
and faltering in our duty, no wonder if we are stran- 
gers to the pleasures and joys of religion. What is 


* |Lcruer’s version of the latter text: Der Gerechien 
Wench muss doch wohl gerathea.—J. L.) 
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it that lieth at the bottom of all our uneasiness, but 
our unsteadiness in religion?—J. L.]—HEUvUBNER; 
The consolation of Christianity is an everlasting con- 
solation, true, certain, satisfying, a consolation of aal- 
vation; the consolation of the world is a spurious, 
pitiful consolation, which leads the deeper into per 
dition. God alone can put comfort into the heart, 
penetrating and abiding. Here is comfort: God 
loves thee, God chooses thee, God keeps thee.— 
Berlenb, Bibel: The everlasting consolation is a per- 
manent, new-created life of the spirit, implanted 
amidst the anguish of suffering in truly following 
Jesus Christ, and so not liable to death or destruc- 
tion. 

V. 1%. Word and walk must always go together. 

Vv. 13-17. Tbe good assurance of an evangeli- 
cal preacher in behalf of his converts rests entirely, 
in its beginning, middle, and end, on God: 1. Eter- 
nal election, fulfilling itself in time in the call to 
faith and sanctification, makes the beginning; 2. the 
exhortation to steadfastness in apostolic truth forms 
the middle; 3, the end can be prosperous only by 
God carrying out in His everlasting faithfulness the 
work that He has begun. 


III. 


Closing Exhortations. 


1. Cu. OF. 1-8. 


The Apostle seeks their prayers, and commends to them generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian spirit, 


1 Finally, brethren, pray [Greek order: pray, ee 


for us, that the word 


of the Lord may have jree course [may run] ‘ and be glorified, even as 7¢ is with 


2 you [also with you];* And that we may be delivered from unreasonable [ 
3 verse]* and wicked men: for all men have not faith 
rd is faithful [faithful is the Lord]," 
4 and keep you from evil [or : the'evil one]. 

you, that ye both do° and will 
the Lord direct [But may the Lord direct] '* your hearts into 


the 


the Lord touchin 
5 mand you.” An 


er- 
fnot all have faith]. But 
who shall stablish [establish] you, 
And aes " we have confidence in 

o the things which we com- 


the love of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ [the patience of Christ].” 


compares 
ion should yet Laer gear L. 
Ellicott, Gn Bible Uni Ri 
e Union : perverse ; 
sévrey 4 wiots. 
Ellicott : it is mot ell that have faith. Seo the Exeg 
§ V. 3.—There is a preponderance of authori 

F. G. Vulg. Lachmann.—J. L,) is likewise the 
ebvious. should 


others, making swords the instantaneous echo of ricgrius.—S 


Tov sownpov. See the Exegetical Note.—J. L.] 


: “E, V. margin, and everywhere else. Here it combines Tyndale, Geneva, Bishops’ 
with the Rhemish : have course."—J.L.] _ : 

ly contrasting (7) thom with others where a similar reception had 
thom with—puts them alongside of—others, where, in answer to their prayers, 


, Harmond. Wordsworth: absurd ; gai Scott, ony beats, Alford’s 


S gegen. e e 
Riagenbach, after De Wette and Linemann: nicht Aller (Sache) tst der Glaube ; 
etical Note, and the Revision of this verse, Note e.—J. L.] 

(including the Sin.) for 6 xvptos ; against 
that according to el 

be retained in the translation, 

in.) : 6 xupeds ore ; 


the reading & Beds tA. D.? 
Pp such as | Cor. i. 9, it is the more 
secntiect, Ellicott, Am. Bible Union, and 


as r! is by 
ut corrected into dor. & xvp.—J. Le] 


TY, 4.—(8d. Revision: “Not only do we rely on the faithfulness of the Lord, dué we have a gracious confidence 


also in you; nor, ind can you e 


the promised con 


on and security, apart from your own obedience, and 


eed, firmati 
yatient continuance in weil-doing, but only in and through that.”—J. L.) 
© V. 4.—The reading varies between soeire and cai woceire (Riggenbach’s translation follows the former, which is 


that of Sin.', while Sin. 
ported (B. F. G., but not Sin.). 
® V. 4.—syiv ie wanting in Sin. B. D.! Vulg. 
does also the words P 
somwand you ye both do and will do.—J. L.] 
9 V.3—[a 82 avptos xa : 
dence is in the Lord ; may He, however, vouchsafe His b 


has the other.—J. L.]; the insertion of 


Gale 
nai draiocare xai.—The latter of the verse is 


cat éxoujoare before nai wocetra is too foebly sup. 


t is cancelled by Alford and Ellicott ; Lachmann brackcts it, as ho 
arranged 


in Greek thus: that the things which we 


Ellicott: ‘‘A gentle anithesis (8¢) to what precedes ;—‘ I doubt you not, my confi- 
leased aid.’ ”—J. L. ; 


18 V.6.—Before vrogzorgy all the uncials give the article rjv, which is omitted by the Elzevir after a few late 
The English Version translates ab rrara come here in the margin, and always eleewhere, 31 times, 
ps 


wathorities. 
exeept Rom. ii. 7 and 2 Cor. i.6. Here it follows the 


bie.—J. L.) 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) Finally, pray, &c.—Td Aorrdx 
‘here the article is wanting only in F. G.), equivalent 
to Aowdy, 1 Thess. iv. 1 [Etxicotr: “ but, owing to 
the article, slightly more specific.” Comp. 1 Thess, 
iv. 1, Exeg. Note 1.—J. L.]. Grotiva: Voz 
perantis ad finem. It might be understood tempo- 
rally: henceforth ; but here it is better to take it in 
the sense of furthermore, moreover, what I have stall 
to say, after the leading instruction on the subject of 
the last things. Pray for us (see 1 Thess, v. 25, 
and the note there), as we for you. These words 
also show the conclusion to be near, The subject of 
the prayer is again expressed in the form of purpose. 
It is a thoroughly disinterested prayer that he con- 
templates; not for his own personal concern, but for 
a main object of his apostolic calling (comp. Eph. vi. 
19); not, that God would strengthen him in faith ;— 
Paul did not, indeed, assume any such Jofty position, 
as that he himself could not be a castaway (1 Cor. 
ix. 27); yet it would have been contrary to deco- 
rum, to ask his children for their prayers in that re- 
gard [?] ;—but, that the word of the Lord may 
run; the word of tle Lord (1 Thess, i. 8), or the 
word of God (1 Thess, ii. 13), is the gospel. At 1 
Thess. iv. 15 the phrase had a somewhat more spe- 
cific meaning. Zo run is to fulfil its course swiltly 
and without hindrance ; not bound (2 Tim. ii. 9); to 
spread itself to where it is not yet; and, where it is 
already, to bestir itself, and come into proper circu- 
lation. [Comp. the Sept. Ps. cxlvii. 15: €ws rdxous 
Bpauetra: 6 Adyos abrov.—J. L.j]—And be glori- 
fied, not merely commended, and its glory recog- 
nized (Acts xiii. 48), but really glorified by its fruit, 
and actual demonstration of its Divine power and 
truth; CaLvin: in the renewal of men into the 
image of Christ ; whereby, certainly, are called forth 
many praises to God (comp. ch. i. 12; Rom. xi. 13). 
—Even as it is also with you (1 Thess. iii. 4); 
he thus cheers them (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13). Your 
prayers are to help the missionary work. The two 
present tenses after Yya denoted something continu- 
ous; whereas the aorist subjunctive with the second 
Yva: and that we may be delivered, marks a 
single occasion, deliverance from an actually existing 
peril, Here now in the second instance is a ques- 
tion of personal preservation, but here also again 
with a view to his office, that he may be kept safe 
for that. We may mean J Paul, or else J and Sil- 
vanus and Timothy ; but certainly not, J and you 
Thessalonians, since he reverts to them again at v. 8. 
Trroporet remarks that the prayer seems to be two- 
fold, and yet ia but one; for when the ungodly are 
subdued, the word of the message also has unob- 
structed course. THEoPHyYLACT: He prays thus, not 
that he may run no danger, for to that he was even 
appointed. But we cannot understand the deliver- 
ance as does CaLVIN: stve per mortem, sive per 
vitam ; for his desire here is to be preserved to his 
earthly office. The &rowo: are properly such as are 
not in their place; the neuter denotes at Luke xxiii, 
41 a criminal act; the masculine is here rendered by 
the Vulgate, tmportunis ; Cicero explains it once by 
ineptus ; but here it signifies not merely people who 
act improperly, but such as hinder and resist Divine 
and human order; Wetsteix: facinorosus, flagitio- 
sus. Still there is rather couched in the expression 
a certain rescrve, though it does denote perverse, 
base men; Berlenbd. Bibel [BENGEL]: wngereimte 


[absurd]; and then woynpés has a more forcible im 
port: bad, wicked. Paul has in his mind deliver. 
ance from snares, a8 at Rom. xv. 31; for it would be 
a mistake to think of the contradiction of heretics 
(CarysostoM, THFOPHYLACT: such as Hymenseus 
and Alexander; ZwincLi thinks that Paul intends 
hypocrites and false brethren; Carvin: at leost 
faithless Christians in name, along with furious Jew- 
ish zealots). The early date of the Epistle does not 
accord with the idea of false teachers, but very well 
with that of fanatical Jews, who expressly laid wait 
for the Apostle at Corinth (Dz Werte and the mod- 
erns generally); Acts xviii. 9, 10 answering per- 
fectly to our v. 1, and Acts xviii, 12 sqq. (the accu- 
sation before Gallio) to our v. 2. This again isa 
fine stroke of unstudied, artless coincidence with the 
apostolic history; a proof of genuineness.—For 
not all have faith. He thus gives the reason why 
he is compelled to speak of such men, from whose 
hands the point is to be delivered, and for whom one 
cannot simply pray: Convert them! (comp. John 
xvii. 9 with v. 20). Some allege that Paul cannot 
be bringing forward the common-place: AU do not 
believe, and thence infer that we must understand his 
meaning to be: It is not all who for Christians, 
that have true faith (so Carvin [Jowxtt] and oth- 
ers); they therefore think that the adversaries are 
(Carvin: at least in part) false Christians. But 
there, is thus introduced what is not found in the 
expression, 7 wioris meaning Christian faith abso- 
lutcly, not true faith in opposition to that whieh is 
merely pretended. However, the sentence is no 
bare commonplace; nor yet is it suitable, as the 
phrase is abused for a frivolous excuse ; and as little 
is it an assertion of the absolute Divine decree, as if 
God were unwilling to give faith to all; but a griev- 
ous charge: There are even people too Groro: xa} 
woynpol, treacherous and impure, to be susceptible 
of faith.* It is a fine remark of Brzxert, how 
appropriately Paul writes thus to those very Thcssa- 
lonians who had been so prompt to believe: Be not 
surprised, if this is not the case with all. 

2. (VY. 8.) But faithful is the Lord.—Not in 
German, but in Greek [and English] there is observ- 
able an antithesis between miords and alors of v. 2 
(comp. 2 Tim. ii. 13), But this is no reason for 
translating that alors by fa thfulness ; 4 alors 
denotes Christian faith; but this is essentially faith- 
fulness to God, trust in His faithfulness, whereas un- 
belief is faithlessness, distrust of His grace, There 
is peril in having to live amongst such unbelieving 
and therefore also faithless men. To this gricf, 
therefore, he at once opposes the consolation—to 
man’s unfaithfulness the invariable faithfulness of 
God. The faithful Lord suffers rot the adrdérovs wal 
xoyvnpots to get the upper hand, Zhe Lord (accord- 
ing to the best reading) is Christ. That it can here, 
as in the Septuagint, mean only God (namely, the 
Father), is asserted by HitGexrecp in the interest 
of the spuriousness of the Epistle, but without any 
valid reason (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 7 along with Rom. i. 


* BS fact den Glauben emnfanglich—the em- 
ployed also by Dx Werre and Ltnzxwans. It is not, how- 
ever, of a want of susceptibility of faith in the most des- 
perate class of sinners, that Paul 6 but of the actual 
destitution of faith in some to whom the gospel came. 
cee a hid ea Nag foodie tyr fearon 
somethin, ust transpired in the particnlar 
region where the Apostle was now luboring, but rather as 
something that holds good, as witb the force and rezulanty 
of a law, wherever the Roepe! je preached”? (Lectures, Pe 
560). Comp. Matt. xix. l —dJ. L.J 
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15) 


10). Itisto be observed that Paul does not dwell 
en his own distresses, but the reflection, that the 
Thessalonians in their Jocality have the same experi- 
enee of human wickedness as himself in Corinth, 
leads him at once back again to his own afflicted 
epiritual children, who are, indeed, as yet Jess expe- 
rienced than he—Who shall establish you (not 


simply may, ch. ii, 17), 80 that such as have not faith: 


shall not be able to drag you off with them; and 
keep you from the evil. How this last word is 
to be taken is doubtful, as in Matt. vi. 18; John 
xvii, 15, and elsewhere. It may be that it is to be 
understood as neuter, as at Rom. xii. 9: from the 
evil with which perhaps bad men threaten you; the 
Lord will keep you, so that whatever is done to you 
outwardly shall do you no inward hurt, and that 
which is properly zoynpdy shall not come to you, nor 
shall you be worsted in the conflict; and He will 
also so far avert outward harm, that the trial become 
not too severe (1 Cor. x. 13).% Possibly, however, 
is is to be regarded as masculine; 46 woynpds, the 
Prince of evil, whose instruments evil men are, 
dares not couch you (comp. Eph. vi. 16; 1 John ii. 
13; v. 18). It is at any rate improper to take the 
i r: the evil (man) as collective for evil men 
the Dutch Annotations, Koprz, Rosenwt Lure, 
Latr, allow this interpretation.—J. L.]. But Line- 
maxy’s assertion that it must be understood as neu- 
tral, om account of the opposition to ch. ii. 17 [a 
point which ALYorD also makes.—J. L.], is ground- 
less; especially after the separation made by rd 
decrdy (v. 1), of which, indeed, Lixxmanxn gene- 
rally makes too little account (see the close of the 
Introduction). In favor of the masculine are Cat- 
vis, BexGet, Riecer, Von GERiacn, OLSHATSEN 
{and very many others, from (cumenivs and TuEo- 
ParLact to Exuicorr and Worpswortn.—J. L.], 
slo Hormann: From the evil man he comes to the 
Evil One, who might rob him of the fruit of his 
labor ; we add, by persuasion or else by seduction, 
and refer to 1 Thess. ii. 18; iii. 5. Whether it be 
heater or masculine, Paul’s promise is; God will 
establish you for the conflict, and protect you in it. 
3. (Vv. 4, 5.) But we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you.—dAfter reliance on God, 
there now follows again (as in ch. ii. 15) an exhorta- 
tion, expressed in the delicate and winning form of 
confidence. Tuxoporet: For he is not forcing 
them, but seeking their free conviction: keep your- 
selves worthy of this good opinion, You can surely 
do so, since the Lord strengthens and guards you. 
This at once leads to, and prepares for, the special 
exhortation of v. 6 sqq. Jn the Lord, the same ex- 
pression as in Gal. v. 10; comp. Phil. ii, 24; Rom. 
xiv. 14, In Him our confidence in you has its strong 
foundation ; we boast not of the flesh, and place not 
our hope in you as men, but only in the Lord; and 
yet in the Lord touching you ;* because ye stand in 
Him as we do; ye will thus receive the exhortation 
in the name of the Lord, and the Lord in whom ye 
stand will guide your hearts, and make you willing 
and able. The verb wapayyéAAew is found also at 
1 Theas. iv. 11, and the substantive wapayyeAAia at 
1 Theaa. iv. 2; it is synonymous (at least on the 


* (Taken as neuter, rod wovypod might perhaps have “a 
cts cane to the great ee watch had 
begun to flow, and which in the second chapter 

ead been traced ct ward to its fatal issue.” Lectures.— 


’ dpaes tovrards and tn regard to you; 
. gb pod Goad upon you, ga y 


practical side) with wapd8oors, ch. ii, 15. As faith 
originated only in an act of obedience, so likewise it 
is only in this way that it can be maintained. Obe 
dience is thus connected with preservation, By un- 
derstanding the verse in this way: What we com- 
mand and ye do, that ye will also do, we should rend 
asunder what belongs together. Far more natural is 
this: what we command you, ye both do «und 
will do (henceforward and with a constant improve: 
ment). This exhortation he immediately seals again 
by a precatory benediction: But may the Lord 
direct, &c. TueroporetT: We need both, purpose 
and strength, from above.* The Lord alone can 
give you success, Zhe Lord is, as always, Christ ; 
not, a8 HiLGENFELD again decides, God (the Father). 
Basi the Great, Tukoporer, THEOPHYLACT [ Worps- 
wom would have it, that Paul is speaking of the 
Holy Spirit, because it could not be said: Afay 
Christ direct your hearis into the patience of Christ 
(were this valid, it would hold still more strongly, 
inasmuch as it concerns the first member of the 
verse, that it could not be said: fay God direct 
your hearts into the love of God). But the argu- 
ment is not convincing. It were contrary to the 
whole usage of the New Testament, to understand 
by the Lord the Holy Spirit; 2 Cor. iii, 17 (to be 
explained by v. 6) is of quite another sort. Rather, 
Christ is repeated at the end of the second member, 
because it is remote from the subject, and separated 
from it by Seov (comp., moreover, 1 Cor. i. 7, 8). 
Thus Christ, the Faithful (v. 8), who alone can make 
you do what is right, in whom alone we have confi-. 
dence in you (v. 4), may He plainly direct (1 Thess. 
iii, 11, our way; here) your hearts (2 Chron. xii. 
14, Septuagint), so that they reach out sincerely 
towards the mark, But the passage in Chronicles is 
not an irrefragable proof, that here also the mark of 
the xarevSvvey must necessarily be a proceeding of 
the Thessalonians ; the mark itself might be a Divine 
concernment, to which their hearts are to reach out 
in faith and trust, In the case of the first member, 
the love of God, it would no doubt be simplest to 

the genitive as a genitive of the object: love 
to God [De Wertr, Liinemaxn, ALrorp, Lectures, 
Ex.uicotr, WenstER and WILKINsoN, &c.], not the 
love which God gives or prescribes, though, of 
course, our love is awakened by a discernment of 
the love which God has to us. But in the second 
member a similar explanation does not present itself 
a8 quite so natural, CaLvin translates: expectatio- 
nem Christi, and explains it still more distinctly to 
be the hope of the coming of Christ, under the con- 
stant endurance of the cross, Already Curysostrou 
proposes this view amongst others. And so Hor- 
MaNN: J? denotes the wailing of him who holds to 
Christ as his hope ; but what he alleges for thie,— 
that, for example, in Jer. xiv. 8 Septuag. God is 
called the Swonovh *IopafA,—is a different expres- 
sion from what we read here. Even the dvapévew 
"Incobvy (1 Thess. i. 10), or the dropovh ris eAxl8os 
tov xup. (v. 3 there), does not support the assumed 
sense Of Sxopovh rod Xpicrov. Proof is wanting, 
that the last phrase denotes a waiting for Christ. 
Rev. iii. 10 likewise is probably to be understood 
differently. Moreover, patientia propter Christum 
prestita (BENGEL) goes beyond the simplest geni- 


* (Wir bedirfen beides, Vorsals und Kraft, von oben— 
sound doctrine, but scarcely an accurate rendering of: 
audorépwy nuiy ppeien xai wpoOdcems ayabns xai Tis avwGes 
ovvepyeias.—J. 
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tive. Nor can we well judge otherwise of the inter- 
pretation: “‘ patient, steadfast adherence to Christ.” 
De Werte appeals on behalf of his explanation : 
“ steadfastness in the cause of Christ,” to waSfpera 
Tov Xpiorod (2 Cor. i. 5, and similar phrases in Col. 
"i, 24; Heb. xi. 26), which, however, is by no means 
quite homogeneous with the expression before us. 
But if we explain, as Pett would have us do (and as 
Ca.vin holds to be possible): patience as coming 
from Christ or as wrought by Him, or with Gro- 
T1U3: cujus causa est Christus, we then exchange 
the genitive of the object for the genitive of the 
author. Even the first member Pett would actually 
understand in a corresponding way: love, which God 
infuses info our hearts ; but such a sense of &ydarn 
Seod he cannot establish even by his appeal to 
Sixasoovvn Seod. Is it necessary, then, that both 
genitives be taken in the same way? LtNeMaNN 
rids himself of the parallelism, and understands the 
matter thus: love fo God (object) and the steadfast- 
ness of Christ (genitive of possession) ; the latter in 
the sense that it also is ours, in so far as the Chris- 
tian’s endurance in affliction for the gospel’s sake is 
essentially the same with the steadfastness that was 
peculiar to Christ Himself in His sufferings. To this 
would belong the idea which Curysostow also ad- 
mits as possible: endurance as Christ endured,* 
For our own part, we did not, consider ourselves 
bound by the parallelism at ch. ii. 13; but there 
avebyaros and dAndelas were really more heteroge- 
neous than the parallel genitives in our text. In- 
wardly, also, the latter are too strictly codrdinate, 
for us to venture on quitting the parallelism. We 
shoald therefore prefer with OLsHausEN to under- 
stand both genitives as genitives of the subject. 
Nor indeed is it said: May the Lord fill your hearts 
with love, &c. (which could then be nothing but a 
dispositon of heart in the Thessalonians), but: Jfay 
He dircet them, according to our understanding, into 
the love which God has to us, and has especially 
manifested in the work of redemption, and into 
the patience of Christ, to wit, that with which 
He resigned Himself for us to suffering, and at all 
times supports us. May He direct your hearts to 
this centre, from which proceeds all the Christian's 
strength; the love of God, as most fully revealed in 
the patience of Christ. This will be to you not 
merely an example, but a source of strength for 
withstanding the evil (v. 3). The Thessalonians par- 
ticularly needed this admonition to humility in order 
to check their eschatological impatience, which 
showed itself practically in their &rdarws weptxareiy 
and wepsepyd(ecda: (vv. 6, ae The address thus 
introduces in the most natural way the exhortation 
that follows, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 1.) That the word of God have free 
course and be glorified is not a thing that happens 
of itself, but is in part committed also to our fidel- 
ity. Every praying person, even though he himself 
has not the teaching faculty, is on his part a co- 
worker therein. [Scorr: The success of the gospel 
is as really promoted by fervent prayer, as by faith- 
ful preaching.—J. L.] We are not indeed to see 
life and movement in the Church only where extra- 


* [So—besides LONEMANN—ALPoRD, ELLICOoTT 
&c.: “patience such as Christ exhibited,” —J. no 


ordinary phenomena are making a stir. On the in 
conspicuous advance of quiet, faithful labor there 
rests a constant blessing. And yet the drowsy state 
of nominal Christendom must weigh upon our hearts, 
and raise the question whether we have been as 
assiduous as we ought in that spiritual work, which 
the Apostle requires from Christians. 

2. (V. 2.) Fatth ts not every inan’s affair—this 
is a word which, like that other, prove all thi 
(1 Thess. v. 21), is often enough subjected to frivo- 
lous abuse. Many an individual takes shelter in the 
subterfuge, that he is not at all organized for faith; 
for others faith may be the right thing, perhaps even 
honorable in them; but for him it is impossible to 
believe; nay, the Apostle himself says, &c. It is, 
however, of perverse and wicked men that he says, 
that faith is not for them (see the Verantwortuag 
des christlichen Glaubens, 2d ed., p. 16 9q.). Roos: 
What is here spoken of is not that natural unaptness 
for faith, which exista in all men, but an unaptuess 
which a man brings on himself by a prolonged de- 
parture from God, and by contracting a Satanic 
obduracy and wickedness.* Srockwerrr: Faith is 
not a thing that a man has 80 completely in his own 
power, that he can say at any moment when he 
pleases: Mow I will belteve ; there is required a cer- 
tain preparation of soul, that is not found in every 
man. But it is a very perverse application of tliis, 
to say: “I too belong to the very class tliat has no 
concern with faith, What, then, can I do in that 
direction? And if faith is not every man’s affair, is 
it so, that so much really depends on faith ? is it so, 
that one can be saved only by faith? Surely God 
will not be so unjust!’ But the Apostle does not 
say that a man can do nothing in this direction, so 
tbat he is innocent in the matter. Whence comes 
it that the disposition of many men is unsusceptible 
of faith? Did God make them so? Is it God, who 
to some only will grant what is necessary to faith, 
while he refuses and withholds it from others, how- 
ever carnestly desirous even they may be to obtain 
it? That be fur from Him! 4 The Apostle teaches 
us to derive all want of susceptibility from a quite 
different source, even men’s own fault (comp. ch. ii. 
10-12). He will by no means apologize for un- 
belief, as if it were an unmerited fate from which 
some men cannot at all escape. He rather refers us 
to their own guiltiness, namely, their destitution of 
love for the truth, and that from the pleasure they 
have in unrighteousness.—At the commencement 
especially of a living Christian state we readily sup- 
pose, as the truth has become too strong for us, that 
others also should in like manner yield toit. Or, 
if that does not happen, we readily fall to blaming 
our elders and teachers for not having testified the 
truth with sufficient fervor. They, indeed, are re- 
quired earnestly to examine themselves, whether 
they are not chargeable with some neglect or mis- 
management, But the example of the Apostles, yes, 
of Christ Himself, shows us, that even the most faith- 
ful preaching is resisted by the natural heart of man. 


e 
fii. 18-20; 2 Cor. iv. 3,4; &c.—J. L.] 

t [Das sei ferne!—the German version of pi yéveero, 
which in our English Testament is, God forbid! Comp, 
E. V. Gen. xviii. 25.—J. L.]} 
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—— 


To this fact we must learn, with whatever loving sor- 
row, to reconcile ourselves, and least of all are we to 
try by means of false concessions to make the truth 
plausible to the enemies of the faith. Roos: A 
of the gospel tries with all fidelity to set 
such people right. But, if he has a clear see 
into the state of their souls, he finds personal relief 
even when seeing no fruit of his labor. He knows 
that God will not require their blood at his hand. 
Such is the consolation of Jesus Himself, Matt. xiii. 
14, 15. 
ar Roos: Deliverance from the wicked did take 
but not in such a way as the human sense 
might have desired ; for Paul and other servants of 
God were often until their death harassed with such 
people; and yet God saved them from them by re- 
straining their fury (frequently by means of the Ro- 
man authorities), by letting many blasphemers die at 
the right time, by humbling the whole Jewish people 
through the destruction of Jerusalem, and lastly by 
so ordering all things, that the Apostles, harassed 
and persecuted by the Jews in a daily trial of their 
faith, were only the more widely driven around in 
the earth. 
4, (V. 4.) Roos: Paul wrote and did everything 
in the Lord and by the Lord (comp. vv. 6, 12; 1 
Thess. iv. 1, 2; and elsewhere). These were not in 
Paul's case mere customary pious phrases; he had 
the feeling of them, and was convinced that in nuth- 
ing did his commands, hopes, and instructions go 
beyond the power, and at the same time the light 
and inward impulse, given him by the Lord Jesus, 
He knew that he was not left to his natural reason 
and discretion, but that, being in Jesus, he saw by 
His light, worked in His strength, and by Him was 
held and controlled. Happy is he, of whom this is 
the experience. Whatsoever he doeth prospers [Ps. 
i 3].—In the Lord we may also have confidence in 
others, who likewise stand in the Lord. To trust in 
men out of the Lord leads astray, and one must 
often learn, that all men are liars (Rom. iii. 4). The 
idealismn of faith in humanity is then easily changed 
into that so-called knowledge of men, which looks 
for nothing but baseness in every one, Love, on the 
contrary, hopeth all things, and believeth all things 
(1 Cor. xiii. 7), without being blind to the corruption 
of nature ; but it knows God who is ter than our 
heart [1 John iii. 20], and believes in His power to 
save and subdue, lying on the Lord for every- 
thing, it believes also in the perfecting of His work 
in the bearts of His own, and throughout all inter- 
ruptions still hopes for it. [Barnes: Not primarily 
in you, &c. He must be a stranger to the human 
beart, who puts much confidence in it even in its 
best state.—J. L. 
5. (V. 5.) Our heart must be directed to the love 
of God, as the foundation of all faith, and to the 
patience of Christ, as the chief manifestation of that 
love ;—the latter, not merely in order to the contem- 
plation of that greatest exemplar, but from this 
direction towards the character of God and Christ 
faith itself receives something of this Divine nature 
[2 Pet, i. 4], participates in these primary forces of 
ife, so that it now does everything according to this 
rule, and from this impulse. Love enkindles love in 
it; the patience which Christ learned and practised, 
yea, with which He continually bears with us, brings 
this seed into the heart of the believer and from this 
vine there grows as a branch the patience of the 
Christian (Rircer). Patience must not be wanting 
to love; otherwise the latter also would soon cease. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. Digprica: He had brought them by 
means of the word to faith; a stream of blessing 
should now also through their prayers and Jove flow 
back again to him, so that he may be able to deliver 
his testimony with ever-growing efliciency.—Cnrysos- 
Tom: Let no one from an excessive humility defraud 
us of this assistance.—Srarke: Since uprigit teach. 
ers carry the word of God amongst the people, it is 
reasonable that they be remembered in prayer ; but, 
if they do not at once sce fruit, they should labor 
on, and call to mind the Divine promises.—Hevn- 
NxR: The Christian Church should not be a motion- 
less sca; stagnation brings corruption and death. 
The gospel must keep moving; it must run; this 
running produces everywhere, even where the gospcl 
is not a stranger, new life and vivacity.—The mis- 
sionary spirit knows no other goal than that de- 
scribed in Is, xi. 9. 

V. 2. Faith is not every man’s, though God offers: 
faith to every man, Acts xvii. 31 (Berlend. Bibel).* 
—Grotius: Such as take pleasure in vice wil] not 
believe us; because they love the works of dark- 
ness, they hate the light —Rizezr: (We must have 
this told to us) partly that under a similar experi- 
ence we may be less frightened, partly also that we 
may escape the frequently plausible temptation to 
refine and cut and carve at the doctrines of the 
faith, till every one should be able to find himself 
suited.— Paul strove to become all things to all men, 
but still he hoped for nothing more from it, than by 
all means to save some (1 Cor. ix. 22).—Srarxe: 
Patiently to undergo suffering for Christ’s suke, and 
yet to pray God for deliverance therefrom, are not 
inconsistent with each other; especially when the 
deliverance has for its object not so much our own 
ease as the glorification of the Divine name. 

[ Lectures: krédawy xal rovnpay dvdpdérwyr 
ob yap, «.7.A. So far, then, from there being any 
ground for exalting reason against faith, it is only 
faith that can either restore the dislocation, or rectify 
the depravity, of our fallen nature.—Taz samz: No 
man can reject the Divine testimony concerning 
Christ, when fairly and fully presented to him, 
without thereby inflicting immediate and scrious 
damage on his whole inward life—without, in fact, 
becoming, whatever appearances there may be to 
the contrary, a worse man, as well as a guiltier man, 
than he was before.—J. L.] 

V. 8. The faithfulness of the Lord is the only 
ever sure refuge. 

V. 4. Curysostom, THEopHyLact: We have con- 
Jidence in the Lord, that is opposed to pride ; touch- 
ing you, that is opposed to indolence.—BeEnGEL ;: 
‘Malle homini per se fidas.—Catvin: Authority and 
obedience have here their limits; ee except in 
the Lord !—[Borxitr: The character of that obe- 
dience which the gospel directs; it must be univer. 
sal and perpetual.—J. L.] 

V. 5. Drepricn: Truly Christ Himself is all 
patience with us, and so He teaches us in Him also 
to be all patience. 

Vv. 1-5. Hevusner: Exhortations to prayer and 
faithfulness. 

Vv. 4, 5. That heart is well disposed, and capa- 


* (Luruen’s version of rion» capacxey sacw: Jeder- 
ge ao den Glauben ; English margin: offered faith. 
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ble of all that is good, which through the grace of 
tle Lord is directed into the love of God and into 
the patience of Christ. 1. The most natural thing 
for us would be, to abide with all love by the love 
of God, to which we owe ourselves and all things, 
But, as regards God, we are truly unnatural children; 
have little need of intercourse with Him, are fre- 
quently able to go a long time without Him, readily 
suffer ourselves to be withdrawn from Him by His 
gifts instead of being thereby led to Him, become 
altogether disheartened under the strokes of His dis- 
cipline, do not love what He loves, His will, His 
commands, He gives effect to his love by sending 
His Son to save us from the ficshly temper of our 
heart. Not until our hearts allow themselves to be 
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turned towards this love proceeding from God (1 
John iv. 10; Rom. v. 8), does there rise in us alsc 
love to God, But, 2. that this spirit may take full 
possession of us, there is need of continual labor and 
effort; our hearts must allow themselves to be 
directed to Christ, the perfect pattern of patience, as 
He practised it throughout His whole life even to the 
cross towards His disciples, towards the people, 
towards His wicked foes, We must be thankful to 
Him, that He becomes not weary of bearing also 
with us. Thus we too learn patience, and receive 
strength for it out of His strength; thus do we 
learn to wait for His help, and patiently to hold 
fast the hope of His glorious coming (after Srocx- 
MEYER.) 


2. Cu. III. 6-16. 


He gives Impressive diroctions as to the treatmont of those, who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness. 


6 Now [But]' we command you, brethren, in the name of our* Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh [ walking, 
pies eT. disorderly, and not after the tradition [according to the instruc- 

7 tion]* which he [they] ‘ received of [from, zapd] us. For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow [imitate]° us; for we behaved not ourselves disorderly [were 

8 not disorderly, otx jraxrycapev] among you; Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread [bread from any one, dprov wapd twos] for nought, but wrought with labor 
and travail night and day ae in toil and travail, working night and day],° that 

9 we might not be chargeable [burdensome]’ to any of you: Not because we 
have not power [authority], but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to fol. 
low us [that we might give ourselves for a pattern unto you to imitate us].’ 
For even [For also],'° when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if 
any [any one] would [will, 3é\e] not work, neither should he eat [let him eat, 
eodueral For we hear that there are some which walk [hear of some walking, 
dxovopev yap Twas wepiTarowwras] among you disorderly, working not at all, but 
are busybodies [being b., weptepyafopevous]. Now them that are such [Now such, 
rots 5& rotovrots] We command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ jor: in the 
L. J. C.]," that with quietness they work, and eat [working with quietness, they 
eat, pera Yovxias épyafouevar .. . éodiwow] their own bread. But ye, brethren, be 
not weary in” in well-doing. And if any man [But if any one, <i d€ ms] obey 
not our word by this epistle [the ep.],"" note that man, and have no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed [shamed]. Yet [And]** count Aim not as 
an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. Now the Lord of peace Himself 
give [But may the Lord of peace Himself give, atrés 5¢ 6 Kupus... a7] you 
peace always by all means [in every way].'’ The Lord de with you all. 


12 


13 
14 


15 
16 


1 V.6.—{8¢. Reviston: “So far is it from being true, however, that the love of God and the patience of Christ are 
incompatible with the maintenance of a proper discipline, &c.’’ Ordinarily, indeod, this 8¢ is regarded as merely ~era- 
Barudy. Webster and Wilkinson think it refers to & wapayy. in v. 4 = Now the command I have to give you is.—J. ae) 

2 V. 6.—Only B. D.! E.! omit nuwy; the fon majority of authorities have it; also Sin. [It is bracketed by Lach- 
rt, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 


{Lachmann] 

correction ; wo have therefore to road either apéAafov (with Bin® D. EB. K. I, &o. [approved by Mill, and editod 

Bengel, Knapp, Scholz, Schott. —J. L.]), or still better wapeAdBocay (with Sin.! A. D.} bach, Tischendorf, Alford, 
ordsworth, Ellicott, &o.—J. L.]), the rarer (Alexandrian) form; see Winer, § 18. 2; Rom. ili. 13; and the Septuagin 


CHAPTER III. 6-16. 
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® V. 9.—(iva davrovs phe (see ] Thess. i. 7, Critical Note 7) dépev duly eig 1d pyeioGat Huas.—J. L. 


16 'V. 10.—[xai 

did we i 
v.i” (so Liinemann), and finds here a ‘ 
that ey ought to avoi 
suppli correction.—J. L.] 


- Revision: ** And you cannot well doubt tha 

cate this rule, but also by express precept.” Ellicott makes this ydp ‘‘cotrdinate with the preceding yag 
second confirmation of the wisdom and portinence of the preceding warnin 

those that were walking disordorly.’»—The rovro before zapyyyéAAouey is wanting in Sin.!, Dut 


t such was our design For not alg by our exam- 


1 V¥, 12.—The roading, éy i "Ino. Xp. has the oldest authorities in its favor, A. B. Sin.’ D.) F.! F. G., Versions 
Iford, Ellico 


{Iachmann, Tisckendorf, 


over the more usual with wapaxaActy, 


tt, Riggenbach]); the othor, &a rov cup. yyeyr 


I. X. [Sin.? D.5 E.3 K. L.), 1s moio- 


Sa Mae ad éxaxaxyjonre, Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, read éy- (Sin.) or é 
¢. oe Ade 
13 V.14.—[rips éweoroAns; Revision: “which I have just written, and which he will soon hear read.” Ellicot 
mm t t, 


however: ‘“‘This, 


perhaps, may remain as one of the few cases iu which idiom and euphony may justify us in retaini 
the pronomival translation ;”” as does likewise Alford-—J. L.} Bey way UAE. aining 


4 ¥. 14.—The «ai is wanting in A. B. Sin. D.? E. [Lachmann], and with this {s connected the fact, that nearly the 
same authorities give the infinitive cvvavapiyyvoGa [Lachmann]; many codd., to be sure, are consenty. one ce 


and ¢, as the Sin. also just before gives 


16 V. 15.—{xai. See the exposition.—J. L.] 
Vv. 16. 


onuecoveba ; sce the exposition. 
16 V, 14. —[See 1 Cor. iv. 14; and ao Ellicott here.—J. L.] 


éy wayri tpéry. Comp. ch. ii. 3.—J.L.) The ref suitable reading zpé 
A.’ B. Bin. D.4 E. K. L., Versions and Fathers; téwp (A.! D.! F. 
1 Cor. i. 2, and was improperly favored by Beza and Grotius. {Lachmann 


(Riggenbach brackets cai.—J. 


péry is sufficiently supported 
G. [Vulgate)) arose pony tious sant at healed 
alone edits it.—J. L.] 


The other various readings—v. 8, vuxcrds xai nudpas, instead of vuxra cai yudpay; v.11, a difforent position of the 
Word repewarourras ; V. 13, évcaxionre, instead of éxx.—are of no consequence whatever to the sense, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (V. 6.) But we command you, &c.—An 
adequate foundation having been laid, he comes now 
to speak of the matter specially in hand. The order 
is addressed to all the brethren, not, as OLSHAUSEN 
supposes, to the presbyters; THEODORET says merely, 
that the leaders of the Church must follow this rule. 
Bat the meaning of the Apostle is, in regard to all 
who are not themselves &raxro:—all on whom he 
can rely, Sr: woteire xal xrorhoere, &c. (v. 4)—now to 
tell them what they have to do.—In the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is this command given ; 
as representing Him, standing in Him, we command, 
have confidence to do so; Curysostomw: It is not we 
that say it, but the Lord speaks by us; He who has 
the right to enjoin, and the strength for execution ; 
equivalent to v. 12: in the Lord, or by the Lord ; 
for the Lord Himself and His name are inseparable. 
Again, éuas is not the object of oréArcoda: (this 
would not suit the middle voice), but the subject in 
the case of an accusative and infinitive; this occurs 
elsewhere only when the infinitive has a different 
accusative from the accusative or dative governed by 
the finite verb [comp. Acts i. 4 with 1 Cor. vii. 10]; 
bat here Suas stands, because waparyy. dpi is already 
somewhat too far removed from the infinitive. The 
expression oréAAeoQa: Hesycnius explains by ¢o- 
Beioda:; THEODORET by xapl(ecda:. The idea starts 
from a sensuous point of view: timidly to with- 
draw; hence: to be afraid ; 2 Cor. viii. 20, with 
tovro; but in Mal. ii, 5 Sept. with axd, in the sense : 
to be in fear of. Here this meaning is not suitable, 
since he is not exhorting them to fear, but directing 
a course of proceeding, the breaking off of intimate 
intercourse ; Gal. ii. 12, dwéareAAey éauréy (because 
in this case the middle is not used; the éw- implies 
secrecy*®); akin to Rom. xvi. 17, édxeAivare G7’ 
abrav.—-F’rom every brother; no such discipline 
is to be exercised towards those without (1 Cor. v. 
11, 12), but only towards those who desire to be 
called brethren. According to Matt. xviii. 15 sqq. 
likewise a brother only is the object of Church dis- 
cipline.—Walking disorderly, and not accord- 
ing to the babel pr ddcoaerieg (ch. ii, 15) 
Which they received from us, namely, the 
brethren, even those &raxro:; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 


* (80 Marrnras and Otswausen oxplain om édoreAAev, 
whereas Exticorr agrees with Dz Werte in rding that 
rather as the initial act, which lod to the socond—the sepa- 
jation.—J. L.] 


iv, 1. The receiving was through the medium of 
oral instruction, and this was confirmed by example 
- 7). On the arderws wepiw. sce already at 1 

ess, iv. 11; v.14. Here as little as there does it 
denote a life altogether unregulated by Divine law, 
and utterly vicious; v. 11 shows that those are 
rather meant, who without any occupation bustled 
around in fanatical idleness. Before giving this 
more precise description of them, he prefixes a still 
more exact confirmation of his demands. Disorder, 
connected probably with eschatological excitement 
(ch. ii. 2), and with this EwaLp would also join a 
mistaken appeal to a fraternal community of goods 
(1 Thess, iv. 9-12), must with some at least have 
been on the increase, in spite of the Apostle’s ex- 
hortation. For this reason Paul, over against the 
tender, lenieut words of the First Epistle, now ap- 
plies a second and sharper course of discipline. The 
point is, to act vigorously against the unreformed, in 
order to arrest the contagion, preserve the church, 
and, if possible, exert by means of the stronger 
measures 1 saving influence on the obstinate offend- 
ers themselves, 

2. (Vv. 7-9.) For ye yourselves know how 
ye ought to imitate us (1 Thess. i. 6); ye know 
it by word and deed on our part; he thus justifics 
the reproach which he makes against them in regard 
to the wapaddécers, by setting forth what they them- 
selves knew.—For we were not disorderly 
(without occupation) among you; he thus confirms 
the assertion: ye know ; we might also connect this, 
as well as was, &c., and as an explanation of that, 
with ofare: that we (that is to say) were not dis- 
orderly ;* so [Am. Bible Union] Hormany, who 
even {cluisils) makes v. 9 still governed by &r1.— 
Neither did we eat bread from any one + for 
nought; for nought, as a gift [ALrorp: there 
seems to be an allusion in the construction to the 
original sense of 8wpedy.—J. L.], without paying for 
it; he speaks humbly, as if labor in the gospel were 
no labor; that is the way, morcover, in which the 
worldly mind judges, It is a remark already of the 
Fathers, that it would not have been dapedy, had 
Paul even performed no manual labor. [See Matt. 
x. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 10.—J. L.] Bread is the plain 
and main article of food; to eat bread, a Hebraism, 
tmd box (Gen. xliii, 25; Luke xiv. 1), equivalent 


iad mai ‘Sin thal we behaved not disorderly.— 
J.L. 

t iwapd rwos. WEBSTER an WILKIxson juote the pro- 
vinoial English idiom: off any man.—J. L.] 
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to the simple édoSie» (v. 10), Moreover, the Ger- 
man proverb also says: Whose bread I eat, &c.— 
But working in toil and travail night and day 
But in toil and travail, working night and 

yi" that is, we ate bread. DE Werte would 
needlessly assume that tbe participle is used irregu- 
larly for the finite verb, or that quer is to be sup- 
plied, as at 2 Cor. vii. 5. Much more obvious in the 
present instance is the supplement épd-yopuey, so that 
épya(éu. fourm the antithesis to depedy.—That we 
might not be burdensome to any of you; 
comp. 1 Thess, ii. 9 sqq.—{What I mean is) not 
that, or still better: (We did this) not because 
we have not authority, that is, to live of the 
gospel, or here, ro¥ Swpedy Kproy payeiv, as in 1 
Cor. ix. 6, rou ph épyd(ecSa:; comp. the discussion 
in 1 Cor. ix. 4-14; Luke x. 7, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire—That we might give ourselves for 
a pattern unto you (1 Thess, i. 7) to imitate us; 
such was his object, comp. Acts xx. 35. Hui.een- 
FELD Will have it, that to give the churches in this 
way an example was merely the result of the apos- 
tolic lubor, but could not be the original design, as 
the forger here asserts. But really one cannot see 
why the Apostle, who represents to us details of his 
life as providential, as in 1 Cor. i, 14, 15, might not 
much more readily say with perfect truth, that he 
had wished to train his churches also by his own ex- 
ample. 
3. (V. 10.) For also when we were with 
you; in confirmation of the example he says: For 
indeed we also (xal ydp [see Critical Note 10]), 
when we were with you, commanded you that which 
our example showed you; command and example 
were harmonious, Linemann [Atrorp] puts an 
improper emphasis on the rotvro, when he inter- 
prets thus; “For also ¢his we commanded you”; 
with what other things? This distinction of several 
commands is here altogether an interpolation, and is 
besides contradicted by the verbal arrangement, 
Were we required by «al to seek for some other 
antithesis than the one indicated by us, it would be 
far more proper to understand the matter with Hor- 
ManN thus: For even when we were with you, 
already at that time, we commanded you; we do not 
now for the first time lay upon you a new yoke. At 
all events we perceive that already at his first visit 
Paul with keen pastoral insight saw the necessity of 
tle warning. We commanded you, he speaks in the 
imperfect; this was our repeated order: that, if 
any one will not work, neither let him eat; 
if one would not work, as well as the Apostle who 
did double work, he did not at all deserve that food 
should be given him. If one will not, although he 
could; no reproach is cast on those unable to work ; 
nolle vitium est, says Benaet. The word is a pro- 
verbial sentence, to which Grotivs and Wetstgin 
adduce many parallels from the Greeks and Rabbins., 
We are not at éodfew to think in the first instance 
of the Holy Supper. 

4. (Vv. 11, 12). For we hear, &c.—Paul ex- 
plains why tho command (v. 10) was given.—Of 


* (Rrecrexpacn’s construction is the more common; but 
the other, “‘ which makes dy xdiryp xai #6x0~ the itive com- 
ements in opposition to dwpedy, of aprov épdyouey, and 

hen adds wi«ra xai madpey sevarencoes as an explanatory 
lel” (Revision), is adopted by the Dutch Version, Dz 
sTtE, Winer, Conysearg, Evricott, Am. Bible Union, 
and ete Sar: “The pee riper geen ie Seopeay 
ap y sugges e sharper ant Ww 6 se 
radon of the members here scems to introduce.”’—J. Ly 


some (not many, but even a few are a hurtful 
Jeaven, 1 Cor. v. 6) walking among you dis- 
orderly; this is now explained, and that in an 
earnest word-play, already imitated by Zwinaut in 
the Swiss dialect: Sy thund niit und thund zuvil 
[They do nothing, and do too much.—J. L.]; Cat 
VIN: nth operis agentes, sed curiose satagentes ; 
Ewan: nicht arbeit tretbend, sondern sich herum- 
treibend.* The wepiepyd(eoda: is, in fact, the phan- 
tom of a dutiful épyd¢ecSa: ; the giving up of one’s 
self to idle roving, to aimless bustle, to by-matters 
and other people’s concerns, with which we have 
properly nothing to do; instead of, as we ought, 
Te Bia xpdocey (1 Thess. iv. 11), The adjective 
weplepyos is found 1 Tim. v. 13; comp. Acts xix. 19, 
Te xeplepya xpdocey. Thus already in that time of 
freshest life there appeared this frivolous humor 
under the pretext of activity fur the kingdom of 
God. A further stage of degeneracy is afterwards 
described in Phil. ini, 19; Rom. xvi. 18—Now 
such (those who are of this sort) we command; 
addressing himself, though indirectly and in the 
third person, to those very persons; it was to be 
expected that all would be present at the reading of 
the letter (1 Thess. v. 25), and that no one would 
avoid listening to it. He at once softens his lan- 
guage, and speaks still in a more kindly tone, as he 
also requires at v. 15: and exhort; avrots is now 
to be taken out of the dative rosodros, by an obvi- 
ous zeugma;: in the Lord Jesus Christ; in Him 
our exhortation has its strength. If we read &d, 
then it is: by means of Him, while we avail our 
selves of His name, and by His sacred person give 
impressiveness to our words: as you love the Lord 
Jesus, and fellowship with Him. The subject of the 
exhortation is expressed in the form of the object: 
that working with quietness they eat their 
own bread; jovxla, comp. fouxd(ew, 1 Thess. iv. 
11, denotes rest, inward composure, retiredness, and 
avoidance of show, and stands opposed to mrepiepyd- 
(eoda:; their own bread, that is honestly earned, 
obtained by faithful and diligent labor with God’s 
blessing, not begged bread, implies therefore épyd¢, 
and stands in opposition to the 8wpedy of v. 8. 

5. (v. 13.) But ye, brethren; he thus turns 
once more to those free from blame, and them only 
he accosts with cordial address —Be not weary, 
dispirited (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16); in all the New Teste 
ment instances we find the variation @yxaxew (writ 
ten also éyxaxeiv) given by the oldest authorities, 
instead of éxxaxeity. The sense, as developed by 
Passow, is at the most according to the etymological 
genesis slightly different (to be cowardly in anything, 
or to turn out cowardly),¢ but in the end both come 
to the same thing; éxxaxety not being commnn else- 
where, the copyvists probably introduced their familiar 
éyx.—Become not disheartened in well-doing. 
CaLvin, Estivs, Pert, De Werre, Ewatn, Vor 
Gee_acu, and most otherg, refer the word to benef- 
cence, and without question this thought would suit 
very well. That is to say, the Apostle, having in Vv. 


* (Estrus: ‘ Quasi dicas, nihil operantes, sed circumope- 
siselee” Rosmson: “ Doing nothing, but over-doing ; not 
Doe in work, but busy-bodies.”” ConysEaRre: Baer 4 

who do no business;” Jowett: ‘busy onl 
what is not their own business;”)» Wesster and WILxis- 
son: “ working nothing but overworking.”—J. L.) _ 

t [Exurcorr, on Gal. vi. 9: “If éxxasx. exist, the differe 
ence will be very slight; éxxaxeiy may perhaps mean, ‘to 
retire from fear out of any course of action’ (nearly eroca- 
mew j éyxaxeiy, ‘to behave cowardly,’ ‘ to Jose heart,’ when 
in it.” —J. L.) 
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10 forbidden a mistaken “Gilebalbeal alnieitvlinge sub plaimass | Wie Anak qnehtionoll dnkeepretations: 1: Phe-anick now glances 
also at the opposite danger. After many disturbing, 
discouraging experiences of dishonesty, unworthi- 
ness, sloth, abuse of kindnesses, it is necessary to 
check the ‘growth of displeasure and distrust, lest 
those who are in real distress should have to suffer 
innocently. CHrysostom even remarks particularly, 
that Paul’s meaning is that the idle should be pun- 
ished, but not left to famish; THeroporer: Bodily 
support is not to be withdrawn from the delinquents, 
any more than from sick members; others: They 
should be dealt with patiently, till they are trained 
to self-dependence. But Grotivs, Bence, Ringer, 
OsHacsEeN, Linemann, Hormann ALFoRD, W orps- 
WORTH , Exticorr], properly object, that the meaning of 
radonorezy is wider and more comprehensive, namely, 
to act honorably ; LUNEMANN: as is right and proper ; 
Bexcte.: bene Sacientes, etiam manuum industria ; 
comp. Gal. vi. 9; and in our Epistle substantially 
eb. i, 11,5 ii. 17. The eame expositors, however, 
do again partially restrict the Meaning in another 
way, LitNnemann thinks that, since v. 14 shows that 
the discourse still turns on the same theme, we are 
to understand it thus: Be not discouraged, but per- 
sist in not allowing yourselves to be tainted by the 
evil example. Hormann finda this too exclusively 
hegative, and therefore takes the more exact defini- 
tion this way: Become not weary in doing what is 
befitting, whatever, that is, conduces to the welfare 
of the moral community. To this we are able to 
assent, only with the remark, that we understand the 
phrase as comprehensively as possible—as including, 
therefore, both their own unblamable walk, steady, 
ae , earnest discipline (vv. 14, 15), and also a due 

eficence. Suffer not yourselves by any means to 
sae weary in the performance of your duty ; act 
in every way as followers of God (Matt. v. 45; 
Starke). 

[ Lectures: After the solemn command and ex- 
hortation in the 12th verse to the idlers, the Apostle 
immediately turns round again to the sound portion 
of the church, and seeks first, before proceeding with 
his disciplinary instructions, to confirm them in their 
more consistent course. But ye, brethren, whatever 
others may do, and great as are your discourage- 
ments within the church, as well as from without, be 
not weary in doing what is right. Unaffected by 
these examples of a restless fanaticism and ignoble 
indolence, do still as you have done hitherto. Lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and hon- 
esty. And, in particular, see to it that nothing in 
your own opinions or sentiments be suffered to inter- 
rupt the diligent prosecution of your lawful callings. 
—J.L] isely, plainly, in few words, Paul says 
whatever is needful in all directions, 

6. (Vv. 14, 15.) But if any one obey no 
&c.—What has just been said is not to be understoo 
in the sense of a spurious complaisance that does not 
do what is really good. Paul speaks with the au- 
thority of truth, though not so strongly moved, be- 
cause the case is not 80 frightful, as in 1 Cor. v. 1-5. 
The words 3:2 rijs émor. are annexed by [ERasuvs] 
:Carvin, Lurnenr, Grotivs, Benet, Pett [the Eng- 
lish margin], and uthers, to what follows. Lurnxe: 


Note tha n man by a letter ; and Winer as late as the 


ee a ee So 


the first-mentioned interpretation: 1. The article, 
Bid 7s éx. (wanting only in F. G.) is not naturally 
explained ; WineR’s account of it: tn the letter 
which you have then to write, which I then hope to 
receive from you, is certainly too artificial ; and this 
the more so, because 2. 3:4 rijs éx. from its promi- 
nent position would have an altogether unaccount- 
able emphasis, But again, 3. the middle onueovade 
would not be very suitable, since hand might rathea 
have been expected, And lastly, 4. as to the matter 
itself, it would be very strange, that Paul should 
have kept the churches in such a state of depend- 
ence, as to require an epistolary record of every 
offender, as if it were necessary that he should pro- 
nounce or at least sanction the punishment. Von 
Geriaca thinks that this happens only on account 
of the newness and inexperience of the church. 
Still what a paralysis of all self-dependence would 
this have involved! How difficult also would it 
have been even to comply with the injunction, since 
Paul certainly was not stationary always in the same 
place, And having just told them how they were to 
proceed, is it to be supposed that he aguin takes the 
matter out of their hand? he, who in a far worse 
case reproaches the Corinthians for not having them- 
selves interfered (1 Cor. v. 2)? Everything, then, 
concurs against this explanation. But that of Brn 
Ge and PEct is not tenable: By means of this letter 
this very Second Epistle to the Thessalonians), rely- 
ing on tt, holding tt forth to him, proceed against 
him; BENGEL: notate (hunc) nota censoria ; but 
this is not at all the import of onyeotodse. Accord- 
ingly, 8d rijs émor. must be closely connected with 
79 Adyy jpav, although the article 7g is not repeat. 
ed; it might be omitted (Wingr, § 20. 2), because 
the whole from 7@ to émor. forms together but one 
idea. ‘H émov. is the present Second Epistle, as in 
1 Thess. v. 27 it ia the First. Hence: If any one 
obey not our word announced to him by the reading 
of this Be de (especially vv. 10, 12); or (LUNE- 
MANN): my command renewed by means of this 
Epistle ; that man onpeotade. This word in the 
middle ‘signifies, to note for one’s self ; it is used of 
physicians who mark the symptums of discase ; also 
of grammarians who make remarks; cepelwoat, note 
this, Hence: Note him for yourselves, mark him 
down, as one to be avoided. Brxget compares the 
synonymous xapaderyparicey; Curysustom adds as 
a statement of the object: that he may nol remain 
hidden, The meaning is not simply : “Make him 
known by all withdrawing from him ;” but: “ Point 
him out by an agreement in the church, in order that 
this may be done.” The sense is essentially the 
same, whether we read xal ph ouvayaylyvode, or 
ph ovyavanlyvvoda: (the latter reading is perhaps to 
be explained by the influence of 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 

The passage runs more correctly, if we read: Mar 

him for yourselves in order pu) cvvavanlywosa, 
&e., nal ph ds exdpdy tyeiode, without aurdy, be- 
cause here likewise belongs still the previous rovroy ; 
whereas the omission is not so natural, if a separate 
imperative with the dative has intervened, Still this 
is far from being conclusive, With the other read- 
ing the inaccuracy is rfot greater than perbaps at v. 
12.* The Apostle’s command is, not to mix them- 


6th edition (18. 9, Note 3) marks this as at Jeast a selves up, that is, to have no dealings, with such a 


possible interpretation. But O.sHavsen, De Werte, 
Lixguaxx, Ewatp, Horwaxn [and most others] are 
with reason opposed to it, and connect the words (as | 
is already done by Carysostom, THEOPHYLACT, Brza) 


| 


one, to cultivate no fraternal intercourse with him. 


* [The two cases are by no means 


abet and in 
neither cage cnn the eonstruction properly be called inaccus 


With what precedes. There are these objections to rate—J. L] 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE TITESSALONIANS. 


It is essentially the same as had already been en- 
joined in v. 6, ordAAcoSa: suas awd, &c.; except 
only that what was there indicated as the act of indi- 
viduals appears in this instance to be a general pro- 
ceeding of the great majority; if nearly all did so, 
and that by agreement, it was no longer an act 
merely of individual membera, but of the church. 
The design of it was: that he may be shamed ; 
Ewan: that he may repent and reform, The active 
is fuund at 1 Cor. iv. 14; liere we have the passive 
not middle), as in Tit. ii. 8; the middle with rud 
in classical Greek, ridés) signifies, to regard one, 
car him (Luke xviii. 2). The passive, on the other 
and, will mean: that he may be brought to the 
point of turning in upon himself; that he may be 
led by disapprobation to a knowledge of himself.— 
And count jim not as an enemy; that is to say, 
as an enemy of God and the church; és might be 
dispensed with; it makes more strongly prominent 
the subjective side of the conception [Exuicorr: 
“ds being used (here almost pleonastically ...) 
to mark the ect in which be was not to be re- 
garded.”—J. L.}, and is indeed a Hebraism, comp. 
D SIM, Sept. ty. Seep (Job xix. 11). The con- 
nection with what precedes is made by «ai, not 8é. 
No doubt, xaf like the Hebrew ‘ frequently serves 
for a connection that is loose in form, while yet 
really marking opposition. But here it is still more 
simple to understand Paul as having in his eye as 
the main exhortation what follows &AAd, and as 
merely in the first instance removing with uh ds, 
&c. what might stand in the way of wholesome ad- 
monition. [Exiicotr: “xal..., with its usual and 
proper force, subjoins to the previous exhortation a 
further one that was fully compatible with it, and in 
fact tended to show the real principle on which the 
command was given: it was not punitive, but cor- 
rective.” Jtevision: “That the moral result aimed 
at (iva évrpawp) may not be hindered, this, of course, 
must be the spirit and style of your discipline: count 
kim not,” &c.—J. L.] Accordingly : 
him as a brother; comp. 1 Thess, v. 12; prop- 
erly: set his mind right. THEOPHYLACT: voudereiy 
is not dve8i¢erw. The Apostle immediately repeats 
his warning against an excess of human severity. 
Due admonition belongs to brotherly love (Lev. xix. 
17). Inconceivably capricious is the assertion of 
HiLGENFELD (p. 262), that disorderly idlers did not 
uttain to this superior importance until the rise of 
Christian heresy, or that the later writcr endows 
mere idlers with the features of error in Christian 
doctrine. But in truth there is not in the text a sin- 
gle hint of this sort. For it would be a groundless 
and arbitrary abuse of ch. ii. 4, 7, to regard it as a 
proof of the heretical character of the &rderas 
wepimarovvres. Thus too we lose the instructive 
fact, that Paul already expresses himself with whole- 
some rigor against things, which we perhaps judge 
too loosely. 


7. (V. 16.) But may the Lord, &c.—This 
closing prayer is the fourth solemn desire in this 
short Epistle; Paul is full of prayer and supplica- 
tion. The turn of the phrase is the same as in 1 
Theas, iii. 11; v. 28; 2 Thess. ii. 16. In opposition 
to your doing, the Lord Himself must show you and 
impart to you what is right. In 1 Thess. v. 23 the 
word is: & Seds rijs elp.; but here: the Lord of 
peace; and that is not the Father, as WETSTEIN 
thinks, and HiiGENnre.p, who sees therein a trace of 
spuriousness! but Christ, who has this peace, and 


authorjty to dispense it, the Prince of peace (Ia ix, 
5 [6]; John xiv. 27; xx. 19 sqq.) Why should it 
not have been just as possible for Paul to call Him 
BO, a8 KUptos Tis Bd6Ens (1 Cor. ii. 8)?—Give you 
; that is something greater than mcrely agree. 
ment amongst yourselves, though the taming of the 
refractory (CaLviN) is included in it. But, in par 
ticular, the article shows that we are here to under. 
stand peace in the whole compass of its meaning— 
everything pertaining to it—above all, peace with 
God, inviolate life and salvation, and the full, joyful 
sense of that; finally, a peace that overspreads the 
entire world. Linemann remarks, as THeoporer 
before him, that to wish one peace at the conclusion 
of letters is the Christian modification of tpeode.— 
May He give you this always (so 8: xayrds is to 
be understood likewise at Rom. xi. 10) in every 
way; comp. Phil. i. 18, zaxrt rpdey without é; 
the import of the last phrase is; tn every sense, and 
therefore to a larger extent than simply in the last- 
mentioned relatidns; this thought is given with 
specifications in 1 Thess. v. 28. He concludes in 
the briefest style with the benediction: The Lord 
be with you all; therefore also with the erring. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 7-9.) On the manual labor of the Apos- 
tle, see at 1 Thess. ii. 9, the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Note 6. There the question is primarily about obvi- 
ating suspicion, as if he sought his own profit ; here 
he completes what was there said with the positive 
consideration, that his aim in that matter had also 
been to train them by his example to Christian dili- 

nce, In the preacher everything preaches, says 
ARMS; and many things are better taught by ex- 
ample than by word. Paul clearly recognizes the 
right of preachers of the gospel to be paid; but in 
his Gentile mission he ordinarily waived it, that he 
might be burdensome to no one, keep no one by it 
from the gospel, avoid even the appearance of self- 
ishness (I seek not yours, but you, 2 Cor, xii. 14), 
and make the gospel without charge (1 Cor. ix. 15; 
2 Cor, xi. 7), so that it should appear as really a gift 
of free grace. It is still in our day a surprise to the 
heathen, when missionaries do not like merchants 
seek for gain amongst them. The Apostle thus con- 
tinued free from a dependence injurious to the gos 
pel, kept under his body (1 Cor. ix, 29), and gave 
the churches an example of industry in union with 
godliness, His conduct formed a very marked con- 
trast to the proud Roman contempt for-manual labor, 
and is also a rare instance of a Divinely refreshed 
elasticity of spirit, It is a great thing so to walk, 
that the appeal can be made to the glory of God: 
Imitate us. It is important that the pastor and his 
house should in all respects preach also to the ere, 
and should feel a joy in setting an example, This 
requires a self-discipline, before which arrogance dis- 
appears. The last and highest point no doubt 1s: 
“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ ” (1 Cor. xi. 1). 
2, (Vv. 10-13.) Here the Apostle states the 
rinciples of a sound Christian support of the poor 
(coin: on 1 Thess, iv. 10, 11, and 12, Doctrinal and 
Ethical Notes 4-6), The rule in v. 10 goes back to 
the primary command in Gen. iii. 19, that curse 
which yet is equally a blessing A cexxviii, 2), and 
which is not to be hastily set aside under a pretence 
of spirituality, but in fact through fieshly indulgence 
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and sloth. An exvitement that does not go deep 
easily brings with it such disdain of outward activity, 
that a person fancies himself raised in heavenly rap- 
tare above labor, almost as if it were dishonorable. 
Here, then, the test is very soberly applied: Art 
thou raised also above eating? like the angels (Brn- 
crt)? In the Old Testament, especially the Prov- 
erba (comp. also Ps, xxxvii. 21), industry is more 
largely spoken of; in the New Testament the heav- 
enly calling preponderates, but this, wherever it is 
necessary, with a very plain and sober protest against 
misapprehension and abuse. The gospel cannot be 
degraded into a mere hod-carrier for civil uses, but 
no less does it repel all such noxious perversity as 
would bring 1. an unmerited reproach on Divine 
trath, and 2. damage to the heart of the erring 
themselves, a sore recovery from a brief debaucb. 
God, it is true, cares for the birds and the lilies, but 
for them according to the nature of birds and lilies, 
and for men, in the way that is good for men. In 
our text the sharpest discipline is appointed for idle- 
ness, even of the refined, seemingly pious sort: it is 
to reap its natural fruit, namely, want and hunger. 
So then, you are to work; not all with your hands; 
head-work also is work. Even those who give should 
observe the principle of v. 10, and not by an im- 
proper bestowal of charity out of their own or the 
public means injure the recipient, and confirm him 
in his sin. Alms is éAenpootyn; but it is an evil 
tenderness, to foster an immoral mendicity. What a 
repudiation is there in our passage of the mendicant 
orders, who made their rdgis to consist in living 
ardxeres! Bencew inquires: What would Paul have 
said to such vows? not to mention that such beg- 
gars affect to be the greatest saints. The dignity of 
the individual, and inevitably also his religious inde- 
pendence, are depressed and enslaved by the enjoy- 
ment of alms received in indolence. A different 
thing is innocent poverty; as a Divine humiliation, 
it may exert a salutary influence. SrockmeyEr: 
The Apostle does not say that whoever does not 
work shall not eat. That were harsh and unmerci- 
fa. For many a man does not work, who yet 
should eat; the old, who have passed their life in 
labor, and whose strength for labor has thus been 
exhausted, these have an honorable place reserved 
for them at the table of the prosperous; those in 
like manner, who through bodily or mental infirmity 
are incapacitated for work, have a free seat at the 
table of love; and, lastly, such as would fain Jabor, 
but just at present they find no work; they them- 
selves beg: “ Give us not bread, give us work; we 
desire to eat our own bread ;” to them work should 
be given, but, until that is found, they should not be 
left to perish. Only to those who toi// not work 
does the Apoetle’s injunction apply. There is no 
reason to fear that any one will thus die of bunger. 
Before it comes to that, hunger will drive to labor, 
and for the idler that is the greatest kindness, indeed 
his salvation. To give blindly, wherever we are 
plied tn, is frequently to do, not a favor, but an 
anjory, It is true, however, that little is done by 
merely turning away from the idler, and regarding 
him as an enemy of society. He is still a brother, 
though an erring one, who deserves to be shamed 
and censured in earnest (v. 15), and, if we are not 
yet at liberty to open to him the liberal hand, we are 
not to refuse him the hand of brotherly compassion, 
that seeks to lead him in the right way.—Amongst 
those who are suffered to eat, without having to 
work, children also are to be numbered; not, how- 


ever, the rich. SrockmEyer explains how the bless. 
ing of a quiet, orderly condition becomes ours oniy 
through faithful, unassuming labor. Many persone, 
indeed, are so burdened with work, that we might 
well desire for them more leisure for the tranquil 
culture of the inner man. Still, less depends on 
freedom in that respect, than on the right direction 
of the heart. And when labor itself exerts a whole. 
some influence on the soul of man, it leads it from 
dissipation into a state of collectedness, from capricc 
to orderliness, from bustle to calmness, so that in- 
deed during labor it finds time for self-introspection, 
and for sanctifying and strengthening itself in look- 
ing upwards to God. Idleness, on the other hand, 
has precisely the opposite effect. Though the body 
enjoys a lazy quiet, the spirit roves the more rest- 
lessly to and fro, and becomes the prey of the most 
unregulated thoughts and desires, And then there 
is work of the most various kinds, from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil into fruitful fields, on through all the 
relations of life, to the culture of man’s spirit and 
heart itself. In this task every one should be inter- 
ested, every one on his part by orderly activity con- 
tributing to the good of the whole. Those, there- 
fore, to whose lot wealth has fallen, without their 
having needed to earn it, have before men a certain 
right to eat their bread even without labor; but not 
before God, if they would be His good stewards, nor 
yet before themselves, if they desire thelr own 
profit. This must be urgently impressed on their 
heart: Find work for yourselves along with your 
bread ; if you have no need to work for yourselves, 
work for others, work for the general good; only 
then will the blessing rest on your bread.— Amidst 
the many disappointments which one experiences in 
intercourse with the indigent, it may become a diffi- 
cult thing for the naturally selfish heart to preserve 
its love. It must be made a matter of earnest study, 
to be evermore a cheerful giver, But on the whole 
ee is so much to make us weary in 
well-doing. metimes it seems to us that the work 
required of us is really too much; sometimes it 
seems to be as it were in vain, and crowned with no 
result; sometimes even, instead of encouragement, 
we meet with nothing but misconception and ingrati- 
tude. But how is it that the Apostle can forbid us 
to become weary? We become so without wishing 
to do so. Yes, but one may wish to get the better 
of his weariness, and in this we are aided by the 
fountain of refreshment and strength, to which we 
are pointed in that reference to the love of God 
which appoints unto us an eternal Sabbath, and to 
the patience of Christ, who had to experience still 
greater ingratitude, and seemed to labor with even 
less result, than we (v. 5). 

8. (Vv. 6, 11, 14, 15.) The injunction here given 
by the Apostle is, after the extraordinary judgment 
on Ananias and Sapphira, and the penal sentence on 
Simon the sorcerer, the first example of Church diz- 
cipline. It is the more worthy of notice on account 
of the Apostle’s subjecting to it an error, which we 
probably should rot have regarded s0 seriously. 
With a keen spiritual insight he practises the prin- 
cipiis obsta, as in 1 Cor. xi. 3 aqq.; where he resists 
with such marked emphasis the first stirrings of a 
Women’s Emancipation. On Church discipline comp. 
Gopver’s Report in the Swiss Reformed Preachers’ 
Association at Neuenburg, 1550, and Farr on 
Kirchenzucht im Sinn und Geist des Evangeliums, 
Stuttgard, 1854, Both agree in proving Church dis- 
cipline of a-genuine and thoroughly evangelical kind 
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to be an act of severity proceeding from love, and in 

izing in the historical development of excom- 
munication a very unevangelical penalty, and one 
rather befitting the police. Both incline somewhat 
too much towards reducing all Church discipline to a 
cure of souls, The ground-text from which they 
properly start is Matt, xviii. 15 sqq. As we are to 
give no offence to our neighbors (v. 6 sqq.), 80 just 
as little are we to sin against them by neglecting to 
admonish them. It is a brother who is liable to cen- 
sure. If he will be a Christian, and still persists in a 
siv that is inconsistent with his Christian profession, 
he should be convicted of this contradiction, first 
privately, and, if that does not avail, then by taking 
with us one or two witnesses, Neither in the case 
of the first complainant, nor of these further wit- 
nesses, is there any assertion of the need of an offi- 
cial character. Only they must be Christians, whose 
hearts are uffected by the injury done to the Chris- 
tian calling. If again he hear not the two or three, 
then tell it to the Church,—her, namely, whose estab- 
lishment and invincibleness were spoken of in ch, 
xvi, 18. And if be hear not the Church also, let 
him be to thee as a heathen and a publican, -In the 
earlier stages a protest was made from his confes- 
sion against bis sin, but now it is from his sin, since 
he will not forsake it, against his confession. 
him be to thee as a heathen, that is, to thee, the first 
complainant; nor is this to be at once generalized. 
But certainly there is now further connected here- 
with a promise given by the Lord to His disciples, 
that whatever they bind or loose on earth shall be 
ratified likewise in heaven. They have made God's 
cause theirs; God now makes their cause His; and, 
if they have no other weapons than the prayers of 
two or three gathered together in the name of Jesus, 
He will hear their prayers, and will cause the bind- 
ing and loosing to act with power. 

In.1 Cor. v. we meet with a casepin which Paul 
reproaches the church for not having taken measures 
against a peculiarly grievous scandal. There too he 
by no means makes the office-bearers especially re- 
sponsible. There too the man, whom discipline 
should have reached, is one who desires to for 
a brother, and nevertheless holds fast stubbornly to 
hia sin (v.11). In that instance Paul omits the first 
and second exhortations, because in a notoriously 
bad case these were no longer admissible, But he 
insists that the church, to be free from participation 
in the guilt, should have broken off all intercourse 
with the impenitent sinner (vv. 9, 11); and he fur- 
ther declares, by virtue of his apostolic authority, 
yet in such a way that it appears to be the rule 
which the Corinthians should have executed, that he 
delivers that wicked person unto Satan; he does not 
mean, to damnation, but, if possible, for salvation, 
namely, for the destruction of the flesh, to a bodily 
disease, or some such trial, that the spirit may be 
saved tv. 5; comp. 1 Tim. i, 20 [1 Cor. xi. 30] 
The suspension of intercourse answers to the word, 
let him be to thee as a heathen and a lican ; the 
delivery to Satan, on the other hand, is a special 
mode of binding, and is effected through the prayer 
of faith, invoking, when necessary, a terrible punish- 
ment as a means of salutary discipline, This, of 
course, can be imitated in a very evil and fleshly 
style; but however often fanatical priests may have 
practised such an abuse, this does not annul the 
legitimate use, that keeps within the limits of the 
word and spirit of Scripture. Men are required, 
who really have the Spirit (John xx. 22, 23), or who 
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pray sincerely in the name of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 19, 
20); only such can practise especially this extreme 
measure, And then it is just as important, not to 
neglect a timely restoration ; as the Apostle acts us 
the example, when he will not allow that the un- 
happy man be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow, 
and so destroyed by Satan (2 Cor. ii. 7, 11). 

In Thessalonica the question was not about any- 
thing so unusually wicked, as there in Corinth. For 
this reason, there is as yet in the meanwhile no men- 
tion of a delivery to Satan, but simply of the rup- 
ture of brotherly intimacy. As Bencex says, the 
affair was a labes que non nisi lautas animas lenial. 
And therefore the offenders here are not to be re- 
garded as publicans and heathens, but as brethren 
who must be admonished, and who accordingly must 
even be told what there is against them. They must 
be dealt with as diseased, not as anputated, mem- 
bers. 

It has been asked whether in the suspension of 
brotherly intercourse, which according to 1 Cor. ¥. 
11 was a refusal to eat together, carried with it an 
exclusion from the Holy Supper. Gopst will not 
admit of the inference, that, if not even ordinary 
fellowship at table was granted to him, then much 
less was the Supper; this he thinks not at all self: 


Let | evident, the first being a matter of personal allow. 


ance, the second not so. But the distinction is per- 
hape too nice, and for the apostolic age especially 
untenable, A publican or a heathen might be pres- 
ent at the preaching of the word, but he had no part 
in the fraternal repast. The shrine of the covenan 
was for no one who was delivered unto Satan. Nor 
indeed was the Supper at that time observed as a 
separate act of worship; it formed the conclusion 
of the love-feast or agape, and the two together were 
called 8eixvoy xupiaxdy. If the one half of this was 
refused, then, of course, 80 was the other. On this 
point, therefure, Fasei also does not with 
Gopet. What most readily admits still of a doubt 
in our passage is, how far the discipline reached, 
since it is here said expressly: not as an enemy, but 
as a brother admonish him. At any rate, however, 
the apostolic writings do not anticipate an insolent 
demand for the Supper on the part of those under 
censure, but repentance unto life. 

Then as to the manner in which the church de- 
clares itself, that is not, it is true, clearly defined. 
When Jesus says: he not hear the church, 
the church must have found some way of expressing 
its mind. The mode is left undetermined ; but our 
passage shows that, as soon as the church as a whole, 
or by a majority, obeyed the word of the Apos 
tle, the oréAAeoSa:, an individual affair in the first 
instance, came to be a oypewotoda: on the part of 
the church. Because nowadays we do not gencrally 
have churches, that could in this way harmoniously 
express themselves in the Spirit of the Lord, we are 
not at liberty to deny the existence of such a sate 
of things even in the apostolic age. At present 
there may be no possibility of anything much be 
youd the private care of souls; but this does not 
prove that church discipline is essentially nothing 
but the private care of souls, Nor is the desien of 
it by any means solely the reformation of the orfent- 
er, When the Basle Confession says: et bennet di 
christenliche Kylch nit dann umb Bexserung tillen 
[the Christian Church does not excommunicats for 
the sake of amendment], it also supplements this 
onesidedneas by exhibiting the other object: damil 
die Kilch fr Gestalt sovil miglich om Mazen (ohn 
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Flecken) behalte [that the Church ite 
Seid cs frie from Slentshes ad poentls|, In other 
words, the restoration of the erring person is cer- 
tainly the first thing aimed at by the genuine ear 
nestness of love ; but whether he repents or not, it 
is just as important to save the church from a spread- 
ing scandal, and the church conscience from moral 
stapefaction ; and not less so, finally, is the removal 
of any such stain as would imperil the outward mis- 
sionary calling of the church (1 Cor. v. 1; x. 82), 
Discipline, therefore, contemplates something beyond 
the mere influence on individuals. It is, as Nirzscu 
says, a judicial act. So it is understood likewise in 
the Articles of Schmalkald, III. 9, where the lesser 
excommunication is very briefly spoken of, for the 
parpose, chiefly, of pressing the distinction between 
it and civil penalties ; and just so in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, Quest. 85. 

How is it with us to-day? By a manifold un- 
christian banning and cursing; by an admixture of 
civil penalties, of such, in particular, as by 
ing exasperated; and by a wicked distinction of 
classes, there has so muc been done to the 
practice of ecclesiastical discipline, that a zealous 
rigorism, which would reéstablish the old methods, 
bas here the least possible prospect of any result 
whatever. But, while in our circumstances the set- 
ting aside of an unevangelical Church police merits 
the highest approval, it is not so with the wide- 
spread relaxation of ajl discipline, and the resent- 
ment of many against whatever looks like it. When 
an officer of Berne was required to see that his sol- 
diers, after a night riotously passed in drinking and 
whoring, were on the next morning without any 
rebuke whatever ordered to the Holy Supper, it is 
concrivable that the wounded conscience might be 
driven even to separation. And yet it is not said 
that this expedient was the right one. But a pri- 
vate proceeding, which without ce testifies 
mm unwillingness to be made a partaker of another’s 
guilt through intercourse with the sinner, as if we 
favored his sin (2 John 10, 11), that is the duty in- 
cambent first of all on the individual, It will be 
blessed, the more one is willing to suffer for the 
truth, The ordAAecSa:, performed by one or a few, 
when many are not yet ripe for it, is an act of fidel- 
ity to the apostolic word; and a prayer of two or 
three has in this case a special promise from the 
Lord. Roos: The directions are left still standing 
in the Bible, if peradventure it may be possible for 
small societies here and there to make use of them ; 
and we wait for better times, when their use will be 
more complete and general. 

4, (V. 16.) Roos: When animosity was mingled 
with exhortation, or self-willed people despised it, it 
might produce discord. Paul therefore wishes for 
them peace in the heart, in the family, and the 
church ; peace with the Lord, with their stumbling 

“rethren, and also, so far as poesible, with those 
without.—Not by covering up what is evil, but by 
overcoming it, is true peace to be obtained. The 
sin that troubles it must be extinguished. But that 
,we should bave to contend with our neighbors should 
‘not cease, however necessary it may be, to be pain- 
ful to us, Peace must ever be our aim. A cheerful 
warfare in the spirit of peace only the Lord of peace 


can give. 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 6 sqq. in connection with v. 5. Roos: A 
11 


directing of the heart into the love of God is neces 
sary, when we are to denounce something that ie 
opposed to the glory of God, and abolish it in oun 
selves or others; and a directing of the heart into 
the patience of Christ is necessary, if, according to 
rad injunction in v. 15, zeal is not to be carried too 


V. 6. Disorder may arise in the best churches.— 
Berl, Bib.: To command in the name of Jesus 
Christ requires the humility and long-suffering of 
Jesus, 

CaLvin: Thoee live disorderly, who reflect not 
on the end of their creation; those orderly, who 
walk according to the commandments of God.— 
Roos: These people were not idle, but they did not 
attend to their own business, but meddled with the 
affairs of others, and so did not maintain the neces- 
sary quietness. Their work, accordingly, was no 
work, but a restless occupation that was troublesome 
to others, They ran around (Dixpricu) in restless- 
ness, excitement, inaction, and eccentricity.—Ca1vin 
calls such sponging drones.—Hrvusner: If one found 
no companions, that of itself mast be an end of bis 
enjoyment, 

Vv. 7-9. Catvin: Our teaching has much more 
weight, when we lay no burden on others but what 
we bear ourselves.—Currsostom: Talking is easy 
for every one ; the difficulty is in acting, when there 
is need for it—Hkusxzer: A position of high con- 
sideration often misleads into taking undue liberties. 
—Diepricn: (The Apostle acted thus) that they 
might see, that a Christian should work and earn his 
own bread.—Mental labor is by many not reckoned 
to be really labor.—Catvin; All men are not 80 
reasonable, as to acknowledge what is due to a min- 
ister of the word; many grudge them their living, 
as if they were idlers.—Paul insists on the right, but 
shows them (Dizpricu) that he would rather do 
double work, than. accept of a gratuitous support.— 
Hevusner: The common maxim is: I do not put 
myself to inconvenience for the sake of others.— 
THE saz: True freedom restricts itself. 

V. 10. Hevupszr: Every morsel admonishes: 
Dost thou deserve to taste ? 

Vv. 11, 12, Mepsepyd(eoda: is in French: faire 
des riens.—Dixpgicu : Such fanatical, labor-shirking 
folks fancy that they are beyond all others zealous, 
pious, and holy. At such fanaticism weak people 
are accustomed readily to stare.—Sranecin: It is 
sinful indolence, when one does not Christianly labor 
in an honorable calling. But that calling is honor. 
able, which in itself is not displeasing to God, nor 
scandalous to our neighbor, but in which we are .led 
by God to stand, and to which we are permitted to 
ask His assistance, Idleness and Christianity do not 
agree. The more pious the Christian, the more dili- 
gent the worker.—Srarxe: He who without neces. 
sity eata other people’s bread is no better than a 
thief.—Dizpricn: Our glory and our heavenly treas- 
ure we have within; we can therefore perform all 
outward labor, and should do so willingly, that we 
may serve our time by what is temporal. They who 
belong to the cternal Lord should not beg or steal 
what is temporal. Thus (in such a seemingly lowly 
way) will God perfect us for the highest glory. 

Scotr: A slothful man is a scandal to any soci- 
ety, but most to a as ae society.—— Lectures : 
What a practical, reasonable, orderly thing Christian. 
ity is! It would have every man at work—at work 
of some kind—and every man at his own. work.— 
Tue same: And eat their own bread/ How often 
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has that one noble phrase quickened the pulse, 
and nerved the arm, of honest industry! It has 
done more for the poor of Christendom, in Prot- 
estant countries at least, than all the devices 
of philanthropy and all the provisions of law.— 
J. 1. 


quietness and work.—Roos: Penitent shame makes 
all right again.—It looks well, when the few dis. 
orderly persons blush at being put to shame by the 
reserve of others.—RIEGER : y a man in his self- 
luve and fond fancy supposes that he hits it far bet. 
ter than others; but by the withdrawal of confidence 
and intercourse he must be made to feel, that he has 
reason to be ashamed.—CaLvin: Not flattery, but 
exhortation, is the true sign of love.—Roos: Matters 
stand ill in a Christian church, when we are not able 
and willing to shame disorderly persons by withdraw- 
ing from them, and treating them with reserve, In 
such a case love has not salt enough.—In how many 
places is the mass com of the listless or the 
malevolent !—Roos: Who will make them blush, 
when they are defiant, and not ashamed of wicked. 
ness ? 

V. 16. Rigger: We need peace in the Church, 
in the commonwealth, in bouseholds, marriages, 
families, trades, in to eating one’s own bread, 
in regard to opinions, wherein one is often puffed up 
against another. But (Von Gervacn): Peace, not 
at the cost of the holy war against impurities, but 
just by means of such a conflict. 

Vv. 6-16. Srockmeyer: The word of God 
would especially take under its discipline and care 
our inner man, and implant in us a heavenly mind, 
but not as if earthly relations were something alto- 
gether indifferent, or even something so low, that 
the Christian is not at all to meddle with them. 
Rather, the heavenly mind is to show itself in those 
very things (Luke xvi. 10). 


18. Zwinotr: Many call those good works, 
which are not at all good. Nothing is good, but 
what comes from God.—Duzpricw: Become not 
weary in this good way of a sober, discreet walk.— 
Roos: (Paul’s wish is that) they should not drive 
this precept (vv. 10-12) too far, and, if those breth- 
ren should perhaps be unable fully to earn their own 
bread, they are not to be reluctant to help them.— 
Cueysostom : It is not the giving, but the miscon- 
duct of the beggar, that should cause us pain.— Berl. 
Bib.: Fret not thyself because of evil-doers (Pas. 
XxXvile 1, 8).—Rixoer: The Apostle had frequent 
occasion to warn against despondency (2 Cor. iv. 1, 
16; Gal. vi. 9; Eph, iii, 13). 

Vv. 14, 15. Apostolic Church discipline presup- 
poses genuine rae wherein the rule of God’s 
word is recognized, and those who have the Spirit 
decide. Curysostom already bewails the decay of 
discipline.—Roos:; Paul demands obedience, and 
hints at still greater severity. He writes at one time 
mildly, at another sharply, according to the exigen- 
cies of persons and cases as they occurred, He de- 
sires to draw the upright Thessalonians also into fel- 
lowship in his zeal.—Chburch discipline should not 
merely exclude gross scorners, but should also hold 
members living in the dissipation of inactivity to 
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He concludes with a parting Salutation and Benediction under his own hand. 


17. +The salutation of Paul with mine own hand;' which is the [a] token’ in 
18 every epistle: so I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with yon all. 
Amen.’ 


1 V,17.—(The Greek is: ‘O aowacpde ri €uy yetpt IevAov, which RB: bach renders: Der Gruse mit meiner 
Paulushand. Our lish Version gives it in three forms: ‘‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; and so Ellicott in our text); ‘The salutation by the hand of me Paul” (Col. iv. 18); ‘‘ The salutation of Paul 
with mine own hand” (2 Thess. iii. 17). The second 6 was adopted in my Revision of this Epistle.—J. L.) 

av. 2 aleaneey, without the e; and eo De Wette, Linemann, Conybeare, Ellicott, and othera.—J. L. 

3 V. 18.—Most authorities give dugr; it is wanting in B., Sin. @ prima manu, and some ot Grotius 
that Amen was added by the church, when the Epistle was read. [It is cancelled by Tischendorf and Alford. Riggcn- 
bach likewise omits it.—J. L.] 


EXEC ICA en Cale merely those he might have contemplated writing to 
Thessalonica (Turopn. 1, LONeEM.) ; for consider 


1 Cor. xvi. 21 and Col. iv. 18. If it 


1, (V.17.) The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand; IladAov is in apposition to ¢up, which in- 
deed as to sense is the same thing as pov. Hitherto, 
therefore, Paul had dictated; and that was his cus- 
tom (Rom. xvi. 22); though Gal. vi. 12 [11] purports 
otherwise.—Which is the [a] token; 8 might be 
explained by attraction, the subject being conformed 
to the gender of the predicate; but it is better to 
understand it thus: which, to wit, the dowd{eoda: 
Th uf xepl.—In every epistle ; on which Taxo- 
PHYI.ACT already remarks: éy a i TH émor. TH 
tows wepp&noopdyy xpds juas, ) Kal GxAGs dy m 
TH xpos ofcrwas. [Evzicotr: $ Apparently wit. 
reference to every future epistle (r# mpds ofcrwas 
84x0Te, THEOPH. 2) which the Apostle might here- 
after deem it necessary so to authenticate,—not 


be urged that 
these last mentioned are the only Epistles in which 
the autograph attestation seems to have found a 
place, it may be reasonably answered that the sdop 
must be understood relatively of every Epistle that 
was sent in such a way or under such circumstances 
as to have needed it. All the other Epistles (except 
1 Cor., Col., which have the onpeioy, and 1 

which was sent before circumstances proved it to be 
necessary) are fairly shown both by De Werte and 
by ALForD in loc. to have either been delivered by 
emissaries (2 Corinth., Phil.), to bear marks (Gal. 
vi, 11, and perhaps the doxology in Rom., Eph.), 
or to be of such a general character (Rom, ? Eph.? 
and those to individuals) as to have rendered such 
a formal attestation unnecessary.”—J. L.J—8o I 


CHAPTER IIL 17, 18. 
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write; not, that is, these words, as if there were 
cause for rise, if we meet with them again only 
in 1 Cor. and Col.; it is not tatra, but ores, and 
De Werre’s inquiry, why the words recur in the 
mallest number of the other Epistles, is quite super- 
Auous, He says merely: This is my handwriting (cs 
the Introduction to Thess., p. 114). Grorius, Ben- 
GEL and others, thought of an intricate monogram, 
diffcult of imitation ; but that is untenable, and not 
consonant to antiquity. It may be further asked, 
whether by the autograph salutation Paul means y, 
17, or v. 18, or both together. Very improbable is 
Dizpricn’s idea: The salutation and benediction in 
v. 16 are written by my hand. The word is referred 
to v. 18 by Cnrysostom (doxacudy caret rhy ebyxhy), 
TaropoREt, OPHYLACT; by Linemann, on the 
other hand, only to v. 17, dowaguds, he thinks, being 
something different from a benediction. But proba- 
bly this is to distinguish too nicely, and besides it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that Paul should have writ- 
ten v. 17 with his own hand, and then again have 
dictated v. 18. Nor does Litnemann assume this, 
but regards both verses as autographical, In that 
case, however, the separation between salutation and 
benediction also fails, as Hormann properly remarks, 
The closing salutation might be compressed, or ex- 
tended. The Apostle wrote it himself, but not 
always in the same words, nor always expressly 
drawing attention to it: 6 dow., &c. In this place 
it is the salutation of love, and at the same time a 
precautionary measure for the future. After what 
has been said, Liinemanxn’s other inference is like- 
wise untenable, that, if Paul here says for the first 
time: eSres » and thus shows that his hand- 
writing was still unknown to the Thessalonians, then 
in the First Epistle he had not written the salutation. 
But he might there too have written the words of 
benediction, and merely not have found occasion to 
make express reference to his handwriting. So Hor- 
MasN with reason. Utterly groundless is it, when 
Grorivs also infers from our passage that this Epis- 
tle was the first, since, had they already received one 
at an carlier period, this notice would have been 
.—A thorough knowledge of Paul’s cus- 
tomary procedure could only be got from the original 
letters, But we know enough to say, that to 
the warding off of a pernicious forgery, as just a 


mark by which a forger betrays himself, is the most 


perverse abuse of our p c.” 
2. (V. 18.) The of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all; as in the First Epistle, 


only that here all is expressed; no one, therefore, 
even of the delinquents is excluded. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(Vv. 17, 18.) Paul takes great pains even for the 
Jides humana of Scripture. The interest which faith 
has in scientific criticism consists in this, that it 
must be of importance for us to place confidence in 
nothing that is precarious. Now the original apos- 
tolic manuscript is not accessible to us, but we are 
referred to a serics of intermediate processes, through 
which copies of the original are delivered to us, and, 
were we obliged to verify the trustworthiness of 
these mediums, we should remain in a painful uncer- 
tainty. But, on the whole, it is only through the 
Jides divina that the humana first receives its 
full authentication. Only because this Epistle also 
bears the stamp of the Spirit of God, is the asser- 
tion of the writer, which we read at v. 17, worthy 
of credit, and it becomes a moral impossibility for 
us to impeach it asa falsehood. Not the Apostle’s 
handwriting, which we no longer have before us, but 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, which pervades 
the Epistle, is for us the decisive scal of authenticity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STrAHELIN: Truly this is also the mark of all 
those who are a living epistle of Christ (2 Cor. iii, 
2, 8), that the grace of their Lord Jesus, whom they 
have received in faith and love to their justification, 
sanctification, and salvation, is by them continually 
embraced and held fast as their souls’ only comfort 
and joy. 


* (WEBSTER and WILKrIxsox : “ We have here a strong 
proof that St. Paul regarded himself and desired the 
churches to regard him as the sole author of his Epistles, 
whatever might be the association of the superscription, 
2 re corresponding phraseology of the composition.”— 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


It is not without a degree of reluctance, that I here offer to the friends and patrons of tle 
Bible-work of Lanczk my commentary on the Pastoral Epistles and that to Philemon, which I 
have undertaken by the wish of the honored Editor. It lay, however, in the nature of the sub- 
ject, that this new task, although of less extent, must present greater difficulties than the 
treatment of the Gospel of Luke. A Pauline epistle demands a labor less pleasant and easy 
than one of the synoptic Gospels; a pastoral epistle, again, is more difficult than many others; 
and, still more, a meeting with the errorists of the apostolic time is never so agreeable as the 
study of the delightful scenes in the life of Jesus. He, however, who has shared the pleasures 
of this common work, should not refuse its burthens; and he who, like the author of this com- 
mentary, has seen his life divided for years between the tasks of theological literature and a 
laborious official charge, may have gained in part, perhaps, a practical preparation for the treat- 
ment of these epistles, which are an exhaustless mine for all the ministers of the Gospel in our 
own time, and, if possible, beyond even other portions of the apostolic legacy. I have thus, 
then, put my hand to this work; and it is indeed less difficult in ‘this respect, that I have, 
after earlier doubts, become strongly convinced of the genuineness of the pastoral letters, and 
yet more of their composition during the second imprisonment of Paul at Rome. 

This last conviction I must have wholly given up, had I been able to agree with the main 
arguments of a work* which I met with shortly before finishing my own. I refer to the 
striking book of Dr. O. W. Orro, in which the theory of one only imprisonment of Paul at 
Rome is again keenly defended, and the opinion which forms the basis of the present commen- 
tary opposed at almost every point. This thorough monograph on one of the most confused 
points of introductory criticism has led me to a new study of the position, which I had reached 
not without much conflict and toil; and had the learned author convinced me of my mistake 
in this point, I would not have hesitated to erase my almost completed work. This, however, 
is not the case; nay, I donot believe that Dr. Orto’s work, deserving as it is in many respects, 
will lead many writers of introductions and exegetes to his conclusion. We must admire, 
doubtless, in many points the striking power of combination shewn by the author; and especi- 
ally acknowledge the masterly way in which he has arranged and summed up the external 
proofs for the genuineness of the pastoral epistles. Yet, on the other side, his whole argument 
confirms anew my opinion, that the genuineness of these epistles cannot be maintained, if 
we consider the second imprisonment of the Apostle a mere legend. The method in which 
Dr. Orro seeks to prove that the first epistle to Timothy was written on occasion of the Corin- 
thian discords, as little satisfies us as his exposition of 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; according to which the 
Apostle expresses only his deep sorrow, with not a word of premonition concerning his death ; 
and we are thus to infer that he speaks of the end of his missionary labor, not of his coming 
martyrdom. We may fully grant, that there is a unity in principle among all the erroneous 
teachers opposed in the Pauline epistles, without drawing thence the consequences, which the 
author admits in regard to questions of introduction and of chronology. We at least are still of 
the opinion, that between the prediction of the errorists, whom Paul looked for in the future 
(Acts xx. 29), and their open appearance and activity at Ephesus, there must be a greater 
period than that claimed by Dr. Orro. The whole direction and management of the community 
is more systematized and developed after the first letter to Timothy, than at the time of the 
first imprisonment of the Apostle at Rome; and, besides, we do not know how to explain the 


* The historic relations of the Pastoral Epistles examined anew. Dr.C. W. Orro. Leipzig. 1860. 
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various personalia in the second epistle to Timothy, unless we admit a second imprisonment, 
The position of the case is not, that to save the genuineness of the epistles, we accept in a quite 
arbitrary way the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, and thus bring in our proof a tuttori; 
but on the contrary, that in these epistles, of whose genuineness the external evidence is 
enough, we meet with the record of facts, for which no conceivable place can be found in 
Paul’s life, so far as it is given in the Acts of the Apostles; and which therefore in and by 
themselves compel us to the decision, that the Apostle was released from his prison (Acts 
xxviii. 80, 81). For this reason the second epistle to Timothy is a sufficient proof of the 
second imprisonment; and it is yet further strongly confirmed through the church tradition, 
although not beyond all doubt. We fear that the Author has not done sufficient justice to this 
last point, althongh we readily acknowledge that he has avoided with greater foresight many 
of the rocks on which we have seen WImsELer stranded. 

Yet this is not the place to speak of all the particulars of a still unsettled inquiry. We 
heartily hope that others will give to the book of Dr. Orro the thorongh judgment which it 
claims in every view. Perhaps in the present case we have been so much the harder to con- 
vince, because we furmerly held more or less the same position, and have since renocnced it. 
In addition, we must be content to point to the remarks of Dr. Lanes on this question in his 
article Paulus in Hrrzoe’s Real encyclopddie [vol. xi. p. 289 f£.]; and above all to the small, 
but weighty essay of L. Rurrer, St. Paul, sa double captivité @ Rome. Paris, 1860. Without 
apparently equalling Dr. Orro in learning, the author of this last-named brochure satisfies us 
far nore with tbe result of his inquiry, and we gladly subscribe his own words; “ In a ques- 
tion of this kind we cannot ask a mathematical certainty; it only concerns us to know on the 
side of which hypothesis are the more probabilities: and after a serious stady, undertaken with 
strong prepossessions against the idea of a double imprisonment of St. Paul, we must range 
ours:lves in the last result with Greseter, Lancs, Gurricks and Neanpeg, notwithstanding the 
learned pages of Reuss, WizsE.er, and Epmonp pr PrEssense ’—we will add—of Orro. 

Beyond this, I have little to say as to the editorship of this part of the Bible-work. It 
will, I hope, be found an advantage, that I have sought to make not a very scientific book of 
exegesis, but a practical commentary, designed non coguia, sed convivis. Disoussions are for 
this reason avoided as far as possible, and only results given. The self-denial, which here and 
there was necessary in the treatment of a difficult subject within a few words, where J often 
had more to say and should perhaps have said it, I have willingly borne on account of the sim 
of this edition. In points of difference regarding doctrine and confessions, it was not hard for 
me to express myself with moderation, although, as I hope, with sufficient decision. Moreover, 
I have designed to give not only multa, but multum. As to the epistle to Philemon in con- 
clusion, it is also a kind of pastoral letter, a great, unique example of the apostle’s pastoral labor 
and cure of souls. Regarded from another side, it would perhaps be best treated together with 
the epistle to the Colossians. But here the isagogio point of view should not be decisive. In 
a, practical Bible-work the epistle will be sought in its accustomed place; and as an evidence 
of apostolic practice it stands justly there. Thus I must decide, as Paul did before, to receive 
Onesimus, as otherwise a homeless wanderer. The wish of the Editor to add the pages on 
Philemon as a sort of appendix to the rest, has been therefore readily complied with. A 
request from so esteemed a source cannot easily be denied. My honored friend Dr. Langer has 
now, therefore, the personal responsibility, should any think that he has perhaps laid on me 
more of the Bible-work than my shoulders oan well bear. 

I ought not indeed to hope that my commentary on these epistles will bring such unlooked 
for and happy results as my Luke, a new edition of which is in the press. May it only please 
the Lord to crown with his blessing these weak efforts for the spread of his kingdom; and 
that He may grant me as well as my brethren in the ministry, to become through this study 0% 
the pastoral letters, what Paul proposed to Timothy: omdvdacoy ceavrév ddxipor mapacryca 
Te Seq, épydryy dveraicxuvroy, dpScropourra row Aéyew rhs aAyweias. 

J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE. 
RotrerpaM, November, 1860. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Taz intimation of the respected. publishers, that a new edition of my “‘ Pastoral Epistles ” 
bas become necessary; and the added request, that it might be prepared for the press as soon 
as possible, came to me at an inconvenient time, when I was called to an important charge in 
ny official position, which claimed almost exclusively my time and strength. I have, however, 
done what I could; and a comparison of both editions will readily show, that this last may 
rightly be called “a newly corrected and improved” one, All at least, which seemed to me 
worthy and needfal to add after the completion of the first, I have fairly incorporated ; slight 
erors in form or matter have been corrected in various places; and although the main idea, 
from which I believed I must start, remains unchanged, yet here and there a position has been 
nore closely defined, modified or completed. Had more decisions of any importance suggested 
themselves to me, they might indeed have led to a larger revision. It appears to me a just 
duty to express my thanks for a treasure, as unexpected as it is invaluable, which I have found in 
the Codex Sinaiticus for the settlement of the text of this edition in doubtfal passages. It would 
not have been difficult for me, to have given a marked enlargement to the homiletic annotations 
by the help of the earlier or later literature of the pulpit: but I thought it the main purpose of 
this work, that the ne guid nimis should be kept in mind. I wished as little a fons as a pons, 
but simply a useful guide for personal study in homiletics. With this view, I now give the 
work anew into the hands of our present and future practical divines, with the prayer, that 
the study of the Pastoral Epistles may increase and hallow their capacity and love for the 


service of the Word, which preaches redemption. 
J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE. 
Urngonr, June, 1868. 


THE PASTORAL LETTERS. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


a ed 


91. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PASTORAL LETTEUS. 


As there appear in heaven solitary stars, and again larger groups which form together one 
shining constellation, so we find the like phenomena in the heaven of Holy Writ. Here are 
many distinct writings, which can hardly be compared with each other, by the-side of others 
which have such a common relation and character as more or less divides them from the for- 
mer. Thus of the thirteen Epistles whose authorship is usually ascribed to the Apostle Paul, 
there are several wholly independent (¢.g. 1 Cor. or Phil.), while, again, others more or less 
complete each other (¢. g. Rom. and Gal.; Eph. and Col.), and still others form a small cycle of 
apostolic writings, as is the case with the three Pastoral Epistles. Even from the most super- 
ficial view of these Epistles it is clear, that in many relations they show different features from 
the remaining letters of the same Apostle; and hence it is well worth our stady to understand 
their peculiarities fully at the outset. 

While all the other letters, except the private one to Philemon, are addressed to whole ccm- 
munities, these three are sent to individuals, co-workers with St. Paul in the Gospel. As a 
whele they treat chiefly of the same objects, the preaching of the Word and the organization 
of the Body; and thus far are rightly called by their usual name of Pastoral Epistles. They 
contain rules fur the pastoral office of Timothy and Titus; roles flowing from the heart of a 
trae shepherd, and thus entirely fitted to form these disciples after the likeness of the Chief 
Shepherd of the flock (1 Pet. v. 4). They bear, therefore, less an official than a confidential 
character, and have many expressions, many turns of language, which are not found, or at 
least in the same manner, throughout the other writings of this Apostle. While their style 
is less fresh and life-like than that of the earlier letters, they have a deeper tone of fatherly 
friendship and tenderness, and betray the most heartfelt anxiety not only for the communities, 
at whose Lead Timothy and Titus were placed, but also for their own spiritual and temporal 
welfare. Although, again, nothing is wanting in them in regard to the weightiest relations 
of Christian doctrine, yet these three Epistles bear a practical rather than a doctrinal color- 
ing, and are directed, no less than the other letters of the Apostle, toward the demands of 
the time. Many momentous hints, warnings, precepts and forebodings are addressed to both 
these young overseers of the community, and through them to the whole Body, although these 
letters were not designed, like most of the others (Col. iv. 16), for public reading. They furnish 
ws in their complete form a deep insight into the heart of the Apostle, whom we meet here in 
the closing period of his life bowed down more than ever before by many persecutions and toils; 
yet filled on the one hand with glowing zeal against the foes of the Divine kingdom, on the 
other with the inmost fatherly love toward both his spiritual sons in the faith. They clearly 
exhibit, at the same time, the feeling with which he looked forward to the impending dismem- 
berment of the Church, as well as to his own near end. More than the other Epistles, they 
remind vs of the Apostle’s word, that he has “ the treasure of the Gospel in earthen vessels; ” 
bat they stow, also, the troth of what follows, “that the excellency of the power may be of 
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God and not of us” (2 Cor. iv. 7). Among the three, there are, again, two which have a 
strong likeness to each other; the first to Timothy and that to Titus, although the relation of 
the Apostle was much closer to the former than to the latter. The second to Timothy so far 
differs from both, that it may be called, so to speak, the apostolic-prophetic testament of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; his legacy to his friend and in him at the same time to the whole 
Charch. After this view of the characteristics, we need no longer postpone the inquiry, 
whether the genuineness of these Pastoral Epistles, and, indeed, that of the whole three, can be 
defended on satisfactory grounds. 


$3. GENUINENESS. 


The external proofs for the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, apart from the tradition of 
the ancient Church, are as numerous and undoubted as for the other writings of St. Paul. We 
will name those which appear to us the weightiest, without denying the importance of others, 
here omitted. We find citations from, or clear allasion to passages in the First Epistie to 
Timothy, in Cremens Rom. Epis. Prim. ad Corinth. cap. 29. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Ibid. cap. 54, 
’ Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 18. In Potyoarp, Ad Philipp. o.12. Comp. 1 Tim. ii.12. Ibid. c. 4. Comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 7, 10. In the letter to Diognetus (Just. Opera, p. 501). Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16. In 
Irenavs, Ado. Hares. i.c.1. Comp. 1 Tim. i.4. In Tuzornyzus, Ad Autol. c. 8. Comp. 
1 Tim. fi. 1,2. In Orewens Arex. Strom. lib. 2. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. Lib. 2. Comp. 
1 Tim. v. 14, 15. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 55. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 7,8. In Tretotrian, de 
prescript. heret., ¢. 25. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20; De Pudicit.c.18. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 20. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy is quoted by Barnanas, Epist.c. 7. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
By Ienatrua, Ad Ephes. c. 2; and 4d Smyrna. co. 9,10. Compare 2 Tim. i. 16,18. By Potr- 
oarp, Ad Philipp. c. 5. Compare 2 Tim. ii, 11, 12. By Inenaus, Adv. Heres. v. c. 20. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 7. By Oremens Avex. Strom, lib. i. p. 270. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 1, 2,15. Ad- 
monit, ad Gent. p.56. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 15.: Tzrrutiian, Scorpiac. c. 18. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
6,8. By Evsesrvs, HZ. £. ii. 22. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

The Epistle to Titus, finally, by Cremens Rom. Epist. prim. ud Corinth, c.2. Comp. Tit. 
fii, 1. By Ianarros, Ad Trail. c.8. Comp. Titus ii. 8. By Inenzvus, Ado. Heres. iii. c. 8, § 4. 
Comp. Titus iii. 10,11. Ibid. i. 16, 8. Oomp. Titus iii. 10. By Tsropnyxvus, Ad Autol. i. 2, 
p. 95. Oomp. Titus iii. 5, 6. By Oremwens Arex. Strom. lib.i. p. 299. Comp. Titus ii 12. 
Adm. ad Gent. p. 6. Comp. Titus ii.11-18. By Terrucuan, De prescript. Heret. o. 6. Oomp. 
Titus iii, 10, 11. 

If now we add, that Evszsros without any question reckons the three Pastoral Epistles to- 
gether among the homologoumena ; that they appear in the Peschito as well as in the canon of 
Muratori; and that their rejection by the earlier Gnostic heretics can be explained from their 
partly polemic character, we must fully grant that the external evidences are entirely sufficient, 
and that Jznome was right, when in his preface to the Epist. to Tit., he declares in regard te 
the heretics who rejected theee Epistles among others: “ Et si quidem redderent causas, cur cas 
Apostoli non putarent, tentaremus aliquid reapondere ef forsitan satigfacere lectori. Nunc vere 
coum horetica auotoritate pronunctent et dicant : ‘illa qpistola Pauls eet, hac non est,’ ea. aucto- 
ritate vefelli ee pro veritate intelligant, gud epi non erudbescunt falea simulare.” Since the 
time of Tatran, the genuineness of these writings has remained undisputed to the beginning 
of the present centary. It is now, however, chiefly om internal grounds that objections are 
brought forward ageinet these Epistles, especially against the first to Timothy. J. E. O. Scumma, 
and particularly Sontzrezmacurn, in 1807 opened the series, and were answered by Pxaxck, 
Wraconzrper and Broxsave. Soon after, Ercumoen directed his weapons against the three 
Epistles, and was sustained by De Warre, Sosortt and Sommapes, whilst even Neanpee and 
Usree: expressed themselves in doubtful tone as to the genumeness of the First Epistle. 
Onrpwer ia his intreduction to the New Testament, p. 478, gave to the context a peculiar turn, 
since he ascribed the three Epistles, at first only in part but later asa whele, to a fictitious 
source. Next, on the other side, Hue, Beersorpr, Ferwoern, Guestoze, Bonr, Creriva, 
Kine, Heypexrzion, Macx aad others appeared as defenders. But the Pastoral Letters se 
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wived their worst attack from the side of the newer T0pincen school, F.C. Baur in 1885 
esanlted them with a strong hand, but soon found in Baumearten and Borresze well-armed 
opponents, while Marraims, Wisincrer, Diztiew, Tamescu and Hurser wrote in favor of 
their genuineness. J. P. Lanez, in his History of the Apostolic Age, i. p. 84, and Sonarr 
Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 87, also defended them. Among the most recent critics, who in 
spite of such strong apologetic works have given a judgment partly unfavorable, partly uncer- 
‘ain, are Rupow, Maneoitp and Reuss. The Jatest contribution to the history and literature 
4 this question may be found among others in HuruxR in his Commentary, second edition, 
p. 40 et seq, The external evidences for the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles are very 
thoroughly given by C. W. Otto in his later work, p. 875 et seq.; where it is shown conclu- 
sively that the external evidences not only prove nothing against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistlea, but rather confirm them ina striking manner, so far as is possible from the character 
of church literature in the first century after the apostolic time. 

It will hardly need any apology, if we here speak at the same time of the genuinenss of the 
three Pastoral Epistles. According to Baur’s own admission (Paulus, p. 499), there is such 
a homogeneity in the three Epistles, that nejther can be separated from the other two, and 
hence we may justly infer the identity of authorship. 

As to all the internal objections, of which we must speak, they are partly of a philological, 
partly of a chronological, partly of a historical natare. A brief word on each of these three 
chief points of criticism. 

The first objection concerns the peculiarities in the language of these Epistles, which are 
seen by comparison with other unquestionably genuine letters of St. Paul. There are reckoned 
in the first Epistle to Timothy eighty-one dxaf Acydpuera, in the second sixty-three; in the 
Epistle to Titas forty-four, of which some are found only in the later Ohurch writers. Yet it 
isto be noted in regard to these (1) that even in other epistles of Paul there occur phrases, 
which are not found in him elsewhere; ¢. g. in Epistle to Philippians fifty-four, and in Epis- 
tles to Ephesians and Colossians together, more than one hundred and forty. (2) That the 
peeuliar character of the objects, here named, makes the use of new words and forms of 
speech partly necessary, and partly vety explainable. (8) That these Epistles, as will be later 
shown, belong to the last period in the life of the Apostle, when his style had reached its. 
fallest capacity. (4) That in a pastoral letter to his special friends and scholars, quite another: 
style would be admissible, than in an official, apostolic writing to the whole Church. (85) That 
every anthor has the liberty to say the same things in a very different manner; and that he will 
make use of this freedom so much the more, as his style becomes subjective and his personality 
more fully developed. (6) That the Holy Spirit wrought in regard to the speech of the apos- 
tea, in the truest sense with a progressive power of creation and life. (7) That the Apostle 
often reverts to the glowing and sharp language of his opponents, which he combats in these 
Epistles, so that many expressions, now seemingly foreign, are borrowed, perhaps, from the 
tpeissima verba of those errorists. (8) Theat not a few words and conceptions, held to be un- 
Pauline, are found in other unquestionably genuine Epistles of Paul; and that a forger, writing 
in the name of an apostle, would certainly have taken double care to exclude anomalies of such 
a sort from his fictitious work. 


The second objection regards the fact, that in these Epistles, many points are referred to and 
discussed, which point to a later than the. apostolictime. Of this sort, especially, is the descrip- 
tion of the heretics here named ; the constitution of the Church here anticipated as if present ; 
thet which the Apostle says in the firat Epistle to Timothy in regard to widows, ete. It must 
be remeinbdered in respect to this: (1) that the identity of these heretics with the Gnostics of 
the second century is not at all made out as yet; and even the opposite is provable from other 
apostolic letters, that at least the seeds of their errors were already scattered in tho time of 
Panl, and had partly sprung up. The grounds on which Baur, for instance, has supposed that 
be coald find a reference here to the Marcionites, are arbitrary and weak in the extreme. The 
heresy here opposed is no other than that which the Apostle examines, among others, in the 
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Epistle to the Colossians; and it is a priori probable that the errorists, who appear with se 
much strength in the second century, did not suddenly shoot up as if out of the ground, but 
rather had their mpé8popor already in the earlier period. Warnings against such earlier errore 
as we meet in the first Epistle to Timothy, would no longer be necessary in the second century, 
when the Churchly and the Gnostic ideas had already reached a period of absolute division. 
(2) It must, undoubtedly, be granted, that in these Epistles there is fuller mention of charchly 
institutions and organization than in the other writings of the Apostle. But it is clear, mean- 
while, from the Book of the Acts (chap. vi. 1), that the diaconate was already very early estab- 
lished; and that Paul had been wont to appoint bishops almost everywhere, is clear also from 
the Acts (xiv. 28; xx.17). Now it lies in the nature of things, that definite rules were neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of these offices, and, therefore, that such rules could have no better place 
than in these Epistles to Timothy and Titus, The hierarchical tendencies which have been here 
discovered, lie solely in the imagination of critics, as will appear plain at once, if we even 
superficially compare the Pastoral Letters with the letters of Ianarius. Of the later episcopal 
order no trace is here discoverable; the apecBuirepor and énioxomos are in no way as yet 
separated from each other; they are rather identical; the diaconate is not once mentioned in 
the Epistle to Titus, and the rules for the office of a bishop are given with the utmost simpli- 
city and brevity. If Paul knew and weighed the significance of Church organization for the 
welfare of the Christian body, which can hardly indeed be doubted, then it is altogether con- 
sistent that at the close of his life, before he left the scene of his earthly action, he should 
express himself more fully on the snbject; and with his knowledge of the many dangers threat- 
ening the community, this care for its overseers would lie more earnestly on his heart. It has 
been said, indeed, that Paul did not in general give the slightest weight to Church institutions; 
but the proofs of this remain, in our view, quite wanting. And (8) last of all, as to the regula- 
tion in regard to widows (1 Tim. v. 8-14). It might, perhaps, appear that the Epistle belongs 
to a period, when the name ynpa was given to all in the community who continued unmarried 
for the Lord’s sake; yet no proof whatever has been offered us by Baur that the word widow 
‘must here be understood in this wider sense. No map3évo are here meant, but real widows; 
‘and the rule given them can in no case be called a law'for a distinct, ascetic mode of life. On 
‘the question whether we are to understand by these widows actual deaconesses, we shall speak 
‘farther in this Commentary. That Christian widows had received a place of honor in the com- 
‘rounity, and already in the day of Paul had consecrated themselves wholly to such a life-service, 
‘cannot, in itself, be held at all improbable. Of still less weight are other internal doubts, which 
ihave been offered against the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles. The apparent agreement 
seen in all the three is sufficiently explained from the fact, that in the same period of the Apos- 
‘tle’s life they are directed to two men, whose position and wants were in many points alike. 
That Timothy is treated as an inferior, and addressed in the tone of a schoolmaster, has only a 
show of truth, when we linger on the sound of the words, without looking at the heart of the 
writer, and taking into account his consciousness of high apostolic authority. Not only here, 
‘but dlso in other detters of the Apostle, a peculiar prominence is given to pure doctrine against 
‘rising errors; and thus, too, the Christology of these Epistles is the same as, ¢. g., in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, as will appear from the exposition of some striking passages. 
The want of logical connection in the conceptions and ideas, so peculiar to our Apostle else- 
where, but here far léss apparent, is not really so striking as has been represented ; it is partly 
the result of the practical and pastoral tenor of the Epistle, and partly, again, due to the relative 
advance in the age of the author. The predominant ethical view of life, the constantly repeated 
call to good works, etc., is nowise in irreconcilable strife with the Pauline doctrine of grace ; 
‘but finds many echoes in other writings with which the Pastoral Epistles here and there agree 
-80 strikingly, that a new proof of forgery has been seen in this very circumstance. Why should 
‘not Paul, however, in handling the same subjects, find a necessity now and then for the same 
phrases? That beside these special instances, there are abundant traces of likeness in spirit, 
‘tone and drift to the other, genuine Epistles, becomes more palpably clear with each new 
oom parison. 
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The chronological objection remains, then, the chief one. In the history of Paul as known 
to us, no point can be named, which we can exactly receive as the date of the authorship ; in 
which view, therefore, we cannot conceive how these Epistles could have been written in 
very near succession. We acknowledge in so far these difficulties, that we hold the compo- 
sition of these letters before or during the jiret imprisonment of Paul at Rome to be in the 
highest degree improbable, not to say impossible; and we must regard as useless the various 
attempts to bring one of these Epistles into the Jife of the Apostle, as known to us in the Book 
of the Acts. But the question is, whether we should not admit a second imprisonment of Paul 
at Rome; and in that case we should place these letters in the time of his life just preceding 
his martyrdom. We believe, for our part, that we must give an affirmative answer to this 
‘question ; nay, we find in the Pastoral Epistles themselves the strongest proof, that the church 
tradition of a second imprisonment of the Apostle at Rome is in the main well-grounded. 

In the Epistles which Paul writes in his first imprisonment, there is seen throughout the 
expectation, that notwithstanding his desire to depart and to be with Christ, he shall be freed 
and restored to the community (Phil. i. 25, 26; ii. 24; Philem. xxii). In his second letter to 
Timothy, on the contrary, he speaks of the sure prospect of his soon approaching martyrdom ; 
and we learn that at his first answer all men forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 16). It is alike improb- 
able, either that the first named hope of the Apostle remained unfulfilled, or that the last 
named statement refers to his first imprisonment. His release from the first captivity is by no 
means incredible; but rather it may be easily explained by the favorable feeling which was 
personally excited in many toward him (Phil. i. 12, 18; conf. Acts xxiv. 28-27; xxvi. 28-82). 
No wonder, therefore, that the church tradition quite early favored the view of a second im- 
prisonment, during which the second Epistle to Timothy might have been written. Evsrsrve, 
Hj. E. ii, 22, speaks of it in the phrase: Adyos éxet, by which he did not at all mean a wavering 
or doubtful legend, merely of sporadic growth, but a general, prevalent conviction, a tradition, 
which he repeats as such. The view, which thus generally obtained in his time, that the 
Apostle was really freed from his first imprisonment, rested on the witness of older writers, 
whom Evszsivs does not indeed cite by name, but whom he probably had known. The 
classic passage in this connection from Orem. Rom. Epist. prim. ad Corinth, c. 5, has at least in 
our view a decisive weight here. It reads thus: ‘‘ TavAos—xnpv€ yerduevos év re rp dvaroAR 
rat ev ry Sve, TOY Yyevvaioy Tis TicTews avToU KA€os EAaBev Sixatoovwny Sidd£as Sdov roy xéopoy, 
kai ewi Td réppa tis Sucews EAS@y Kal papruphoas emt ray iyyoupdvay, ovrws admnAAayn Tou kéopou Kat 
eis roy Ténov Gyioy erropevSn.” * If now this sentence, e.g. in the words GAo» roy xécpoy, may bear 
a rhetorical stamp, still it is by no means to be thence inferred, that the plain declaration con- 
tained in it may be wrong. Although Paul was not in the literal sense of the word a herald 
of Christ through the whole world, yet the distinct assurance of OLzment that he preached 
in the west as well as the east, has its full weight. The limit in the west which Paul reached, 
according to his own account, cannot be Rome, but rather Spain (conf. Rom, xv. 28). The 
supposition that a Roman, who wrote this, should have represented Italy as his utmost limit, 
is as arbitrary as the notion that we are to think of a purely subjective limit here, which the 
Apostle had sketched for himself, in which case the pronoun éavrov could not possibly have 
been omitted. That Paul in fact had fulfilled his plan of journeying to Spain, which could 
only have happened after his release from the first imprisonment, is inferred not merely from 
the tradition descending from the fourth century, but also from the well-known fragment from 
the canon in Muratori, written in the second half of the second century, in which the journey 
of the Apostle is given as a historic fact, in the words: profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
proficixentis.t The early conjunction of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul in the church 
tradition has here also a certain significance, since it cannot be admitted, that Peter came to 


@ A proof eo much the less questionable, in that Czwxnr probably had personally known tho Apostlo, whose disciple ” 
he perkeps was (Phil. iv. 3); and that he lived in Rome, where they would have preserved an exact knowledge of the 
Inet fortunes of Paul (Rurrsr). 

t Wieacizr is purely arbitrary. ‘Such opinions as seem indicated in the canon of Muratori, which may have been 
held by this or that individual, although they have not reached us from the origina] sources, may have been the meaning 
o€ Evezsrvs in his Adyos éxe.” 
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Rome during the first imprisonment of Paul (Acts xxviii. 80, 31): and either he could not have 
suffered death with him, or it must have been at a later time. The rise of this tradition of 
a second imprisonment cannot be satisfactorily explained, if this lacks historic ground, We 
have, for the rest, as little occasion here to inquire whether the actual presence of Paul in 
Spain can be affirmed, as to give a connected pictare of the life and doings of the Apostle in 
this last period of his career. Enough, that even apart from the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
the tradition of a second imprisonment deserves credit on external and internal grounds, as it 
has been in every time defended by powerfal and eloquent voices: e. g. by Pauey, Hora Pau- 
lina, ad h. 7., an author, who even now may claim to be consulted in our contest with the 
latest destructive criticism. If his treatment of the evidence be just, then there is a whole 
period in the life of Paul, in which we can place the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles; so 
that the chronological objection to their genuineness is as little beyond confutation, as the 
philological and historical. Comp. G. Astro, Spec. Kaeg. Histor. de alt. Pauli Captivitate, 
Tr. ad Rh. 1859. M. Rurret, la double Captivité de St. Paul @ Rome, Paris, 1860. We may 
further compare the Special Introductions and Exegetical comments which follow, and the 
- article “ Paulus” in Henzoa’s Real-Eneyeclopddie. 

[Among the more recent English expositors, Atrorp, ExticoTt, ConyBEaRE, Howson and 
Worpsworrn, maintain the ground of St. Paul’s release from his first imprisonment. V. At- 
FoRD in loco for a thorough summary of the evidence. The argument for one imprisonment 
is well stated by Davipson, Introd. to the N. T.—Tr.] 


$3. IMPORTANCE. 


The value of the Pastoral Epistles is beyond all doubt. They belong to the most precious 
memorials of the Apostolic time, which have come to our knowledge. They give us new aids 
toward a right judgment of the character of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and his rela- 
tion to his friends and co-laborers; toward the nearer knowledge of the earliest polity of 
the Christian church, and of the errors so soon arising within its pale. Thus they serve 
as invaluable material for biblical biography and the oldest church history. They contain, 
besides, a choice collection of counsels and warnings for the teachers and guides of the chureh, 
which remain always important through all centuries. Criticism has said, that the directions 
of St. Paul to Timothy are too vague and insignificant to be worthy of him; but it has not 
given sufficient weight to the fact, that it was not so much the Apostle’s design to establish the 
legislation of the church, as to lay down in his writing the high principles and weighty rules, 
which should remain unforgotten by the shepherds of the flock. Oatxvrw is right in so far, 
when he writes of the Second Epistle to Timothy: “ Jn his duabus epistolis quasi in vivd tabuld 
depictum habemus verum ecclesia regimen.” Undoubtedly we should go too far in our estimate 
_of these writings, if we considered them as a complete pastoral charge, or a full compendiam 
of pastoral theology. They have neither that thorough order, nor that completeness, nor that 
universal application in all the rules here given, which would be demanded for such a pur- 
pose.* Much has exclusive reference to circumstances of person and place; much is likewise 
directed to the wants not only of the chief minister but of the community itself; as to which 
OatviIn notices, that these Epistles do not bear exclusively the character of a confidential 
private writing. ‘“ Hane epistolam aliorum magisguam Timothei causa ecriptum esse judico,” 
thus begins his exposition of the argument on the First Epistle to Timothy,—" et mihi aseenti- 
entur, qui dtligenter omnia expenderint. Non equidem nego, quin ejus quogue docendi et 
monendi rationem Paulus habuerit, sed multa hic contineri dico, qua supercacuum futssct 
acribere, si cum solo Timotheo habuisset negotium.” But however this may be, the Pastoral 
Epistles certainly deserve to be the cade mecum of each present or future religious teacher, who 
will find embodied here a rich treasure of doctrine and counsel, of comfort and encouragement. 
Especially in days like ours, when so many questions in reference to church organisation are 


“(It should be noted here, as the true canon of criticism, that St. Paul does not give in these letters the forma! 
evnstitution, according to which the church is to be built; but he is writing of an already existing reality. The theory 
does not precede the fact; but the fact precedes the thoory, which explains it.—Tr.1 


a 
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ssked with now energy, the weighty precepts of the Pastoral Letters deserve to be expounded 
with all earnestness. Where they hold before our eyes a speaking picture of the simplicity of 
the Apostolic age, they belong to the whole work of Protestantism against the usurpations 
of the Papal hierarchy. The heretics here opposed and unmasked are and romain in many 
regards the types of later false tenchers; the warnings against ‘ oppositions of science, falsely 
eo called,’ which were needfal for Timothy, are no less so in our day against so many, who 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Here, too, as it were in passing, there is given a 
strong witness to many a cardinal truth of the Gospel, so that these brief writings are rela- 
tively rich in loci classict for the doctrine of the inspiration of Scriptnre, the Divinity of Ohrist, 
the work of atonement, and the new birth through the Holy Ghost, &o., as will be shown in 
various places and passages. That forthermore Christian ethics finds here manifold warnings 
against certain sins, and encouragements to certain Christian graces, is self-evident at the first 
glance. Thas the contents of the Pastoral Epistles justify the honorable place which they hold 
among the canonical writings of the New Testament, and prove themselves also the fruit of the 
Holy Ghost, who influenced the Apostle in no mechanical manner when he took his stylus in 
his hand, as if he were one of the actuarii and notaris of the Spirit; but inspired him so fally 
even in writing, that he was enabled clearly to develop the Christian trath, to exhibit the 
Christian life in a living way, and to give the pastor and teacher suggestions regarding its 
normal priuciples, worthy to the end of time of the earnest reflection of all ministers of 
the Gospel. We can thus with good conscience repeat, in reference to all three Epistles, the 
praise given by Srarxe: “This Epistle is surely a rich treasure of truth, since in words, 
seemingly at first so simple, there lie such depths, that a preacher will only truly grasp them 
after much experience of their large spirit and high wisdom ; and will still find enough remain- 
ing always for his study,”—nay, with good reason he adds, “that in this Epistle there is 
contained a true house-tablet for all estates of men.” Thus, too, the directin of the Saxon 
church canon was a just one: “that a minister of the church should most diligently read the 
Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus; and read again and often repeat, that he might learn 
how to maintain himself both in love and Jife, and how to rule his own household and himself.” 
Horner: “The weighty question: was det é» oixp Sedu avaorpepecSas has here an answer, 
harmonious in spirit with what is expressed in all the other letters of Paul. Might the 
question never have been answered, and never be answered in any other spirit in the church!” 


$4. THEOLOGICAL-HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 


It is not necessary to.our design to give a complete view of the literary history of these: 
Epistles. A rich collection of writings on the general subject, or on particular chapters and 
verses, will be found among others, in Wrver, Handbuch d. Theol. Literatur. I. p. 265; and in: 
J. A. J. Weternexr, in his Commentary, Kénigsberg, 1851, p. 257. We shall name only those 
writings whose study and use is desirable for practical divines and pastors. Among the: Re- 
formers LurHER must especially be named. Scholia et Sermones in Prim. Joh. Epist.. atque 
Annott. in Pauli Epist. (priorem ad Timoth. et Titum, edit. Bruns. Libeck, 1797. Then the. 
Commentary of Oatvur; that on both Epistles to Timothy, dedicated to Edward, Duke of 
Somerset ; that on the Epistle to Titus, to his co-workers, Fare. and Viret, whose: labor he 
had received and carried forward at Geneva in somewhat such manner as Titus the work of 
Paul at Crete. Also MgtanonTHon: Enarratio Epistole prim. ad Timoth, et duorum Capitum 
ecunda, Wittemberg, 1561. Among later authors, who have labored in the spirit of the 
Reformation, Bexcz must least of all be forgotten. His Gnomon contains precious material 
for the right understanding of the Pastoral Letters. Not to cite among the expositors those 
whoee labor bas become more or less antiquated from the present standpoint of science, we 
mention only the exegetical works which we wish to see especially in the hands of the clergy, 
who would prepare themselves by independent study for preaching or Bible instruction. Beside 
the Commentary of Wiestncer already named, which appeared as the continuation of OLsnavs- 
tx’s Commentary, and contains likewise the Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon, we ought 
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specially to mention the thorough exposition of the Pastoral Epistles, with particular reference 
+o the authenticity, place and time of authorship, by Dr. O. 8. Marrnims, Greifswald, 1840, 
which has made the earlier works of Parr, Maox, Hrrprnnetos, and others quite superfluous 
Farther, the brief exposition of the Epistles to Titus, Timothy, and Hebrews, by Dr. W. M. L 
De Werte, 2d ed. 1847; but before all others the noble critical-exegetical treatise on the Epis. 
tles to Timothy and Titus, prepared by Dr. J. E. Huruen, 2d enlarged ed., Godtting., 1859, 
11th part of Mzyrr’s Comment. on the N. T.* Among the writings which have appeared be- 
yond Germany, and which specially claim to be consulted in regard to St. Paul and these 
Epistles, we name Mr. J. Da Costa; Paulus, eene Schrifibeschonwing. 2 Th. Leyden, 1846-47. 
Dr. H. E. Virxe: De Zend brieven van den Ap. Paulus aan Timoth. Titus en Philemon, met 
oppelderende en toe passelyke Aanmerkingen. Utrecht, 1859. Ap. Monon; St. Paul, cing discours. 
Paris, 1851. Conypgare anp Howson: Life and Letters of St. Paul. London, 1850-58. 2 parts, 
in 4to; admirable both in form and contents [republished by O. Scribner, New York]. From 
the Danish there has appeared in a translation (Jena, 1846), an excellent work of Dr. CO. E. 
Scoariina. The latest essays on these Epistles, both for their exposition and their relation to 
Biblical Criticism and the Canon. Among English introductory works which have been de- 
voted to the Pastoral Epistles, we must specially name 7%. H. Horne, an Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 8d ed., revised by 8S. T. Treazries. Lond., 1862, pp. 
547-560. Finally may be compared the latest writers on the Apostolic age: Nranper, Scuarr, 
TarersoH, Lance, and others. Wurserer, Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalters, Géttingen, 1848; 
although he admits no second imprisonment of Paul at Rome. Lronztzr: Das apost. und 
nach-apost. Zeitalter. 2d Aufl, 1857. Wename also, J. Dizprion: Die Briefe St. Pauli an Timo- 
theus, Titus, Philemon und der Brief an die Hebrder, Kurz erklart far heilsbegierige aufmerk- 
same Bibelleser ; but especially copious, and rich in learning, the work of Dr. O. W. Orro (which 
appeared after the preparation of this part of oar Bible work); Zhe Historical Relations of the 
Pastoral Epistles anew. Examined, Leipzig, 1860; with which should be compared also a thorough 
recension by Weisse in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1861. III. In a peculiar way the genuineness of 
the Epistles has been defended by Prof. Mizoxer in a short but interesting essay on the position 
of the Pastoral Letters in the life of St. Paul, although he allows only one imprisonment. 
Meiningen, 1861. The Commentary of Huruesr furnishes powerful weapons for the strife 
‘against the hypercritical views of the Tiibingen school. As to exegetical or practical aids for 
‘the study and use of particular parts of the Pastoral Epistles, we shall speak in the proper place. 

{It is unnecessary, in adding the more important English works connected with these 
Epistles, to give more than a passing notice of older expositors, as Hammonp, Wurrsy, Bex- 
.80N, Macxniaut, Newcomem, and Bioomrigtp in his Greek Testament. They are learned and 
judicious; but at this day of less worth, as they do not fully meet the more ditticult ques- 
tions since raised as to the genuineness of these Epistles; and the later historic criticism has 
thrown new light on some special topics, ¢.g. the early heresies, and the order of deaconess. 
The Hore Pauline of Parzy, however, deserves to be always remembered, as one of the earliest 
and most ingenious essays in that cdmparative history of the Acts and the Epistles, which hns 
since been so largely explored. The more recent exegetical works have added much to our 
knowledge of this part of the New Testament. Among them, that of Conypzare and How- 
son: Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 7th American ed. 1866, is the richest contribution to the 
history and literature of the Apostle’s age. Axtrorp has given a thorough criticism of the 
Pastoral Epistles, in his Greek Test. with Notes. See especially his Prolegomena for a discussion 
of the evidences of their genuineness. Cue. WorpswortH: Greek Test. with Introd. and Notes, 
London, 1866, is of chief value for his large citations from Patristic history and theology in 
regard to the Pauline time. Exzticorr: Comment. Epp. to Tim., is worthy of careful study. 
Davinson: Introd. N. T., is the ablest English writer who has defended the theory of one im- 
prisonment. In addition to these, much valuable matter concerning the life of St. Paul may be 
found in Lagpyer: Hist. Apost, and Evang. Smita: Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Part. 
Tate: Continuous History of St. Paul. Lewin: St. Paul._—Tr.] 


‘* [It is to be hoped that ‘the admirable Commentary of Mrren, as yet the best in any language for critical ability, 
‘will before long be translated for the use of English and Amcrican readers.—Tr.]) 
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§ 1. 


Tororny, to whom two of the Pastoral Epistles are addressed, was from Lycaonia, or 
eccording to some, from Lystra (Acts xvi. 1), according to others, from Derbe (Acts xx. 4). 
The son of a Jewish mother, Eunice, and a Greek father, he had from the former, as also from 
his grandmother, Lois, a devout training and instruction in the Old Testament Soriptures 
(2 Tim. i. 5; iii. 14, 15). That he was a relative of St. Paul (Origen) is as unproved, as the 
supposition (Starke) that his father belonged to the ceBopevor, the proselytes of the gate. In 
this family the Word of the Lord (Matt. x. 84—86) was truth; for while the father remained an 
unbeliever, the mother and son were ulready converts to Christianity before the second mis- 
sionary journey of Paul, who became acquainted with them at Lystra. The Apostle found the 
youthfal Timothy ready and willing to accompany him on his farther journey, as he had a good 
report with the brethren (Acts xvi. 1, 2). From the fact that the Apostle calls him his son 
(rexvor, 1 Cor. iv. 17), we may justly infer, that he had received the Gospel through the preach- 
ing of Paul, at his first sojourn in Lystra (Acts ‘xiv. 6, 7). Out of consideration for the Jews 
he circumcised him, as his father was a Greek, and then took him into the chosen companion- 
ebip of his confidential friends and followers (Acts xix. 22). He journeys with the Apostle over 
Troas to Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, where he first remains, to follow Paul later to 
Athens (Acts xvii. 14, 15). Not long after he was sent by the Apostle to Thessalonica, to 
strengthen and comfort that young community (1 Thess. iii. 1-5), and to join Paul again in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 6). Where Timothy had lived in the time between the 
second and third missionary journey of Paul, the history does not tell us, but we find him again 
on the third missionary journey at Ephesus by the side of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
(Acts xix. 22), from whence he entrasts to him a message to Macedonia and Achaia (1 Cor. iv. 
17; xvi. 10, 11). When Paul wrote his second letter from Macedonia to the Corinthians, 
Timothy was by him (2 Cor. i. 1), and accompanied him soon after on a journey to Corinth, 
from whence also his greeting was borne to the community at Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). On the 
Apostle’s return through Macedonia, he sent Timothy, among others, beforehand to Troas 
(Acts xx. 4). £till later we meet him again at Rome; at the time of the Apostle’s first impris- 
onment, in his “close neighborhood (v. the beginning of the Epistles to Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon). From thence Paul was minded to send him as soon as possible to Philippi, to 
learn the condition of the community there (Phil. ii. 19), of which design, however, it docs not 
appear later that there was an actual fulfilment. As we infer from our Epistle, the Apostle, 
after his release from his first captivity, had left him behind in Ephesus on a journey to Mace- 
donia (1 Tim. i. 8), and hoped soon to meet him there again (1 Tim. iii. 18). Probably on this 
secasion (not at the outset of the journey, Acts xvi.) he was consecrated by solemn laying on 
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of hands to the work of the ministry (1 Tim. i. 18; iv. 14), so that the tradition is mainly right 
which makes him the first Bishop of the Church at Ephesus, although we do not explain this 
title in the later hierarchical sense. Probably he had labored there for some time, until 
an urgent letter of Paul, during his second imprisonment, called him very speedily to Rome 
(2 Tim. iv. 21), When and where he was cast into prison, from which he was again released 
according to Heb. xiii. 28, can only be inferred by conjecture. Tradition says, that he suffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor Domitian (81-96 a.p. Nicgpuor. iii. 11); but according te 
Bakronivs, it was under Trajan, a.p. 109. Of his personal Christian character, all which we 
know with certainty or can fairly infer, gives the most favorable witness; and it is wholly 
without ground that any have questioned this from the admonitions which the aged Apostle 
thought needful in view of |:is youth. In the fullest sense of the word he deserves the honor- 
able name “man of God,” which the Apostle gives him (1 Tim. vi. 11), and he must stand still 
higher in our eyes, if wo look more closely at the difficult circumstances with whicl he had 
more and more to contend at Ephesus. His connection with Paul, so far as we learn from 
history, is from the outset unbroken, intimate, inexhaustibly happy fer himself, yet for the 
Apostle also a source of refreshing and comfort in his trials. Not only does he appear in this 
equal to the other co-workers and friends of Paul, but it is recorded that he surpassed them all 
(Phil. ii. 20); which doubtless was partly due to the admirable training given by his mother. 
Niemeyer, in his Oharacteristics of the Bible, I. p. 443, says truly in his praic>: “The Apostolie 
history tells us how closely he always walked in the counsels of his teacher, how diligent to 
spread the gospel, how le renounced all, even harmless comfort, that he might not throw the 
least stumbling-block in the way of Christianity (1 Tim. v. 23). That noble feeling, that heart 
wholly given to God and Christ, binds him so fast to Paul, that he cannot speak of him save in 
the tenderest language; that he calls him his dear, upright son, and commends him with such 
warmth to the love of other communions. Hallowed indeed to us—hallowed peculiarly to all 
the teachers of religion, be the remembrance of the noble man, the earliest emulator of the 
great Apostle.” The article on Timothy, by A. K6nter, in Herzoa's Real-Encyklopddie, XVI. 
pp. 167-172, deserves here to be compared ; and not less that by T. Ranke in Prrer’s Evangel. 
Kalender, 1850, pp. 0-74; as well as the Biblische Worterbuch Jar das Chrisliche Volk. 
Stuttgart, 1857 in voce. 


§2. TIME, PLACE, AND DESIGN OF THE COMPOSITION. 


From the Epistle itself we can infer only what follows, as to the time when the ere first 
wrote to Timothy. According to Ohap. i. 8, the Apostle was, when he wrote this letter, on the 
road from Ephesus to Macedonia; while he had left Timothy at the first-named place, and then 
was minded (chap. iii. 14) to return as soon as he could, although he thought a delay quite poe- 
sible. We can almost definitely assume, that nothing is said in the Acts of this stay of the 
Apostle at Ephesus. For the first time he remains there only a very short season (Acts xviii. 
19); the seoond time he had resided there indeed from two to three years, yet it is clear from 
various circumstances, that this journey from Ephesns to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1) cannot be the 
same the Apostle spenks of (1 Tim.i. 8). On this occasion Timothy is not Jeft behind as Bishop 
of the Church at Ephesus; he has rather, according to Acts xx. 8, accompanied the Apostle, 
already three months later, on his farther journey. Besides, Paul was not intending (Acta 
xx. 1) so soon to return to Ephesus as had been his design according td 1 Tim. iii. 14; on the 
contrary, he was on the way to Jerusalem; he did not remain at this time at Ephesua, nay, he 
expresses his foreboding that the elders of that community will see his face no more (Acts xx. 
16, 25). We are hence compelled to infer another journey of Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
and can fix it only after his release from his first imprisonment at Rome.* From the want of 
sufficiently sure historic data, we must be content with a certain measure of probability as to 
the question, how long after the release this letter was written. If we now suppose, that the 


* Mincxer, a. a. 0; p. 6, attempts to justify, but only by a forced method, his view that we are here to understand 
the journey, Acts xviii. 21, to Jerusalem. He explains, solely on internal grounds, the words, B. 81, cis Macsforar, ae 
spurious. The complete impossibility of supposing this one of the journeys, of which we are told in the Acta, is well 
shown by Rurrér. 
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Apostle was early informed of the appearance and geowth of erroneous teachers in Asia Mine 
and Ephesus at that time, then the probability is unavoiduble, that very soon after his releass 
from his chains he hastened thither, and from thence, after leaving Timothy, journeyed to 
Macedonia and Greece. If now we suppose (WiEsELER) that the first imprisonment of Panl 
at Rome was during the years 61-63, then we are induced to place the composition of this 
letter at the end of the year 63, or the beginning of 64. The contents of the letter have 
nothing to prevent our supposing this comparatively early date. 

Where Paul was at the writing of this first Episile, cannot be precisely known. The desig- 
nation of Athens as the place of composition in the teres. Copt. et Erp. lacks every historic 
ground ; and it is equally so with the old subscription found in many manuscripts, as well as 
the Peschito, which gives Phrygia Pacatiana. This last supposition points to a later time, 
since before the age of Constantine the Great, there is no mention of Phrygia Pacatiana, If we 
might suppose that the first Epistle to Timothy was composed shortly after that to Titus, we 
might perhaps have thought of Nicopolis; but the internal probabilities lead us to give to 
this first letter to Timothy the priority among the Pastoral Epistles. Another hypothesis, 
that the letter was sent from Laodicea, would hardly have been received, had not some con- 
founded it, groundlessly, with the émaroAy éx Aaodixeias, to which Col. iv. 16 alludes (Tuxo- 
PHYLACT). From the obscurity which hangs over this less important question, it is best to be 
content with the general suggestion, that the letter was probably composed in Macedonia, at 
least.in its neighborhood. ‘The hypothesis that the letter was written in the prison at Oesarea, 
and contained a charge to Timothy for Macedonia, is tvo forced to deserve a more precise 
refutation.” (De Werte). 

The occasion and purport of this writing are clear enough from the contents. What the 
Apostle at his earlier departure from Ephesus (Acts xx. 29) had feared, he had only too soon 
realized.* Heretical teachers had arisen (chap. i. 4); and Timothy, ‘still comparatively young, 
needed much this counsel and guidance for his action in such a case. We prefer to show 
later the proper character of these erroneous teachers, and to answer better, in our exposition 
of the letter itself, the question in what relation they stand to other like phenomena in the 
apostolic time, since we can then consider together their various features. Enough, that in 
their doctrine there were seen the drives ris Wevdovepou yvooews: (1 Tim. vi. 20), whose 
seeds already showed themselves in the days of Paul; and the Apostle considered the con- 
tradiction between their doctrine and practice on the one side, and his gospel on the other, 
as wholly irreconcilable. With so much greater eagerness he turns his eye toward Timothy, 
because he recalls his youth (chap. iv. 12). He must be warned partly against deviations 
in condact, partly against despondency; and as his position in the church was by no means 
equal to that of the Apostle, he needed a public testimony to the agreement of his teaching 
with that of Paul. To this end, then, the Epistle was written, although his own position and 
that of the church was also keptin view. WH4msELER says somewhat too strongly: “The whole 
composition of the letter presupposes a slight practice and experience of Timothy in the rule 
of the affairs of a Christian community.” However, he was not as yet self-poised and spirit- 
ually ripe, and thus he was not only counselled here to hold fast to the confession and profes- 
sion of the truth, but he was enlightened as to the weighty matters regarding the direction and 
guidance of the church. No farther design for later times, undoubtedly, passed consciously 
through the mind of the Apostle; but he who believes that the Spirit of Truth guided his 
Writing, and cared for the wants of the church in the coming ages also, will find here expressed 
not indeed the fixed forms, in which church polity and the organization of the Christian com- 
munity must move from century to century in all lands, yet their great, unchangeable ground- 
laws, Thus Louraer is right, when he says in his preface: “St. Paul writes this Epistle as a 
model for all Bishops, what they shall teach, and how they shall rule the Christian Church in 
all citcunstances, so that they need not guide Christian men by their own human darkness,” 


* The supposition of Dr. Orro, that the first Epistle to Timothy was written on account of the Corinthian troubles, is 
by no mtens favored by a deeper study of the Epistles to the Corinthians compered with the character of the heretical 
teachers here described. 
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¢ 
$3. CONTENTS AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE. 


For the purpose of a general view of the contents of this Epistle, it will be usefal to give 
here its chief divisions, although their mutual connections can be better explained by the 
exposition itself. After the apostolic greeting, Paul at once (chap. i. 8) recalls the exhortation 
which he had left to Timothy, and gives a short account of the erroneous teachers whom 
he must above all oppose (v. 4). In relation to those who deceitfully present themselves as 
teachers of the Jaw he now brings to view the true meaning of the law (vv. 5-10) in regard 
to which he expresses his personal gratitude for the mercy which had befallen him in his own 
conversion and calling to the service of the Gospel (vv. 11-17). Here he returns to his starting 
point (v. 8), and counsels Timothy to fight the good fight of faith as a soldier, while he recalls 
for bis warning the sad example of two well-known heretics (vv. 19, 20). In the following 
verses he counsels the diligent use of public prayers, whilst he supports his counsel by many 
motives (chap. ii. 1-7), and then in particular shows, how both men and women should conduct 
themselves in this and in the social assemblies of the church (vv. 8-15). This opens the wsy 
(chap. iii.) for his special discourse on the appointment of bishops of the church (vv. 1-18). 
He shows what wants Timothy must particularly consider (vv. 1-8) in the selection of bishops 
and (vv. 9-18) of deacons; as to which he remarks that he expects soon to visit him, but 
writes this beforehand, that Timothy may know how he is to act in the church of God (vv. 14, 15). 
Here follows a passage on the great mystery of godliness (v. 16), which better agrees with the 
connections of the fourth chapter, and leads the Apostle to show in its true light the truth 
preached by him, in contrast to the errors he opposes (chap. iv. 1-5). The Apostle refers to 
the prophets, who predicted the times of apostasy, in which dangerous errors should go hand 
in hand with immoral precepts; but again he passes on (vv. 6-16) in a tone of paternal anxiety, 
to give Timothy various admonitions as to the exercise of his official duty. In the fifth chapter 
he proceeds to write rules of conduct for different classes in the Christian body. Sometimes 
more briefly, sometimes more fully, Paul points out here, how he should act toward the old 
and the young (vv. 1, 2), toward widows in regard to their support by the community (vv. 8-8); . 
farther, what rules he should adopt in his choice of deaconesses, and what should be his 
counsel as to the young widows (vv. 9-16). In regard to the elders he gives many observa- 
tions, partly how the church (vv, 17, 18), partly how Timothy himself must act in various con- 
ditions and circumstances (vv. 19-22); in which he offers a wholesome rule for his own health 
(v. 28), and he adds a general counsel, rich in the knowledge of human nature (vv. 24, 25), 
which shall make him cautious in judgment of others. In the last chapter his advice is directed 
partly to the church, in reference to different classes. He informs servants how they must 
conduct themselves toward unbelieving as well as believing masters (vv. 1, 2), while immedi- 
ately after follows a strong rebuke to those who, from impure motives, preach another doctrine 
than that of the Apostle (vv. 8-5). In view of their insatiable covetousness, the Apostle shows 
the indivisible connection of godliness and contentment, and warns against the love of money, 
which is not only for the individual, but the charch, the root of many evils (vv. 6-10). In oppo- 
sition to this bad state of things, Timothy must remain true to his high calling (vv. 11-16) 
and fight the good fight of faith, remembering his own good confession, and that of his suffering 
Saviour, as well as his hope of the glorious appearing of Obrist. Here, perhaps, the Epistle 
would fitly close; yet the thought of the richer members of the community draws out a 
special warning from the Apostle’s heart (vv. 17, 18), whilst his love of Timothy compels 
him once more to gather all his counsels in a strong, closing exhortation, which he then seals 
with his benediction (vv. 19-21). | 

From this summary sketch, it appears that there is to be found here no systematic order 
of thought, as, 6. g. in the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, but a free, natural outpouring 
of the Apostle’s heart. It is impossible to show any organic connection, but rather the varied 
counsels of this letter remind us of pearls of varied color and size, yet strung on one threac. 
The spirit remains one and the same in all these exhortations, so that the remark of our old 
Starke is just: ‘The style is plain, simple, and artless, yet pointed and impressive, asa father 
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fs wont to write to his son, caring more for the quality of the things than the nicety of the 
words, Yet there shines everywhere a lofty spirit and a great truth, which a teacher, the 
oftener he rightly reads and reflects on, discovers more and more.” 


‘ §4. LITERATURE. 


Beside the authors already named in the first Genera] Introduction, we may compare Wirt- 
acs: de vith Timothei breviarium, in the Miscellanea Sacra, II. Herborn, 1712, 2d ed. p. 557 
eteeg. T. A. Weasonerper: The First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, newly translated and 
expounded, 1810. G. E. Lzo: Epist. prim. ad Timoth. Grace cum comment. perpetuo, 1887. 
J. Brnnman: Seds éavep. év capxi, or, Critic. Dissertat. on 1 Tim, iii. 16. London, 1741. 
Jj. @ Borxuarptr: Dissert. Theol. Inaug. de loco1 Tim, iii. 16. Lips. 1786. The Treatise 
on this Epistle, in the New Testament by O. v. Gertacu. Dr, H. L. Heusner: Practical Eepo- 
sition of the New Test.,4 vols, Potsdam, 1859, containing both Epistles to Timothy; and others. 
[In addition to the English expository ~works named in the General Introduction, we may 
refer to a few which should be consulted in regard to the special topics of the first Epistle. 
The history of the heresies in St. Paul’s time is handled with much ingenuity by Sranzey: 
Comm. on Ep. Corinth., whose theory, however partial as to the Gnostic traces in other parts 
of the New Testament, has strong confirmation in the Pastoral Epistles. We should name 
epecially also Scuarr’s Apostol. Church, B. IV. ch. 8. This work, although of German 
authorship, stands foremost in learning and ability among all which have been written in 
our own language. Burton: Lectures, has given much light on the Jewish origin of these 
heresies. See also, for some striking observations, the late commentary of T. L. Davizs: 
Epp. to Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon. London, 1866. In regard to the primitive rule 
of deaconess, v. Howson: Deaconesses, London, 1862, and the admirable volume of J. M. Lup- 
Low: Woman's Work in the Church, London, 1866. The vexed question of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery, as connected with these Epistles, has employed many writers in the English 
Church; but as they are of more ecclesiastical than exegetical value, they are not here 
mentioned.— Tr. } 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


TIMOTHY. 


I, 


Superscription, and wish for Blessing. 


Cx. I 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]* by [according to] the com- 


mandment’ of God our Saviour,’ an 


2 Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from 


Lord Jesus Christ,‘ which ts our hope; 
od 


our’ Father and Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]* our Lord. 


® [letin: Incipit ad Timocheun bear 
Ver. 


. 1.—{ cov 3 ys 
Heathen Hs Cwrhpos hucy ; 
Ga ee ae Jesus Christ. 
uscules, eft out, or 

; in Recepia, 


9 
3 "lycod; £0 
cus the eame.—E. H.) be 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul. See, in reference to his person, 
the statements of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
preceding Pauline Epistles.—By the command- 
ment, car’ éxerayfy. The Apostle begins his work 
thes, because he would enforce his apostolic author. 
ity against heretical teachers. The same expression 
ocears in Titus i. 3, and refers to the Divine commiz- 
tion of the Apostle, the foundation of which was 
ddaua Se0¥, to which he alludes in other places, as 
2 Tim. i. 1 (comp. Gal. i. 1). We do not, however, 
discover in this an undesigned expression of his con- 
fidence in the Divine origin and character of his 
spostieship (Matthies), We believe, rather, that the 
Apostle uses this word designedly, in order to give 
to his admonitions their due authority.—God our 
Saviour, cerfpos fusy (comp. Jude, 25; Luke i, 
47). The representation of God the Father as Sa- 
viour is peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles; while in 


English Version : The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy ; which 
a translation of the title in the Recepia. us 
more Aqees ae of "Iyo. Xpeor., the reading of the Recepfa, and of Lachmann also. The 

° Ao '° ° 
. l.—{xar’ émrayfv. 8o all the authorities. The Sinaiticus has «ar éxayyeAiay = according to the promise, 
m=, i. 1. Bat'the trne reading, doubtless, is the received.—E, H z 
the order of these words varies 


Omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf ; found in the Sinaiticus. 


-) 
much in the later M8S. See Tischendorf; so 


according to Huther.—E. H.] 


laced es before Suriess 
t to be omitted ; is omi our author in his text.—E. H.) 
hmann and Tischendo a Be 


rf, sup by the weightiest authorities. The Sinaiti- 


the other Pauline Epistles, the name is usually given 
to Christ. It is obvious that this name is applied to 
the Father, in view of that which He has done, 
through Christ, for the salvation of mankind.—Our 
hope. One of those rich expressions which lose 
their power and beauty in any paraphrase (comp. 
John xi. 25; Col. i. 27; Eph. ii, 14, and similar 
passages). The conception is as little exhausted, 
whether we consider Christ exclusively as the foun- 
dation, or exclusively as the object of hope; rather 
both conceptions are to be so blended, that we 

see in Christ the living centre of the Christian hope. 
“ In eo solo residet tota salutis nostra materia ;” 
Calvin. It is Christ, in and through whom alone our 
hope in the Divine cearnpla is realized. 

Ver, 2. Own son in the faith, yonoly réuvg, 
not xara odpxa, but éy axlere; which last word 
must not be joined with ynely, but with réxry, 
and denotes the sphere in which the relationship has 
grown between Paul and Timothy (comp. 1 Cor. iv 
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14-17; Gal. iv. 19). Titus, in chap. i. 4, is greeted 
with the same name of honor, xara xowhy ailo- 
ry. The Apostle feels inwardly moved to give 
such prominence to the bond which unites him in 
Timothy; and from this spring of inner love now 
bursts his noble intercessory prayer. [The English 
Version reads, “in the faith ;” but it is better ‘in 
faith.’ So Conybeare, and others. Alford and 
Wordsworth, however, retain the former reading.— 
‘W.]—Grace, meroy, and peace. A new charac- 
teristic of the Pastoral Epistles, that mercy is named 
in the salutation, while elsewhere St. Paul is wont to 
entreat only grace and peace for his readers (com- 
pare, however, Gal. vi. 16; Jude 2), It is not pos- 
sible that a writer of fiction would have allowed such 
slight deviations ; he would rather have been careful 
to copy, as literally as possible, the Apostle’s usual 
form of salutation. This difference gives us an in- 
ternal proof, in its degree, of the genuineness of the 
Epistle. The chief motive by which the Apostle felt 
himself compelled, from the fulness of his heart, to 
join this third word to the other two, was doubtless 
his own personal feeling, As his life drew nearer 
its close, and he felt more deeply his weakness, his 
coming end, the fAeos was the foundation of his 
hope; and for Timothy, too, with grace and peace, 
it was the one thing needful. “‘ Misertcordia dicit 
gratiam quasi tenerworem erga miserabiles, et hujus 
misericordie divine experientia affert habtlitatem ad 
ministertum evangelicum,” vers, 18, 16; Bengel. 
We may call grace the highest good for the guilty, 
mercy for the suffering, and peace for the struggling 
disciple of the Lord. In its harmony, this ravish- 
ing threefold chord expresses all the spiritual gifts 
which the Christian should ask for himself and his 
brethren.—Christ Jesus. Here, as very frequently 
in the Epistles to Timothy, the official name, The 
Christ, in which the Messianic promises are fulfilled, 
: placed before the name of the historic person, 
esus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As it was not necessary for Timothy to be 
assured of the apostolic authority of Paul, since he 
had not the least doubt of it, it becomes more evi- 
dent here that the Apostle attaches to it a high sig- 
nificance, when it is named even in the beginning of 
this letter, We often hear the superficial notion 
advanced, that the Apostles, as the first witnesses of 
the personal appearing of Christ, had some advan- 
tage over later teachers, but that there is, after all, 
no essential inequality. If this were true, the Pas- 
toral Epistles would have, in many respects, an en- 
tirely different character, We hear in them not 
merely an elder teacher addressing his younger 
brethren in office, not merely a spiritual father ad- 
dressing his son, but an Apostle giving exhortations 
to his youthful fellow-laborers, in a tone which ad- 
mits no contradiction, and expects nothing but obe- 
dience for Christ’s sake in all he prescribes and 
ordains (comp. 2 Cor. vii. 15, 16). If we once 
admit that the spirit of truth was given to each one 
(xpds 7d cuupépoy, 1 Cor. xii, 7), it lies in the very 
nature of the case, that with the munus apostolicum 
qué tale, charismata were joined, which other teach- 
ers of the church could not enjoy, or, at least, to the 
same degree, The Lord, who has appointed some 
apostles, and some evangelists (Eph. iv. 11, 12), bas 


by no means made the latter equal to the former. 
This misconception of the principle of authority 
begets the most unchecked wilfulness and private 
opinion, and brings us not to the feet of the Apos- 
tle, but under the sceptre of every writer who may 
place himself and his word above that of St. Paul, 
The recognition of the apostolic authority is the best 
palladium against the threefold enemy which aseails 
the evangelical church in our day—Mysticism, Ra 
tionalism, and Romanism; comp. P, JaLacuyer, 
pis abeaee du Nouveau Testam., Paris, 1851; espe- 
cially p. 51-89. 

2. The recognition of Jesus Christ as our hope 
involves, if it have any significance whatever, the 
recognition of His real divinity. If the Lord be 
nothing more than a mere man, as many modern 
theologians represent, then we are not free to call 
Him our hope, without narrowing greatly our con- 
ception of its meaning. The Scriptures pronounce 
a fearful judgment upon all who trust in an arm 
of flesh; comp. Jer. xvii. 5, 6; Ps, cxviii. 8, 9; 
exlvi. 8. 

8. The apostolic benediction, ‘‘ Grace, mercy, 
and peace,” illustrates the character of the 
as essentially different not only from the law, but 
from every merely human and philosophic system of 
religion. AJl grace, mercy, and peace which God 
can bestow, come to us only through and in com- 
munion with His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ; comp. 
John xiv, 6, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The significance of Paul’s title, the Apostle of 
the Lord.—Paul the Apostle, for all ages and centa- 
ries,—The calling of Paul to the apostolic office a 
good to all Christendom.—The nature, foundation, 
and value of the apostolic authority.—God the Se- 
viour of all men, but especially of those that believe 
(1 Tim. iv, 10).—Christ the Lord of the Church.— 
Christ our hope: (1.) What does this name involve ? 
(2.) What does it demand ?—Christ (1.) can be our 
hope, for He is the true God ; (2.) will be our ho 
for He is the Mediator between God and man; (3.) 
must be our hope, for there is salvation in no other. 
—The communion of saints.—The strong tie that 
unites together spiritual fathers and their children.— 
The high value of the gospel blessings.—The grace, 
the mercy, and the peace of God, in their relation to 
the faith, the love, and the hope of the Christian.— 
Jesus Christ the source whence all spiritual blessings 
flow to us.—What must the Christian ask first and 
chiefly for his brethren ? 

OstanpeR: If Paul be a messenger of God, we 
ought to his writings as nothing else than 
the infallible word of God (Luke x. 16)—No man 
ought to preach without a due calling in the chureb 
(Heb, v. 4).—Anrton: The majesty of God can only 
be constantly and lovingly manifest in the face of 
Jesus Christ. If Christ be our hope, then we cer- 
tainly must not rest our hope on the sainta, or on 
our own merit, but ize Christ as the only Re- 
deemer.—The office and work of the preacher are 
means by which spiritual sons and daughters are born 
to God (Philem. 10).—Lanor’s Opus bibl,: Every 
believing reader of benedlction should put him- 
self in the place of Timothy, and make it his own, 
since he knows and honors God as his Father, and 
Christ as his Lord. 


CHAPTER I. 3-11. 1? 


IL. 


Occasion for the writing of this Epistle-—Preliminary description and condemnation 
of the heretical teachers who had we ae i at Ephesus, who misunderstood 
equally the nature both of the Law an of the Gospel. 


Cu. I. 8-11. 


3 As‘ I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia, 
4 that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other doctrine, Neither give 

heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions [questionings], 

rather than godly edifying Fthe dispensation of God]* which is in faith: so do. 
5 Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
6 conscience, and of faith unfeilgned: From which some having swerved have 
7 turned aside unto vain jangling; Desiring to be teachers of the law; under- 
8 standing [considering] neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. But we 
9 know that the law 7s good, if a man use” it lawfully; Knowing this, that the 


law is not made [set forth = posita] for a righteous man, but for the lawless and - 


disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the unhol 
10 murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers,‘ for man-slayers, 


and profane, for 
or whore- 


mongers, for them that detile themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, 

for perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound 
11 doctrine: According to the glorious gospel [the gospel of glory] of the blessed 

God, which was committed to my trust [which I have been entrusted with]. 


1 Ver. 8.—{No Agia to xabic. Lachmann brackets vers. 5-17; but this scarcely meets the case. Perhaps we 


had better supply, w. 
a a 
Ver. 4 


our author, at the end of ver. 4, 90 now also I exhort thee. So likewise Conybeare and How- 
-—Dispensation (Haushaltung), according to the reading oixovouiay, instead of the oixoSopuiay of the Recepia, 


which has scarcely any critical confirm:tion at all. The reading oixovouiay is supported by such weighty authoritics 


iow also by the Sinaiticus), that its acou 


cannot be doubted. Matthdi says: ‘‘ oixovomiay, tla omnes omnino mei, 
ae i quidem, qué scholia habent, etiam in tis uli quoque interpretes editi. 


oixoSouiay nihil nisi error est typothe- 


larunm Erasmi, 8 cum v confuso nisi Erasmus deliberate tla correzerit ad latinum: edificationem ;” Huther. 


8 
E. H.) 


Ver. 8.—{Lachmann, on the authority of A., reads xpyjonroa; tho rest have xpyra. So also the Sinaiticus.— 


4 Ver. 9.—{warpoAgats, nyTpoAwas. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinaiticus, instead of warpa., wyrpa.—E. H.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 3. t. For the occasion and object 
of this exhortation, see the Introduction. Timothy 
must remain at Ephesus, spocuetva: (the same word 
oceurs in Acts xviii. 18), in order, by his presence, 
to oppose the evil which was becoming apparent 
there. The simplest explanation of this sonrewhat 
éingular phrase, is, that Paul had already, at Ephe- 
sas, given this injunction to Timothy, and had then 
left him in order to set out on his journey to Mace- 
donia. According to Chrysostom, the form in which 
this admonition is couched is a proof of the friend- 
ly spirit of the Apostle towards Timothy: “ ob 
yap tcrev: twérata, 003 éxdrevoa, o8t rapiveca, 
dara rl; wapexdrecd oe."—Some. In other places, 
also, the Apostle speaks, without any personal desig- 
Ration, of those whom he calls upon Timothy to 
oppose (vers. 6, 19; chap. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 18). 
Timothy knew them from his own experience, and 
needed, therefore, no more exact advice. He was to 

them, not at once publicly (Matthies), yet in 
an earnest and emphatic way, to teach no other doc- 
trine than that which the Apostle had before deliv- 
ered. ‘Erepo3:8acxadcivy (comp. chap. vi. 8; Tit. i. 
13). The word indicates the strange elements that 
may mingle with the teaching of the gospel, and 
easily assume a character hostile to it. The same 
Warning Paul had already given, in another form, to 


the elders of the church (Acts xx. 29). The pure 
doctrine, in which men must steadfastly abide, is 
naturally, in his thought, identical with his gospel 
(2 Tim. ii. 8). 

Ver. 4. Fables and endless genealogies 
(comp. Tit. i. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. 
iii. 9). It is difficult to know with certainty what 
peso: and ‘yeveadoyla: are here specially meant. 
From all that we gather, however, in this Epistle, it 
is most probable that reference is made to fables of 
Jewish form and origin, which were endlessly spun 
out, and had called forth much dispute in the 
church, “ Althuugh there were many fables among 
the heathen, yet the Apostle has in special view the 
Jewish tradittones ; for it was asserted that Moses 
bad not written down all the mysteries revealed by 
God, but had given much orally to the elders, by 
whom they were handed down asa traditional law, 
or Kabbala, although these Jewish notions were 
mostly of their own invention, and in part, too, 
drawn from heathen philosophy;* Starke. The 
senetopa! records here mentioned appear also to 

ave been mainly of Jewish origin, and, as we know, 
were held in high repute, and gave occasion for 
many useless and curious questions; although we 
need not entirely exclude a reference to the doctrine 
of Emanation, taught by the heretical schools. The 
(nthoes are nothing but the fvolish questions (Tit. 
iii, 9), which lead to strife and discord. This love 
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of fables and genealogies is held by the Apostle in 
such great aversion, because it furnished such mate- 
rial for dispute, rather than for a right knowledge 
of the essential way of redemption (oixovopla). 
“ MGAAoy, non semper comparationis sed sap'us cor- 
rectionis ef oppositionis nota est (comp. 2 Tim. i. 
7 :” Glassius. Most commentators that the 
clause which begins the third verse should be under- 
stood to cloge at the end of the fourth verse, with 
an oSrw xa) vuy wapaxade, which certainly might be 
most fitly inserted in this place. Otherwise it must 
be supposed that the Apostle, after a long digression 
(vers. 5-7), takes up again, at ver. 18, the thread of 
the broken exhortation ; ver. 5 or ver. 12 forms no 
perfect conclusion. 

Ver. 5. The end of the commandment. It 
is a question, whether reference is made to the com- 
mand given by Paul, in: ver. 8, to Timothy, or, in a 
wider sense, to the Divine commandment in general, 
which Timothy is to impress upon his hearera. The 
latter is the more probable, since the Apostle begins 
forthwith to oppose « false view of the Mosaic law. 
“‘TlapayyeAla, practical teaching as the chief ele- 
ment of the 3:3acxaArla by:alvovoa; a contract to the 
pidsa;” De Wette.—End; Luther: The sum, as 
this word designates that to which we are chiefly to 
look, and toward which we are to strive, ‘‘ The 
ultimate aim of all the admonitions of the Christian 

reacher should be practical—to call out a true 
ove;” Olshausen. Even to Timothy, Paul writes 
very little of the mysteries of Christianity, that, by 
his example, he may yet more put to shame this ger- 
minal Pahagrroroaeiar eras | out of a pure heart, 
&c. Love, “the bond of all Christian virtues,” the 
fruit of the tree, whose root, faith, is presup 
as already existing, and commended at the close of 
the exhortation, This love can only spring out of a 
pure heart, cleansed from all selfishness and evil de- 
sires ; out of a good conscience, which, being free 
from the guilt of sin, and reconciled with God, can 
then first love in truth; and from an unfeigned 
faith.—Unfeigned, druméxpiros ; that is, no empty 
thought or fancy, but a spiritual light and spiritual 
life not consisting in words, but in a living assurance 
of the heart, and proving its life in its fruite, With- 
out real faith there is no good conscience ; without a 
reconciliation of the conscience there is no pure 
heart ; without a pure heart there is no true Chris- 
tian love conceivable. Thus all are blended in the 
closest union. [Alford: “It is faith—not the pre- 
tence of faith, the mere Scheinglaube of the hypo- 
crite... . Wiesinger well remarka, that we see that 
the general character of these false teachers, as of 
those inst whom Titus is warned, was not so 
much error in doctrine, as leading men astray from 
the earnestness of the loving Christian life to use- 
less and vain questionings, ministering only strife.”} 

Ver. 6. From which... vain jangling. 
“ay, that is, from the Christian dispositions and 
virtues mentioned in ver. 5. The polemic character 
of the Epistle of Paul appears immediately after the 
statement of the réAos rijs . The here- 
tics were separatists, deroyfoarres ; they had failed 
of the end which the Apostle has set forth—the 
same word occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii, 18— 
and were thus astray in a false path, because they 
had turned els paraodrcylay. The etymology indi- 
cates the meaning of this word, which, besides, is 
found only here. (Tit. i. 10, parasdAdyor occurs). 
Here is 8 that waste of words, that empty 
talk, -a which there can be found no rational sense, 


no unity of conviction. Compare the BdBnros 
xevopwrias (chap. vi. 20), and the BéBnAo «al 
i ated piso (1 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. iii, 9). The 
character of this vain jangling is more exactly de- 
fined by what immediately follows, in ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. Teachers at the law, vouod:3doxaro1, 
not in a good, but in a bad, unevangelical sense of 
this word; men who so mixed together law and gos. 
pel, that the latter was weakened, and who would 
likewise force a Mosaic system upon the Christian, in 
the notion that they themselves had pierced deeper 
than others into its nature and spirit. It is the same 
Jewish legalism, which, in its special relation to the 
Gentiles, the Apostle opposes in Rom. xii. 17 and 
Gal, vi. 20; because, in its inmost spirit, it is in 
irreconcilable conflict with Christian truth and free. 
dom. In the keenest way, throughout the following 
verses, it is held up to view in its utter nakedness, 
ph voouvres, x.7.A. “ Bonus ange sain esae intelli- 
gens, simuque certus: tatis, inquit Paulus, ufrum 
deest ;” Bengel. They themselves understand nak 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm. If we may 
draw a distinction between these two expressions, 
the former seems to mean the subjective opinions, 
the expressed ideas, the fictions of these men; while 
the second designates tle objective views, the mate- 
rial, on which they based their convictions with the 
greatest confidence, but into which, according to the 
assertion of Paul, oan had no hay aman So 
also Raphelius: “‘ Qué neque ea, untur satie 
intelligant, re guibus de robe loquantur, con- 
siderant.” hat these vopod:38dexadro: held as to 
the unaltered authority of the Mosaic law, rested on 
their plain ignorance of the very purpuse of the 
law; which is therefore, in the 8th and following 
verses, designedly placed by the Apostle in its true 
light. It appears, also, from this whole argument, 
that these heretics were not already separated from 
the community, or in opposition to it—in which case 
Timothy could have had no further influence over 
them—but they were still within its pale. It is wor- 
thy of note, too, that they continually sought author 
ity in the writings of the Old Testament for their 
half-beathen speculations, 

Ver. 8& But we know. An authoritative 
apostolic of8aynev, of quite other worth than that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees (John ix. 29, 31). The 
Apostle places the declaration of his knowledge, 
which he had learned in the school of the Holy 
Ghost, against the t view of the false Gnosis, 
Perhaps its advocates thought to raise a sus- 
picion against him, as if he despised the law, or, at 
least, denied it any real worth, He opposes to this 
his doctrine, which he fully knows will be received 
by Timothy—that the law is good (properly, beauti- 
ful, xadds), and in iteelf blameless (comp. Rom, vii. 
12); yet only on condition that every man use the 
same lawfully, voufuws, which was not done by these 
heretics, A play upon the word; as if to say, that 
the law must be fulfilled according to law. We 
have special cause to be thankful that the true defi- 
nition of the law has been so fully stated by Paul in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as rightly 
to explain 1 Tim. i. 8-10. Nopluos is the use 
the law by the man who allows it to exercise its 
proper office, who is brought by it to a knowledge 
of his own ein and liability to punishment, “ Thie 
knowledge will give us ita spirit and intent—not 
room for idle questions and subtleties, nor for self. 
deception through a feigned and outward righteous- 
nessa. This lawful use of the law is meant by Christ, 
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whea He promises life to thuse who keep the law 
(Luke x. 28; chap. xviii. 20, e& seg.);” Von Ger- 
lach. It is self-evident, also, that Paul in this place 
speaks not of the hearer or the reader of the law, 
but solely of its application by its teachers, who may 
well reflect on the verses which follow. 

Ver. 9. That the law is not made for a 
righteous man. It is not strange that this 
should at first awaken supprise in many readers, and 
that, at the time of the Refurmation, it should have 
been controverted by Agricola. The first question 
is, whom the Apostle means by this righteous man— 
a question which is at once answered by the antithe- 
sis fulluwing it, dyduos 88, «.7.A. In distinction 
from this, the person meant by &{xasos may be one 
whose life is righteous and moral according to the 
requirements of the law. But since, according to 
the invariable doctrine of the Apostle, all who are 
under the law are also under the curse of the law, so 
that by the works of the law no flesh can be justi- 
fied (Gal. iii. 10; Rom. iii. 20), it follows, that by 
the righteous Christian man must be meant one who 
has been justified by faith in Christ, and wholly re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit Yat per justificationem, 
ef per sanctificationem). Of such a man Paul says, 
that the law is not made for him, yvduos od xeiraz. 
As the article is wanting before duos, it may be 
thought that only a general proposition js stated as 
to the nature and purpose of any moral code (Chry- 
sostom, Brentano). But the mention of the gospel 
in contrast with the law (ver. 11), and the argument 
against the voyodiSdonaro (ver. 7), imperatively re- 
quires us here to understand the Mosaic law alone. 
On the omission of the article, see Winer’s Gram- 
mar, in loco. This law, then, is not made for the 
righteous man; that is, it is not given to him, as 
sich, When De Wette says, “ This view of the law 
seems foreign to the Apostle,” he seems to for- 
get entirely such passages as Gal. v. 18-23. The 
thought, that the letter of the Mosaic law 
no mure binding force for the redeemed in Christ, is 
so entirely Pauline, that it forms one of the main 
pillars of his whole doctrinal structure. It certainly 
gives also a fulfilment of the law from the Christian 
standpoint, as it is announced in Rom. iii. 31; viii. 
4, and in other places. But in this p the 
Apostle expressly shows its meaning for the wholly 
unconverted, in order to expose more clearly the 
folly of those heretics who will put the law by the 
side of, or even above the gospel, for the Christian. 
[Augustin on Ps. i: “Justus non est sub lege, quia 
tn lege Domini est voluntas gus; qui enim in lege 
est, secundum legem agitur ; tle ergo liber est ; hic 
servus.” Hooker, Keel. Pol., B.1, ¢. 8 “A law 
is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. The 
rule of Divine operation is the definitive appoint- 
ment of God’s own wisdom set down within Himself. 
The rule of natural agents that work by necessity is 
the determination of the wisdom of God, known to 
God, but not unto them. The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the venture that reason giveth 
concerning the goodness of those things which they 
are todo. .. . Neither must we suppose that there 
needeth one rule to know the good, and another the 
evil by. For he that knoweth the straight, doth 
even thereby discern the crooked. Goodness in 
actions is like unto straightness; wherefore, that 
which is done well, we term right..—W.]—But 
for the lawless. In contrast to this. true spirit 
of law, the Apostle now names a long list of evil- 
doers, for whom the law remained in full force; a 


list in which one familiar with the Pauline writings 
will not expect completeness, systematic order, or 
logical strictness, in its various conceptions; yet 
which by no means lacks connection, and has clearly 
this thought at the bottom, that they who are most 
zealous for the law often most grossly transgress it 
(comp. Rom. ii, 20). He names, at the outset, two 
by two, six classes of wicked men—dydyos rad 
ayvumordxros ; that is, such as care nothing for the 
law, and have altogether refused obedience to it 
(comp. Titus i, 6-10); éeeBéor wal duaprodcis, god- 
less (comp. Titus ii, 12) and gross sinners, who have 
no fear of God in their hearts (comp. Rom. iv. 5; 
v. 6). Here the hostile attitude toward God be- 
comes more prominent, while the preceding two are 
violators of the law in general. ’Avoclois xa BeBh- 
Aos blend both the first conceptions, as the irre- 
ligious and profane, here depicted, are alike de 
spisers of the Holy God, and of His holy law. Here 
fullow, more in detail, certain specimina mali, from 
which we may suppose that, with the exception of 
the last evtttum, éxidpxos, the various statutes of the 
second table passed before the mind of the Apostle. 
He names the murder of father and mother—those 
El en the first commandment with promise 
ph. vi. 2), and grossly abuse their parents (xarpa 
Aolas; 3 roy warépa driud(ey, rérrey 4 wrelvey ; 
Hesychius), Murderer, consequently a breaker of 
the sixth commandment, d»8popdvors; in the New 
Testament an &xaf Aecydéuevoy. Further, those who 
sin against the seventh commandment, commit forni- 
cation with women (xépyas), or with the male sex 
(&poevoxoiras), comp. Rom. i. 27; both natural and 
unnatural crime (comp. Levit. xix. and xxiii.), Then 
follow transgressions of the eighth commandment, 
here wholly concerning men—the sin of ma 
ing, specially forbidden in Exodus xxi. 16; Deut. 
xxiv, 7; dv8parodiorais, plagiariis. It was, besides, 
no rare crime among the Greeks to steal boys or 
girls, that they might be sold into slavery. Lastly 
follow those who break the ninth commandment, 
Webora:, éxlopxo:; such as deliberately speak false- 
ood, or swear to a falsehood, or break an oath 
already taken. By the following ef re repoy, x.7.A., 
we may suppose meant tra ion against the 
tenth commandment, which is here omitted. We 
find, however, in this catalogus criminum, no orderly 
reference to the commandments of the first table ; 
and Bengel has clearly gone too far, when he writes, 
* Paulua pro ordine decalogi hie nominat injustos.” 
This is true only of the second half of the deca- 
logue.—And if there be any other thing that 
is contrary to sound doo . Sound doctrine 
—one of the expressions characteristic of the Pas- 
toral Epistles (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 3; Titus ii. 1, and 
elsewhere). Not healthful doctrine is meant (Lu- 
eel nor a sound morality (Leo), but the Christian 
teaching in general is approved in its inner sound- 
nessa, a8 Opposed to the pnara:odAoyla of the heretics, 
This phrase is used also to express those symptoms 
of disease which St, Paul saw with grief springing 
up in the church (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 17). [It is ob. 
servable that the word “wholesome” occurs nine 
times in the Pastoral Epistles, and always in refer- 
ence to doctrine ; Wordsworth.—W. 
Ver. 11. According to the glorious gospel 
... committed to my trust. Kard is not used 
here for the more exact definition of sound doctrin 
as some have thought; for, in that case, rf woul 
have to be repeated before xard; nor need it be 
supposed in apposition to dyrixe:ra:, which would 
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give a very awkward conclusion. Verse 11 is an 
addition, which refers to the whole preceding line 
of thought, and means that, according to the goepel 
of Paul, the law has no other purpose than that fully 
explained in vers. 6-10. The Apostle would have 
us understand, that his view of the law is not the 
fruit of his private opinion, but rather the true sum- 
mary of the gospel committed to him. This qualifi- 
cation of the gospel is really apologetic. The gospel 
of glory, rijs 8é&ns, not signifying fy8otor (Heyden- 
reich), in the sense of blessed, glorious doctrine, but 
the gospel by which the glory of God in Christ has 
become manifest to the world; whose especial and 
chief substance is this Divine glory (2 Cor. iv. 4), 
and indeed the glory of the blewsed God, rot paxa- 
piov @eou (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 15). If God Himself be 
blessed, then the revelation of His glory, which has 
been proclaimed, not through the law, but through 
the gospel, will be full of blessing. Perhaps the 
repeated use of the epithet in this Epistle has a cer- 
tain reference to the system of Aons taught by the 
heretics, This gospel is committed in trust to Paul, 
8 émioretOny tyé. A peculiarly Pauline construc- 
tion, on which, comp. Winzr, Gramm. N, T., p. 
40. In other places, too, the Apostle speaks with 
warmth of this his dear prerogative; as Rom. xv. 
16; Eph. iii. 8; Col. i. 25. Those who oppose the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, are therefore 
wrong in thinking such emphatic reference to his 
person and his office at all extraordinary, The con- 
sciousness which Paul had of his high calling, rises 
with redoubled power as he contends with the here- 
tics; and in this letter to his friend and scholar he 
follows the warm outpouring of his spirit, not in a 
logical order, yet in harmony with his whole thought, 
as we read in vers. 12-17. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Two opposite views, in regard to the character 
and condition of the early Christian Church have 
prevailed, with more or less success, in our time, 
both of which are disproved in the opening verses 
of the first Pastoral Epistle. In the one view, it is 
thought that the apostolic age was a kind of para- 
disaic state of the young community—a state full of 
love, and innocence, and purity; in contrast with 
which the post-apostolic age seems a fall, like that 
of our first parents (Thiersch, and others). In the 
other view, there was at first only a chaos of mani- 
fold parties and tendencies, out of which there 
gradually rose, in the second century, after many 
conciliatory efforts, the harmonious structure of the 
Catholic church (Tibingen school), But the little 
we have already learmmed from the Epistle to Timothy 
neither favors the one nor the other view. It is 
apparent that already, soon after A. D. 60, heresies 
and factions sprang up in the church, hostile to the 
original spirit of Christianity, which the Apostle be- 
lieved that he must oppose with all his energy. We 
find that the germs of Gnosticism, whose formal 
development we can trace in the second century 
under manifold shapes, were already broadcast in 
the second half of the first century, But, on the 
other hand, this error appears only as a fleck of rust 
on the pure metal of that truth, earlier taught and 
fully acknowledged. We see the Apostle, clothed 
with an authority which no one can defy with impu- 
nity, and rising high above the strife of parties. His 
gospel is no other in substance than that proclaimed 


by his fellow-Aposties, and by his and their co 
workers, His word becomes the sharp but healthful 
corrective of the errorists, who have gained head so 
early; and it remains the norm of its development 
for the church, in the second and the succeeding 
centuries, 

2. The characteristic marks of the heretics of the 
first century rise here already to our view. A sickly 
search after the discovery of the unattainable, with 
a thankless misconception of simple truth ; an undue 
valuing of lesser things, with a depreciation of the 
essentials of Christianity; a striving after their owr 
honor, while they cared little for the edification of 
believers ; a fastening of their own philosophic theo- 
ries on the falsely-interpreted letter of the Scrip- 
tures, w spirit they sadly misconceived ; a denial 
of the practical nature of Christianity, while its real 
freedom is abused as an allowance to the flesh; s 
falsehood as to the special relation between the law 
and the gospel of Christ ;—all these symptoms of 
disease are found anew, in countless forms, among 
the sectaries and heretics of later days. 

8. The Apostle is alike removed from the one- 
sided view either of a love without faith, or of 3 
faith without love. He will neither have the fruit 
without the tree, nor the tree without the fruit. He 
knows only the one requirement of the gospel— 
love; yet only the love blossoming in a heart puri- 
fied through faith. Here, as afterwards more fre- 
quently, purity of faith and purity of conscience are 
linked in their inmost relationsbip. 

4. “Love, out of a pure heart,” &e. In this 
statement of the chief requisite of Christianity there 
is confirmed the essential unity of theology end 
morality, whose arbitrary separation so often does 
unmeasured injury to each, and has kept many from 
the right understanding of the gospel. 

5. We have here a weighty help toward answer 
ing the question, how far the Mosaic law has a bind- 
ing power. But fully to understand the Apostle’s 
mode of thought upon this subject, the Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians must be specially com- 
pared, Here, also, Paul appears the same glowing 
aud zealous advocate, as he had before shown him- 
self, of the right of Christian freedom. While he 
exalts the worth of the law in its own proper sphere, 
beyond any disparagement, he shows its entire in- 
sufficiency whenever it is placed by the side of, or 
above the l. 

6. We find the chief forms of Judaism in the 
time of our Lord, again existing in His earliest 
church—Pharisaism and Sadduceeism. Against this 
united power of self-righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, the disciple no less than the Master is pledged 
to bear the sword of the Spirit with all power (Matt. 
xvi, 6 

1A precept, of the first importance in pastoral 
theology, is here given by the Apostle to the preach- 
ers of the Word. It is not enough to preach the 
truth free from all error; but they are also bound to 
contend with every energy against error. Persecu- 
tion of heretics is indced unchristian and unevan- 
gelical, and its frightful traces remain on many & 
page of Church history, marked with blood and 
tears, Yet he would be no less to blame, who, like 
Timothy a ruler in the church, capable of large in 
fluence, should allow the errorist to go unchecked, 
and remain satisfied, if not himself corrupted by the 
leaven of error. The bee whigh has lost its sting 
can produce no more honey. The saying of Calvim 
is that of every true witness of Jesus Christ: “A 
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dog barks loudly when-one seizes his master; and 
should I be silent when the truth of God is as- 
sailed?” Polemics against leading heretics ought 
not to be the chief staple of gospel preaching ; nor 
should this be wholly and always lost sight of. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


No doctrine should be permitted or preached in 
the church but the unadulterated apostolic doctrine. 
—The relation of Mythology to Christianity.—The 
difference between the holy “mystery of the gos- 
pel,” and a sickly mysticism.—A sermon whose first 
and last fruit is strife and dispute, instead of the 
promotion of the Divine way of redemption, is 
thereby self-condemned.—The sum of the command- 
ment : (1.) No Christianity without love; (2.) no 
Christian love without purity of heart; (3.) no 
parity of heart without a good conscience ; (4.) no 

conscience without an unsullied faith.—How 

we may swerve from the end of the Divine reve- 
lation, even when we believe ourselves very near to 
it—The attitude of the Christian toward the law.— 
Among the confessors of the guspel there were and 
are at all times (1.) some, who are neither under the 
law nor under grace; (2.) others, who are indeed 
under the Jaw, but not yet under grace ; (8.) others, 
sho are under , and no more under the law.— 
The worth of the law as a bar, as a mirror, as a seal. 
German: Fé Spiegel, u. Siegel.|—For whom the 
wis given, and for whom not.—The Christian re- 
deemed from the curse of the law, so that the right- 
eousness required by the law is fulfilled in him.— 
Every gross or slight, open or concealed immorality, 
is ee, a Th saab pee noble 
eulogy e gospel: (1. e gospel of the glory 
of God ; (2) this God, the blessed God ;° (8. 
through this blessed God, the ministry of the gospel 
is entrusted to a man like Paul.—Every estimate of 
the law that does not accord with the gospel of Paul 
deserves to be rejected.—The ceaseless alternation 
of Legsaism and Antinomianism in the Christian 
Church; (1.) Its traces; (2.) its causes; (38.) its 
import; (4.) its only remedy.—[Ianatius: 'Apx) 


pty wloris, rédos Td dyden. Faith the beginning, 
but love the end, or final cause.—W.] 

Sragke: OstaNpER: The pure doctrine is a great 
gift of God, therefore it is to be guarded well; ag 
costly loan, therefore to be well laid out.—Lanae’s 
Opus Bibl.: Pure doctrine and a godly life must 
always go together.—Hepincer: What helps not 
growth in godliness, we ought to banish from church 
and school.—Anton: If the enemy cannot else lead 
us astray in our Christianity, he sings to us of high 
things, which common Christians do not know.— 
Lange’s Op.: Theologians must especially care 
that they do not become loose talkers, and thus 
corrupters of others.—In nothing is pride more per- 
ceptible, more hurtful, and perilous, than in spiritual 
things.——Every preacher of the gospel is also a teach- 
er of the law; for the gospel shows how man can 
and ought to hold the law of God in the gospel way. 
—QuvEsNEL: Gospel doctrine does not so hold up 
faith as to bend the law (1 Cor. ix. 21).—Sins must 
not be judged by human fancy, but according to the 
law and the gospel.—Sins that are forbidden in the 
law, are also contrary to the gospel (Rom. iii. 31).— 
Anton: In the effice of preacher, the whole aim 
must be to know the gospel as a gospel of the glory 
of God (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

[Copworru, Sermon I.: Christ came not into 
the world to fill our heads with mere speculations, to 
kindle a fire of wrangling and contentious dispute, 
whilst, in the mean time, our hearts remain all ire 
within toward God. Christ was vite magister, not 
schola ; and he is the best Christian whose heart 
beats with the purest pulse toward heaven; not he, 
whose head spinneth out the finest cobwebs. Ink 
and paper can never make us Christians—can never 
beget a new nature, a living principle in us—can 
never form Christ, or any true notions of spiritual 
things, in our hearts, A painter that would draw 
a rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it in 
figure and color, yet he can never paint the scent 
and fragrancy.—Donnr, Sermons: As the soul is 
infused by God, but diffused over the whole body, 
and so there is a man; s0 faith is infused from God, 
but diffused into our works, and so there is a saint. 
Practice is the incarnation of faith; faith is incorpo- 
rate and manifest in a body by works,—W. | 


Hit. 


The Apostle’s communication upon his calling to the ministry of the gospel, 
upon the grace, in its high significance, which was glorified in him by hi 


version.—Doxology. 


and 
con- 
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And‘ I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he 


13 counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry; Who was before’ a blas- 


hemer, and a 
14 


persecutor, and injurious 
cause I did ¢¢ ignorantly in unbelief. An 
15 exceeding abundant with faith and love whic 


insolent]: but I obtained mercy, 
But] the grace of our Lord was 
is in Christ Jesus. This is a 


faithful saying [Faithful is the saying], and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief [first 


16 amongst whom am 


. Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 


[¢.¢, dinner] Jesus Christ might shew forth all’ long-suffering, for a pattern to 
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17 [of ?] them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting. Now unte 


the 
ée honor and glory for ever and ever. 


1 Ver. 12.—xal is wanting in A. PF. G 
the other hand, it is retain 

2 Ver. 13.—{Tow wpor., Recepla. The 
omits; not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 

3 Ver. 16. a 

4 Ver. 17.— 
F. G., and others, Griesbach removes » from 
code is also not in the Sinaiticus. [The 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. And I thank, &c. Criticism asks how 
this sentence can have any just connection with the 
rest, and finds in this prominent setting forth of the 
apostolate a ground of doubt. Psychology might 
better ask, whether a man like Paul, in a famili 
letter, could withhold such an expression, since in 
ver. 11 he had begun to speak of his high preroga- 
tive. Besides, this personal allusion is the leas out 
of place, because, among the heretics at Ephesus, 
there were some certainly who sought to undermine 
the authority of Paul by allusions to his former his- 
tory, or even by venturing doubts of his miraculous 
calling from the Lord. is reference to bimeelf 
was, again, most appropriate, as an illustration from 
his own living experience, of his statement in vers, 
8-11, in relation to the law and the gospel.— Who 
hath enabled me. We need not refer this exclu- 
sively to ability for the conversion of men (Bengel), 
or for the endurance of trial A ed dec or for the 
doing of miracles (Mack), although none of these 
need be left out. ithout any limitation, Paul re- 
fers here to the Divine power which he had in every 
way received, from the time of his calling to the 
present, “ Quo verbo non modo intelligit, se de 
manu principio esse formatum, ut idoneus ad menus 
suum fore, sed simul complectitur continuam gratie 
subministrationem. Neque enim sitis fuisset, semel 
esse fidelem declaratum, nisi ewn auzilio 
confirmasset Christus ;” Calvin.—F'or that he... 
into the ministry, riordy ue fyfoaro. Fidelity 
is the trait especially required of the ministers of the 
gospel (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2), Thus the Lord counted 

aul faithful—in other words, saw in him one who 
would prove faithful; and this was the mark of 
Christ’s trust, that He had given him such an office, 
Sduevos els Siaxorfay; just as a proprietor gives one 
of his dependents a striking proof of his confidence, 
when he makes him steward over the rest, The 
omniscient Lord of the Church foresaw Paul's fidel- 


ity, and sanctified him as a chosen instrument. That | fw 


the Apostle regarded this fidelity not as of his own 
merit, but as a gift of grace, appears from 1 Cor. 
vii, 25. 

Ver. 13. Who was before, &. A fuller con- 
fession of his former character, in order to express 
more clearly the ground of his thankfulness (ver. 
12).—Blasphemer, against the name and truth of 
the Lord (comp. Acts xvi. 11).—Persecutor, of 
Christiana, both in word and in deed (comp. Acts 
xxii, 4; Gal. i. 18),—Injurious, éfpiorfs, (comp. 
Matt. xxii. 6; Rom. i, 80) “The last phrase 
strengthens the precéding, as it refera to the abuse 
springing from arrogance and contempt of vuthers ;”” 
Wiesinger—But I obtained mercy, &c. Not 
only because he obtained forgiveness of sins, but 


+» and others, and upon 
by Tischendorf. It is not in the 
authorities are in favor of 7é. 
Sinaiticus. Td» was probably an attempted correction of the text. After érra 


ing eternal [of ages], immortal, invisible, the only wise [alone wise] ‘ God, 


Amen. 


this account has been left out by Lachmann, On 


Sinaiticus. 
So aleo Lachmann, Tischendorf, and the 
Lachmann inserts we; Tischendorf 


wager; dxacay is the reading adopted by modern critics. So also in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 
ved text: pévy p; wherefure, al-o, Luther: ‘To the alone wise.” On the ground of A. D.! 
the text; and his example has been almost universally followed 
ish Version, like Luther, “only wise.”—E. H.] 


because, also, he was called to the apostolic office, 
established in it, and counted faithful; ver. 12. And 
why? Because I did it ignorantly, in unbe 
Hef, The Apvetle does not at all deny that his un- 
belief was sinful, and thus deserving of punishment: 
he here refers merely to the one fact, which should 
mitigate this just sentence. The &yvom in which he 
had lived made forgiveness possible, since he had 
not yet begun to sin against the Holy Ghost (comp. 
Luke xii, 45; xxiii. 34; Matt. xii, 81, 82). His 
ignorance did not at all merit forgiveness, but it left 
e possibility of it, without impairing the holiness 
and righteousness of the Lord. The positive ground 
of this act of mercy lay, at Jast, altogether in the 
Divine grace (comp. ver. 14 and Titus iii.5).  [‘* How 
could Christ have judged St. Paul faithful, when 
@ persecutor? Some of the schoolmen, as Aqui- 
suppose that words is said by anticipation of 
St. Paul’s future character, ex provisis meritis ;” 
Nia cae 
Ver. 14, the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant, ireperAedvace—the only in- 
stance in which this word is found in Paul. When 
he speaks of sin (Rom. v. 20), he there uses the 
word éxAedévyagew; when, on the contrary, he tells of 
the mercy bestowed on him, he adds this most. sig- 
nificant irép. It is as if he wrestled with 
fully to utter his overpowering feeling —With faith 
and love, which is in Christ Jesus. Faith— 
not a childlike trust in God in general, but a faith 
whose object is Christ; here, as commonly in the 
Epistles of Paul, a faith united with love to Christ, 
“Not the love that Christ has and exercises, but that 
which He imparts to men” (Olshausen), This faith 
and this love are éy Xpiorg "Incov, because Jesus 
Himself is their centre (comp. Col. i. 4). And when 
the Apostle says that the pe of the Lord was ex- 
ceeding abundant, with faith and love (nerd), he 
does not consider the process or the effects of this 
grace, but that personal, inward life in men which 


accompanies it: tndicatur, w.«.d., quasi comites 
isre illius xdpi:ros (Leo). Through this faith and 
this love he bad reached the real ion and 


enjoyment of the mercy with which the Lord, of His 
free , had enriched him. 

er. 15. Faithful saying, &c. Bengel: “To- 
vés, jfidus, gravissina prafandi formula, Scit 
Paulus, quod dicit et de quo confirmet tpsague ser- 
monis simplicitate refutat secus docentes, co commu- 
niora tractans, sed quo abstrustora affecta- 
bant alti. Sic quoque;” Tit. ii. 1—And worthy 
of all acceptance, rdons dxo8oxis, worthy of be- 
lief without airy reservation whatever. The Apostle 
means an acceptance from which every doubt is ex- 
cluded, and which thus acts through the intellect as 
well as the heart.—That Christ Jesus, &c. The 
expression, came into the world, has its full ex- 


@ 


CHAPTER I, 12-17. 


tion in the truth of our Lord’s preéxistence 
fem: John xvi. 32). The word xécpos is here to 
be understood not in a moral, but in a physical 
sense, #8 an opposite to the higher moral order of 
the world. Paul states the object of this incarnation 
without any limit whatever; for which reason, too, 
the article is omitted, duaprwAobs gaan (comp. 
Luke xix. 10; Rom. vy. 6). The Pauline concep- 
tion of owrnpla is not opposed to a state of unhap- 
‘piness in general, but to a lost state: ‘ Subest in 
hoc verbo emphasis, nam qui offictum Christi esse 
Jatentur salvare, cogitalionem tamen hane difficilius 
admitiunt, quod ejusmodi salus ad peccatorcs perti- 
neat, nde enim at ee sce noster ad 
respectum dignitatis, sim indignitas apparet, 
considit fiducia ;” Calvin.—Of whom I ain ohisk 
In a psychological view, it is noticeable how much 
trouble commentators have taken to turn aside from 
the clear import of this word, being more concerned, 
apparently, for the honor of Paul than he was him- 
self. The best of these explanations may be found 
in De Wette. But whoever believes that a personal 
confession like this exceeds the bounds of truth, 
proves that he has very little conception of the 
humility and love of the Apostle, who freely allows 
that he is chief in the long catalogue of sinners, be- 
cause he knows his own sin better than that of others, 
and gladly, too, erteems others better than himself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9; Phil. ii. 3; Eph. iii, 8). 

Ver. 16. Howhbeit, for this, &c. In propor- 
tion to the depth of his humility, he rises now in 
boldness of faith. Should any one wonder that such 
grace had reached the chief of sinners, Paul sets 
against this the cause (4AAd), and shows the world- 
wide significance of his own conversion. So greata 
sinner had for this very reason received grace, tva 
Xpurrds "Inoovs evbelfnra: thy Gxacay paxpodvulay. 
— suffering. The Divine attribute of the 
Lord, whereby He does not at once punish the sin- 
ner, but prolongs the opportunity of repentance. 
In the pardon of one less wicked than Paul, this 
oe could not have shown its full glory; but in 

im, ty *pére, is revealed 7 &xaca paxpod., so that 
Panl’s conversion appears a very marvel of the love 
of Jesus Christ for sinners, How much farther the 
purpose of this miracle reaches than to the Apostle 
and his contemporaries, is evident from what imme- 
diately follows.—F’or a pattern to them... to 
life everlasting. By the word éxor’xwois, which 
is used again only in 2 Tim. i, 13, is denoted the 
original, normal, typical character of the event 
(réwos, Rom. v.14; trdBerypa, 2 Pet. ii. 6). Paul 
stood before the eyes of all after generations as a 
Witness to the power, the grace, and the love of the 
Lord; so that the test of sinners need not doubt 
that grace. The Lord had dealt with him as the 
king of a rebellious city, who should release at once 
the rebel chief; as. physician in an hospital, who 
should cure the most diseased; so that thenceforth 
no guilty, no sick, need doubt the possibility of 
grace and salvation. In this sense Paul was a type, 
roy podAbyroy sirrevew éx’ dure ; “not so much in 
himself as an ‘object of faith, but rather in bis trust- 
ful belief, as the perfect assurance of our salvation,” 
Rom, ix. 33; Matthies, The aim of this believing 
trast appears again from what immediately follows: 
eis (why alsviov, See, in Bengel, another less proba- 
bie relation of the thought. It is not strange that, 
when the Apostle gives to this grace ‘owird him a 
significance so great for all coming ages, his heart 
rises in a hymn of thanksgiving (ver. 17). And no 
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wonder, also, that he speaks so fully here of his 
highest privilege ; for not by the law, but the gospe{ 
only, could he praise the mercy of the Lord to him, 
and to so many after him, Thus this whole confes.- 
sion serves also as the confutation of the heretica, 
who had placed the former above the latter (comp. 
vers. 6-10). 

Ver. 17. Now unto the King eternal, ra» 
aléywy. According to some, King of the worlds; 
aidves is here taken in the sense of Heb. i. 2; s0, 
e. g., Leo: regem totius mundi. It is better, how- 
ever, on account of the preceding réy pedAA. mor., 
to suppose that the Apostle had in his mind not the 
conception of space, but that of the succession of 
ages. Only in the process of time can the typical 
ao of the conversion of Paul (ver. 16) be 
fully realized ; and God is the King of all the ages, 
in whom the later believers are brought together. 
The conception that the, kingdom of God is an eter- 
nal dominion, lies not so much in the words ray 
alévay (Wiesinger), as in the following apSdpre. 
It may be that this lofty yet rare expression (it 
occurs only in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament ; 
comp. also Ps, cxlv. 18) may have flowed the more 
readily from the pen of the Apostle, because, in this 
letter, he opposes those heretics of Gnostic tendency 
who were wont to speak of ons in an entirely dif- 
ferent and fanciful sense.—Immortal (comp. Rom. 
i, 23 and 1 Tim. vi. 16), who alone has immortality. 
—Invisible, not only who is not seen, but who, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be seen (comp. John 
i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 16; Heb. xi. 27).—Only. Zop¢ 
with zdyy is a spurious interpolation, probably trans- 
ferred from Rom. vi. 27.—F*orever and ever 
(comp. Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 20). [Most recent Eng- 
lish expositors agree with the German in reject- 
ing cop; ¢. g., Alford, Ellicott, Conybeare.—W.] 
This doxology, if compared with others, shows in 
every feature such a Pauline character, that it de 
serves to be placed among the evidences for, not 
against (Schleiermacher, and others), the genuine-. 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It is admitted that Paul was wont to regard’ 
the whole history of the Divine revelation, under the 
old covenant, from a typical and symbolic stand- 
point. The creation, for instance, of the man and. 
the woman, the first sin, the life of faith in Atbra- 
ham, the relation between Sarai and Hagar, the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and their. 
fortune in the desert, are not isolated historic facts, 
but point with higher significance to great truths, or 
to ever-recurring laws (see 1 Cor, x. 1, &c.; Gal. iv.. 
28, and elsewhere). In the same manner he consid-. 
ers the event of his own conversion. It stands. 
before his view as a mirror, which images the meroy 
of the Lord to the greatest sinner-in all suceceding. 
times, This thought gives us the point of view from 
which we must always regard the most: striking ex- 
amples of Christ’s power. The Lord works not onl¥ 
dynamically, but symbolically; and every new nct 
of His might and love is a sign of what He will con- 
tinually repeat in still higher measure, 

2. The conversion of Paul is one of the highest 
revelations of the majéaty and‘ power of the Divine 
grace. We see in it a grace not: only overpowering 
and searching, but forgiving, strengthening, and 
purifying. It fs alike. clear what-are the natural and 
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insurmountable burriers in the reception of this grace ; 
as where one sins wilfully, 80 that there remains no 
more offering for sin (Heb. x. 26). Had Paul had 
no &yvo.a, his forgiveness would have been quite im- 
possible, since, in that case, he would have committed 
a sin unto death (1 John v. 16, 17), by which the in- 
ward link of connection with the Divine mercy, salva- 
tion, and atonement would have been entirely wanting. 

8. We find a self-revelation like this of Paul, on 
a larger basis, in the confessions of 5. Augustin. It 
is worth our study, in an ethical view, to compare, 
with this feeling of personal unworthiness, the gross 
Pelagian self-conceit of Rousseau’s confessions. It 
is this union of the deepest humility with the most 
unshaken faith, that unlocks the secret of such sin- 
gular grandeur of character in Paul. 

4, “Christ Jesus came into the world,” &c.—sa 
gospel within a gospel; as John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 
9, 10, and several other places. Observe how sim- 
ple the Apostle’s confession of faith becomes, as he 
draws nearer to the close of life. In the great an- 
tithesis of sin and grace, all is finally resolved. The 
gospel a glad message for the lost; this is all, but 
this is enough. Here is exactly seen the accord, on 
one side, which the gospel finds, and, on the other, 
the discord against which it clashes. 

5. As with Paul, so with many since, we see how 
the worst foes of the truth, after their conversion, 
have become its strongest witnesses, Thus, §, Au- 
gustin ; later, John Newton; in the history of mis- 
sions, Van der Kemp, and many others.—The natu- 
ral cause and deep significance of this fact. 

6. If the conversion of a single Paul called forth 
such a hymn of thanksgiving, how much louder will 
it resound when the kingdom of God is come, and 
all His wonderful ways for the redemption of the 
manifold millions are revealed before all saints. 


HONILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


No higher ground of thanksgiving than for con- 
‘version to the truth—The great contrast between 
the once and the now in the life of Paul. How far 
it must be repeated with every Christian.—The glory 
-of the minister of the gospel whom the Lord has 
counted fuithful, and has placed in office.—The dif- 
ference between pardonable and unpardonable sin.— 
How far the ignorance of unbelief is self-condemned. 
—The conversion of Paul an evidence of the power 
of grace: 0) No fall so deep that oe cannot de- 
scend to it; (2.) no height so lofty that grace cannot 
lift the sinner to it—The inseparable union of grace 
on the side of the Lord, and of faith and love on 
the side of the sinner.—Faith and love no merito- 
rious cause of grace, but only the means through 
which it is appropriated.—That “mercy has been 
given to me,” the highest boast of faith.—What 
grace works in the sinner, before, in, and after his 
conversion.—In what way the Christian, after the 

attern of Paul, must look back on his early errors: 
With thanksgiving for his redemption (ver. 12); 
2.) with constant humility (vera, 18-15); (8.) with 
unshaken and steadfast faith; (4.) with glad ghorify- 
lug of the Lord (ver. 17).—The great end of the 
roenifestation of the Son of God in the world.—The 
guspel a glad message, which (1.) embraces all sin- 
ners; (2.) is worthy of all aeceptance.—Paul a pat- 
tern of the deepest humility, united with the greatest 
faith.—“ Of whom I am chief”: (1.) How far can 
each ope repeat this word for himself? (2.) why is 


this confession necessary ? Without it, (a) there is 
no desire for redemption ; (°) no delight in redemp- 
tion; (c) no knowledge of the worth of redemp- 
tion.—What can the greatest sinner learn for his 
encouragement and guidance from the pardoned 
Paul ?—God the King of the ages: (1.) He sways 
them with His mighty will; (2.) He outlives them 
on His eternal throne.—The glorification of God the 
highest end of redemption.—The conversion of Paul 
a worthy subject for the glorifying of God on earth 
and in heaven (comp. Gal. i. 24 

““Of whom I am chief,” a beautiful preparatory 
theme for the Holy Supper. ‘I have obtained mer. 
cy,” an appropriate subject for the celebration of the 
Supper itself. ‘‘ Now unto the King eternal,” a fit- 
ting topic for the sermon of thanksgiving, where, as 
through Holland, it is preached after the celebration 
of the Supper. Ver. 12 specially suited for an ordi- 
nation, or for a church festival. 

SraRKE: Lance's Op.: In the work of ou 
conversion, we must ascribe nothing to our own 
power, but all to God (Phil. ii. 13), Every teacher 
must be sure of his Divine call to the office (Acte 
xx. 28).—Although he who is justified knows that he 
has forgiveness of sins, still he regards that time of 
his life with a constant feeling of shame ; yet this 
will be joined with a spirit childlike and resigned to 
the will of God.—Osianprr: The grace of God is 
the richer and more abundant the greater our trans 
gressions have been, when we have repented truly 
and from the heart (Rom. v. 20).—As often as the 
example of a converted sinner is offered in the sa- 
cred Scriptures, our faith in the forgiveness of sins 
should be strengthened.—Is God an eternal King? 
We need not fear that tyrants will drive Him from 
the throne of His majesty. Since He cannot die, let 
us fly to Him in all our trials, and reflect, God still 
lives !—Hervsyer: Because Paul acted openly and 
sincerely as a persecutor, God accepted him, Here 
the saying of Johnson applies: “I Jove a good 
hater ;” t. ¢., I love one who, with true, frank con- 
viction, is opposed to me.— Christianity ia for sinners, 
not for the righteous.—The long-suffering forbearance 
of God toward the unbelieving.—W hat incalculable 
results may come from the conversion of a sinner ! 

Vers, 12-17. The Epistle for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and 
elsewhere: Breck: Mercy meets us as (1.) the 

und; (2.) the way; (8.) the end.—Linpswaxs : 
Flow encouraging a faith is this faith in the mercy 
of God! It awakens us (1.) to sincere humility 
2.) to steadfast patience ; (3.) to heartfelt repose ; 
4.) to a thankful joy.—Scuwattz: The blessedness 
of grace.—Att: Man in his pore over the gra- 
cious work of God.—Natorp: What deep cause we 
bave to humble ourselves before God.—Ap. Monon: 
The signs of a true conversion shown in the exam- 

le of Paul: (1.) What it is; (2.) what its purpose ; 
3.) how it originates. Sce his third sermon on Paul, 
in the introduction of the work already mentioned. 

([Jerexy Tartor: This consideration St. Paul 
urged as a reason why God forgave him, because 
he did it ignorantly. For heresy is not an error 
of the understanding, but of the will. And this 
is clearly insinuated in Scripture, wherein faith and 
a good life are made one duty, and vice is called 
opposite to faith, and heresy opposed to holiness.— 
Bishop Hatt: ‘‘ To save sinners.” Add, if thou wilt, 
“ whereof I am chief.” Thou canst say no worse of 
thyself than a better man said before thec, who, in the 
right ofa sinner, claimed the benefit of u Saviour.— W.] 


CHAPTER I. 18-20. 


IV. 


Paul exhorts Timothy to fight the good fight, and strengthens this exhortation by 
referring him to the falling away and condemnation of some, two of whom he 


mentions by name. 
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This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the prophecies 


which went before on thee, that thou by [in] them mightest war’ a good war. 
19 fare; Holding faith and a good conscience; which some having put away com 
20 cerning faith have made shipwreck: Of whom is Hymeneus* and Alexander ; 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn [be taught] not to 


blaspheme. 


t 
1 Ver. 18.—[{orparevg. 0 Lachmann, 
8 Ver. 20. —{Sianiticns, “Yu veos. But in 2 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 18. This e I commit unto thee, 
saparidepot, committo tibi; yet not ut auditoribus 
(Bengel); for it is obviously a precept for 

official life and work of Timothy himself. Here 
the Apostle, after his more personal disclosure (vera. 
5-17), returns to his original exhortation (vers. 8, 4), 


and again directly addresses Timothy, whom he has. 


for awhile lost sight of. The question, what sapay- 
yeAla properly means, is differently answered by 
commentators. It seems best to seek the answer in 
the clause immediately following, fya orpar., x.7.A., 
and thus to explain fva as a particle referring to the 

; Thus Matthies, De Wette, Wiesinger, Hu- 
ther, and others. It is not so much a command, in 
the strict sense of the word, as a tender, fatherly 
counsel, that Timothy shall show himself a true sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ, and so fulfil the high expecta- 
tions that were justly cherished concerning him. 
We notice here that Paul hast ae pert ind 
figures (Otto). MWapayyeAla is used of a military 
alate opHon, Hell. 11, Paul, in a Chris- 
tian sense, assigns to Timothy the command against 
the heretics. — According to the prophecies 
which went before on thee. Heubner: “ Ac- 
cording to the good hopes which thou didst awaken 
in thy youth—hopes that wise, devout men ex- 
prewed of thee, and likewise prophetically foretold, 
as Staupitz in the case of Luther.” Instead of this 
superficial view, we have every reason to refer these 
words to the xdpiopa Tis xpopyreias in the Christian 
Church at the time of the Apostle, and to compat 
it with 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. Prophesyings 
are here, as always in the New Testament, spoken of 
as the fruit of a supernatural influence of the Holy 
Ghost; and we can easily conceive that such utter- 
ances wero not wanting at the solemn ordination of 
Timothy to the ministry of the Gospel. These 
prophesyings went before in him (xpoayotoas éxi 
se), preceding his entrance upon his Christian 
evurse; and Timothy would turn this hope to shame, 
if he shewed himself untrue to his calling. ’Ev 
«zrais, in conformity to them. The view, that those 


prophesyings were the weapons which Timothy must 


put on for the conflict, seems too artificial, and not | 


strictly Pauline; it is simpler to regard them as the 


Tim. ii. 17 


Tischendorf, Sinaiticus, erpareiog.—E. H.] 
it has ‘Yyudvacos—the commonly received spelling.—E. H.) 


rule which must determine his conduct, or, if we 
will, as the limits within which he must act,—War 
a good warfare. De Wette is too general: “ That 
thou, in the conduct of thy office, demean thyself 
worthily and bravely.” Far more happily Luther: 
“That thou therein do a knightly work.” Zrparela 
here does not mean the conflict of the Christian life 
in general, but the conflict as a Jeader in the church, 
which Timothy was to wage specially against the 
heretics of his day. It is a warfare, in a strict sense 
of the word, under the banner of the King of kings. 
For a correct understanding of the figurative expres- 
sion, comp. 2 Cor. x. 4; Eph. vi. 10-18; 1 Thess, 
v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 8, 5.—Chrysostom: 3a tl xare 
orparelay rd mpaypa; SnAay, Sri wédeuos 
opodpads rao iy aliusts 82 rey SiBacKdAy. 
Ver..19. Hf faith and a good con- 
science. In the conflict which we wage outwardly 
against the enemy, our chief concern is with the 
inner state and disposition of the heart. "Exwy is 
bere to be taken in the sense of xaréxwy, as the 
participial connective denotes the manner in which 
Timothy must follow the exhortation (ver. 18). That 
faith is here set forth as a weapon, as Eph. vi. 16 
(according to Matthies), is improbable, on account 
of the inner connection of #lorw and cuveldncw 
&yadhy. The Apostle simply means that Timothy 
shall guard both—that is, shall hold fast, and not 
renource them. There is thus the same connection 
of faith tnd conscience here as in ver. 5. Unbelief 
is with the Apostle not theoretical, but practical— 
bound with the inward state of our moral life, as is 
shown by what immediately follows.—Which some 
having put away, &c. The sense is: through the 
defilement of a good conscience, some have lost not 
only this, but also the faith which they before pos- 
sessed, “Hy ruts dxwaoduevo:; which—i. ¢., a good 
conscience—some have rejected, as a troublesome 
creditor whom they will be rid of at any cost.— 
Have suffered shipwreck. Navayeiy is a word 
used in Greek, Roman, and Hebrew writers, and | 
common with us to denote severe, irrecoverable 
losses. It is only found in the New Testament, in 
its proper sense, in 2 Cor. ii. 25, and here in a 
figurative sense. Should it be thought that the 
image of a shipwreck had in the preceding &wwcd- 
pevos passed before the mind of Paul, then a good 
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conscience must be regarded not as the rudder 
(Mack), but as the anchor (Wiesinger), with whose 
loss the whole vessel is ruined. The proposition, 
wep), c. accus,, denotes especially what they had lost 
in the wreck, ‘“ Afetaphora a naufragio, sumpta 
aptissime quadrat, nam tnnutt, ut salva fides 
aba usgue pervenit, navigationis nostra cursum 

na conscientia regendum esse, alias naufragii esse 
periculum, hoc est, ne fides mala consctentia tan- 
quam gurgite in mari procelloso tmmergatur ;” Cal- 
vin. 

Ver, 20. Of whom is Hymeneus and Alex- 

ander. Hymeneus ; perhaps the same mentioned 
in 2 Tim, ii, 17. - Alexander ; probably not the same 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv, 14 as 6 yadnets, since, in 
this case, the excommunication would have the ap- 
pearance of personal revenge; perhaps we sbould 
refer it to the Ephesian named in Acts xix. 33, who, 
without doubt, was well enough known to Timothy. 
—Whom I have delivered unto Satan. The 
formal sentence of excommunication, by which any 
were separated from the church and given over to 
the powers of darkness which ruled in heathendom 
(Col. i. 13 and 1 Cor. v. 5). Here, as in the pas- 
sages just cited, the Apostle seems to point mentally 
els BAedp. rijs capxds, as may be inferred from the 
following tva wa:Beus., «.7.A., which, however, should 
not be regarded as the effect of the ban of the 
church per se, but rather of a just, divine recom- 
pense, That the Apostle here speaks only of what 
he had done in his own mind (Planck, Matthies), is 
mere conjecture. The expression admits of no other 
explanation than that of a fact already completed, 
which he either for the first time disclosed to Timo- 
thy, or for good reasons mentioned again.—That 
they may learn. Tva wa:3evdaor, with the added 
thought of the chastisement which, in the view of 
the Apostle, ought to restrain them from a repetition 
of the blasphemy which, without doubt, they bad 
already uttered inst God and Christ. ‘ Facto 
Jfidei naufragio, bla te periculum adest ;” Ben- 
- gel. have phrase here used may probably have 
been drawn from the formula of excommunication 
used in the apostolic church. Alford thinks the 
delivering to Satan “‘an apostolic act for the pur- 
pose of correction, which might or might not be 
accompanied by extrusion from the church,” Vide 
tn loco. But the solemn strength of the phrase 
seems hardly to admit the idea of a lesser penalty. 
The kingdoms of Christ and of Satan are conceived 
of as two opposites, Augustine well calls this dis- 
cipline of excommunication, “‘ Medicinalis vindicta, 
terribilis lenitas, charitatis severitas.” Ad Liter, 
Petilian, 3, 4.—W.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the life of the individual Christian is a 
constant warfare, so may the life of an upright min- 
ister of the gospel be specially regarded from thie 
point of view; and above all, in the days when error 
lifts its head boldly and arrogantly, as in the time of 
Timothy. There is, however, a false lust for strife, 
as a false love of grace, against which the young 
minister of the word cannot be too earnestly warned. 
Striking suggestions as to the way in which he must 
wage the xavhy orparelay, and guide his official life, 
may be found in the old, well-known work of J. 
VALENTIN ANDREA, entitled, ‘‘The Good Life of a 
Righteous Servant of the Gospel,” which is referred 
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to by Herprr, in his “‘ Lettirs on the Study of Tho 
ology,” and is still worthy of study. His contrast 
of the good and bad teacher ought not to be forgot 
ten: ‘ Praceptor bonus ducit, dum malus trahit ; 
lucet ille, hic offuscat ; docet tlle, hie confundit; 


ad | regit ille, hic impeilit ; excttat tlle, hie deprimit ; 


oblectat tlle, hic angit; format tlle, hie destruit, 
Paucis dicam: nisi ara aa ipse liber, imo biblio- 
theca, et museum tnambulans sit, nisi laboris brevia- 
rum et manubrium, nisi linguarum artiumque re 
pertorium et formula, nisi insuper patria et ecclesice 
ornamentum audiat, non sapit ad ingenium nostra. 
Nam libros repetere et exigere, ad laborem agere e 
stimulare, precepta, regulas dictaque obtrudere, cujus 
vis est; summam ret monstrare, facililatem apervre, 
applicationem adhibere, usum docere, exemplo pra- 
ire, denique ad Christum omnia referre, hoe opus, 
hic sudor Christianus est, quem nulle orbis opes re- 
ania See Hacensacn’s “Lectures on the 
istory of the Reformation,” tn loco, 

2. The Pauline conception of the inner relation 
of faith and conscience is of the highest significance. 
As unbelief nearly always leads either to groseer or 
more refined immorality, so not rarely it begins from 
an immoral ground, at least when faith existed be- 
fore. This conception is thoroughly Pauline; comp. 
Rom, i. 21; and, again, our Lord's own view of it, 
John vii. 17. It is a deep mental truth; for it is far 
too common to represent faith or infidel.:ty as a mat- 
ter of abstract opinion. Gospel truth is no mere 
work of the understanding or the memory; the light 
of the gospel is life, and its work is power. It can 
only then be grasped, when knowledge and affection 
and volition are joined, so that the thought has root 
in the affections, and activity in the will; as, re 
versely, an action severed from Christian knowl 
and affection can never be Christian, It would be 
interesting to study the history of heresies from this 
point of view, and to seek the deepest moral ground 
of the greatest errors. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that a conscientious, moral life, is essential 
to the stability of the life of faith, Compare the 
essay of Ep. GuprEr on “ The Scriptural Doctrine of 
Conscience; Theol. Stud. und Kritik., 1857; Orro, 
p. 98. . 

8. What Paul says of Hymeneus and Alexander, 
shows us how highly he valued church discipline, 
and how much the looseness and indifference of 
many churches in this respect directly contradicts 
his spirit and example. Yet it should be noticed, 
that he only resorted to this in extreme cases, and 
then solely with the view to effect reformation by 
such punishment, and to save the soul from eternal 
harm, The inquisition of the Roman Church is thus 
as fully condemned here, as the indifference of many 
members of the evangelical church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian life, as well as that of every true 
minister of the gospel, a warfare.—Wo to the herald 
of the gospel who does not fulfil all that is justly 
expected of him.—Faith lost, all lost.—The inner 
connection of faith and conscience, of the re 
and moral life.—The shipwreck of faith: (1.) How 
easily one can suffer shipwreck ; (2.) how disastrous 
the end.—The sight of another’s apostasy ougbt to 
lead us to greater diligence, to greater truth and 
watchfulness.—Ecclesiastical discipline: (1.) Its prin- 
ciple; (2.) its right; (8.) its purpose; (4.) its 
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mode; (5.) its limits.—Even the punishment of sin 
may be transfurmed into blessing. 

SrarkE: LanGe’s Of,: Our spiritual strife does 
not cease, but lasts as long as we live, for our spirit- 
ual enemies never die.—What the eye is to the 
head, and the heart to the body, the conscience is to 
faith and to a complete Christianity.—It is very ten- 
der, and must therefore be well guarded.—It is not 
mm unavoidable necessity that any should fall away 
froin the grace of God, but rather it is possible and 
necessary to abide therein to the end (1 Cor. xv. 13). 
—QsiaxpER: The departure of Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander from the pure doctrine, shows that some will 
always fall away, although the servants of the church 


fulfil their office truly (2 Cor. xi. 28), The Romisk 
excommunication is different from the apvstolic, as 
darkness from light; for it does not come from God, 
but is rather a work of Satan; not against the ene- 
my, but to destroy the friends and witnesses of the 
truth (John xvi. 2, 3).—HeuspseR: The remem 
brance of the hopes of a former teacher is a great 
stimulus, an earnest call to be and to do what others 
have expected of us.—lIt is a grave truth: sinful life 
leads to unbelief; religion becomes doubtful; it is | 
for our interest to doubt. Strive, then, earnestly to 
abide in communion with Christ.—Chastisements are 
healing messengers of God for the recovery of 
men, 


V. 


Exhortation to supplication for all men, especially for those in authority. 


Cu. II. 1-7. 


1 I exhort’ therefore, that, first of all,” supplications, prayers, intercessions, 


2 and giving of thanks [bene ee vine | be made for all men; 
at we may lead a quiet and 
or this 7s good and acceptable in the sight ot God our 


all that are in authority mo t 
3 eee and bonesty.’ 
4 


or kings, and for 
eaceable life in’ all 


aviour; Who wil] have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
5 of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
6 the man Christ Jesus; [,] Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified‘ in 


7 due time. [, 
an apostle 


Whereunto [In respect of ae I am ordained a preacher, and 
speak the truth in Christ,” and 


ie not) [I speak the truth in 


Christ, I lie not]; a teacher of the Gentiles in fuith and verity. 


1 Ver. L— alm ; wapaxdA 


3 Ver. L—{apwrov wdvr.; not, at the beginnin 


wapax G.—evidently, as Huther says, a conjecture for the sake of giving to the Apos- 
fle’s address to Timothy the form of a command: i: H.] ‘i ; . 
ou or opening of public service (C. and H. after Chrysostom), but 


oT all things ’—as the author, who follows Huther, observes, the words are to be connected with rapaxaAn.— 


3 Ver. 2.—(cepvérnnt. If the English word respectability had not lost its meaning, it would 
ity is 
ersion: ‘ Khrbarkeit.”” 
uali ? honesty.—E. H.]} 


word to express the sense of the Apostle here. Dz 
C. and H.: “gravity.” German 
uid ape oe possession of ne  oeceen moral 
er. 6, a aioe ; omi y 
attic'e. In come MS8. ob was written before 72 


rejecte 
pap. The omission from A. is certainly singular. The sense is much 
with than without the words. Tischendorf retains them. : Huther says that Lachmann 


haps be the proper 
stately. Vulgate: ‘‘castitale.”” Calvin: “ honestate.” 
The word means on esfate or condition of honor, &c., 
by bmann. It stands in the Sinaiticus without the 


did; but this is a mis- 


take—at least, they are not in tho large edition of 1850.—E. H 


§ Ver. 7.—The words of the Recepta, év Xpuorg, are wanting 
0 on, Tischendo 
tx. 1. The Sinaiticus has retained them. [They are not in 


been left out be Griesbach, Schols, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. I exhort therefore, that, first of all. 
There is not a marked connection between this and 
the former chapter, but the Apostle passes simply 
from the general command (ver. 18) to the special, 
and states at once what in his view is especially im- 
portant. The whole of the second chapter contains 
precepts concerning the Christian Church. Vers, 
1-7 declares for whom and on what ground public 
prayer ought to be made; vers. 8-15 how men and 
women should conduct themselves in this respect; 
and, indeed, the Jast portion is not without some 
more precise suggestions as to the calling of women 
in general.—I exhort therefore, wapaxad&. The 
Apostle now personally counsels Timothy what he 
must do to fight a good fight in his pastoral office, 


in A. D.! F. G., and others, and for this reason have 
and others, Perhaps they were introduced from Rom. 
urpock’s Syriac Translation.—E. H.) 


and what should be his first task in his relation 
to the church. T[peroy must not be joined with 
woioda: (Luther), but with sapaxadd; ody is here 
a connective, which joins the exhortation to vers. 
18, 19, and was necessary on account of the digres- 
sion in ver. 20, [The English Version reads: “ J 
exhort therefore, that, first of all.” This reading is 
sustained by many expositors, as Luther, Calvin, 
Bengel, and later, among the English, Conybeare. 
But Alford adopts the same reading as is here given: 
“T exhort first of all ;” so also Heydenrcich, Mat- 
thies, Wiesinger, De Wette, Huther, Ellicott,—W.] 
The ground on which the Apostle chiefly urges these 
intercessions can be only probably determined. Per. 
haps, in time of persecution, they had been some. 
what neglected, or were less earnestly conducted by 
the believers at Ephesus, after they had left their 
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first love (Rev. ii. 4); perhape some persons had 
been excluded by party spirit, or by the want of 
unity. Whatever the reason, the Apostle exhorts 
that intercessions be made for all men—for mankind 
in its wholencss.—Supplications, prayers, inter- 
ceasions, the giving of thanks; four words which 
mark the earnestness and comprehensiveness of all 
Christian petitions, In respect to the first three, the 
words of Calvin are of value: “ Neque tamen super 
vacanea est verborum congeries, sed mihi videtur 
Paulus consulto tres voces in eundem finem simul 
conjungere, ut precandi studium et assiduitatem 
magis commendet et vehementius urgeat.” As to the 
meaning of the ebxapmurria, the Apostle elsewhere 
teaches that Christian devotion, as is implied in its 
nature, must at all times be accompanied with thanks- 
giving (1 Thess. v, 17, 18; Col, iv. 2). The view 
that the Apostle in each of these words would desig- 
nate a special kind of prayer, is as arbitrary as the 
opinion that this is a mere empty tautology. But 
since one and the same subject is here denoted by 
different words, we may at least attempt to reach a 
more exact definition. That arbitrary exegesis into 
which many earlier and later commentators have 
fallen, will be entirely avoided if we study the gram- 
matical force of the language. Aéners, from 3éopas, 
egco, signifies generally a prayer which springs from 
the fecling of want; spocevy4, a petition, not with- 
out re to whom it is offered, like the preceding 
word, but distinctly addressed to God; comp. Phil. 
iv. 6; &vrevits (from évruyxdvw = adeo ali 
means not intercession in and for itself (comp, chap. 
iv. 5), but here, where dxép rdyr. dvdp. follows, it 
signifies prayer offered not so much for our own 
needs, as on behalf of others; edxapioria, finally, is 
thanksgiving joined with all before, both for preser- 
vation from evil, and for the good in which men 
rejoice. Those for whom all such prayers are made 
are not only Christians, but Jews and heathen like- 
wise; and the whole exhortation, therefore, is op- 
posed to an unchristian exclusiveness, 

Ver. 2. For kings, and for all that are in 
authority. After this general injunction, some are 
named who need a special place in public prayers, 
There is no designation of Antonine and his associate 
rulers (Baur)—which, certainly, would be internal 
evidence of the spuriousness of the Epistle—but a 
general designation of the class, including the Ro- 
man emperor then or afterward living, and all under 
him invested with high office (comp. Rom. xiii. 1).— 
That we may; not a statement of the character of 
the prayer, but of its purpose; and this, too, not in 
the subjective, but objective view. The Apostle 
does not mean that the church should be influenced, 
through such petitions, to Jead a quiet and peaceable 
life under authority ; but he supposes that God, who 
guides the hearts of kings as the water-brooks (Prov. 
xxi. 1), will, in answer to the prayer of the church, 
move the hearts of kinga, and of all in authority, to 
leave Christians at rest.—A quiet and peaceable 
life. No immoderate striving after the crown of 
martyrdom, but a quiet life to the glory of God, is 
the highest ideal. According to Olshausen, 4peuos 
denotes an inward, jedxi0s an outward rest; but 
others differ. It is most desirable that Christians 
should thus pass (8:d-yerw) their lives in all godliness 
and honesty. ote word rendered honesty should 
be gravity, according to Alford, Conybeare, and oth- 
ers, It should be remembered, however, that hon- 
esty, at the time of our English Version, came nearer 
than now to the idea of honorable or respectable, 


which lies at the root of ceuyérns.—W.] These last 
two words mark the sphere of the Christian life. 
EvoéBeaq, a word which, with Paul, occura only in 
the Pustoral Epistles, and denotes our disposition 
toward God; oeurérns, an expression also peculiar 
to the Pastoral Epistles, refers to the outward rela- 
tion of the Christian toward his fellow-men. Wie- 
singer justly remarks, from a manuscript note of 
Olshausen, that a strong light is thrown on thie 
whole exhortation, when we recal the conduct of the 
Jews shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It had been already enjoined in the Old Testament 
that the Jews should pray for their Gentile rulers 
(comp. Jer. xxix. 7; Ezra vi. 10). The custom re- 
mained among them. Augustus ordered that a lamb 
should be offered for him daily in the temple; and, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem, this usage lasted ; 
but the Zealots regarded it as a Divine worship, and 
demanded that the offering should cease. Josrrn., 
De Bello Jud, ii. 17. [Thia injunction of St. Paul 
became the rule of the early church; and it is inter- 
esting to trace it in the prayers for kings found in 
almost all the primitive liturgies, Liturgia Basilii, 
Goar, Rit. Grec., pp. 171, 178; Liturgia Marci, 
Renavpot, Lit, Orient., tom. 1, p. 183; Diss. Sar- 
ish, Afissa Rege, Lit. Gall-e., MaBittox, p. 246. 
Chrysostom informs us that it was the custom, in his 
day, to offer daily prayers for kings and all in av- 
thority. Hom. 6 in 1 Zim. The prayers for the 
royal family, in the English Version, although they 


) | do not appear to have been translated from any very 


ancient offices, are yet, in substance and expression, 
conformed to the primitive. See Parmer, Orig. 
Liturg. We have here the true reverence of law 
which Christianity teaches, But we are never to 
confound this, or like maxims—e. g., Rom. xiii, 1— 
with any theory of the divine right of kings, or with 
“passive obedience” to any tyranny, as has been 
done by some divines, The political duty of men in 
a Christian state cannot be the same with that of the 
primitive church under a Nero.—W. ] 

Ver. 8. For this is good and acceptable; 
Touro 8c. woeicda: éyrevt. The Apostle now adds 
various motives (vers, 8-7) toward obeying the cr- 
hortation given in vers, 1, The first is, that every 
such prayer is good in and for itself, xaAdy; it shows 
the true Christian spirit which marks the professor 
of the gospel; it yields us the enjoyment of that 
privilege named in ver. 2, It is again, as a second 
motive, &xddexroy dvémioy Tov cwripes huey Ceov. 
This is God’s will; it befits His desire and purpose ; 
it is already expressed in the name gerhp, and this 
appears clearly from the following (vers. 4, 5). Our 
Saviour wills that all should be saved; and thus we 
pray for all, as the objects of His gracious will. 

Ver. 4. Who will have all men to be saved. 
Paul teaches not only here, but in other places (comp. 
Rom. viii. 82; xi. 82; Titus ii, 11), that the de- 
sire of God to bless all sinners is unlimited, yet it 
can be only in the ordained way of faith. And bere, 
perhaps, he affirms it, in order to maintain this 
doctrine plainly against every Gnostic limitation of 
salvation, as well as to give a fit motive for prayer. 
For, had God willed the contrary of what ia here 
revealed, it would be foolish and fruitless to pray for 
the welfare of others, when perhaps this or that per- 
son might be shut out from the plan of salvation. 
Yet more, the Apostle speaks here of the SéAcw of 
God in general, not of the BovtAnue, which regards 
believers (Eph. i. 11). It is therefore entirely need- 
less, by any exegetical gloss, to limit the expression, 
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all men, or to understand xdyras dySp. in the sense 
of all classes of men (which would make ver. 1 an 
absurdity).—Unto the knowledge of the truth; 
properly, not all truth, not even all religious truth in 
general, but Christian truth, This added clause 
explains through what means the gwSjjva: of all men 
must be wrought. 

Ver. 5. For there is one God... the man 
Christ Jesus. The ground of the general redemp- 
tive plan of God is here so shown (dp) as to give a 
third motive in justification of Christian interces- 
sions ; the unity of person whence the plan of uni- 
versal salvation has gone forth, and through whom it 
is completed. The unity of God, which the Apostle 
clearly declares in other places (Rom. iii. 29, 30; 
1 Cor. viii. 4; Eph. iv. 6), is here placed distinctly in 
the foreground, to show how arbitrary is any limit of 
Christian intercession ; the unity of the Mediator, to 
prove that the Jew has not the least advantage over 
the heathen, since both must be saved in one and 
the same way. Megirns, He who stands between 
God and man, in order to effect a new union (comp. 
Gal. iii. 20): “tater Deum atque homines medius 
constifu(us ;” Tertullianus, When Paul calls Him, 
finally, with special emphasis, the man Christ Jesus, 
it is not absolutely necessary to infer that he was 
opposing the heresy of Docetism (Huther), although 
such a purpose is quite possible and probable, when 
we think bow early the real manhood of the Lord 
was doubted (1 Jobn iv. 3), and what high dignity 
the first Gnostics ascribed to ‘Sons and to angels, 
The thought, too, is genuinely Pauline (see Rom. v. 
15; 1 Cor. xv, 31; Phil. ii. 7,8; Heb. ii. 16, 17), 
and it is most fitting in this place, since the Lord, 
had He not been real man, could not have been 
also peofryns; while, again, the ésSpuixer just before 
called out almost involuntarily this emphatic &Spw- 
Fos. 

Ver. 6. Who gave himself. This expresses 
the mode in which the Mediator has fulfilled His 
office, and the universality of the redemptive plan. 
Has given, 800s, comp. Gal, i. 4; Titus ii, 14. The 
voluntary character of the offering of the Lord is 
here, as often before, set forth by the Apostle; and 
although he does not speak in express words of this 
sacrifice in his death, yet it follows from the very 
purpose of the Mediator to give a ransom for all; 
since the price of redemption could be nothing less 
than Himself, His blood, and life. "Av»rlaurpo», 
somewhat stronger yet than the usual Abrpoy (Matt. 
xx, 28), since the idea of an exchange, which lies in 
the substantive itself, gains special force from the 
preposition (Matthies). In connection with ayrl- 
Avrpoy, bxép is not, in this place at least, sim- 

ly to be understood in commodum (Huther), but 
he the idea of substitution must be firmly held. 
This one ransom weighs more than all the souls in 
whoee place it is reckoned; and here, too, these 
souls are spoken of as wdyres. See further under 
Doctrinal and Ethical thoughts. [It appears by no 
means just, either on exegetical or doctrinal grounds, 
to draw the idea of substitution from this passage. 
The phrase éyriaurpoy simply includes the meaning 
of satisfaction, freedom purchased by a sufficient 
ransom. Undoubtedly the truth of a vicarious sacri- 
fice in its living sense, Christ in us and we in Him, 
$s the blessed truth of the word of God. But it has 
been the vice of theology always to lower this holy 
mystery of a Divine love and sacrifice to a commer- 
cial contract. The cur Deus homo of Anselm can- 
mot explain that mystery so truly to the Christian 


reason or heart, as the few words of St. John the 
Divine: ‘God is love. God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.” And it may 
be well for any who read this image of St. Paul, to 
weigh the following profound sentence of Coleridge : 
“Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through 
the redemptive power of Christ’s love, and of His 
perfect obedience, is expressed, on account of the 
resemblance of the consequence in both cases, by the 
payment of a debt for another, which debt the payer 
had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this metaphor (i. ¢., the taking it literally), by 
transferring the sameness from the consequents to 
the antecedents, or inferring the identity of the causes 
from a resemblance in the effects, this view or scheme 
of redemption, grounded on this confession, I believe 
to be altogether unscriptural ;” ‘‘ Aids to Reflection, 
Aphor. 19, on Spirit. Relig.".—W.]—To be testi- 
fied in due time; 1rd papripioy xa:pois Iios. Lu- 
ther: ‘“ That it should be preached in his own 
time;” Vulgata: “cujus testimonium temporibus 
suis confirmatum est.” Chrysostom, and other 
Church fathers, incorrectly understand the suffering 
und death of the Lord as itself the paprtpior. But 
the idea veal re the reference is to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, which has now been sent at a fit- 
ting time, seems alike arbitrary, since in this case the 
beginning of ver. 7 sinks almost to flat tautology. 
We think, rather, that paprvpioy should here be held 
in apposition to dyrfAurpoy; to wit, that the Apostle 
calls this sacrifice of the Lord in death for our ran- 
som the great papripioy; the witness of the truth 
stated in ver. 4, which is raised above all doubt 
through this blessed revelation of Since this 
offering is made, there cannot be any further ques- 
tion whether God wills the salvation of all, The 
Apostle does not speak of a testimony which he is 
the first to affirm, but one to which God has given 
witness already in His Son; and in ver. 7 he first 
alludes to his own personal connection with it, 
“Innuitur teatimonium redemlionis universalis ;" 
Bengel.—In due time, xa:pois [Slos; that is, in 
the time foreordained by God, and for this reason 
most fitting; in other words, in the wAfpwua rt. 
xoupov (Gal. iv. 4); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 15; Acts xvii. 
26; Titus i, 2. 

Ver. 7. Whereunto I am ordained. Ets 4, 
ad quod (testimonium, sc. annunciandum) ; another 
remembrance of his apostolic calling and dignity, as 
chap. i. 12. Puul points to the universal character 
of his calling, as proof of the universality of Divine 
grace ; and this ngain as the great motive to pray for 
all—A preacher; this general design of his call- 
ing is denoted by a name suited to all messengers of 
the gospel, and precedes the specific official title, 
axdoroAos.—1 speak the truth, &c. (comp. Rom. 
ix. 1) A solemn adjuration, which, in view of so 
weighty a matter, and the many personal misjudg- 
ments concerning Paul, is quite uppropriate here, 
and may well awaken confidence, not distrust, Al- 
though this digression has no logical force, it agrees 
well with a friendly, confiding letter like this, where 
his heart speaks in the most artless manner.—A 
teacher the Gentiles. A more exact state 
ment of the special sphere in which he is called to 
the work of his apostolic office. This mention of 
his peculiar gift lends new force to his exhortation 
to pray for all men.—In faith and in verity. Not 
only in true faith (Heydenreich, Mack, De Wette 
but both conceptions are to be closely distinguished. 
Faith (a noteworthy variation, év xvetyare), means 
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faith in Christ, which is the great personal motive in 
the life of the Apostle; truth, that objective Chris- 
tian truth itself, which is known and received by 
fuith, Thg preposition éy seems, as often, to denote 
the means whereby the Apostle sought to reach the 
appointed end. That the words are to be taken asa 
formal assertion, like &A43. Adyw (ver. 6), is not 
probable. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The doctrine of Christian intercession, which the 
Apostle teaches with such heartfelt power, breathes the 
whole epirit of Christianity. The Lord Himself com- 
mended it, even for our enemies (Matt. v. 44). Thus, 
too, James, who was 60 fully quickened by the spirit 
of his glorified Master (James v. 16); and it is evi- 
dent how strongly, and how often, Paul enjoins 
the intercession of the brethren. That the early 
Christians likewise earnestly kept this apostolic pre- 
cept, and, even amidst the worst persecutions, did 
not cease to pray for kings and for those in author- 
ity, is clear from the early liturgies, as well as the 
testimony of apologists and church fathers. Thus, 
¢. g.. TERTULLIAN, Apol., cap. 80: “‘ Manibus ez- 
pansis oramus omnibus imperatoribus vitam 
tllis proliram, tmperium securum, domum tutam, 
exereitus fortes, senatum fidelem, populum probum, 
orbem quietum, et quacumque hominis et Cosaris 
vola sunt.” And Porycarp, ad Philipp., cap. 12, 
gays: “‘ Pro omnibus sanctis orate. Orate etiam 
pro regilus, et potestatibus et principibus, atque pro 
persequntibus et odientibus vos, ef pro inimicis 
crucis, ul fructus vester manifestus sit tn omnibus, 
ut sttis tn illo perfectt.. With this practice of 
Christian prayer, the Apostle exhorts believers to 
lead a quiet and holy life; and in this he shows his 
confidence, that such prayer for the community will 
obtain a blessing from God ;—an unreasonable hope, 
if he speaks only of an influence on our own minds, 
not a supernatural power in prayer. This injunction 
is thus an indirect proof that there is not only a sub- 
jective, but also an objective connection, granted 
and assured of God, between prayer and its effects, 

2. According to the express teaching of the 
Apostle, Christianity is the great instrument of sal- 
vation for all men. If the word éxxAnola is rightly 
understood, the saying, extra ecelestam nulla salus, 
has a sound sense. The right of Christian mission- 
ary work is grounded in this faith. The universality 
of God’s plan of redemption ia the mightiest spur of 
that Christian humanity which embraces all men. 
It is impossible, therefore, to be truly human, if one 
is not truly Christian; and it is alike contradictory 
to profess ourselves truly Christian, without being 
human, 

3. ‘*God wills that all men should be saved.” It 
is a sorry dogmatism which would weaken the proof 
given in this passage for the universality of the plan 
of redemption, by exegetical arts; ¢. g., when any 
seck to explain wtll in the absurd sense of desire ; 
or all men in the sense of all classes—as Calvin and 
‘ others have here done. Exegetical honesty forbids 
us to find in this place less than what is said, in 
other words, in 1 Tim. iv. 10 and 2 Pet. iii. 9. The 
inevitable necessity of an &moxardoracis wdyrwy, 
from the fact that at some time, sooner or later, 
what God wills must be fulfilled, does not follow, 
however, frum this position. The will of God here 
spoken of is not absolute, but conditional ; 4. ¢., God 


wills that all men be saved by means of faith; but 
as faith, on the one side, is a gift of grace, so, on 
the other, it is a duty, whose neglect deserves pun- 
ishment, and unbelief is a guilt that must have ite 
reckoning. Against such views of Universalism we 
urge also, in their full force, the many positive ex- 
pressions which set forth the eternal blessedness of 
believers, as grounded in the free decisions of God, 
and His grace in Christ. True wisdom lies not in 
sacrificing one series of these conceptions to the 
other, but in holding both with equal strength, since 
the unity of the seeming contradictions must be 
always a problem for Christian philosophy. These 
apostolic expressions, finally, give the fullest right to 
the freest, most unlimited, and powerful announce- 
ment of the gospel, while it must be left to God to 
show us the perfection of His purposes, and to jus- 
tify them before our eyes, [It is the error of every 
theological system like that here alluded to, that it 
does not take its starting point from the moral facts 
of the Christian consciousness, but from the abstract 
idea of the Divine will, The iron chain of its logic 
must therefore end in a fatalism, which excludes all 
moral conditions based on the free choice of man. 
Such a premise may end in the dogma of absolute 
decrees and limited atonement; or it may equally 
lead to Universalism. If the will of God be irre- 
spective of human action, there can be no limit to 
His grace. Or, again, if it be a logic within the 
circle of purely speculative ideas, it will end in the 
Pantheism of Spinoza; in an impersonal substance, 
of which all human actions are only phenomena, 
without any mora] quality of good or evil. All these 
are forms of the same ground error. A Christian 
theology begins with the facts of our personal being, 
of sin and responsibility, and thence reasons to the 
character of God. The sentence of Hooker, B. 1, c. 
2, is profound: “They err, who think that of the 
will of God to do this or that, there is no reason 
besides His will.” And this of Ccpwortn, Serm. 
Z., breathes the heart of the gospel: “It is the 
sweetest flower in all the garland of His attributes, 
that He is mighty to save; and this is far more mag- 
nificent for Him than to be styled mighty to destroy. 
For that, except it be in a way of justice, speaks no 
power at all, but mere impotency ; for the root of 
all power is ee a 

4, If the death of the Saviour is revealed as a 
ransom for all, it is most important to distinguish 
between the power of His death, which is great 
enough to effect the redemption of all, and the fruit 
of His death, which is shared only by the believing 
and regenerate. As to the first point, the words of 
Augustin are weighty; Sermo 114, de tempore: 
i Und morte universum mundum, sicut omnium 
conditor, tta omnium reparator, absolrit : indubi- 
tanter enim credimus, quod totum mundum redemit, 
gui plus dedit, quam totus mundus valeret.” The 
other point is met by the words of the Saviour: 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep; ” 
and again: ‘I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me ;” John x. and xvii. 

5. According to the express doctrine of our 
Apostle, the mediatorial office of the man Christ 
Jesus is not only the cardinal truth of Christianity, 
but the conditio sine gud non of the eternal salva- 
tion of man. The existence of the only God would 
be, indeed, no glad message for fallen man, did he 
not hear also of a Mediator between God and man. 
In contrast to this soteriological doctrine of the 
Apostle, the boldness of many at this day is strange 
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indeed, who assert that they need no Mediator, but 
that man can go directly to the Father without the 
Son. Such men lack above all the living knowledge 
of the desert of sin, and the holiness of God. The 
God whom they approach is not the God revealed in 
the Scriptures, but rather the idol of their own dark- 
ened understanding. 

[We may fitly append here a passage from 
AgcuBisHop Trencu’s “Sermons,” which sets forth 
the living view of the mediatorial sacrifice, as it 
is distinguished alike from any forensic theory of 
imputation, and any denial of it on moral grounds, 
“Could God be well-pleased with the sufferings 
of the innocent and holy? What satisfaction could 
He find in these? Assuredly not: but he could 
have pleasure—nay, according to the moral neces- 
tities of His own being, he must have the high- 
cat joy, satisfaction, and delight—in the love, the 
patience, the obedience, which those sufferings gave 
Him the opportunity of displaying. . . . Nor 
was it, as some among the schoolmen taught, that 
God arbitrarily ascribed and imputed to Christ’s 
obedience unto death a value which made it equal 
to the needs and sins of the whole world. We 
affirm rather with the deeper theologians of thuse 
and all times, who crave to deal with realities, not 
ascriptions and imputations, that Hs offering had in 
itself this intrinsic value. . . . Christ satisfied berein, 
not the Divine anger, but the Divine craving after a 
perfect holiness, righteousness, and obedience in 
man.”—W. | 

6. Against all Docetist tendencies which now and 
then appear in the church, the Apostle’s assertion of 
the real manhood of Christ has always the deepest 
ignificance. There is among the strong defenders 

the divinity of the Son far more Crypto-Docetism, 
far more fear of allowing the full and undiminished 
truth of Christ’s humanity, than they themselves 
know. On the other side, it is much to be wished 
that all who rightly hold the &Spwmos *I. Xp., could 
a3 readily accept what the Apostle further says in 
the Pastoral Epistles, in respect to the divinity of the 
Lord; see 1 Tim. iii. 16; Titus ii. 13. The very 
Docetism so early visible in the apostolic age, is an 
indirect proof of the superhuman character of the 
Saviour. His ap ce was so wonderful, that 
men could not at first believe Him to be real 


%. “Christianity knits the ties by which natural 
religion binds men to one God still more closely, 
turough the one only Mediator ; for He points to the 
one centre of all. Christ is the bond of the God- 
head and manhood ;” Heubner. 

8 The apostolic command to pray for all men 
has been often interpreted as allowing prayers for 
the dead. The words of Luther are noteworthy on 
this subject, Kirchenpostille, Dom. [., Post Trin. : 
“We have no command from God to pray for the 
dead, therefore no one can sin who does not pray for 
them. For, in what God has neither commanded 
nor forbidden, no man can sin. Yet, because God 
has not granted us to know the state of the soul, 
and we must be uncertain whether it has not met 
already its final doom, and therefore cannot tell if 
the soul be condemned, it is no sin that thou prayest 
for the dead; but in such wise, that thou leave it in 
doubt, and say thus: ‘ Dear God, if this soul be in 
that state that Thou yet mayest help it, I pray Thee 
to be gracious anto it.’ For God has promised to 
bear us in what we ask. Therefore, if thou hast 
prayed once, or thrice, thou shouldest believe that 
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re heard, and pray no more, lest thou tempi 
9. If we have, according to the doctrine of the 
Apostle, only one Mediator between God and man, 
then the invocation of saints, and Mariolatry espe- 
cially, as practiced in the Roman Church in recent 
times, is already condemned in its very principle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Public prayer no secondary thing, but the chief 
element in the assembly of believers.—The duty of 
special intercession: (1.) Its extent (ii. 1, 2); (2.) 
its ground (ii. 8-7).—To pray for others: diy Its 
intrinsic worth; (2.) how seldom and poorly per- 
formed.—The relation of Christian subjects toward 
their rulera.—The influence of religious life and 
prayer on the welfare of the Church.—God wills 
that all men be saved: (1.) No mere show or pre- 
tence of will, but a right earnest will; (2.) no inac- 
tive will, but mighty, and working for the good of 
all; (3.) no absolute and despotic will, but a con- 
ditioned and holy will, against which the stiff-necked 
enmity of unbelief can hold out to its own eternal 
shame.—The knowledge of the truth, the Divine 
means for the eternal redemption of the sinner.— 
One Mediator for all: (1.) What a privilege to know 
Him! (2.) what a curse to reject Him! (3.) whata 
duty, after man has found Him, to make Him known 
to others also !—The high significance of the true 
manhood of the Lord. Without it, (1.) There is no 
perfect revelation of God in Christ; (2.) there is no 
true reconciliation of the Divine and the human, ia 
and through Christ.—Christ the ransom for all: 
(1.) From what ; (2.) for what; (3.) to what the 
Christian is thus redeemed.—The manifestation of 
Christ the pivot of the world’s history.—God’s time 
is always the best.—As Paul, so every minister of 
the Gospel must be assured of his Divine calling.— 
Faith and truth the great means to bring others to a 
knowledge of the gospel.—Missions to the heathen 
a continuation of the work of Paul. 

SrarKe: Osianper: Christians ought not only 
to pray for those who, like them, profess some sort 
of religion, but for all men, that God will guide their 
hearts to the gospel of Christ.— Lancx’s Opp.: 


| There is in intercession for others the purest excr- 


cise of love for others.—One of the best and most 
valuable kinds of tax which we owe and may pay to 
our rulers, is to pray for them, and to thank God 
heartily for the good we receive through them.— 
ANTON: Prayer is a real Noah’s ark, in which we 
may shut ourselves amidst threatening floods.—We 
cannot else pass through the tossing world (Luke 
xviii, 7, 8).—Bidl. Wurt.: If God is minded to 
bring all men to the knowledge of the truth, who do 
not wilfully shut their eyes to it; if Christ has given 
Himself in death for all, that they may be kept from 
eternal ruin, we ought also, as holy children, to fol- 
low this example of God and Christ, gladly encour. 
age all to seek their eternal health and salvation, 
and omit nothing which may aid toward it (Rom. x. 
1),—Lanae’s Opp.: How can the Christian religion 
be other than true, since it leads to the knowledge 
of saving truths, while all other truths are only 
phantoms ?—If it be the earnest will of God to save 
all men, none can excuse himself who remains god- 
less and unbelieving—Since the satisfaction of 
Christ is the masterwork and centre of the gospel, 
it must be chiefly urged by all teachers, and most 
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fully embraced and believingly applied by all hearers 
(1 Cor, i. 28; Gal. ii, 20)—Osianper: The gospel 
of Christ belongs to the Gentiles also (Isa, xlix. 6).— 
Hecsxer: Common prayer is a means of uniting 
hearts, a true bond of the Church.—-W bere the best 
Christians are, there are the best citizens.—Polythe- 
ism severs nations; Christianity binds all in one.— 
An angel could not be the Reconciler of the world, 
—All perfect virtue is self-sacrifice, a denial of my 
personal self, just as every ungodly life is egoism.— 
Christian integrity speaks truth— -Lisco: The duty 
of common praycer.—lIntercession a work of love.— 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


The greatest thought, the noblest deed, and the holi 
est decision, 

Vers, 1-6. Epistle for Rogation day, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse and elsewlhere.—Brik: Interces 
sion, the consecration of a life of prayer.—Interces. 
sion the crown of prayer.—KNIPPENBERG: On the 
right spirit of Christian intercession.—DrAsexs: 
Christian intercession considered, (1.) In its nature; 
°.) in its dignity; (8.) in its effecta——Dixrzscu: 

he wish of a Christian people for the welfare of ite 
rulers. —W. Horacker: Of the right priestly spirit, 
as the necd of our time. 


VI. 


By whom and how Prayer is to be made, and how especially women should conduct 
themselves in that respect. 


Cu. Il. 8-15. 


8 I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without 
9 wrath and doubting." In like manner also, that women’ adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shame-facedness [shamefastness] and sobriety; [,] not with 
10 braided [plaited) hair, or [and?] gold,’ or pearls, or costly array; [,] But 
(which becometh women professing godliness) with good works [by means of 


11 their good alae 
12 all subjection. 
13 over the man, but to be in silence. 


Let the women learn in silence [tranquilly] with [in] 
ut I suffer not a woman to teach,’ nor to usurp authority 


For Adam was first formed, then Eve. 


14 And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived’ was in the 


15 transgression. 


Notwithstanding [But] she shall be saved in child-bearing, if 


they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety. 


1 Ver. 8.—[(S:adoyropov. Sinniticus, &aroytopov. Griesbach, pov, in text; pov, in margin. Tischendorf, &ado- 
youov. The singular form, being the more unusual, is probab'y the true reading.—E. H 


(4 


2 Ver. 9.—{woavrus x. Tag yur. 
ireiver LE: 13 


DN, ecavres yvve:cas; so also the Sinaiticus. Tischendorf, acadr. «. 


3 Ver. 9.—[% xpvog; Tischendorf, cai xpvoy. Binalticus the same. Lachmann, A. G., «ai xpvens—E H.) 
0 


4 Ver. 12.—{ 
dorf has retained the order of the words in the 


—EK. H ] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. I will therefore, &c. BotdAopa: ody. 
BévAecda: is stronger than SéAew; it is to ordain, 
by the power of his apostolic authority; od» con- 
nects the following exhortation with vers. 1-3, and 
is needed on account of the brief digression in vers. 
4-7, As the Apostle thus reverts to the public 
prayers just commended, he now states more exactly 
when, how, and through whom these should be con- 
ducted ; and with this he adds his special counsel to 
the women as well as the men. The latter, in ex- 
press distinction from the women, are alone to direct 
public prayers. It thus appears that, in the assem- 
bly of believers, this duty was not given exclusively 
to the presiding officer, but was performed without 
limitation by the members of the church. The 
Apostle does not object to this, but only orders that 
the women shall abstain entirely from it, which, per- 
haps, in more recent times, they had not always 
done.—Everywhere. Not only to be joined with 
spocedxecSai, but with the whole proposition; in 
which it is further taught both that men ought, and 


vosnt 6@ &8daccew. Tachmann (A. D. de pee oe 52 yuvacci ; so also th 
a.—. Se ® 
5 Ver. 14.—{awarnOcica. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinalticus, éfazarnGeica. Tho authoritics are cousenticnt hero. 


aitionus. ‘Tiechen- 


how they ought to pray everywhere. The somewhat 
singular phrase, éy sayr) téry, is surely not a de 
signed contrast to the Jewish localism, which held 
the temple or the synagogue almost exclusively as 
the fit place for prayer, but is probably explained by 
the fact that the Epbesian church, like many othera, 
consisted of different éxxAnofas nat’ d:xey, and thus 
had several places of meeting.‘ Perhaps, also, in 
these different circles, the same customs were nvt in 
use ; or some held one place holier than others. In 
view of this, the Apostle gives a precept which is to 
be remembered by all wbi cumque sint.—Lifting up 
holy hands; a Jewish custom, no* only in taking 
an oath, or in benediction, but especially in prayer 
(see Pa, xxviii. 2; lsiii. 5); and, as appeers from 
this passage, a usage of the Christian church ; comp. 
Clem. Rom. ad Corinth, cap, 29.—Holy hands ; 
such as are not stained with wilful sin, in contrast 
with the unclean hands of an evil-doer (Ps, xxiv. 4 5 
xxvi. 6; comp. James iv. 8). In to the 
form, dafous xeip. (instead of dofas, a8 some Codd. 
really have it), comp. Wixxr, Gramm., 6th ed, p- 
64.—Without wrath, Sc. Wiuwut wrath and 
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contention. Luther less accurately says, ohne Zorn 
und Zueifel. The latter, contention, is the out- 
ward expression of the former. The Apostle refers 
directly to the wrath and contention of believers 
among themselves—it may be in questions of re- 
ligious dispute, or other outbreaks in daily life. It 
is most probable that such disturbances had hap- 
pened at their meetings in Ephesus, or, in the judg- 
ment of the Apostle, were to be feared. [The Eng- 
lish Version and that of Luther are the same. 
Alford renders “ without wrath and disputation ;” 
that is, in tranquillity and mutual peace. Words- 
worth renders, “without doubting or disputing.” 
But see Ellicott.—W.] 

Ver. 9. In like manner also, that women. 
At the opening of this verse, BotAoua: must be 
anew supplied from the preceding; in the remain- 
der, however, the construction is difficult and in- 
volved. It seems best, after yuvaixas, to supply, not 
sporetxersas, but zpooevxopuévas, since the dcatrws 
forbids the supposition that the Apostle has now 
closed the subject of public prayer in order to give a 

rale as to the dress and attire of the women. 
tis more likely that Paul now passes on to the con- 
dact of the women in the church, since they are not 
included in the preceding exhortation, having no 
tight of speech in public prayers. They must ap- 
pear in modest attire; cxaracroAf = Ev3uua; repr 
poh = oxijua cdparos. Kéopios = xpéxovca y- 
yatly éwayye\Aopévas riy SeoréBeay (ver. 10). 
The object of the Apostle is not to enjoin a general 
rule of life for Christian women, but specially for 
their demeanor at the place of prayer. He does not 
forbid all ornament, but only the excess which is a 
mark of frivolity and love of display, and awakens 
bopure passions. They should adorn themselves, 
bat with bashfulness and modesty (Luther: “ with 
shame and modesty”). Both expressions refer not 
alone to the outward garment, but more to the 
inward spirit befitting the modest dress. Al&dés 
expreases the inward aversion from everything un- 
seemly; geppocvyn, the control of the passions 
Pandy This is the only ornament allowed to 
istian women at public prayer. [Shamefastness ; 
not, as in modern reprints of the English Version, 
acedness ; see Trencu, WV. 7. Synonymes. 
This is an early Saxon form, which has unhappily 
become obsolete in this case. Wordsworth, how- 
ever, is surely wrong when he calls it a word akin to 
steadfasiness. It is to be found in the original edi- 
tion of the Version of 1611.—W.]—Not with 
braided hair, MWAéyya, insinuatt multiplices in 
orbe crines ; but the general sense of a head-dress, 
or dreas of the hair, should not be lost (comp. 1 Pet. 
ii 5; Isa. iii, 24), These braidings of the hair are 
pat first, but the following substantives denote the 
dress—ornaments of gold, whether bracelets, rin 
or chains, pearls, or costly clothing, woAvreAfs, 
nearly the same as in Matt. xi. 8, padrana ludria, 
and in Luke vii. 25, iuariopds ev8ofos. Compare 
with this whole precept the Divine denunciation of 
female luxury (Isa. iii.), and like passages in the 
Church fathers; « g., Tertutitan, De Famineo 
Cults. “ Vestite vos serico probilatis, bysso sancti- 
fatis, purpura pudicitie.”  AuGustix, Epit. 78: 
“ Verus ornatus, mazime Christianorum a& Chris 
m, non tantum nullus mendaz fucus, verum 


m¢ euri quidem restisgue pompa, sed mores boni sunt.” 
Compare the remarkable “ Eulogy of Seneca,” ad 
Hd» cap. 6 


Ver. 10, But what becometh. The main 


clause must here be distinguished from the subordi 
nate clauses. The chief proposition is that in which 
the Apostle states what is the true ornament of a 
devout woman. I will, he says, that they adorn 
themselves with good works. Good works, on 
the occasion of their public worsbip, can searcely be 
any other than offerings of love for the poor, as 
Heydenrcich has remarked ; which, however, Huther 
without reason calls wholly arbitrary, Why should 
not this be styled the true ornament of a Christian 
woman, that, like Durcas, she is full of good works 
and alms deeds? ‘St operibus testanda est pietas, 
tn vestitu etiam casto apparere hac professio debet ;” 
Calvin. The words, which becometh, &c., we 

rd not as a parenetic clause, which would offer 
greut difficulty, but as defining the reason of Paul's 
praise of such an ornament, § = nad’ 8 = de aptwe. 
This dress, from his point of view, is the only be- 
coming one.— Professing godliness, éwayyeAA. 
Seoo.; an expression peculiar to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. Luther: dite (ottseligkeit beweisen ; French; 
qut font profession de piete ; Dutch: dis godvruch- 
tighetd belijden. "EwayyeAd., who glory in some- 
thing, or lay claim to something, or will pass for 
something, or who employ themselves in something. 
Compare the Horatian “gua medicorum aint, profi- 
teri.” In this meaning of the verb, in this place, it 
is so much the less advisable to connect it with the 
following words, 8: Epywr &yaday. 

Ver. 11. Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. Although the following 
counsels of the Apostle may readily be referred to 
the general relations of the eexes, still the connec- 
tion requires us to regard them as here aimed at 
public teaching by women. Not the docere, but the 
discere ; not prominence in outward rank, but the 
txorayh in the place of prayer, is their proper call- 
ing. It appears that the Christian women at Ephe- 
sus were inclined to put themselves forward more 
than became them. The Apostle therefore enjoins 
silence upon them; and in the Jewish synagogues 
likewise, whose order was followed by the Christian 
assemblies, it was the rule that women should hear, 
but not speak (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, and Constel. 
“Pp. iii. cap. 6). Thus TerroLiian wrote, De Virg. 

- cap. 9: “ Non permititiur muliert in ecclesia 
logui, nec docere, neo tinguere, nec ullius virilis 
muneris, nedum sacerdotalis officit aortem, sibi vin- 
dicare."—'Ey hovxla; the women, without uttering 
a word, are humbly and believingly to hear the in- 
struction, which is given solely by men, in the holy 
place, 

Ver, 12, But I suffer not a woman, <c. 
The parallel is so complete between vers. 11 and 12, 
that we can refer this verse to nothing save public 
instruction. Not any general authority of the wife 
over her husband is here forbidden—although the 
Apostle without doubt opposes this—but especially 
the assuming such superiority in the church. Even 
to ask concerning what she does not understand, is 
not allowed to a woman in public (1 Cor. xiv. 34), 
but only in her own house, Auvderreiv, in the earlier 
Greek, is equivalent to dvroxelpi(ew; in the later, 
to dousialey. "Avdpds; the remark of Bengel is 
excellent: “Jd non tantum maritwn nota’, sed 
totum genus virorum.”—To be in silence. Elva: 
dy Rovyig; not only tacere, but still more, in silen to 
versari ; so that silence is almost the distinct sphere 
assigned to woman in such circumstances, We have 
an instance, however, of 83d4cxew on the part of a 
woman in Acts xviii, 26, which the Apostle certainly 
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would not have forbidden, Finally, the Apostle sup- 
ports this rule of silence on two grounds, which are 
both taken from the book of Genesis. 

Ver. 13. For Adam... then Eve (comp. 
Gen. ii. 7, 18-23). Just as, in 1 Cor. xi. 8, the 
Apostle refers to the priority of Adam’s creation, 
and thence infers the dependence of Eve in birth 
and condition; and, in her, of all women. Not 
always, indeed, yet here the priority warrants the 
superiority. ‘‘The Old Testament narration, as the 
Scriptures in general, is held by the Apostle as a 
holy, spiritual utterance of Divine truth; Adam and 
Eve are prototypes for all humanity of the manly 
and womanly nature; and in the creation of the 
primeval pair is the real ground of the law, that the 
woman must not teach, and, yet more, not be de- 
sirous to rule;”’ Matthies. 

Ver. 14, And Adam was not, &c. (comp. Gen. 
iii. 1), A second ground, directly connected with 
the preceding. In ver. 13 it was stated why no 
authority was given to woman over man; in ver. 14, 
why she is justly forbidden to teach. “ Deceptio 
indicat minua robur tn tntellectu, a hie nervus 
est, cur multert non liceat docere;” Bengel, It is 
true that Adam also was misled, yet by means of the 
woman ; but she was deceived in the strongest sense 
of the word, and she alone. She allowed herself to 
be enticed by the treacherous speech of the serpent, 
while Adam simply accepted the fruit from her hand. 
This passage does not conflict with Rom. v. 12, since 
Adam is there named as the head of sinful human- 
ity, without reference to Eve; while here St. Paul 
regards the origin of sin as given in the Jewish nar- 
rative, which, in 2 Cor. ii, 3, also is ascribed to Eve. 
With Adam, then, was a simple wapdfacors; with 
Eve, axdrn and wapdBaois together, Adam was 
therefore in the transgression, in the state of disobe- 
dience to the positive command of God. The read- 
ing éfawarnSeioa, defended by Lachmann and Tisch- 
endorf, strengthens yet more the sense and force of 
the antithesis. ‘In this matter the Apostle’s view is 
confirmed by the character of the female sex, and 
the experience of all times, which proves how sus- 
ceptible woman is to such guile and persuasion ; and 
his reasoning needs therefore no defence, but its 
truth is clear in the very nature of the subject ;” 
Mack, [It should be remarked here, that this narra- 
tive of the fall has been held by many sound exposi- 
tors as a moral truth of primitive history, not to be 
understood in its literal sense, but portrayed in a 
symbolic form. The note of Coleridge, although 
somewhat too much in the vein of Origen, may well 
be added: “We have the assurance of Bishop 
Horseley, that the Church of England does not de- 
mand the literal understanding of the document con- 
tained in the second (from ver. 8) and third chapters 
of Genesia as a point of faith ; divines of the most 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most averse to 
allegorizing of Scripture history in general, having 
from the earliest ages adopted or permitted it in this 
instance. . . . Nor, if we suppose any man conver- 
sant with Oriental works of anything like the same 
antiquity, could it surprise him to find events of true 
history in connection with the parable. In the tem- 
ple language of Egypt, the serpent was the symbol 
of the understanding. . . . Without or in contra- 
vention to the reason, the spiritual mind of St. Paul, 
the understanding (¢péynyua capxds, or carnal mind) 
becomes the sophistic principle, the wily tempter to 
evil by counterfeit goud; ever in league with and 
always first applying to the desire as the inferior 
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nature, the woman in our humanity; and through 
the desire prevailing on the will (the manhood, 
virtus). . . . The Mosaic narrative, thus interpreted, 
gives a just and faithful exposition of the birth and 
parentage of sin, as it reveals itself in time;” ‘ Aids 
to Reflection,” p. 241, ed. 1840, Read also, for a 
like interpretation, Hexry Mors, “ Defence of the 
Moral Cabbala,” c. 3.—W. ] 

Ver. 15. She shall be saved in child-bearing, 
&c. The Apostle seems to fear lest he may have 
disheartened the women, and he now adds an en 
couraging word, Probably it was written in the 
recollection of the sentence which is coupled in Gen. 
iii, with the story of the fall. God had changed the 
curse into a blessing for her as well as for Adam, 
and made the penalty of sin a means of grace. She 
shall be saved, owShoera:. A share in the salvation 
of Christ is not withheld from her, although she bas 
no part in public teaching. Yet she can only gain 
the personal enjoyinent of this grace when she re 
mains in her allotted calling. rough chtld-bear- 
tng, 8a rhs Texvoyorlas, procecds the Apostle ; and 
this expression has often been a stumbling-block. 
‘** Do you think it was Paul’s opinion, at the time he 
wrote 1 Cor. vii., that the salvation of the female 
sex depends on child-bearing?” asks Schleiermacher, 
when he opposes the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, The reply must be undoubtedly in the 
negative ; but it should be added, that no reasonable 
man, apostle or not apostle, would take this prope- 
sition unconditionally ; since, in that case, the great- 
est number of children would best entitle the mother 
to salvation. We are simply to suppose that the 
Apostle has in view Christian women only, for whom 
the question is, how they, who already believe in 
Christ, should personally gain the salvation they 
seek, It is, then, quite unnecessary to interpret the 
did as meaning the outward mode of the cwS4eera: ; 
still less to give it the sense of “notwithstanding” 
(Flatt); it denotes simply a condition in which the 
woman becomes partaker of such blessing. On this 
use of the preposition, see WINER, p. 339, who gives 
various examples. The Apostle would say: Far be 
the thought that the true fulfilment of the duties of 
a mother, as each might perhaps fear, can hinder the 
salvation of woman; on the contrary, she will then 
obtain it, when she remains in her allotted sphere of 
home (comp. chap. v. 14). Texvoyorla does not 
mean merely the munus @ in the strict sense 
of the word, but includes the Christian nurture and 
training of children. The notion that yuv4 refers to 
Eve alone, or to Mary, the mother of the Lord, 
needs no serious refutation. The Apostle speaks of 
the Christian wife in general, and therefore can 
directly use the plural for the singular, when he 
adds, édy pelyworw. That this last clause does not 
refer to both men and women (Heydenreich), nar 
to the children (Chrysostom, Schleiermachcr, Leo, 
Mack), is quite obvious. The last would, on account 
of the preceding rexvoyorla, be atically possi- 
ble; but it is not probable, since the salvation of the 
woman would then be made dependent on the con- 
tinuance of her children in fellowship with Christ. 
Calvin justly denied this view, when he wrote: 
“ Atgui untca vor est apud Paulum rexvoyoria. 
Proinde ad mulieres referri, necessarium est téy 
pelvoow, «7.4. Quod autem plurale verbum est, 
nomen vero singulare, nthil habet incommodi, St 
quidem nomen indefinitum, ubi scilicet de omnibus 
communis est sermo, vim collectivi habet, ideogue 
mulationem numeri facile patitur. Porro ne tolam 
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mulierum virtutem in conjugalibus officits inclu- 
deret, continuo post eliam majores adjicit virtutes, 
quibus pitas muulieres exce lere convent, ul a profanis 
differant. Imo tune demum generatio gratum est 
Deo obsequium, quum ex fide et caritate procedit.” 
This last must especially be held in view. The 
slightest trace of singularity vanishes, when we see 
what the Apostle requires of women in their Christian 
life. They must endure even to the end, if they 
will be saved (Matt, xxiv. 13). Moris, dyden, 
ayacuds, are for them the chief aim, as well as for 
every man. By the connection of these words with 
cuppootvn, modestia, the exhortation again returns 
to its starting point, the subordinate rank of woman. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It belongs to that universal character of Chris- 

tianity which Paul has unfolded so strongly in vers, 
7, that the worship of God must be confined to 

special times aud places (comp. John iv. 21-24), 
When the Apostle assigns to the male members of 
the whole church the duties of preaching and in- 
struction, he condemns, on one side, the clerical 
exclusiveness which allows the laity in no way to 
preach the word in the church, and, on the other 
tide, the Quakerism which permits men and women, 
without restraint, to come forward when moved by 
the Spirit. 

2, It shows the deep spiritual insight of the 
Apostle, when he urges the removal of all wrath and 
strife, as irreconcilable with common prayer. A 
similar tion is found in 1 Pet. iti, 7, Com- 
pare the beautiful essay of A. Viner, entitled, La 
colére ef la priere,in his Etudes Evangel., p. 436; 
and most specially see the precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. v. 23-25), 

3. How incalculable is the debt which women 
owe to Christianity ! how holy is the calling allotted 
to the believing woman by the gospel! (comp. Za 
Femme, deur discours, par Ap. Monop, Paris, 1855.) 
While woman before was a slave, the property of 
the man, the mere victim of his sensual lusts, she is 
now joint-heir of eternal life (1 Pet. ifi. 7).  Al- 
though, however, the gospel sanctifies the commu- 
nity and the family, it dues not reverse the natural 
order of things, but requires each to remain in the 

ition God has given to each. This whole passage 
fron 8-15) is a continuous practical exposition of 
the great principle which Paul has affirmed in 1 Cor. 
vii. 24 


4. The high worth which the Apostle here gives 
to the duties of the wife and mother, shows likewise 
with what restrictions we must receive his partial 
praise of celibacy (1 Cor. vii.), and is a sound cor- 
rective of all false asceticism. 

5. Christian morality must be shown in our 
attire ; and it is never to be forgotten, that the first 
garments after the fall were sewed by the hand of 
shame. Still, it would be absurd and petty to push 
the outward letter of this appstolic precept, a3 is too 
often done, although this rule of St. Paul has by no 
means only a Jocal or temporary meaning. Comp. 
De Werte, Lehrbuch der christlichen Sittenl., p. 78. 
The question raised by the precept in ver. 9 (comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 14), whether men should wear long hair, 
provoked in the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands, in the seventeenth century, a long and hot 
dispute, See, for a full account, the learned work 
of Dr. G. D, J. Scuorer, Bijdragen tot de geschiede- 


nis der kerkelijke en wereldlijke kleeding; Haag, 
1856. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The public prayer of the church.—The holy dis 
position needed for holy action.—No really devout 
prayer without mutual love and peace.—Humility 
the best dress for woman: (1.) The best home 
dress ; (2.) the best travelling dress; (8.) the best 
mourning dress; (4.). the best grave-dress.—The 
special position which Christianity has assigned to 
woman: (1.) What Christ is for women ; (2.) What 
women must be for Christ.—The eloquence of a 
Christian silence.—Ministering love, true greatness 
in the kingdom of God.—The subordination of 
woman to man grounded not in man’s arbitrary will 
but in the order of God at creation. Woman should 
not forget that sin has come into the world, not first 
through man, but through her.—The last created 
was the first deceived.—The Xanthippe character 
not only unchristian, but unnatural.—The curse of 
sin on the woman changed, through the grace of God, 
into a biessing.—The nobleness and blessedness of 
the calling of a mother.—We may be lost even in 
the bearing of children, if we remain not in faith 
and holiness, as well as chastity.—The saving power 
of the gospel in our home life.—Christianity pro- 
motes reformation, not revolution.—‘ Let all things 
be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 40). 

SrarRKe: HepincEr: Prayer without glow, with- 
out an enkindled spirit, is not good.—Unbelief de- 
stroys the best.—Lanar’s Op. Bibl. : Although prayer 
specially concerns the heart, yet the right direction 
of the heart will lead to the fit manner of prayer.— 
Spener: The Apostle specially wishes that, in the 
public worship of God, our thoughts should be more 
on the inward than the outward.—Women, when 
they pray or attend Divine service, must not think 
that they are to prepare for it by splendid dress, 
gold, pearls, outward ornament, or that such array 
will please God.—Hepincer: Lavish ornament is 
the fruit of pride——Both errors are to bo shunned: 
pomp, and slavish copying of every empty fashion, 
as well as neglect, uncleanliness, and diaorder in 
dress; for neither becomes a Christian.—Lance’s 
Op.: In dress we must be guided partly by neces- 
sity, partly by comfort, partly, too, by the custom 
of the country; and thus we must reject all servility 
and all vain show (1 Jobn ii. 15, 16).—If woman 
should learn, then man should allow her the oppor- 
tunity, to be a good teacher at home, not only in 
words, but in deeds also (1 Cor. iv. 85).—Much of 
the discord among married persons usually springs 
from the fact that the wife will not be subordinate, 
or the husband does not know how to rule with in- 
telligence and love, and thus misuses his rule (1 Pet. 
iii. ieee ails oa Since woman is given to man as 
a help-meet, not a ruler, the right of authority and 
precedence belongs to man.—Even before the fall, 
Eve was weaker than Adam; so that Satan turned 
not to Adam, but to Eve, and led her first astray 
from God (1 Pet. iii. 7).—The Apostle does not deny 
salvation to childless women, but only teaches what 
is the appointed calling of women, in which holy 
mothers, by the grace of the Mediator Christ, through 
faith, attain eternal life—Laner’s Op.: As faith 
is not without love, so faith and love are not without 
salvation.—Hepinerr: Believing women who have 
children have this comfort, that their hardest pain, 
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and even the loss of life, is only a trial sent from 
the heavenly Father, never a hindrance to salvation 
(Rom. viii. 35). 

Von Geriaca: It follows from the right spirit of 
prayer, that our works should be in harmony with our 
words, and especially in public devotion.—Man, at cre- 
ation, was complete ; but the woman had given her, in 
her origin, the lot of dependence.—Many who have 
children are lost; many who are childless are saved. 

Heopner: The prayerful Christian consecrates 


every place as a temple.—The holiest places cannot helr 
him who prays witb an unholy spirit.—Dress, the most 
foolish of vanities.—The Christian woman even in dress 
abows herself Christian.—True order in the Christian 
Church edifies the whole.—The woman is blessed as 
a mother, when she cares for the good Christian nur. 
ture of her children.—The specific duties of man and 
woman.—Lisco: Husband and wife in prayer before 
God.—The right place of women in the sanctuary, 
The true ornament of the Christian in worship, 


VIL 


The proper temper of the overseers of the community, of the deacons, and of 
their wives. 


A.—Dignity and nature of the office of the overseer. 


Ca. It. 1-%. 


1 
2 the office of a bishop, he desireth a 

less, the husband of one wife, vig 
3 = ornatum|, given to hospitality, apt to 


This is a true’ saying [Faithful is the saying], If a man desire 
Hoot work. A bisho 
ilant,” 


[aspire unto] 
then vie 6 blame- 
sober, of good behaviour [decorous 


teach ; [,] Not given to wine, no striker, 


not greedy of filthy lucre;* [,] but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; (,] 
4 One that ruleth well his own house,‘ having his children in subjection with 


5 all 


lifted up 


ee 
7 Moreover 


avity; [—] For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 
6 shall he take care of the church of God? [—] i 
with pride he fall into the condemnation of the devi 
e must have* a good report of them which are without ; lest he fall 


Not a novice, lest 


into reproach and the snare of the devil. 


1 Ver. 1.—{xtords; all the authorities; the Sinaiticus, But A., Orig. 
tustior est Hieronymo, But no one js rash enough to avetire ae Ma 


: G., and others, and apon this account Lachmann and Tischen- 
Sinniticus has it not. Apparently it has been intercalated from Titus i. 7. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Sinaiticus rf 


2 Ver. 2.—{ynddrAcor. Ev one now reads 
® Ver. 3.—ph aicxpoxepsi. anting in A. D. 
dent bere ue te out. Teg “A wf 
er. z= is ecepta 
exceptional —E. j ‘ 
Ver. 7.—[8et 8¢ abrév ; abréy left out by 
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Ver. 1. This is a true saying. There is no 
reason whatever to refer this phrase, which often 
uccura in the Pastoral Epistles, to the preceding 
remarks (Chrysostom); it is clear, on the contrary, 
that here, as chap. i. 15, there begins a new line of 
thought. After the Apostle, in the former chapter, 
has treated of the duties of the church as a whole, 
especially in regard of public prayer, he turns to the 
special view of certain persons, the episcopi and 

taconi, Undoubtedly it would fall to the lot of 
Timothy, in his intimate relations to the body, to 
appoint such officers; and as there might arise a 
difference of opinion, it was desirable for him to 
have a written direction from the Apostle, to which 
be might always ap Paul begins, therefore, by 
informing him, as Titus (chap. i. 6), what special 
qualities such officers should possess. It is from his 
own knowledge, doubtless, of the high importance 
of this function of the eptscopus, that he considers 
Grst its weighty requirements—If a man desire, 


. Lachmann and Tischendorf 
in the Sinaiticus. In G., the whole seventh verse is written in the margin ; 


» drOpwmmivos; Aumanus, hac lectio ve 
quoted by Huther.—E. HH.) 


reads xpoictayéuevor—peculiar and 
(wanting in A. F. G. H., and others); not 
according to Lachmann.—E. H.) 


&c. It appears as if, at that time, there was in 
Ephesus, and its neighborhood, an eager strife for 
such a presbyterial rank—a strife which contrasts 
strikingly with the reluctance shown to its accept- 
ance by so many eminent men in the third and 
fourth centuries; and as it certainly did not spring 
with all from the purest motives, it does not give us 
the happiest proof of their Christian spirit, Yet we 
need not understand épéyeru in the sense of an 
ambitious rivalry (thus De Wette, against which 
comp. Heb. xi. 16), since the Apostle would surely 
have rebuked it with decision. It may have been 
joined, on the part of many, with an active zeal for 
the church, which needed only a partial check and 

idance.—The office of a bishop, éxuxert 

e word does not before occur in this sense in the 
New Testament, with the exception of the citation 
from the Old Testament (Acts }. 20). As to its real 
meaning, it is proven beyond doubt that in the days 
of the Apostle the éxiexore: had no higher rani 
than the xpecBbrepo:, although Paul (1 Tim. v. 1‘) 
makes a distinction even among the latter: and it 18 
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eertain, likewise, that first in later times, by the 
combined influence of various causes, a higher place 
was given to the bishops among their fellow episcopi 
(Acts xx. 17, 28). The rule of the church at large 
was entrusted to the Apostles; that of the indi- 
vidual communities, to the episcopate or presby- 
lerate. On the diaconate, which is not at all iden- 
tical with these last, see below, ver. 8—He de- 
sireth a good work, xaroy Epyor émd. The 
adjective expresses the excellence, the noun the 
difficulty of the work; since épyor, in this connec- 
tion, is not the same as spayua or xpiya. The 
Apostle regards it not as a passive, but an active 
teality ; and Ac@ustin thus far wrote with truth, 
De Civ. Dei, xix. 19: “ Hpiscopatus est nomen 
operis, non honoris."—JEROME: ‘‘ Opus, non dig- 
nilatem, non delicias; opus per guod humilitate 
decreseat, non intumescat fastigio.” Brneei: “ Ne- 
gotium, non otium.” On the whole subject here 
treated by Paul, we may well compare the TJracta- 
tus by Jon. pe Wicier, De Officio Pastorali, pub- 
lished by Dr. G. B. Lechler, Leipzig, 1863. He 
treats of two points, de sanctimonio vita, et de 
salubritate doctrine, and gives suggestions to be laid 
to heart, 

[ Note, on the Presbyter-Episcopal Office.—This 
verse is the cruz of the whole controversy concern- 
ing the ministry of the apostolic church, and should 
not, therefore, be passed by with so slight notice as 
ia this commentary. We will endeavor here to give 
an impartial, critical summary of the evidence con- 
tained in the Pastoral Epistles, It is clear, from 
1 Tim. iii. 1-7 ; Titus i, 5-9, that the titles ‘‘ episco- 
pus” and “ presbyter” belonged at first to the same 
rank. See Brinonam, “Ch. Antiy.,” B. 1, c 8; 
Scnarr, “A Ch.,” B. 8, c. 3, and the citation 
from Jzrour, Ep. 82, Ad Oceanum. Presbyter was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian name, nomen efatis ; 
episcopus the later, taken from political usage among 
the Greeks, nomen officii. The former very proba- 
bly denoted the general ministerial dignity; the lat- 
ker, the oversight of a particular church. The re- 
striction of the episcopate to a supcrior order, there- 
fore, came later. Was it of apostolic date or au- 
thority? We turn to this Epistle, and it is clear 
that Timothy had the power of judging presbyters ; 
1 Tim. iv. 11, 14; ch. v. 1, 17-24; and the power 
of ordaining them; 1 Tim. v. 22, The power of 
ordaining elders in every city is also given to Titus, 
i. 2; the injunction to rebuke with all authority, 
Titus ii. 15. We omit 2 Tim. i. 6, 14; chap. ii. 2, 
since these are too vague for any fair argument, 
Timothy and Titus, then, were commissioned by St. 
Paal, and had the two powers of ordination and of 
jedicial rule. See Hooker, Heel. Pol., B. 7, c. 11, 
where the argument is forcibly stated. But the 
next question is, was this supcrior office a tempo- 
rary or permanent one? Were these diocesan bish- 
ops, or only evangelists, sent on a special mission ? 
It cannot be proved with certainty, from these Epis- 
tles, that they were more than evangelists. Timo- 
thy, moreover, is to ‘‘do the work of an 
evangelist,” 2 Tim. iv. 5. Titus is spoken of, 2 Cor. 
viii. 23, with other brethren, as ‘‘ messengers of the 
ehurches.” See Carvin, Inst. iv. 3, 8.4. The fact 
of their superior authority appears to us, then, a pre- 
sumptive argument for the establishment of the epis- 
eopate; yet it cannot be a demonstration. But a 
further question remains: How can this change of 
name be explained, by which the later bishop be- 
eame higher than the presbyter? It is the received 


theory of the Episcopal divine, that when the apos 
tolic authority had thus passed into this diocesan 
form, the official title was restricted to the higher 
rank. The name, it is said, is unimportant, but the 
fact is the essential. See Bixcuam, B. 2, c. 19. 
But this does not wholly meet the difficulty. It is 
not at all likely, had these new diocesan rulers been 
appointed directly, like Timothy and Titus, by the 
Apostles, that they would have taken a name appro- 
priated to a lower order. The change points natu- 
rally to some election of a presbyter by the college 
as their chief. This sufficiently explains the case, 
and appears the most probable custom in the early 
church. Thus Figip, ‘Of the Church,” B. 5, ¢. 
27. Yet it is, after all, uncertain whether this 
was done in all cases, as he claims, by the direct 
choice of the Apostles, or by the choice of the 
body. There can be little doubt, however, from 
the appointment of Timothy and Titus, that such a 
superior order of men was becoming the general 
rule of the church, and that, too, with the permis- 
sion, if not by the ordinance of the Apostles, We 
must, then, draw our conclusion from these meagre 
and uncertain hints. The chief error has been on 
either hand, that men have judged the plastic, grow- 
ing institutions of the early church by the fixed 
order of a later age. It is enough to say, that 
toward the close of the lives of St. Paul and St. 
John, there was a natural, historic change of the 
church, as it became settled in its great social cen- 
tres, from the general rule of the apostolate to a dio- 
cesan structure, See Rotne, Anfdnge d. christl. 
Kirche, p. 498, ff. We see, in the cases of Timothy 
and Titus, the germinal form of such an episcopal 
Office. It was a legitimate outgrowth. It had the 
sanction of the Apostles. To say that it was the 
invention of a later age, an apostasy from primitive 
parity or democracy, is unhistoric. Such a structu- 
ral change could not have taken place without con- 
flict; and the very silence of the sub-apostolic 
records, the undisputed right with which diocesan 
episcopacy emerges at the opening of authentic 
church history, confirms it as primitive. Yet it is 
alike unhistoric to rear this fact into a jus divi 
num, or to identify this simple episcopate of the 
early church with the type of a later hierarchy. 
Compere also the numerous works on the Ignatian 
controversy, by Cureton, Bunsen, Baur, Lipsius, Uhl- 
horn, and others.—W.] 

Ver. 2. A bishop then must be, &c. Here 
follows a long list of qualifications, partly negative, 
and wholly concerned with the circle of daily, house- 
hold life ; since the Apostle is not speaking here of 
the higher gifts of Spirit and faith, which should be 
lacking in no Christian, least of all in an episcopus. 
All which is needed for the life hid with Christ, is 
passed by in silence, that he may consider solely the 
special requisites of the office. This fully met his 
purpose, as he speaks only of the aspirants to the 
episcopate, not of those already in it; and this apos- 
tolic rule was to serve Timothy as a safeguard 
against the importunity of incapable and unworthy 
men.—Then, ody, joins the following counsel with 
the previous pruise of the office. Bengel: ‘‘ Bonum 
negotium, bonis committendum.”—Blameless, the 
husband of one wife. Two qualifications are 
named first, which the Apostle holds of highest 
worth. The episcopus must be blameless, averiAnr- 
roy elva:, in good repute, without offence in the eyes 
of believers, as well as of the unbelieving world. 
Thus he would be by no means blameless, were he 
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not puds yuraixds drvfp. Is this phrase to be under- 
stood as forbidding polygamy or deuterogamy to the 
newly-appointed overseer? Scholars are not 

and the subject itself is far from clear. It is cited 
‘n favor of the former view, that polygamy was by 
no means strange among the Jews; see Justin M., 
Dial c. Tryph., § 184, ed. Colon; that this custom 
was less common umong the Greeks, and might give 
offence; that Christianity expressly enjoins and de- 
mands monogamy. The champions of the other 
view maintain that Timothy hardly needed the warn- 
ing not to choose an episcopus who had several 
wives, since the unfitness of so sensual a man for 
this spiritual office would be self-evident; that, on 
the other hand, a second marriage might not have 
been approved by the Greeks; that Paul did not 
prescribe this ubstinence as a general rule (the oppo- 
site is clear from 1 Cor. vii. 8, 39), but that this may 
rightly have been enjoined on such officers, who 
were to set an example of the highest self-restraint ; 
and that, finally, in chap. v. 9, it is required of a 
widow, chosen as deaconess, to have been once only 
married. The last reason seems of the atest 
weight; and we therefore agree with those who hold 
this command of Paul to be directed against a second 
marriage, as unseemly for the episcopal office. As 
to the question how far this rule should be consid- 
ered binding now, we cannot better reply than with 
Heubner, in loco: ‘“‘ Perhaps the rude, quarrelsome 
disposition of the stepmother, in the servile condi- 
tion of women at that time, was the cause of this 
law. With us such a reason is no longer applicable ; 
and, on the contrary, the nurture of the young often 
requires a second marriage. If we regard marriage 
ideally, as the heartfelt union of two persons, wholly 
surrendered to each other, then a second marri 
seems to disparage the first, or to be rather a thing 
of policy than love. Our general inference is, that 
a church teacher should conform to the usages of 
the country or the society in which he lives, so far as 
he can.” That, however, Christian antiquity had 
really no favorable opinion of second marriage, is 
seen from ATHENAG., Legat, Christo, p. 37. 
Turopmitus ad Autolyc. iii. p. 127, ed. Colon. 
Minocius Fexix Octav.: “ Unius matrimontt vin- 
culo libenter adhaeremus, cupiditate procreandi aut 
unam scimus, aut nullam." TERTULLIAN. ad uz. 
i. %. Hzhort, Castit., c.. De Monogamia, c. 12, 
Oricenes, Contr. Celsum, iii. p. 141, and elsewhere. 
(According to Dion, Sic, xiii. 12, the old Sicilian 
legislator Charondas had deemed that he who gave 
his children a stepmother, should not hold office as 
judge.) The wisdom of this apostolic rule was 
specially suited to that time, when Christians were 
anxious to avoid whatever might harm their reputa- 
tion with the heathen, The view, that Paul speaks 
here only of the married state, as a condifio sine qua 
non for the episcopi, or that he merely discourages 
anything unusual, immoral, or illegal in the married 
life of such officers, does not fully explain his Jan- 
guage. We may mention, as a curivus view, still 
another of some Romish expositors, that by the yurh 
here named should be understood the church. Such 
finespun ingenuity cannot destroy the strong argu- 
ment which this passage contains aguinst the law of 
Gregory VII. enforcing celibacy. [Conybeare has 
here a suggestive note. ‘In the corrupt facility of 
divorce allowed both by Greek and Roman law, it 
was very common for man and wife to separate, and 
marry other parties duriug the life of each other. 
Thus, a man might have e or four living wives, 


or women who had successively been his wives, Az 
example of this may be found in the English colony 
of Mauritius, where the French revolutiunary law of 
divorce had been left unrepealed by the English 
Government; and it is not uncommon to meet in 
society three or four women who have all been wives 
of one man, and three or four men who have all been 
husbands of one woman. This succesxive ratber than 
simultaneous polygamy is perhaps forbidden here.” 
—W.}—Vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, &c. 
Vigilant, ynpddws; here probably in the sense of 
spiritual vigilance, since it would else make a tav 
tology with ver. 3; having thus the same meaning 
as prudent, judicious, and joined, therefore, with 
cédpwy, the opposite of that violent disposition 
which can never keep the right measure. Of good 
behaviour ; orderly, so that his whole conduct bas in 
it nothing unscemly; the outward sign of the in- 
ward state, expressed by odgpwv.— Given to hos 
pitality (comp. Titus i. 8); especially toward 0 
many Christian brethren (Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 
2; 1 Pet. iv. 9)—Apt to teach. It appears, from 
chap. v. 17, that be counts worthy of special honor 
the episcopi, who labor in word and doctrine (comp. 
2 Tim, ii. 24 

Ver. 8. Not given to wine = p) olvy wodAy 
xpooéxorras, ver. 8 (comp. Titus i. 7); a vice usually 
leading to quarrel, and hence the phrase just after: 
No striker; one who, in his rage, would soon use 
blows against hia opponents. [Wordsworth notices 
that this injunction against striking shows the impul- 
sive vehemence of the Oriental character. We may 
add, that it shows the half-Christianized morality of 
the early Church, which could need such precepts in 
regard to the first rules of social conduct. The his- 
tory of church councils in the East supplies too 
many shameful illustrations—W.]—But patient, 
éx:eccy; the opposite of a quarrelsome character. 
Luther: Gentle.—Not a brawler, E&uaxor; shun- 
ning all needless strifes, Luther: Kot wrangiing.— 
Not covetous, ag:Adpyupoy; free from that selfish 
greed which so often begets wrath and strife (comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 10; Heb. xiii. 5). We know bow often 
the Lord warned His disciples to beware of covet- 
ousness (Luke xvi, 14, and elsewhere). 

Ver. 4. One that ruleth well his own 
house. Bengel: ‘ Multi, foris mansueti, domi co 
minus coercent iracundiam, erga conjuces,” &c. 
The Apostle requires of the episcopus that he shall 
make his own family a little Christian community. 
House hére embraces the members of the whole 
household, the private family, in distinction from the 
public affairs of the Christian body (ver. 5). Slaves 
are therefore included; but the Apostle has in spe- 
cial view the good training of the children.—Hav- 
ing his en in subjection. Here, as often, 
tyorvra = xaréxoyra; see Wolf on this passage. 
Subjection is regarded as the wholesome rein to 
check all lawless, froward actions in the chbildren.— 
With all gravity, does not apparently refer to the 
children N cboeaen bad Huther), since the word fitls 
signifies the gravity of the manly and the epicopal 
character; it betokens, too, the way in which the 
father must do his duty (comp. Titus ii. 15), by the 
needful exercise of his paternal power. The justice 
of such a requirement is obvious, as the firmness 
which enables us to rule our own household must be 
needed to guide the community ; and he who lacks 
this in the smaller, personal sphere, cannot exhibit 3t 
in the greater. In the following verse this is still 
more plainly urged, 
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Ver. 5. For if a man know not, &c. A pa 
renthetical proposition, containing a conclusion 4 
minori ad majus.—Take care, éxime\cioda:; to 
nourish, provide for, administer—almost identical 
with the foregoing mpoteracda:. It is used in Luke 
x. 34, of the care of the Samaritan for the wounded 
Jew. Theodoret: “8 ra opicpd olxovopety obx cides 
tus 8ivara: Toy xpeitrdévey Kal Selwy miorevdjvas 
vy émiuéveray.” 

Ver, 6. Not a novice, vedpvros, newly plant- 
ed; & ¢, who has shortly since become a convert 
to Christianity. Undoubtedly, in a community so 
recently established, there must have been such a 
novice now and then placed in the episcopal office. 
But in Ephesus, where the church had existed some 
years already, Timothy could more easily choose 
among those who, earlier or later, had professed the 
acasel ; and it was wise, therefore, not to include 
the latter among those raised to the episcopal office. 
This meets the objections of De Wette. It was not 
merely youth, but the lack of necessary knowledge 
and experience, which marked the novice; and he 
would, besides, be in danger of being misled by his 
pride. —Lifted up, rupedels; literally, beclouded, 
darkened, befvoled; 4. ¢, from pride and self-delu- 
sion, through his promotion to such rank above even 
older converta, There cuuld be no readier sin for 
the newly converted than such self-exaltation, and, 
above all, if they were placed in any cminent posi- 
tion; the grace of God must keep them in the path 
of humility, discipline, and suffering. The followin 

lest he fall into the condemnation o 
the are variously explained. Luther has: 
“That he be not puffed up, and fall under the judg- 
ment of the slanderers;” 4, ¢., give occasion to 
slanderers. Others (Moshcim, Wegscueider) refer it 
to calumnious men. But there is no reason, when 
tov Saf. is here used, to understand by it aught 
sare the father of lies, the murderer from the begin- 
ning, Nor is the idea satisfactory (Matthies), that 
the principle of evil is here denoted; but we think 
it should bave the significance of the inward spirit- 
ual Power of evil. But what is the condemnation 
(xplua) of the devil? Not the judgment which the 
devil bri on those who fall under his influence 
(Genit. subjecti); for here Bengel’s remark applies: 
“ Di poest opprobiium inferre, judicium 
taferre non potest ; non enim judicat, sed judica- 
fur.” But it is rather the judgment which has been 
falfilled in the case of the devil ( Gent/. objectt), and 
will reach, likewise, all who are led astray by pride, 
Jerome: “ Zale judictum, in etiam diabolus 
incidit.” Kpiua i3 not merely denunciation, accusa- 
tion (Matthies), but, as often, in the sense of xard- 
kee, Or riscopla = tlie sentence of condemnation. 
If we compare this with 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 
6, we may infer that pride was the chief cause of 
the devil’s fall. Bengel: “Videtur prius quam alii 
engeli ad prafecturam super multos angelos, licet 
mallis yunior easel, fuisse susctiatus et erectus, quod 
ipsum ci occasto superbie fuit.” Comp. 
Agreuonivs, ad init. Joh. prafect., p. 23. 

Ver. 7. Moreover, he must, &c. A last re- 
quisite is added to the rest. It is not enough that 
the episcopus should be blameless in the eyes of the 
community (ver. 2), but be must have a truly good 
report from those without; that is, who are not, or 
no longer members of the Christian body.—Lest 
he fall into reproach and the snare of the 
devil. If before his nomination he had lived in 
gross ain, yet had been appointed, the remembrance 

14 


of his old vices would still remain with those whe 
had known him, and this might bring suspicion on 
the office itself. It was better for such a man, even 
after a genuine conversion, to retire into the scclu- 
sion of a private life, than take a prominent place. 
Otherwise he would fall els dred:ouds—into sus- 
picion,—whether deserved or not, and from those, 
too, within as well as without the community; and 
thus, in his weakness and depression, he might 
readily fall into the snare of the devil, wayl3a r+. 
da. Deprived of his good name, he might lapse 
into the same sins which he had scarcely renounced, 
and become as evil as he was reputed to be. ‘' Quid 
enim spei restal, si nullius peccati pudor?” Calvin, 
As évediopudy and xayi8a are not separated by els, 
we must consider the former no less than the latter 
as the work of the devil. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETITICAL. 


1. The worth of the episcopal office, which Paul 
has here so impressively set forth, has been affirmed 
in all ages and in manifold ways. Cumpare, e. g. 
Curyrsostom, De Sacerdotio; Baxter, “ Reform 
Pastor ;” Burk, “Pastoral Theology in its Exam- 
ples;” and the well-known writings of Hanrws, 
Vinet, Nitzsca, Esrarp, Moir, Lone, and others. 
‘* Pastor habet triplex officium ; primo, verbo Dei 
spiritualiter pascere oves suas; secundo, purgare 

oves suas a scabie, ne sese et alios magis 
inficiant ; tertio, defendere oves suas a lupis rapaci- 
bus, tam sensibilibus a insensibilibus ;" Wiclef. 

2. Undoubtedly the Greek church, in forbidding 
second iage to its clergy, has a support in the 
pias -yuraxds lhp of Paul, Yet it is quite another 
question how far the Apostle enjoins the literal ful 
filment, in all countries, times, and circumstances, 
of the precept which he gave for Ephesus. The 
opponents of the papal hierarchy—which bas found 
so strong a prop in the law of celibacy—rightly 
point to the liberty given by Paul to the episcopi,. 
of entering once at least into marriage. A compul-. 
sory abstinence, without any special calling to it, is- 
surely most unlike the spirit of the Apostle. Yet,. 
whether the eagerness, with which many young pas- 
tors of the evangelical church unite their entrance 
into the ministry with their marriage, would always 
have his sanction, is quite a doubtful question, All 
depends on the time and circumstances; but it 
might be wished that, in the choice of their wives, 
clergymen would not quite forget the Christian 
church to which they may be so useful, Compare. 
the “‘ Mirror of a Good Clergyman’s Wife,” by Cur.. 
Burk, 1842. [See Wordsworth for a valuable note 
on the usage of the Eastern and Western churches- 
in regard of the Apostle’s rule. It seems to have 
been a general, unwritten law, yet not held of per- 
petual obligation, or enforced by any decrce of 
general councils, In the time of Cuallistus, at the 
beginning of the second century, we learn from 
Hippolytus that persona twice or thrice married wero 
admitted to the ministry. The whole passage, how- 
ever, is most striking as a picture of the simple, 
healthful household life of the primitive clergyman, 
in contrast with the later diseased type of tle Latin 
church.—W. ] 

8. It is a noteworthy proof of the practical spirit 
of Christianity, that the Apostle gives such special 
worth to the domestic and social virtues even in the 
official rulers of the community, A life of fuith and 
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morality are indivisible in his view. The pastor of | of God in the church ; (2.) in his own dwelling— 
the church must above all bea good father in his | Use and abuse of the saying, “ Whoso careth not for 


own family, and that even to the least particulars. 
If there be those who think that the care of their 
wider sphere of labor will not permit them to attend 
to such private duties, the Apostle sets before them 
our Lord’s words: ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone” (Matt. xxiii. 28). 
The family of the clergyman must specially deserve 
the name of a little household church, ‘“ He must 
have a hundred eyes on every side; his spiritual 
vision must be sharp, not short-sighted. He must 
be awake, not for self, but for others ;” Chrysostom. 
It is notable that the same Church father laments, in 
eloquent words, that his care for his large flock 
hardly left him time to think and watch over his own 
soul. 44 Hom. in Act. App. Opp. ix. p. 835, ed. 
Montfauc. 

4, With reason Paul bere enjoins that an episco- 
pus should be &g:Adpyupos. If this vice be the root 
of all evil in general, the life of Judas Iscariot and 
Simon Magus show what injury it has done to the 
clergy and the church; and we may say in this view, 
that the history of simony is no less shameful than 
that of celibacy. 

5. The words of Paul on the condemnation of 
the devil is a striking contribution to the New Testa- 
ment demonology, although he gives us but a glance 
behind the raised veil. The representation of Satan 
as a fallen angel makes a marked distinction between 
this scriptural doctrine and the Persian dualism from 
which it is 60 often sought to be derived. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The high worth of the episcopal office. —“ If any 
man desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
ood work.” This is clear from (1.) Its origin; 
( its nature; (8.) its lineage; (4.) its object; 
5.) its fruit—The episcopal office: (1.) A work; 
(2.) a noble work; (3.) a work which every one 
should not desire.—The due qualifications named by 
Paul are: (1.) Manifold; (2.) difficult; (3.) just; 
4) rich in bleasing.—The evangelical clergyman is 
called to be a pattern of all personal, domestic, and 
-social virtues.—The clergyman (1.) a householder 


his own house,” &c.—The rocks which are in we 
way of a newly-converted man.—Through high to 
low, through low to high.—The value of a blameless 
youth to him who would feed the flock of God— 
The snare of the devil in the office of pastor and 
teacher. 

Stakke: Art thou of high rank, and therefore 
ashamed to be a preacher of Christ? yet believe it, 
the office is noble and weighty; it bas to do with 
the greatest things; it regards the salvation of souls, 
and eternal life—A preacher may be unmarried 
without wrong, yet it is better for many reasons that 
he marry.—Continence of body must be joined with 
soberness of soul, in him who would grow in spirit 
ual prudence, discretion, tides needa ort 
Covetousness is a hidden, shameful lust, ially io 
a clergyman.—StTarKE: A cle may be zeal 
ous, but not deal blows like a godless man—A 
teacher who would not make his family an offence to 
the church, must look to it that he choose a derout 
help-meet; else, if he make a blind and cal 
choice, he will lay the corner-stone of great evil.— 
A man can more easily rule his household, than s 
whole community: (1.) Because it is far smaller; 
(2.) because the household will sooner obey than 
strangers ; (8.) because he associates more with them 
than with others; (4.) because he naturally trees 
them with more affection than othera—If s new 
convert be unfit for the office of teacher, how much 
more an unconverted person.—The shame and rice 
of a teacher are snares of the devil, whereby Sctan 
robs his office of its blessing (1 Cor. ix. 12). 

Lisco: The personal characteristics of a servant 
of the word. 

Hevusxer: The bishop must consider his good 
appearing, his good fame, not hold it lightly becense 
of his real purity; for his good fame adds to his 
influence.—Covetousness ia a blot on the character 
of a cle an.—Loes of honor often makes 8 mal 
dull and base; honor leads to self-respect.—Perbaps 
the Apostle regarded the higher virtues, here omit 
ted, as acknowledged requisites, and would only keep 
us from undervaluing those lower ones ; or he wot 
guide us upward from the outward conduct of lie, 

ere sketched, to the inward gifts. 


B.—Character of the Deacons and Deaconesees, 


Cu, III. 8-18. 


‘8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 


9 wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; [,] Holding the myeiery of the faith ins 
e 


‘10 pure conscience.’ And let these also first be proved ; [,] 


n let them use the 


11 office of a deacon, being found blameless. Even so must their wives be grave 

12 not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the deacons be the husbands” 

13 of one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well. For they that" 
have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degre 
[secure to themselves good standing], and great boldness in the faith which 8 
in Christ Jesus. 


1 Ver. 9.—[The Sinaiticus is peculiar here. All the critical authorities read éy cabap¢ ovreSihoa, instead of whic 
cane xabapas rete Were this the true reading, the sense would be, “ holding the mystery of the faith and of @ 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Likewise the deacons. After the 
Acts of the Apostles have told us the origin of the 
disconate (chap. vi. 1-5), we may learn from the 
Pestoral Letters the qualifications needed, in Paul’s 
jodgment, for a good deacon. This passage is im- 
portant, as it is the only one which portrays the 
character so clearly as to be a true mirror for all 
after times, Here, as with the episcopi (vers. 1-7), 
the Apostle omits the higher requisites of spirit and 
disposition, to comsider rather the domestic and 
moral qualities which men readlily see and judge in 
others, I¢ is true that the characteristics here named 
agree in many points with those of the presbyter 
(vers, 1-7); but th’s likeness lies in the nature of 
the case and the relationship of both offices, and 
thus, instead of being at all extraordinary, furnishes 
an added proof of the genuineness of these Epistles. 
For, were a marked difference made between the 
episcopus and diaconus in rank and character, this 
Epixle would bear the unquestionable stamp of a 
later age, since, in the day of Paul, both munera 
were nearly alike. Besides, both divisions differ 
soficiently in slight details, which show again the 
wisdom of the Apostle, See, on the diaconate in 
general, Lecutgn on Acts vi. 1-5.— Grave, 
not double-tongued. There is no proof that, 
in the apostolic time, there existed a special, ex- 
dusive class, a col/egium of church assistants, who 
had charge of the various duties of the diaconate. 
All depended on individual activity; and it was 
therefore the more necessary that such persons 
should be of superior worth, and honorably fulfil 
the office, It is not, however, difficult to see the 
design of the Apostle in urging these requirements, 
although naturally we may not expect a complete 
sketch or an exact order in the recital of them.— 
Greve (with 2catross we must supply def elya: from 
the preceding), wegvods (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 2; Titus 
i, 2); not so much a special virtue for a deacon, as 
4 Christian quality which every church officer must 
powess, We may take Stephen and Philip as pat- 
pad the true weurdrns of a genes en ere 
+0 double-tongue } ScAdyous; a word used only 
bere. Bengel: oy alios alia l tes.” In the 
manifold ions of the deacons with different per- 
sons and families, they might readily fall into this 
vee, so wholly unworthy of a man of character.— 
Not given to much wine (comp. Titus ii. 8). 


’ He who would not merely aid poverty, but as far as 


possible heal it, must be himself a pattern of tem- 
perance.—Not greedy of filthy luore, uh aloxpo- 
kepdeis (comp. ver. 3). Any who was capable of 
i, would soon appropriate dishonestly the gifts 
estrusted to him for the poor. 
Ver.9. The mystery .., pure conscience. 
is the same inward connection of faith and 
conscience as before, chap. i. 18 ; and it is an equally 
“rong proof that the Apostle is by no means con- 
tut with the mere outward blamelessness of the 
church officers, if this higher spiritual faith be lack- 
O—Td pvorhpioy rijs xlorews; a peculiar expres- 
sion, Not occurring elsewhere. The mystery here, as 
1 Cor, ii, 7, the truth, before hidden, but now re- 
‘ealed (comp, Rom. xvi. 25).—Of the faith; a 
Genitis. subjecti, just as, in ver. 16, rd puvorhpioy 
3s eboeBelas; a mystery which is the object of 
Lith, and can be understood only by faith. The 
Apostle presupposes that this mystery is like a 


treasure in the actual possession of the deacons; 
and to the question, how it can best be preserved, 
he answers with this precept: ‘“’“Eyxovras 7d puorh- 
prov Tis wlorews dy xadapg cuvedice.” The pure 
conscience is the coffer in which the treasure is best 
deposited. “Exoyras used here, as often, almost in 
the sense of xaréxovras. Although we must grant 
that this clause does not directly refer to the diaco- 
nate, but is entirely general (De Wette), yet it is 
obvious that such a life of faith and conscience must 
be most useful toward even official duty. As teach- 
ing and preaching were not the usual charge of the 
deacons, they must so much the more upbuild others 
by their action; and without this personal faith and 
conacientiousness they could not fulfil their difficult 
task. ‘ Addttur pura conscientia, que extenditur 
ad totam vilam, tum vero, ut sciant se Deo servire ;” 
Calvin. 

Ver. 10. And let these also firat be proved. 
These no less than the presbyters, The Apostle had 
not, indeed (chap. ii. 1-7), expressly ordered a pre- 
vious Sox:ud(ew for these persons, but it lies in the 
nature of the case, especially in the restriction, ver. 
5. Weare not told by whom this proof was to be 
made, or to what special points it should extend, It 
could not have been a public one, before the whole 
community, since it was already presumed that those 
called to the diaconate enjoyed a good name and 
character. It is better to suppose an inquiry by 
Timothy himself, and the assuciate episcopi, since 
the deacons had probably their formal appointment 
from these last. That it was an examination in the 
proper sense (Heubner), is as improbable as the 
notion (Heydenreich) that we are to suppose the 
‘united voices, and questions all around,” from in- 
dividuals of the congregation. This is surely too 
official and modern a conception. Far simpler Ben- 
gel: ‘‘ Diacons debebant prius edere specimen sui in 
tpsd dtaconid, quam plene immitterentur in munus,” 
They could enter on their office, after their blame- 
lessness had been proved. This proof was thus, in 
the main, of a prohibitory character, to keep the 
unworthy from office. 

Ver, 11. Even so must their wives...in 
all things. This direction concerning the wives 
has a somewhat singular place amidst the rules of 
the diaconate. Were not the passage beyond all 
critical doubt, we might regard it as an interpolation. 
The connection does not allow us to think of Chris- 
tian women in general; nor does the Apostle speak 
of deaconesses alone, as such, since in chap. v, this 
class is distinctly treated of. We are almost un- 
willingly forced to apply this to the wives ‘of dea- 
cons greet i although it is remarkable, again, 
that the Apostle should give such express precepts 
for these, yet none for the wives of the presbyters, 
who had yet higher rank. The reason of this may 
be found, however, in the fact that the wives of the 
deacons were entrusted also with the office of dea- 
coness; which compels us to the opinion that, by 
the word yuvaixas, must be understood the wives of 
deacons, in so far as they were deaconesses also, and 
thus subject to certain rules here suggested beforc- 
hand, but more expressly given in chap. v. These 
requisites are such as every Christian woman should. 
have, yet they are specially desirable and indispen. 
sable to the sisters who would undertake a public 
office in the church.—Not slanderers, 4} d:afd- 
Aous ; literally, not devils—which they undoubtedly 
would be should they be guilty of lying and slander. 
“ Why is it that svi apeakiue is so characteristic of 
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women? A woinan has no aris, weapons, brute 


both: “ Fiducia erga Deum edt homines.” Faith in 


force, like man ; her tongue is her weapon; and her , Christ Jesus does not belong exclusively to ragsyola, 


natural feeling of dependence makes her more sus- 
ceptible to envy and rivalry;” Heubner.— This 
qualification of the deacons’ wives has its relative 
contrast with the requirement made of the hus- 
bands; ph daAdyous, just as the »npadfous points 
back to the preceding, px} ofvy wodAAg xporéxorras. 
—Faithful in all things, is a precept indeed for 
all, but specially for women, who in their allotted 
sphere must practise this fidelity in little things, and 
therefore not overlook or despise it. 

Ver. 12. Let the deacons be the husbands 
of one wife. See ver. 2.—Ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well. See vers. 
4,5. The domestic virtue of deacons must not be 
inferior to that of presbyters, Care of their own 
children was doubtless the best preparatory school 
for care of the poor and sick. 

Ver. 18. For they that have used, &c. To 
call forth an earnest attention to his precepts, the 
Apostle points to the noble reward of the faithful 
man. Undoubtedly, in his view, they only would 
deserve it who made such rules their own, and thus 
fulfilled them.—Such to themselves a 
po degree, BaSpudy caddy. Badpds, gradus, the 
onic form of the Attic Bacpds (from Balyw), may 
be understood either in reference to church office, or 
to the spiritual state. If, in the former view, we see 
in this phrase a promotion to the presbyterial office 
(Jerome, Bengel, and others), we must presuppose a 
kind of hierarchical order, which is quite foreign to 
the apostolic time. This interpretation is pot at all 
necessary by grammatical rule; indeed, the descrip- 
tion of this higher official degree as xaAdéy sounds 
somewhat singularly; nor can we conceive of any 
connection between such advancement and the xaf- 
pnola spoken of just after. We therefure prefer 
their view who interpret it as a good step in spiritual 
life, or future blessedness—two meanings which may 
well be united, and between which to put either—or 
(De Wette, Huther, and others), we think unneces- 
sary. The Christian life here and hereafter is, in the 
Apostle’s view, one united whole ; and in proportion 
as we advance here in our spiritual growth, shall we 
reach undoubtedly a higher degree of blessedness. 
It has been often said, indeed, but never proved, 
that Paul knows no degrees in future happiness. 
The opposite rather appears from 1 Cor. iii. 15; xv. 
41, 42; 2 Cor. ix. 6, and elsewhere. A faithful ful- 
filment of our calling in the Church of Christ is the 
means blessed of Him to win here, as in eternity, a 
good degree of growth and of salvation. [It seems 
most agreeable to our conceptions of justice, and is 
consonant enough to the language of Scripture, to 
suppose that there are prepared for us rewards and 
punishments of all possible degrees, from the most 
exalted happiness down to the extremest misery, so 
that our labor is never in vain; whatever our ad- 
vancement in virtue, we procure a proportionable 
accession of future happiness; Paxry, ‘‘ Mor. Phil.,” 
B. 1, c. 7.—W.j—And great boldness in the 
faith whioh is in Ohrist Jesus. This second 
part of the promise expresses the reward which such 
fidelity will gain from others; as Bacpéds referred to 
that which the diaconus would gain for himself. 
Nappnola, used in this absolute sense, does not mean 
boldness of faith before God, but boldness of con- 
science before men, and, indeed, before the church, 
in whose employment such deacons as breathed this 
‘pirit could not have reproach. Bengel joins them 


but as well to BaSuds; meaning the groun¢ in which 
this confidence is rooted, and on which this degree is 
built. It is obvious that xforss must not be taken 
objectively of Christian ductrine, but subjectively of 
the personal life of faith. [SaSpdés is rendered, by 
Conybeare, postition. Alford inclines to this reading, 
but refers it also, with De Wette and Wiesinger, to 
the hope of the future, as well as the present life, 
We cannot, however, see force enough in the above 
reasoning to reject the generally received idea of an 
official promotion. Undoubtedly the hierarchical 
ideas of the day of Jerome, when the deacon wa 
styled a Levite (Ep. 27), do not belong to the church 
of St. Paul and Timothy. But there is nothing 
strange in the suppositiun, that a dcacon of ex- 
cellence in his calling should rise to the rank of 
presbyter. The custum, as it afterward obtained in 
the church, although it may have been by no means 
the rule of that early time, seems to have arien 
naturally enough out of just such instances. Why 
should not such a promotion be «adds? and why 
should not one who had attained it have greater 
“boldness in the faith”? The opposite interprets- 
tion seems to us far-fetched and fantastic, See fu 
ther, Ellicott and Wordsworth §x loco.—W.]} 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It appears, from these precepts given to the 
deacons, how highly the Apostle valucd the charge 
of the poor, which he would entrust only to thow 
worthy of this special honor. All his directions msy 
be called a practical commentary on two eayings of 
the Lord: “ Woe to him through whom the offence 
cometh ” (Matt. xviii. 6,7); ‘ Whoso is faithful in 
the least, is faithful also in much” (Luke xvi. 10} 
The Apostle in this, moreover, remains true to 
own rule, that God is not “a God of confusion, bt — 
of peace,” and therefore all must be “ done decently 
and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 88, 40). ; 

2. The offices of deacon, presbyter, &c., in the 
apostolic church were not immediately- ordained by 
Christ, and as little arranged by human wisdom after 
a predetermined and measured plan ; but they came 
by d into existence, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and in the process of circumstances, and 
were thus the source of rich blessing to many. They 
had from the first a spiritual character, the diaconate — 
not excepted; for this office is very supe 
valued, if we suppose it designed to meet the phys 
cal wants of the sick and poor. Here, rather, the 
beautiful saying is true: “The soul of charity 5 
charity to the soul,” Amalia Sieveking; and, “Tee 
service of the poor is the service of God,” Angels 
Merula, Hence sueh an office can be worthily exer 
cised by those alone who are united truly with Chr 
and the brethren by the spirit of faith and love, 
for Christ’s sake ready to meet every sacrifice, evr] 
trial, and every opposition. | 

3. The apostolic directions regarding. the office 
of presbyter and deacon have to the present time 
been far more truly kept in the Reformed Church 
than in the Lutheran; whilst in the Roman mn 


they have been caricatured, and are hardly to be reco 
nized. It is from this common cause that the presb 
terate and diaconate, in the life of the church, form, 
gether with the office of preacher and 8 

of working forces, whose rights and duties are 
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too little understood and prized by many. Compare 
the “ Munual for Elders and Deacons in the Evan- 
gelical Church, and those who are to become such,” 
by G. B. Lecnuer, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1857. 

4. “It is beyond doubt that much is given to 
those who are entrusted with the office of elder or 
deacon, An office is given them of primitive Chris- 
tianity, honorable by its antiquity, and at the same 
time evangelical, Protestant, of needful service for 
the edifying of the Christian body.” 

5. The apostolic rules regarding deacons re- 
main, in spirit and substance, normative for all such 
officers; and a wholesome corrective for the many 
deviations from those principles which are seen to- 
day in manifold shapes. 

6. See further, chap. iii. 1-7, and chap. v. 9 
@ seg. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the diaconate must be exercised in the spirit 
of the Apostle Paul: (1.) Its duty; (2.) its re- 
quirement; (3.) its blessing.—Whoso would suc- 
cessfully watch over others, has double need to know 
bis own cundition.—The relation of a good servant 
of the church (1) to honor; (2.) to pleasure; (3.) 
to the goods of the world.—The inward connection 
of a firm faith and a pure conscience.—Women may 
direct the work of Christ (1.) to great gain; (2.) to 
incalculable harm.—The church a family ; its pastor 
a father of the household.— Connection between 
fidelity in the guidance of our own family and of 
that entrusted to us.—The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.—Faithfal duty to the Lord the best way toward 
our own growth in holiness and grace.—Rectitude 
before goes hand in hand with boldness before 
men.—Faith in Christ the spring of the true wisdom 
for life—Whoso lacks the requirements of Paul, 
will not only be a poor deacon, but a poor Christian. 

Starkz: Hepixeer: Pure doctrine and pure 
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conscience must always go tegether. What wortb 
in much knowledge, without self-knowledge ? much 
teaching, without our own conversion ?—None can 
be a true Christian, still less a teacher, who has not 
faith and a pure conscience.—StTarke: How needful 
proof, trial, experience, evidence, to those appointed 
to the spiritual office!—The more prominent the 
place God allots any one, the more blameless should 
be his life, since many observe him.—When all is 
well in the clergyman’s home, there is a good exam- 
ple for his people; if not, it ia a slaughter-house, 
where souls are destroyed (1 Sam, iii. 13).—The true 
servants of God do not mourn over their sweat and 
toil; if they stay here without further promotion, 
they will have a degree so much the higher in 
heaven (Dan. xii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42). 

HecsneEr: The strictest examination before our 
appointment to the spiritual office cannot equal the 
holy claims of the office.—Our whole life is indeed 
an examination followed by a judgment.—No office 
has such claim (?) to future honor and blessedness as 
that of the Christian teacher.—It is a strong spur to 
higher, Christian competition, when we remember 
that there are degrces even in salvation. 

Von Geraci; Fidelity in little is the test of 
genuine fidelity in great things—Many are scem 
ingly truer in the great concerns of life than in the 
less, where they constantly offend in their everyday 
faults, which all can see; and thercfure such fidel- - 
ity in greater things is worm-eaten, done from men- 
pleasing, from worldly ambition, not love to God 
and the brethren.—Lisco: The personal traits of 
the almoner of the church, ad vers, 1—-15.—Charac- 
teristics of a good clergyman.—({Synodal Sermon) : 
We have the richest and the hardest office in the 
communion of the Lord. 

[Donnxz, Sermons: The ministry to the poor. 
Heaven and earth are a musical instrument; if you 
touch a string below, the motion goes to the top. 
Any good done to Christ’s poor members upon earth, 
affects Him in heaven.—W. ] 
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Weightiness of the preceding admonition for the Church. 


Ca. . 14-16. 


14 
15 But if I tarry 


These ents write {£ unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly: 
ong, that thou mayest know how* thou oughtest [one ought] 


to behave thyself [one’s self] in the house of God, which is the church of the 
16 living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. And without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness: [,] God [Who] was manifest in the flesh, Justified 


in the 
world, received up into glory. 


pirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 


1 Ver. 15.—How one (wie man). Some authorities—e. g., D., Arm., Vulg., and others—have inserted ee, for the 


make, it appears, of explanation, but for the rest, without reason. 
Ver. 16 1 There are difficulties here both in the proper readin 
tansiation. O32 fs easily convertible into @Z. In the Oriental Church the 


.—B8ee the ex tions. 


have overlooked an alteration in the text, 


emaphasis to the doctrine of the Incarnation here enunciated. 


tom, Theodo 
rreet uncial 


John of Damasc., cu 


and in the 


werful Christological in might easily 


which was the result either of inadvertence, or of a design to give ter 
We find that the reading in the Lectionaries, in chrysoe- 
menius, Theophylact, and others, was @eds ; but this was not the reading of the 
88. Bishop Pearson has an elaburate note u ’ 
assumes, however, that the ‘‘ Greek copies” all read @eds, which is an error. It is not denied th 


194), in which he 


n this text (‘‘Creed,”? Am. ed. P. 
at many of the Greek 


fathers read @eds; the question is, what is the evidence that it is the true reading? Tho readcr is referred to the 
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author's critical remarks.—Nor is the translation easy. Our author is ingenious here, but not convincing. He brack 
ots the following words: (“* Ein Pfeiler und Grundfeste der Wahrheit, und anerkannt gross ist das Geheimniss der Goll. 
seligkeit’’) = ‘a pillar and ground of the truth, and confessedly great is the mystery of godliness.” He thus connects 
the clause, ‘great is the mystery of godlinces,” with what precedes. It has, indeed, a connection with the foregoing, 
but not in the way of grammatical structure. e cap, with the modern critical editors, place a full period at the end of 
the 15th verse. en we can find the logical connection thus: the mystery of jiness is the truth just referred to; the 
especial substance of that “truth” is then expressed in the words that follow: ‘“‘ Who was manifest,” &c. Yet & 
creates the greatest difficulty in the way of structure. But it may (so Huther) be regarded as referring to a subject not 
et named expressly, but which, of course, must be Christ. Then, if we regard the passage as taken from a current 
heistian hymn, the difficulty disappears in a measure.—E. H.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. cussed offer nothing doubtful in a literal sense, 

“rvaAos is the support on which the roof of a house 

Ver. 14. These things write I unto thee. | rests, its upholding pillar (comp. Rev. iii, 12; Gal. 
The Apostle does not mean here the whole Epistle, | ii. 9). Wahl says very truly: “ Omne td, cut uf 
but only the admonitions which he has given in primario et pre ceteris insignt innititur aliquid.” 
chaps. ii, and iii. Probably, before he parted from | ‘E8palwua means the ground, the foundation (ecu 
Timothy, he had left behind for him a general direc- | SeuéAcos, 2 Tim. ii. 19), which is as necessary for the 
tion, but not special rules for each individual case. | stability of the whole house. Pillar and ground 
He now does this, hoping, &c. ’EAx/{w» does not | of the truth can only refer to the religious truth per- 
mean the cause of his writing, but is to be taken | sonally revealed and manifest in Christ, But now 
sensu adversativo, although ? hope; see Winer, | the question is, whether these words are in apposi- 
p. 214—To come shortly; properly, sooner ; | tion to olxos rot Seod (arvos just before, or belong 
rdxuoy, in comparative ; t. ¢., sooner than is expect-| to nal duorocyoupndrws, «.7.r., just following them. 
ed, or perhaps than I think of. The various read-| Both constructions have been often defended and 
ings, év rdxet, raxetov, or raxéws, are only exposi- | attacked with alternate success by learned and de 
tory corrections, against which we hold, diffcilior | vout men. In De Wette and Huther may be found 
lectio preferenda ; for which reason Tischendorf has | the names of the various champions of either view. 
justly retained the Recepta, Besides, the compara-| Here, where we do not aim at strict exegetical dis- 
tive rdxwoy, John xiii. 27, is used in almost the same | cussions, but rather to give the results of our own 
sense with raxd. inquiries, we shall simply state why the latter view, 
Ver. 15. But if I tarry long, &c. It might as is seen in our translation, seems preferable to the 
happen that the expectation of Paul to return soon | former, The statement of Paul’s design in the pre- 
would be disappointed ; and in order to prevent any | ceding portion is already closed with ver. 15; and 
embarrassment to Timothy, he writes him the neces-| while the description of the church as the house of 
sary instructions, BpaSvvw, the same word used | the living God has a good and valid sense, the fol- 
2 Pet. iii. 9 of the promise of Christ’s coming. | lowing phrase, ‘a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
That Paul will mcet Timothy in Corinth, to go with if it be considered as an addition to this figurative 
him to Macedonia (Otto), is a conjecture, only forced | expression, is exceedingly dull and heavy. It is 
on the text to favor a pet hypothesis—How thou | most improbable that the Apostle should in onc 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of; breath describe the church, which he has called an 
God. The expression has a general sense, although | olxos, as also a orvAos xal é8palepa. We cannot 
it apparently refers to Timothy in particular. The | possibly expect such a violation of all sesthetie rule 
explanatory oe has this degree of weight (Luther, | from a man like Paul. The conception of the 
too, reads, how thou shouldst behave); but critically | church as such a pillar and ground of the truth, is 
the evidence is too weak to admit it into the text. | indeed quite explicable in a sound sense, yet it is in 
See Tischendorf on this passage.—’AvaorpépecSa: | itself far from clear and as far from Pauline (comp. 
means not Christian life in general, but here the life | 1 Cor. iii. 11), But if the new proposition (ver. 16) 
of the Christian officer, which belonged to Timothy | begins with the words «af duod. péya, then the 
and his fellow-episcopi. The scene of this dvaorpodpt | copulative xaf is entirely without a purpose, and a 
is the house of God, the Christian community not ; singular commencement, too, of a proposition. We 
exclusively in Ephesus, but in general.— House of | need not here recall the misuse made by Romish 
God, olxos @eod. It is well known how frequently | interpreters of the idea: “The church a pillar of the 
this scriptural expression occurs in the other letters | truth” (comp. Calvin on this passage), A striking 
of Paul; most strikingly 1 Cor. iii. 9-17. If the | view of this conception of the church, as columna 
temple at Jerusalem, as well as Israel itself, the Old | veritatis, in the Protestant light, is given by Melanch- 
Testament people, bore this name (Matt. xxi. 18; | thon on this sentence.—For all these reasons, we 
Heb. iii. 2, 5), it might certainly be used with | believe that we are right in beginning, with oriacs, 
ater truth of the Church of the New Testament. | a new proposition, which continues to the end of the 

t is the house whose owner is God, since He built | chapter. It must be granted that the construction 
it, inhabits it, and will complete it in His own way | remains singular and hard: orédAos eal é8paioua THs 
and time (comp. Lisco, “ Parables of Jesus,” 4th | dandelas nal duodcyoundvas péya tort rd rijs oe 
ed., p. 505). The conception of inward unity, as | Belas uvorhpioy; especially the article rd had best 
well as of indestructible steadfastness, is obviously | be removed, if, according to our view, orvaAos.. - 
expressed in thia word. These attributes are pos-| 4An9. is the predicate of rijs eboeB. puor, Yet we 
sessed by the Christian church, because it is the | do not find this objection so overwhelming, as Gro- 
house of the living God. Bengel’s remark is deeply | tius and others do, against our construction. The 
spiritual: ‘ Keclesia Dei viventis eageeded fano | evolution of thought is rapid; the Apostle speaks 


a 


Diane Ephesiorum. Vita Dei fundamentum go forcibly, that he does not painfully weigh and 
nostra,” cap. iv. 10, et fons veritatis, h, l.— arrange his words. The representation of the 5s 
and of the truth. We have thus reached | égay., «.7.A., in ver. 16, directly after, as not only @ 


by degrees one of the most difficult passages in these | pvorfpioy ris evoeBelas, but as likewise a orthos me. 
Epistles. The words which are chiefly to be dis-| é8palwpa rijs &Andelas, the denial and opposition te 
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whicl is fully noticed chap. iv. 1, is entirely in the 
Apoatle’s apirit; who, as we know already in earlier 
lesers, gives a special importance to the essentials 
of the gospel. If a new chapter had been un 
with the words, “‘a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
the whole connection would perhaps have been 
viewed in another light. The interpretation of 
ortaes wal é8palwoua rijs &And. a8 referring solely 
to Timothy, deserves scarcely any notice save as an 
exegetical oddity. To exhort a pillar to behave 
itself (4xaorpépecSa:), sounds a little hyperbolical. 
Only three of the foremost Apostles are called 
ortAs, Gal. ii. 9; but never their associates, 

Ver. 16. And without controversy great, 
&e., Kal dpuodrcy. uéya, «.7.A. This must, as ordAos 
cal é3p., be regarded as the introduction of the sum- 
mary statement is épayep., k.t.A. Muorhpioy is the 
Pauline expression fur that truth, before hidden, 
now brought to light (see Eph. iii. 8-5); puov. rijs 
eoeBelas, that which is the object of evaef., like 
poor. +. wlor. (ver. 9); whence it appears that the 
translation, a godly mystery (Luther), is somewhat 
arbitrary. This mystery is great, not wholly un- 
fathomuble (comp. Matt. xiii. 12), deep in meaning, 
weighty (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11), confessedly great, 
épodoyoupéves ; not strictly, made known (Luther), 
but rather in the sense of indubitable, secundum td 
quod in confesso est apud omnes. Summa; a mys- 
tery now revealed, whose weight and worth no Chris- 
tian can doubt, What, now, is this mystery? The 
very thing called ordAros x. éSpalwya +r. GA. The 
phrase lacks, indeed, in a degree, the climax which 
we might here expect; but this difficulty vanishes 
when we balance against it the fact that the Apostle 
has expressed his meaning first in a tropic, then in a 
literal mode ; whilst the following clauses show now 
in their order what the subject is which was called 
tmproprie a pillar and ground, proprie a mystery 
ae pepemini The remark of Wiesinger, following 

ejermacher, that the third adjective of definition, 
buorcy. péya, cannot grammatically be connected 
with two predicates like ordAos and épalwpua, seems 
to us at least without any proof. [The reference of 
the “pillar and ground” to the church, is more 
strongly sustained by exegetical argument, both by 
writers of older and later times, than this view of 
oar author. Huther, Schleiermacher, and Wiesinger, 
among many, hold the grammatical construction to 
point to éexAnola. Alford has perhaps summed the 
evidence as concisely as any of our English exposi- 


tors; and in his view the structure of the whole]. 


e demands this application. His answer to 
the chief objection offered by our commentator, on 
the score 0 taste, seems sufficient, viz., that 
the elxos contains in itself pillar and basement. 
Conybeare is one of the few who apply the phrase 
to Timothy; but this sense seems frigid, and un- 
worthy of this great p There is a striking 

ion of Arnold, which may well be added: 
“If the words are to be applied to the church, they 
do not describe what it is de facto, but what it ought 
to be. Take care that no error through thy fault 
creep into that church, which was designed by God 
to be nothing but a pillar and basis of truth;” 
“ Life and Letters,” p. 31, v. 2, Amer. ed.—W.] 
— God was manifest ‘in the flesh [Who 
was manifest in the flesh, in the German version]. 
The translation given above expresses already our 
probable judgment on this well-known cruz critico- 
rum. We can with a good critical conscience wholly 
agree with the steadily increasing number who re- 


gard neither Seds nor 4, but 8s, as the original read 
ing. See Tiscnenpory, N. T., ed. 7, on this pas 
sage; and compare the very valuable Ezcursus aa 
1 Tim, ti. 16 in his edition of the Codex Ephr 
Syri rescriptus, 18438. The Codex Sinaiticus has 
also confirmed the reading és as the only true one. 
Paul might, indeed, from his Christological stand. 
point, have very justly written Seés; but it does not 
at all follow that he has done so, It is hardly credi- 
ble that the original reading Seés should have been 
changed to 8s; but very explicable that the original 
§s should have been changed to Seéds. Were Seds the 
true reading (Matthii, Scholz, Rinck), it would be 
passing strange that such decisive proof-texts should 
never have been used by the orthodox church fathers 
in the Arian and other controversies; and, again, 
Cyril, in his reply to the Emperor Julian, who de- 
nied that Paul had ever called Christ Seés, has not 
appealed in a word to this passage, as he would 
almost surely bave done had he known the Lectio 
Recepta. Besides, we find in the following clauses 
several expressions (¢. g., Sp9y ayyéAos and dyve- 
Ahosn ev Sdty) which could hardly be used of God 
absolutely, but only of the Seds gavepwSels. For all 
these reasons, the reading 8s is not only critically 
but exegetically proved to be best; and the view 
often expressed, that it is an heretical corruptior. 
of the text, is quite exploded. To the question, 
whether we should supply an ofros after 8s before 
€3cxaid9n, or whether all the clauses following this 
refer to a subject not further named in ver. 16, we 
must answer by the latter opinion, The designation 
of the nvor. 7. evoeB, has the character of a propv- 
sition, to which the a is is wanting; and this 
fragmentary style of the whole expression confirms 
yet more the conjecture, based on the metrical 
sequence of the words, and already affirmed by 
many, that we have here a part of an ancient Chris- 
tian hymn. The unnamed subject of the proposi- 
tion in ver. 16 can be only Christ; and although 
the reading Seés, in our view, is not critically justi- 
fied, the passage still contains, by the reading 8s 
épavepodn, a proof indirect but unquestionable of 
the Divine-human nature and dignity of the Lord. 
Manifest in the flesh can only be said of Him who, 
before His incarnation, was personally with the 
Father, Nay, more; it is possible to keep the read- 
ing 8s, with Tischendorf, yet avoid all the difficulties 
which might possibly come from a surrender of the 
Recepta, if we consider the clause, rvAos x. é8p. 
. . pvorhpioy, a8 a long parenthesis, and thus read 
the text, vers. 15, 16: “Tra el§gs was Sef dy olny 
Sov dvaorpéperSa: Fitis eorly exxaAnola Jeod Carros 
(orvaAos nal éSpalwpa rijs bAndelas nal dpodrcyoupé 
vos péya ork 7) ris eboeBelas pvorhpiov!) &s 
epavepaddn ey cap), «.7.A.". This conjecture appears 
to us the simplest and most natural in the treatment 
of a passage so often interpreted and misinterpreted, 
If it be true, then the reading Sedés is critically un- 
tenable; yet it is a right exposition of the Apostle’s 
meaning, since 8s reverts directly to Seo (avros, 
That the Apostle often uses long parentheses, ap- 
pears, among several instances, from Rom. ii. 13-15. 
That he does it here, will seem Jess extraordinary 
when we consider the fulness and rapid succession 
of thoughts in this part of his letter. We readily 
grant, moreover, that objections may be raised 
against this view by those especially who regard 
ortaAos x. épalwpa as in apposition with éxxanola +. 
Seov (evros. But this last view seems to us unsus- 
tained; and thus the only question is, in the choice 
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of the many expositions, which has the fewest diffi- | 2 Thess. i. 10); and is finally received up intc 


culties? We have from our point of view the 
double advantage, that we need neither violate our 
critical conscience, nor surrender a dictum probans 
for the divinity of Christ.—Mlanifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit. Six connected clauses, 
which, ir the original especially, have a very eupho- 
nic and metrical character.— Manifest in the flesh. 
Man is flesh; the Son of God is manifest in the 
flesh, since He came forth from the Father, with 
whom He personally pre-existed (1 John i. 2). The 
birth of the Lord is the starting-point of this mani- 
festation ; its scene His whole earthly life. Bengel: 
“ Hee manifestatio dicit totam occonomiam Christ, 
oculis qguondam mortalium conspicut.” If the ex- 
cellence of this Divine manifestation is misjudged 
and despised by many, yet God has confirmed it in 
the most undoubted way. "Ed:aaiddn éy wvebpar:; 
He is proved to be the very Person He truly was 
(for this sense of justified, comp. Luke vii. 35). He 
is by His divine glory known éy xvedyari, not as 
Spirit (Baur), but in the Spirit, whereby this His 
Suxalwors is effected. The Spirit who dwells and 
works in Him, not by measure (John iii. 34), and 
raised Him at last from the dead (Rom. i. 8, 4), 
reveals Him in His high nature and dignity. We 
have here, without any arbitrary severance of the 
connection, a reference to all by which His divine 
origin is made known (comp. Jobn i. 14), In what 
way has this wondrous announcement of this won- 
drous manifestation been given? Paul answers in 
the two following clauses.—Seen of angels, &¢37 
&yyéAos ; not the Apostles, which would not be the 
common use of the word, but the angels of heaven, 
who often ministered to Him in the days of His 
humiliation (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43), and to 
whom, after His resurrection, He revealed Himself 
in His godlike glory. The power of Christ over these 
heavenly beings is not here meant (Mack), but the 
vision of His glory by those who wonder at the 
brightness which they have never before seen, or at 
least not in such perfection. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 12; 
Eph. iii, 10; Heb. i. 6, Chrysostom: ““Qere xa 
EryyeAos ped’ Hyay el8oy roy vidy Tov Sod, xpdrepoy 
obx dpayres.” “He alludes probably to a heavenly 
scene, the contrast of the descent into hell;” De 
Wette. If we take Seds as the subject of this 
clause, we may perhaps find expressed here the 
thought, that God, through His manifestation in 
Christ, has been revealed in a higher light before 
the angels. Whatever the truth of this, He who has 
thus revealed Himself in heaven, has not been for- 
otten on earth.—Preached unto the Gentiles. 
ESvy., in a general sense, implying that the nations 
have received, through the preaching of the gospel, 
the same truth which the angels received by vision 
—the glory of Christ, the Lord. Wiesinger justly 
says: “It isa ncw commandment to both; and the 
mystery lies in this union of heaven and earth 
around His person, in this wonderful blending of 
such entire opposites.” It is not the contrast be- 
tween Jew and heathen, but between human and 
superhuman beings, which the Apostle directly re- 
gards,—The third couplet denotes, finally, the results 
of this whole manifestation, and its announcement. 
It had not been in vain. It was believed on in 
the world, éxwretSn dy xdopp. This last word 
must be hcre taken in an ethical sense, quite like 
1 John ii, 15; v. 19. . Amidst the multitude of 
those who reject Him, the Son of God bas found 
faith with mary where He has been preached (comp. 


glory, dveAfgan ev Sdip. It is the most natural 
view to refer this to the ascension of the Lord 
(comp. Luke xxiv. 40, 51); nor is it any insuper- 
able difficulty that the foregoing clauses in part 
allude to a period after His ascension, since the 
Apostle does not design to give a chronological riew 
of the events in the life of Jesus. Meanwhile, we 
need not refer this last clause (dyeA4gSn ep 8dép) to 
the ascension exclusively, any more than the first 
(dpavepddy ev capxt) to the nativity of Christ. We 
may embrace in the conception His whole heavenly 
life in glory, taking the expression per atfractionem ; 
dveAfioan eis Sdtay, nal dori» éy Bdkp. Calvin: 
“ Ergo sicuti in mundo quoad fidei obedientiam ita 
et in Christo persond mtra futt conversio, dum ex 
tam abjecta servi conditione erectus est ad dexteram 
Patris, ut tli fiectatur omne genu.” The three 
couplets this bring before our vision the advancing 
glory of this Divine manifestation in Christ in a 
series of acts, whose beginning is the earth, whose 
closing is in benven. It may appear, perbaps, an 
incidental feature, that the whole consists of two 
chief divisions, of which earth has two subdivisions; 
the first two embracing the events on earth, the 
third those of heaven (Huther). In any case, Paul 
has not arranged this division in such an order by 
any arbitrary rule of art. We probably, therefore, 
have, as already suggested by Winer, Wiesinger, De 
Wette, Huther, and others, in this whole passage the 
fragment of an ancient church hymn (as Eph. v. 
14), or a symbol of faith, which, when the praise 
Tov Sod (eyros was sung, perhaps in some strophe, 
no longer known to us, may have been as follows 


“Os—péya 7d pvortpioy — 
epavepian ev capri, 
€Sixnaicdn ey xvevpart, 
Lpdn ayyéros, 

"Exnptxan év reo, 
émoreton ey xéopy, 
dveAfigory dy Sdtp. 


All this is, in the Apostle’s view, the great mystery 
of godliness—the pillar and ground of the truth, on 
which the house of God (ver. 14) rests unsbaken ; 
and it is an apostasy from this in the bosom of the 
same church to which he looks forward (chap. iv. 1). 
Compare Rausacn, * Anthology of Christian Hymns 
in all Ages of the Church,” i. p. 83, et seq. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The tone in which the Apostle here speaks to 
his friend and scholar Timothy, and the deference 
which he expects in the performance of his instrue- 
tions, give us a fresh proof of bis apostolic avu- 
thority. 

2. The tabernacle and temple of the old cove- 
nant, in which it is said that God dwelt in a specia. 
manner, were a type of the Christian Church witb 
all its blessings; and Israel, the people of the elde: 
revelation, a pattern of the kingly and priestly race 
of the new covenant, 

8. It is the essential character of Christianity, 
that it does not rest on abstract conceptions, and 
inferences of reason, but on undeniable and change- 
less facts (1 John i. 1-8). The whole sum of the 
Christian revelation is in the person and history of 
its Founder, which the Apostle here condenses in a 


CHAPTER 


Ii, 14-16. 4] 


few words. Each new proposition which he offers 
opens a new world of Divine wisdom and love. The 
creed here recorded is not the confession of particu- 
lar churches, but of the one holy, catholic Church 
of Christ in all centuries; the oldest formula con- 
cordiea—the standard of the true Church against the 
unbelieving world, on which a higher hand bas writ- 
ten, in hoe signo vinces, 

4, The preceding words are most important, as 
dearly explaining to us the meaning of the puorf- 
pe. The older theology considered mysteries as 
dogmas, which lie wholly beyond and above the 
sphere of men, which are to all eternity unsearch- 
able to the finite understanding, and therefore best 
veiled in a holy obscurity. Paul does not acknowl- 
edge many mysteries ; he knows one only great mys- 
tery, whose chief truth is here revealed ; and this is 
its specific characteristic, that it was before hid, but 
isnow manifegt. Yet there is no ground in such a 
view for the position of modern rationalism, that 
this mystery, now revealed, may be completely ap- 
prehended by man. Even a revealed mystery has 
its dark, hidden side. The sun, which has been long 
veiled by the clouds, and suddenly breaks forth in 
ita full light, blinds the eyes as truly as the darkness. 
“ Mysteria ntumvis revelata, vel sic tamen obscura 
manent”? (comp. 1 Cor, xiii. 11, 12). When Paul 
presents the mystery as the object of the evodBea, 
he indirectly reproves their arrogance, who think 
with their bounded anderstanding to search the deep 
things of God, instead of keeping them in the sanc- 
tuary of a holy heart. 

5. This confession of faith is only the fuller ex- 
position of the testimony which the Lord (John xvi. 
28) gave of Himself. The last words should not 
be overlooked, in which the question is answered, 
whether Paul taught or no the bodily ascension of 
the Lord Jesus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul a pattern of tireless apostolic activity in 
epeech and writing.—Timothy, however rich in 
spiritual gifts, yet in his church duties directed by 
the authority of Paul_—The minister of the gospel 
wust above all know how to behave himself in the 
house of God.—The Church of Christ a house of 
the living God: (1.) Builded of God; (2.) inhabited 
by God; (3.) consecrated by God; (4.) completed 
through God.—The greatest blessings of the old 
covenant are not lost in the new, but lavished in 
fuller measure.—The manifest mystery of the grace 
of God in Christ the essential fact we have in Ghris. 
tianity—The personal, historic, living Christ the 
ress of His Church.—God’s glory in Christ: (1.) 

fest; (2.) declared; (8.) crowned with the de- 
sired success.—The Divine manifestation: (1.) A 
myaery; (2.) a mystery which passeth knowledge ; 


(3.) a mystery which the godly alone can understand 
and prize, and which alone can lead to godliness. ~. 
The marvellous facts of the gospel history a chain, 
in which not a link is wanting.—From these facts 
the preaching of the gospel must proceed, and to it 
constant.y return.—The minister of the gospel is not 
called to declare to the church the religious ideas of 
his time, but God’s eternal truths of redemption and 
salvation. 

Starke: Anton: A Christian minister must not 
sit always in his study, but must go hither and 
thither.—Hznincer: The Church may fail, but not fall. 
— Anton: Behold the Church directly in your sight 
What it is in God’s eyes, let it be in yours—Muor#- 
pov. This mystery is great: (1.) In its origin, for 
it comes from the inconceivably and inexpressibly 
great love of the heavenly Father; (2.) in its own 
character, for who can think or know how it is pos- 
sible for One greater than all angels, yea, equal to 
the Father in power and glory, to have been mani- 
fest in the flesh; (8.) in its purpose, which is the 
salvation of lost men, lying in the utmost ruin,— 
THE sawE; The gospel is full of mystery ; it must be 
judged not by the reason, but by God’s revelation 
(2 Cor. x. 5).—Preachers, who carry into the pulpit 
an empty babble, which leads not to godliness, are 
not gospel teachers (chap. i. 4; iv. 7).—The mystery 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, received in 
faith and shown in godliness, leads to eternal glory 
(chap. iv. 10; Acts xvi, 80, 31).—Hruspner: Each 
Christian community must be a community of the 
living God.—All Christians must agree in the essen- 
tial truth of the Christian faith.—Christianity is the 
holiest and worthiest revelation of God.—The spread 
of the gospel is an outward enlargement of the glory 
of Jesus; the greater the number of His worship- 
pers, the greater His kingdom. 

Lisco: The inmost kernel of the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation.—The confessedly great and blessed 
mystery of the Incarnation: (1.) A mystery; (2.) 
the godly power which renews our life. 

[Bisnor Hatt, ‘“‘ Mystery of Godliness :” He that 
should have seen Thee, O Saviour, working in Jo- 
seph’s shop, or walking in the fields of Nazareth, 
would have looked upon Thee as mere man ; neither 
thy garb nor countenance betrayed any difference in 
Thee from ordinary men, It was Thine all-working 
and co-essential Spirit, by whose mighty operations 
Thy divinity was made known to the world. 

Bisuop ANDREWES, Resp. ad Bellarmtnum, ch. 14: 
We reject not the voice of the Church; nay, we all 
do venerate it. But the Church to us meancth not 
the Pontiff, or the Roman curta; nor, unless you 
have so prejudged it in your mind, will this title of 
the Church much advantage you, It is the pillar of 
the truth, yea, verily ; not that the truth is sustained 
by it, but itself by the truth, This pillar truly hang. 
eth not in the air; it hath a basis: but where, save 


-in the word of God ?—W.] 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. . 


10.4 


Warning against errorists, and exhortation to bear himself against them as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.—Description and in part confutation of the errorists. 


Ca. IV. 1-5. 


1 Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart 

from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; [,] 
2 Speaking lies in* hypocrisy ; [,] having their [own] conscience seared with a 
3 hot iron; [,] Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 


which God hath created to be received [for 
of them [in or upon the part of them] which 


ieee Bade: thanksgivin 
elieve and know [acknowled 


4 the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if i it 
5 be received with thanksgiving: For it is sanctified by the word of God, and 


prayer. 


Ver. 2.—[Whithy translates éy, instrumentally = 84. t 
rand Huthor. The construction is difficult, several words being ina t 
were liars, seared in their conscience, and the rest. Ho would bea bol com 


the phrase with mpoodxorres ; so Wivsin 
apposition with dacuormmy, as if the devi 


‘‘ Through the hypocrisy of liars.’? He appears to connest 


mentator who would maintain that the Apostie here calls heretics devils. Yet, in Phil. iii, 2, he writes, “ Beware of 


dogs." —E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. ]. Now the Spirit speaketh : 
The Spirit of prophecy is denoted, which under the 
new covenant also continues to speak and to work. 
The question whether this means a revelation of the 
Spirit in the mind of Paul, or an announcement re- 
ceived by him from others—in other words, whether 
a direct or an indirect prophecy should here be 
understood—can only be left to conjecture. From 
Acta xvi. 6; xx. 23, it appears that the one as well 
as the other existed in the first age of Christianity ; 
besides, the writings of the Old Testament, as well 
as many words of our Lord Himself, gave sufficient 
ground to the Apostle to predict, in the tone of firm 
conviction, a coming apostasy. To the inquiry why 
he clothes this warning in the form of a prophetic 
oracle, Calvin gives the correct answer: ‘ Quo 
majore attentione excipiant omnes, quod dicturus eat, 

‘efatur certum esse et mintme obscurum oraculum 
ypiritus Sancti. Non est quidem dubium, quia 
reliqua ex eodem Spiritu hausertt, verum utcumque 
semper audiendus sit tanquam Christi organum, 
famen tn causa magni ponderis, voluit hoe testatum, 
nihil se proferre, nisi ex spiritu prophctia, Solemni 
ttaqgue praconio nobis hance prophetiam commendat, 
nec eo contentus, addit, esse claram nec ullo enig- 
mate implicitam.”"—In the latter times. Alto- 
gether undetermined; éy bordpors rapots; not, év 
éoxdrois xap. (2 Tim, iii, 1). Not the period which 
immediately precedes the advent of the Lord, but 
the advent in general, is here denoted, whose first 
development the Apvostle already discerned in the 
circle around him.—Some. The heretics them- 
selves are not designated (Matthies, Heinrichs), but 
members of the church who might be misled by the 
heretics, as appears from the following.—Depart 
from the faith (comp. Luke viii. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
ne “ Vera negando, falsa addendo ;” Bengel.— 
Giving heed to seducing spirits. Here, as fre- 
quently, the cause of the phenomenon is indicated by 
w participial connective. The whole discussion in 


the beginning of this chapter forms, too, a formal 
antithesis to chap. iii. 15, 16, as is shown in ver. 1 
of this chapter by the diminutive 8¢.—Sedxeiag 
spirits, xvebpacs mAdyois, are not the heretics them. 
selves, but the evil spirits or powers which inspire 
them, and which are counted tools of the devil him 
self (comp. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12). This is evident, 
from what immediately follows: and doctrines 
devils. This latter expresses stil] more exactly the 
conception generally denoted by the preceding aveé- 
part, These heresics have sprung from such ‘onons 
—were inspired and spread by them. From 1 Cor. 
x. 20 it appears that the Apostle considered these 
demons as personal powers ruling in heathendom, 
and hostile to Christ. 

Ver. 2. In hypocrisy, éy sxoxpice:. This verse 
has been connected with the preceding in various 
ways (see De Wette on this passage). It seems best 
to refer the words directly back tO xpocéxorres 
(Wiesinger, Huther). Just as this spogéyew was 
the cause of the apostasy, so the Swoxpiors was the 
cause of the xpooéyew; here, therefore, the error 
of the understanding bad a psychological ground in 
the state of the corrupt heart. “The hypocrisy of 
the heretics Jay in this, that, giving allegiance to 
such a spiritualism (ver. 3), they had the appearance 
of a real spiritual life” (Huther).—&peaking lies, 
Yevdordyo: (ax. Acydu.), Pevsoxpophrns (2 Pet. ii. 1), 
and thus still more severe than the parasoAdyor(chap. i. 
6).—Having their conscience seared, path. 
aguévey thy i8lay cuvel8now ; that is, those who, like 
criminals branded for crime, bore in their own con- 
sciousness the mark of their guilt. Others with less 
probability explain it thus; their conduct has been such, 
that their consciences have by degrees become seared 
against all moral and holy influences, Kavrnpiafew 
(cauteris notare) was done not only to slaves, but to 
criminals, who were known to be such by the brand 
on the forehead. It was thus with the heretics, gu 
sauciam scelerum conscientia habent mentem (Wahl). 
This insensibility was, without doubt, a natural con- 
sequence ; yct this is not exactly the meaning of the 


CHAPTER IV. 1-5. 


Apostle. While they profess to lead others to a true 
holiness, they bear in their own conscience (i3/ay) 
the brand of guilt and shame. 

Ver. 3. Forbidding to marry. 4s the Es- 
senes and Therapeute had before done (comp. 
Josera., A. J., 14, 2, and JuiLo, De vita contem- 
plattva). According to la Gnostic principles, 
also, marriage and begetting children were wrong, 
because the condition of marriage was looked upon 
as an institution of the Demiurge; and because, in 
this way, souls pure and innocent in a former state 
were imprisoned in impure bodies, and, by union 
with corrupt matter, became sinful and wretched. 
The germs of this tendency existed already in the 
day of Paul, as is clear from the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians, The Apostle continued even to the end of 
his life in conflict with this error.—And [command- 
ing] to abstain from meats. See other examples 
of an ellipse, such as occurs here, in 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 
1 Tim. ii. 12. How strongly the earliest Gnosticism 
insisted on this, is plain from Col. ii, 16. Later, 
Manichzus held that wine sprang from the blood 
and gall of the devil. Perhaps the food here 
designated is only meat (comp, Rom, xiv. 2, 21). 
The command probably arose from the Gnostic 
fancy, that the materials which nourished the body 
were not the work of the Most High God, but of the 
Demiurgus, and thus from the evil principle, the Say 
of Satan. The absurdity of this notion Paul clearly 
shows in what follows. 

[Much light is yet to be thrown by Oriental re- 
searches on the heresies alluded to in the Epistles of 
the New Testament. Yct, so far as these Pastoral Epis- 
tles are concerned, there is nothing to sustain the view 
of Baur, who would disprove their Pauline origin by 
referring these to the later Gnostics ; but it 
seems clear that they describe the earlier Jewish error- 
ists of the church. A collation of passages will prove 
this, 1 Tim. i. 7, they are teachers of the law. Titus 
i 10, deceivers of the circumcision. Jd. v. 14, Jewish 
fablea. Jd, iii. 9, genealogies are classed with strivings 
about the law. If, again, we study the errors them- 
selves, we shall find them connected with notions of 
the Jewish schools. Our author has cited from Jose- 
phus and Philo the peculiar tenets of the Essenes., 
We must, however, correct one of his referenccs. 
The book of Prito, Omnis probus liber, gives a 
sketch of the practical Essenes, who are nearer to 
the type than the Therapeutex of the “ Vita contem- 

iva.” Abstinence from marriage and meats 
ormed the distinctive marks of this and kindred 
ascetic sects; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. The genealogies, 
1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iif. 10, are as fully explained by 
the Jewish fables of angelic hierarchies, as by the 
ons of the later Gnostics—See Nico.as, Doetr. 
relig. d. Juifs, c. 2, p. 88; c. 8, p. 284, The trans- 
lation of the Avesta by Spizcet has cast fresh light 
on the Persian origin of the Jewish angelology. 
Etnletung, c. 2. Lastly, the doctrine ascribed to 
Hymeneus, 2 Tim. fi. 18, has its root in the Essenian 
idea of the resurrection of the soul from carnal 
ignorance to the life of the spiritual man. Nicoxas, 
¢. 2, p. 88. See also, fur an admirable summary of 
the whole argument, Scnarr, “ Apost. Church,” B. 
5, c. 3, and the account of Gnosticism in general, in 
his “Church History,” vol. i. p. 221. It is true, as 
was said by older scholars like Prideaux, long before 
Baur and Reuss, that no direct trace of the Essene 
school is visible in the age of the New Testament. 
Yet it is not of Essenism as a distinct sect, but of its 
and tendencies we speak, and these unquestion- 
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ably had largely leavened the Hebrew mind, ll 
the strange mixtures of Eastern and Greek theosuphy 
had their influence on the later Jewish culture, and 
the Christian Gnosticism was only the ripening of 
the germs then planted in the church.—W. 
er, 8. Which God hath created to be 

received with thanksgiving, els perdanpw pera 
evxapiorlas = Tva of @., K.7.A., peradaRwow airay. 
For the participation, the acceptance, and enjoyment 
of His own creatures, God in the beginning ordained 
food, and human +; ohibition is thus purely wilful.— 
With thanksgi~.ng. This added clause meets the 
conccit, that the Apostle gives an unbridled freedom 
—a freedom that so easily leads to excess, Enjoy. 
ment with thanksgiving must eo ipso be moderate 
and seemly, as befits those who believe and know the 
truth, The mwrof are, in the Apostle’s view, the 
true yrworol. As to the main thought expressed 
in this restriction, we recall the words of Culvin: 
“* Paulum de usu licito hic agere, cujus ratio coram 
Deo nobis constat. Hujus minime compotes sunt 
impti, propter impuram conscientiam, que omnia 
contaminat, quemadmodum habetur ad Titum i. 15. 
Et sane proprie loquendo, ied suis Deus totum 
mundum et quidquid in mundo est destinavit, qua 
ratione eliam vocantur mundi heredes,” 

Ver. 4. For every creature of God is good. 
As the previous verse lias shown us Paul’s fidelity to 
the position of genuine Christian freedom, which he 
holds also in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians, so here, according to his usual custom 
in the discussion of a special case, he utters a uni- 
versal principle. This is an internal evidence of the 
genuineness uf the Pustoral Epistles, which should 
not be overlooked.—Krifona, creature, a created 
thing ; while elsewhere, with Paul, xrfois occurs in 
& passive sense, Naturally the word is to be under- 
stood here of those «rlopara which are specially 
made for our nourishinent. Comp. Rom. iv. 14, 20; 
Acts x. 15.—Kaddy, good, suited to its end, health- 
ful. In and for itself, no food is objectionable, yet 
on condition that it be used with thanksgiving to God. 

Ver. 5. For it is sanctified, ‘Ayid(era: yap. 
The ground of the preceding. The sense is: it is 
set apart as food holy and well-pleasing to God 
(comp. Lev. xix. 24). In itself, the food is not holy, 
nor is it at all unholy, but mere matter. Yet it can 
be raised to a higher rank, to that of things conse- 
crated to God; and it really becomes such by the 
word of God, and prayer. By the word of God 
is meant not a special passage of Scripture, ¢. g., 
Gen. i. 29 (Mack), nor a Divine command in the 
general sense (Matthies), nor the prayer itself, which 
is offered to God (Leo, Wahl), since this would be 
tautological; but most probably the word of God 
uttered in and with the &vreviis named in addition. 
The customary prayer at the table probably consisted 
of words of holy Scripture; or the person prayin 
should be regarded as speaking by the Spirit, an 
thus with the word of God. For an example of 
such a prayer at table, see Huther on this passage. 
[One of the most beautiful models of the primi- 
tive “Grace before meat” is cited by CcNyReARR 
from the Apost. Constilut., 7, 49. We translate it 
here: ‘* Bleased be Thou, O Lord, who hast fed me 
from my youth, who givest food to all flesh. Fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness, that, having always 
what sufficeth, we may abound unto all good works, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom be untc 
Thee honor, glory, and power, furever and ever. 
Amen.”—W.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As the gospel is the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy of the Old Testament, it contains also predictions 
of those great events which precede the second com- 
ing of the Lord. The Lord Himself had already 
declared that false prophets also should then arise 
(Matt. xxiv. 11): ‘* A¥si omnia secula inde usque ab 
tnitio generis humani multas magnas confusiones 
religionum, bella et vastationes habuerunt, tamen vox 
divina sepe testatur in ultima senecta mundi ma- 
jores futuras esse confusioner, guam fuerunt antea. 
Et crexcunt mala propter tres causas. Prima, quia 
cumulatis malis sequuntur majores pene, Secunda, 
tn his ipsis pcccatis et penis natura fit languidior et 
disciplina dissolutior. Tertia, quia rabies diabolo- 
rum crescit, gui jam scien‘es tnstare dicm judicii, 
odio filii Dei magis seviunt in Ecclesiam ;” Me- 
lanchthon, 

2. While the heretics, opposed by Paul in the 
Epistle to Titus, are regarded as then present, he 
speaks of them in both the Epistles to Timothy in a 
more prophetic tone. Even then his prediction, though 
rooted in the present, reaches on to the far future. 
The errors here opposed are only the germs of those 
which in the course of centuries reveal themselves 
continually in new and varied forms; and which, 
though not at all exclusively, appear in the papacy. 
The Reformers cunsequently asserted the truth, but 
not the whole truth, when they found in ver. 8 a 
distinct description of the erring mother-church. 
Such phenomena may be regarded as among the 
many signs, although not the highest reach of Anti- 
christ, Already in the second century the heresies, 
here opposed, appeared in their firat strength, and 
the whole sickly asceticism of the middle ages is 
only a variation of the theme here treated by the 
Apvstle. [Thus Latimer, ‘‘ Sermons,” ed. Parker 
Soc., p. 162: ‘“* Here learn to abhor the abominable 
opinion of the Papista, who hold that marriage is 
not an holy thing, and that the minister of the word 
of God be defiled through marriage, which is clean 
against God and His Word. Therefore, sccing be- 
forehand in the Spirit, St. Paul saith, 1 Tim. iv. 3, 
which prophecy is verified in this our time.” The 
stout old Reformer bad no nice criticiam of the 
text; but he saw the real identity of the false prin- 
ciple in the Jewish-Christian asceticism, and that of 
the later Latin monkery.—W. 

8. Between the two cliffs of spiritualism and 
materialism we see the bark of the Church continu- 
ally tossed hither and thither in the course of the 
centurics, It has scarcely escaped the one, when it 
runs into peril of being stranded on the other. In 
our time, with the prevailing love of pleasure and 
luxury, there seems little danger of such severe 
morality as Paul here describes, But will there not 
be, sooner or later, a necessary reaction? and does 
not history clearly show that one extreme leads to 
the opposite ? 

4, It is a sad evidence of the blindness and pride 
of the sinner, that, when God has freed him by grace 
from a law that can only condemn him, he will not 
rest until he has again put himself under the yoke 
of a law fashioned by himself. So cager are we to 
build up a righteousness of our own before God, so 
loth simply to be blessed by free grace, Self-right- 
cousness always remains the fond idol of the natural 
man; nor does he perceive that he must thus full 
into new and worse unrighteousness, 


5. The perfect law of liberty (James i. 26) has 
annulled the letter of the Mosaic command in regard 
to meats and drinks for the Christian man, and he 
needs no longer agree with those who say, ‘* Thou 
shalt not handle that, thou shalt not taste that, thou 
shalt not touch that” (Col. ii. 21). But this very 
emancipation from the letter of the law is the best 
fulfilment of its spirit and substance ; for when the 
Christian sanctifies all God’s gifts through prayer 
and thankegiving, all food becomes pure, even that 
which under the old Levitical code was unclean. 
Thus Christian freedom is nut a paasport for license, 
but the best bulwark against it. 

6. “The special design of every outward gift of 
God is to lead to the knowledge and praise of the 
Giver; to lead from the earthly and temporal to the 
heavenly and eternal. As this design of God is not 
fulfilled in the unbelieving, if they continue in un- 
belief, He bas in this view made all these things not 
for them, but for His children who know the truth;” 
Von Gerlach. 

7%. The dark visions which Paul opens to us of 
the future, directly conflict with the optimistic and 
sanguine hopes of those who believe that, from the 
unceasing growth of knowledge, all on earth and in 
the Church of Christ is becoming always better, 
more harmonious, more peaceful, The same Scrip- 
ture which gives the promise of the last glorious day 
for the Christian, utters its ever-increasing lamenta- 
tions over the last times which are to precede that 
day. Yet without the pains of travail, and oxdsdara 
in the tordépors xaipots, the full glory of the éoxd- 
tn Spa caunot break forth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The prophecy of the New Testament the con- 
tinuation and crown of the Old.—The prophetic 
character of the New Testament.— When God builds 
a church, the devil builds a chapel hard by.—The 
weeds in the Lord’s garden do not grow slower than 
the wheat.—The diabolical feature in the heresies of 
the Church.—False spirituality not rarely the cloak 
of inmorality—A forced celibacy the devil’s mask. 
— ‘Js this the fast which I have chosen ?” (Isa. lviii. 
5).—True and false asceticism.—True Christian free- 
dom likewise the highest restraint.—The high pur- 
pose for which God created food.—Passing enjoy- 
ment a chosen aid to lead us to the abiding good.— 
“ All things are yours, but ye are Christ’s” (1 Cor. 
iii, 21-23).—The sanctity and worth of grace at 
table.—To glorify God even in the little things of 
domestic life, the Christian’s honor, duty, and bless- 
ing. 
Starke: Great comfort, that God has revealed 
to His poor Church what is to come, that it may 
have the less cause to complain.—Crawer: The 
devil always finds his followers; and it is vain tc 
hope that in this world all religious strife shall cease. 
—AxTon: Whoso will shun false spirits, must first 
beware of his own spirit.—False teachers use for 
their craft hypocrisy, and the appearance of sanc- 
tity; they go about in sheep’s clothing, and inwardly 
are ravening wolves (Matt. vii. 15; xxiii. 28).—If 
every creature of God be good, it is godless for the 
Papist exorcists to pretend to cast out the devil from 
water, salt, and oil, and, by certain passes with the 
cross, and conjurations, drive him away.— Hep. 
INGER: If food should be received with thanksgiv- 
ing, then man must not seek his bread by extortion, 


CHAPTER 


cheat, theft, and the like; for no one can give 
thanks for these.—Lutu+r (in his “ Larger Cate- 
chism’’) teaches that ‘ marri is not to be es- 
teemed lightly or scornfully, as the blind world and 
our false spiritual guides do, but is to be regarded 
according to God’s word, whereby it is mate fair 
and holy; so that it is not only set on a level with 
all other estates, but is honored before and above 
them all; wherefore both spiritual and secular 
estates must humble themselves, and all accept this 
estate.”——Hrusxer: The devout spirit, enlightened 
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by God, may often have glimpses of the future, so 
far as it is of importance for the present.—The cor 
ruptions and discords of Christianity are allowed by 
God for manifold reasons.—All that God made is in 
itself good ; only through man’s distrust it becomes 
evil, The Christian knows how to sanctify even 
hia own pleasures,—The unholy and the holy en- 
joyment of the gifts of God.—Lisco: The con. 
tradiction of all mere outward restraints imposed 
by man, to the witness of the revelation of God in 
Christ. 


X. 


String exhortation for Timothy to genuine steadfastness in his Christian calling, 
and to continuous growth in it. 


Cu. IV. 6-16. 


6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a 
ood minister of Jesus Christ’ [Christ Jesus], nourished up in the words of 
the] faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained [which thou hast 


7 [he] ai ‘ 


But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather 
8 unto godliness. For bodily exercise profiteth little :* but 


odliness is profitable 


unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 


9come. This zs a faithful saying 


10 acceptation. 


12 Let no man 


aithful is the word], and worthy of all’ 
For therefore [To this end] we both labor and suffer reproach ‘ 

[strive = dywvféueIa], because we trust in the living God who is the 
11 of all men, especially of those that believe. 


viour 
These things command and teach. 


espise thy youth; |,] but be thou an example of the believers, in 


13 word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit,’ in faith, in purity. Till I come, 
14 give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine [instruction]. Neglect 


not the gift that is in thee, which was 


15 on of the hands of the presbytery. 


iven thee by prophecy, with the laying 
editate upon these things [Care for, 


&c.]; [,] give thyself wholly to them ;° [,] that thy profiting may appear to 


16 all,’ 


ake heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine [instruction]; continue in 


them : for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.’ 


Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 


® Ver, 12.—éy rveipare in the Recepla. Omitted by Lachmann and Tischendarf. [Ncither are they in the Sinaiti- 


cus.— EB. H 
6 Ver, 


® Ver. 16.—{cov. Not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 6. If thou put the brethren in remem- 
brance of these These things, ravra, 
that is, the same which he has spoken of in vers, 
8-5, in refutation of the heretics, whose errors, at 
least in germ, had already sprung up here and there 
in the neighborhood of Timothy. It is, however, 
possible that the word looks back to the whole peri- 
cope (chap. iii. 14; iv. 5); for the error here is the 
entire opposite of the main truths of the gospel 
which Paul had stated in the preceding verses.— 


-) 
5.—{Vulg. is striking here, in his esto.” —E. H.] 
7 Ver. 15.— Ev to be left out. See Tischendort on the place, 


Putting in remembrance, brorSduevos. Literally, 
to put under foot; henee, to suggest, to recommend, 
or (Luther) to hold before. If Timothy does this, 
he will be a good minister of Jesus Christ ; he will 
fulfil rightly the S:axovfa (2 Tim. iv. 5) entrusted to 
him, The more exact description follows of the 
character of a deacon, which Timothy would thus 
manifest; nourished in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast at- 
tained. The Adyo: rijs xlorews are here rep-esent- 
ed as the constant means of growth and purture for 


' the inward life of Timothy (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2); and 
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the present, as Bengel here rightly remarked, is used 
“cum res, preterit.” The Christian educa- 
tion of Timothy is not here represented as incom- 
plete (De Wette), but as still capable of develop- 
ment. The Christian, or the Christian , may 
be complete so far as his present point of view 
extends; yet he may be called to strive after a 
higher one (comp. 2 Tim. ii, 15).—Good doctrine, 
byalvyovca 8:8aoxnadla (chap. i. 10), in contrast to the 
pudo., yeveaAoyla:, &c., of the heretics, 

Ver. 7. Refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables. Timothy is thus alike bound to a conflict 
with the heretics, and to the maintenance of the 
truth. Paul calls the opinions of these heretics 
pudous, mere abstract epeculations, without any con- 
nection with the historical realities and practical ten- 
dencies of Christianity, for the origin of which see 
ver. 1. Timothy must reject all these, and not only 
in his public capacity ss a teacher, but, as is clear 
from what follows, in his personal conduct. The 
exact description of these fables is noticeable; Paul 
calls them BeBfAous (unspiritual ; Luther), profanos, 
the opposite of dcfovs (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16) and 
ypaades (Exat Aeydu.), from ypais, velula 8. anus ; 
the custom of old women; silly, foolish (comp. 2 
Tim. ii. 23). The first epithet denotes the character 
of the pido: as to their matter, the latter as to their 
formal statement.—Exxercise thyself rather unto 
godliness, xpds eiodBeay; that is, that thou mayest 
become truly godly. Without doubt Timothy had 
been such already from his youth (2 Tim. i. 5); but 
the development of the Christian life is, according to 
the words and example of Paul, unending (Phil. iii. 
12-14), As regards the subject itself, we have here 
a similar exhortation to that literally expressed in 
the last chapter of this Epistle (1 Tim. vi. 11), and 
figuratively in ver. 12. As to its form, it should, 
however, be observed, that the figure, yupsd(ew, 
forcibly denoted the effort which is necessary to the 
exercise of godliness. The Apostle was perhaps led 
by the preceding évrpépecSa: to the use of imagery 
drawn from the gymnasium: “ Paulus coram solitus 
erat Timotheum exercere, nune jubel, ut Timotheus 
sibi ipse Paulus sit ;” Bengel. 

er, 8. For y exercise, coparich yv- 
pvacla, According to many, the physical abstinence 
from certain food, from marriage, &c.—a discipline 
which the heretics (see vers. 1-3) commended, but 
Paul condemned, According to others, he means 
the gymnastic exercises so much in vogue with the 
Greeks, especially the Olympic es, The latter 
view seems preferable, since the: Apostle surely 
would not attach the slightest use to the first named, 
which be had declared a doctrine of the devil; he 
lad, besides, said nothing further of it in the verses 
just before, and probably used this substantive sim- 
ply on account of the preceding yuprd(ew. It is 
possible, indeed (Bengel), that ‘Timothy had prac- 
tised some bodily asceticism (1 Tim. v. 23), which 
Paul did not condemn in itself, but regarded as 
merely outward, far below the edadBem. The first 
had indeed its use, yet only xpbs dAiyor; i. ¢., not, 
for a short time, as James iv. 14, but, as follows 
from the antithesis to xpbs wdvra, in a slight degree. 
It might serve for the increase of bodily strength, 
for rescue from danger, for gaining a crown of 
honor; yet these were in any case temporal. It is 
otherwise with the eboéBeia; it is profitable for all 
things, in the full force of the word; even for that 
éAlyow toward which the coparuch yuuvacta serves, 
but beyond this, for an infinitely higher end. It has 


the promise of life, both present and future; that 
is, God has given promises to a godly life, which 
concern as Well this world as that which is to come. 


Satvianus, De gubernatione Dei: “ Religiosi e 


sancti viri et fide oblectamenta capiunt a 
beatitudinis future premia con ntur.” Cal 
vin: ‘* Qué pietatem habet, illi nihil deest, e‘tamsi 
careat ists admintculis, Nam ptetas se sola con 
tenta est ad solidam perfecttionem,.” — [Perhaps a 
prominent idea of St. Paul, in drawing his imagery 
from the Greek gymnastic, is the contrast of a 
munly, Christian athlete to the fulse ascetic. The 
true exercise begins with the inner man, with the 
evodBeca, not with the capa.—W.}—Promise 

the life. (Geniliv. objecti, so that the present and 
the future life are contained in the promise. The 
life on earth (comp. Eph. vi. 2) and the life hereafter 
is promised to the godly, as the natural result of 


grace. 

Ver. 9. Feaithful is the saying. See chap. i. 
15; where, however, this expression refers to what 
immediately follows, as here to what immediately 
precedes, Paul here removes possible objections, 
which perhaps might arise with Timothy against thia 
statement (ver. 8). 

Ver. 10. For therefore we both labor, &. 
Els rotro, 8c., ad hoc consequendum, This ro 
especially that of eternal life, rises before the so 
of the Apostle as the end for which he gladly under- 
goes the severest toil and suffering (comp. Col. i. 
29). Instead of the dvedi(dueda of the ateat aes 
A. C.F. G. and others have dyos(éueda, which is 
accepted by Lachmann, but rejected by Tischendorf 
as not fully authenticated. Kom:de, a fit phrase for 
the toilsome labor of the Apostle, as well in action 
as in suffering.—Because we trust in the living 
God. This clause is not to be referred to both the 
preceding verbs, but only to the last éve:3. There 
rises now to the view of the Apostle, with the image 
of his work, the image of the trials inseparably con- 
nected with it. Perhaps while writing this Jetter, 
he had in his own experience a special motive, un- 
known to us, which leads him so expressly to speak 
of this trust. He will not say that his enemies de- 
signedly reviled him because he trusted in the liring 
God; but he only names the real ground of all their 
hostility, Yet at the same time this is his comfort, 
for he has trusted in the living God; no dead ab- 
straction, as so many spun from the brains of these 
Ephesian heretics, but a God who Himself lives, and 
will bestow the hoped-for life on us (ver. 8).—Who 
is the Saviour of all men. Not a relative clause 
without any connection (De Wette), but of this 
logical force, that God could not fulfil the hope rest- 
ing upon Him if He were not likewise orp in the 
full sense of the word. And, again, in so uncon- 
strained a letter as this, it was a necessity for the 
heart of the Apostle to give this chief place to the 
sound and precious doctrine to which he had already 
alluded (chap. ii. 4). In respect to God as the 
cwrhp, see chap. i. 1. The abuse of this universal 
proposition is easily met, if we only draw the just 
distinction between those who are the object of the 
yearning love of God, and those who through faith 
already enjoy its fruits. The example of a true 
gospel tenderness, without a surrender of its right 
principle, is given by Calvin on this passage: ‘‘ /n 
telligit, Dei henaicoean ad omnes homines perve 
nire. Quod si nemo est mortalium, gut non sentrat 
Det erga se bonitatem ejusque sit particeps, quanto 
magis eam experientur pit, qui in cum sperant? 
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An non pecultarem tpsorum gerat curam, an non 
mullo l.beralius se in cos effundet? An non denigue 
omni ex parle saivoe ad finem prestabit ?” 

Ver. 11. These things command and teach. 
Tavra. ‘* Hae, missis cateris ;” Bengel, The Apos- 
tle here refers directly to all that he has said in vers, 
8-10, not exclusively to the representation of God 
as owrhp. Between command und teach (gebieten 
und lehren, German), this distinction may perhaps 
be drawn, that the one rather the practical, 
the other the theoretical side of the subjects of 
which Timothy is to remind hie hearers, 

Ver. 12. Let no man despise thy youth 
(comp. Titus ii. 15). Not an express exhortation to 
the church (Huther), that it show due respect to 
Timothy as ita teacher, in spite of his youth; for the 
following &AAa& réxos ylyou shows clearly that the 
exhortation is designed directly and only for Timo- 
thy himself. He must not allow any one to despise 
his youth (cov depends on vedrnros, and not on 
xarasppovelre, which would give a hard and forced 
construction), but must also so conduct himself that 
no one can rightly despise it. In so far Bengel says 
rightly: “ Zalem te gere, quem nemo possit tanguam 
juvenem contemnere.” It is the negative side of the 
rules of conduct which are positively given in the 
following verses. As to the youth of Timothy, we 
must infer, from Acts xvi, 1-3, that he was quite 
young when he first met Paul; and after this period, 
ten or twelve years at least must have elapsed, so 
that Timothy .ow was perhaps a man of thirty-two 
or thirty-four yeara, Thus, in comparison with the 
presbyters, widows, deaconesses, &c., with whom he 
must so largely associate, he might be called young. 
Perhaps we may infer from chap. v. 23, and 1 Cor. 
Xvi 11, that Timothy was not very imposing in his 
external appearance.—But be thou an example 
of the believers ...in purity. A like exhorta- 
tion is addressed to Titus, chap. ii. 7. The Apostle 
names five things (not six; see the Critical notes) in 
which Timothy should give an example. First, in 

éy Adye, not exclusively in public teaching, 
but as well in daily conversation; in behavior, 
éy dvagrpopi, which must be in full harmony with 
his words; in love, in faith—the two chief ele- 
ments of the inner Christian life of which language 
and behavior are the outward signs; in purity, 
last of all; é» &yveig, including the chastity becom- 
ing the youthful Timothy; but this is not here ex- 
clusively denoted. This, like other kindred words, is 
often used of the moral purity which embraces as a 
fruit of faith and love the whole outer and inner 
life. In view of the ascetic rigor of the heretics, 
Timothy should avoid all that might give even ap- 
parent reason for the suspicion that he preached a 
lax moralitv. 

Ver, 13. Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, &c. (comp. chap. i. 3; iii. 14). During 
the absence of the Apostle, no changes should take 
place in the wonted order of things, All must re- 
main continuous with the old. Mpdécexe; Da ope- 
ram et curamn.—Give attendance to— ing, dva- 
yrecen. The public reading of the holy Scriptures, 
which with the Jews was taken out of the Law and 
the Prophets (Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii, 15); but in 
following this custom, the Christians read at first 
from the Old, and afterwards from the New Testa- 
ment writings (comp. Col. iv. 16; Rev. i. 3). A 
description of this custom in the early Christian 
eburch is found in Jcstin., Apol. 1, p. 67, edit. 
Oberth.—_To. exhortation, to dootrine. Here, as 


in Rom. xii. 7, 8, placed ther. The former was 
necessary for special cases, the latter daily for all. 

Ver. 14. Neglect not, &c. The same precept 
in another form, as in 2 Tim.i. 6. At his entrance 
on the office of teacher, Timothy received by the 
Holy Ghost a special gift, of high value in the exer- 
cise of his office. The office itself is not here de- 
noted, but his Divine qualification for the office, 
which was given through (8d) prophecy, with the 
laying on of hands of the elders. The brevity of 
this allusion gives large room for conjecture, It is 
possible that, at this solemnity there were Christian 
prophets, who foretold a specially noble career for 
Timothy; that these prophets belonged to the fel- 
lowship of the elders (xpeoBureplov), here ed 
as a college; and that Paul himself, or one of his 
companions in travel, had uttered this prediction. 
But whatever the fact, this prediction was joined 
with the laying on of hands, first by Paul himself 
2 Tim. i. 5), and again by the other presbyters.— 

ying on of hands. This was of old a symbol 
of the communication of the Holy Ghost (Acta viii. 
17; xix.6; Heb. vi 2). Already in the Old Testa- 
ment it was usual at the ordination of a priest (Ex. 
xxix. 10; Num. viii. 10), or even in case of promo- 
tion to a high dignity (Num. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv. 
9), and later, in the days of the New Covenant, in 
the healing of the sick (Matt. ix. 18) and the raising 
of the dead (Mark v, 23). This laying on of hands 
was without doubt connected with solemn prayer; 
and it still continued in the Christian Church in the 
case of ordination to the office of teacher and pres- 
byter. Apart from the supernatural influence which 
may have been joined with this act in the apostolic 
age, it is clear that the personal effect must have 
been very deep and beneficial, To keep alive this 
impression, Timothy must constantly renew its re- 
membrance, and not allow the gifts entrusted to him 
to slumber. But in what particular church this act 
had taken place, remains uncertain. The church 
tradition names Ephesus as then the sphere of Timo- 
thy’s labors; and to this there can be no material 
objection, [This passage has been often cited asa 
proof of the power of presbyterial ordination. It 
doubtless refers to the setting apart of Timothy for 
the ministry ; yet it may be not to his higher office 
as St. Paul’s successor, but as a presbyter at Lystra. 
See Exxicort, in loco. In that case, it proves only 
that the presbytery shared in the laying on of hands 
—a custom which from the first, till now, has con- 
tinued in cases of persbyterial ordination. See Bina- 
HAM, Antig., B. 2, ch. 19. It must be fully ad- 
mitted, however, that the later hierarchical changes 
greatly lowered the rank of the presbyter-bishop of 
the primitive day.—W. ]} 

Ver. 15. Meditate upon these things. A 
general concluding exhortation. Tatra specially re- 
verts to vers. 12~16. It must be Timothy’s careful 
endeavor to learn by heart the Apostle’s precepts,— 
Give thyself to them. "Ey rovrois taS1, lotus in 
his esto; heart and head, soul and body. It is not 
enough for Paul that Timothy should follcw his call- 
ing with the fidelity of a slave; he must live wholly 
in and for it. Compare the Horatian maxim: Quid 
verum atque deoens, curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc 
sum.—That thy profiting may appear to all. 
Progress, xpoxowf ; a word which only occurs here 
and in Phil. i. 12, 25, and is in each case genuinely 
Pauline. This xpoxowf would be more and more 
manifest to all Christians (x@e.), if he truly and 
heartily obeyed the precepts given in vers, 12-14 
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Timothy must not be content with the height he had 
now attuined, but always strive after a higher and 
higher development, 

Ver. 16. Take heed unto thyself. A com- 
prehensive exhortation at the close of this whole 
chapter, in which Timothy is charged with a twofold 
duty, each in its order, of watching as well over 
himself as over the doctrine. Calvin: “‘ Duo sunt 
curanda bono pastori: ut docendo invigilet, ac se 
ipsum purum custodiat, Neque enim satis est, st 
vitam suam componat ad omnem honestatem, sibique 
caveat, ne quod edat malum exemplum, nisi assiduum 
quogue docendt studium adjungat sancla vite. Et 
parum valebit doctrina, si non r vite ho- 
nestas e sanctitas. Non ergo abs re Paulus Tino- 
theum incitat, ut tam privatim sibt attendat, quam 
doctrine in communem Ecclesia usum.”—Continue 
in them. ’Exiueve abrois, i. ¢., in all the duties 
mentioned. The connection with the following, so 
as to understand the audientes by avrois, is less 
natural.—F'or in doing this. The sense of the 
cernpla is positive as well as negative. As to the 
former, Paul probably meant the saving of Timothy 
himself, and of those that heard him, from false 
doctrine and its unhappy effects. But with this is 
joined the gaining of the salvation promised through 
the gospel to all that believe, the blessedness of 
which Timothy and his hearers would thus more and 
more partake. A twofold and most alluring reward 
8 thus assured to his fidelity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Personal growth in godliness is the chief re- 
quisite of the pastor and teacher, not only for his 


own sake, but for his flock and fur the preaching of | th 


the gospel. His discourse would be sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal, were it not the revelation 
and the outpouring of the inward spiritual life, which 
he must cherish with the utmost care. As there is 
a sickly asceticism, so there is also a sound disci- 
pline, which is needed specially for the practical 
theologian and pastor. The saying of an old Stras- 
burg divine is brief, but full of deep truth: “I 
would rather make one soul blessed, than a hundred 
learned ” (Ltitkemann). 

2. That godliness is profitable for all things, and 
thus the most practical thing in the world, cannot be 
too strongly enforced against an abstract idealism on 
one side, and an irreligious materialism on the other. 
How many there are who know indeed that godili- 
ness is good for a peaceful death, but do not hold it 
necessary for a happy life; how many others who 
think faith very beautiful for the poor, the weak, the 
suffering, the dying, but not to make real, able, prac- 
tical men. It must always, therefore, be remem- 
bered that the Gospel is a power which grasps the 
whole man; and the true Christian is not only the 
happiest person, but the bravest citizen, the best 
patriot, the most obedient soldier, the test chief; 
in one word, in all relations, a co-worker with God, 
and an honor to Christ. An excellent example of 
this is found in the English General Havelock. 

3. That this life, as well as the future, may have 
a great reward, does not at all conflict with the doo- 
trine of God’s free grace, and the justification of the 
sinner by it (see ‘‘ Heidelberg Catechism,” Answer 
63, and the essay of Weiss, The Christian Doctrine 
of Reward, Stud, und Krit., 1852). 

4. The xapicpera of the apostolic age were 


partly extraordinary, fitted to that early period, 
partly ordinary, and designed to remain for all ages, 
To the former belonged the gift of pruphecy, which 
was exercised at the ordination of Timothy, and on 
other occasions (see, for instance, Acts xxi, 9); ana 
which, to all who had it, was a paprupla rov "Ineos 
(Rev. xix. 10)—a witness given by the Lord Himeelf 
that they were not only His real, but His best and 
most approved disciples, If the xdpopa in this 
form has now ceased, yet the apostolic counsel of 
1 Cor. xiv. 1 is as true for all believers; and the 
New Covenant has no other aim than to realize more 
and more the ideal of Moses; Num. xi, 29. 

5. No office requires so much the whole man, 
the surrender of all our personal powers, as that of 
the ministry; the active hand is always with the 
single and steadfast heart. The man who exercises 
his office without living entirely for it, is no shep- 
herd, but a hireling. Bengel thus illustrates ver. 
15: “In his qui est, minus erit in sodalitatibus 
mundanis, in studiis alienis, in col.igendis libris, 
conchis, nummis, in quibus mutti pastores notabilen 
cetatis inacientes conteruni,” Weighty ex- 
amples of the blessing joined with this conscientious 
fidelity, may be found, among others, in THo.tca’s 
excellent book, “ Living Witnesses from all ranks 
in the Lutheran Church;” Berlin, 1839. The name 
of Chalmers, McCheyne, and other ornaments of 
British Christianity, may here be cited with high 
honor. And who will soon forget the noble Adolph 
Monod? Ave pia anima / 

6. On ver. 13: ** Monet etiam Paulus hic, Keele 
siam alligatam esse ad are libros, sicut sape alias 

ecipilur (Isa. viti. 20 eceese est igitur, rejici 
as . dksnatiotes ntes cum his likrie, 
Item opiniones et cultus extra hos libros ;” Melanch- 
on. 


7. “Take heed to thyself, and to the doctrine.” 
Comp. Acts xx. 28. An excellent egzay on this sub- 
ject is found in the little golden book of Ricwarp 
Baxter, “The Reformed Pastor,” translated from 
the English, Berlin, 1883; which expressly shows 
that there should be as little defect in the one as in 
the other, and what belongs to each. ‘‘ The paster 
who takes heed to himself, must take heed that the 
work of grace be truly accomplished in him ; that he 
grow more and more in it; that his conduct do 
not stand opposed to his doctrine; that he do no& 
live in any sin which he condemns in another; that 
none of the qualities requisite for his office be lack- 
ing in him. Whoso has to care for his flock, must 
give heed that no other than pure doctrine is 
preached ; and he will watch, likewise, that greater 
stress be not laid on true faith than on true faith.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There is no higher title of honor, than justly to 
be called a good minister of Jesus Christ.—The 
word of faith the best food by which the pastor is 
sustained.—How much must the true minister of 
the gospel daily learn and teach.—The Christian dis- 
cipline.—Bodily exercise not to be wholly despised, 
but far less to be overvalued.—Exercise in iness 
must be practised: (1.) By every Christian; (2-) 
every pastor; (3.) especially every young pastor.— 
Godliness a business, which (1.) requires; (2.) de- 
serves; (8.) rewards daily exercise.—Not only eter- 
nal, but temporal life and success, the blessing of a 
truc devotion.—No preaching of the gospel without 
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work; no work without offence; no work and! vation, will have far leas for the salvation of his flock 


offence without reward.—To the true preacher all | 
things must preach.—The youthful overseer of the | 


fleck must see that he be in advance of his years,— 
The Lord also says, as does His apostles: “ Until I 
come, give heed to reading, to exhortation, to doo- 
trine.”"-—Spiritual gifts must be most heedfully cher- 
ven; Matt. 
e teacher of 


beck. ofici, 
profei, sed defici. twofold calling of the min- 
of the gospel: (1.) Take heed to thyself; (2) 
take heed to the doctrine; (3.) take heed to thyse 
po leas than the doctrine, and to the doctrine not 
without constant heed to thyself.—We must look to 
it, that, while we preach to others, we ourselves be 
not castaways (1 Cor. ix. 27).—‘‘ The wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they who 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
erer” (Dan. xii, 8).—The minister of Christ may 
eave others, yet himeelf be lost.—Srarxe: Froward 
Ber vcie always love to dispute and quarrel, and 
think little of love and godliness, God mend them ! 
—Bodily exercise is only an attendant on spiritual 
exercise, — Watching, toiling, self-restraint, 
help thee in this, that esh rule not over the 
spirit, and so hinder godliness (1 Cor. vii. 5).— 
Axrox: Godliness is not dead. Hast thou godli- 
ness? It matters little whether thou hast bodily 
exercise. But if thou hast not godliness, thy bodily 
exercise is only hypocrisy.—Disciplined feelings are 
found in ripe Christians, old in gifts, wisdom, and 
strength, not in years (Prov. iv. 9).—Samuel, the 
was a faithful prophet before Eli the aged 
(1 Sem. iii. 10). Bat so also was Samuel, the aged, 
before his youthful sons (1 Sam. viii. 8).—Lanae’s 
ar Nothing brings a young man, especially in 
official intercourse with others, more respect, 
then wise, prudent, exemplary action.—God’s grace 
and our toil must ever go together. For without 
grace, no toil avails; and without toil, no grace is 
Tightly used and kept unimpaired, far less increased 
(1 Cor. xv. 10).—Cramern: We should stir up the gift 
of God which He has enkindled in us, as a man stirs 
up a fire in the ashes, piles on wood, and increases the 
flame (2 Tim. i. 6).—The church authorities should care 
for the , that he be not drawn away from his 
stady (Ecclas, xxxviii. 25).—One cannot exist with- 


(chap. iii. 5). 

Hrvupner: Much bodily exercise may cause spirit- 
ual harm, may excite a brutal spirit, the 
opposite of self-restraint and self-denial.—Religion 
awakens all our spiritual powers; the same man, 
formed by religion, will do infinitely more than with- 
out religion.—Man can never profit himself save by 

—He who searches Scripture aright, can 
exhort and teach.—It is a fearful sorrow to have 
had good gifts, and not to have used them.—The pas- 
tor who does not grow perceptibly, must, more than 
ali men, become immoral.—Care for our own souls, 
and the souls of others, is very closely connected. 

Lisco: How is a good minister of Jesus Christ 
formed? (1.) By his inner life; (2.) by his out 
ward activity.—Godliness is profitable for all things. 

Von Gertacn: The capacity for the office of a 
true pastor, as it proceeds out of a life with God in 
his heart, must ever draw him back to his own life; 
his whole attention must be always equally given to 
himself and to the doctrine, to his own and his hear. 
ers’ salvation.—How can a man think to form the 
kingdom of God in another, if he has not given 
heed to form it in himself? And, again, how great 
is the reward of those who, without losing sight of 
themselves, sacrifice self for the salvation of others. 

Baxter: It is the great, widespread evil of the 
Church, that it has unrenewed and inexperienced 
pastors; that so many become preachers before they 
become Christians, and are consecrated as priests at 
the altar of God before they are made holy to Christ 
by the offering of the heart to Him; and thus they 
worship an unknown God, and proclaim an unknown 
Christ, and pray through an unknown §&pirit, and 
preach of a state of holiness, and fellowship with 
Christ, and a glory and a blessedness, which are wholly 
unknown to them, and perhaps will remain unknown 
pach dy all eternity! He must be indeed a heartless 

reacher, who has not himself in his own heart the 
rist and the grace which he declares, Alas, that 
all scholars in our universities might well ponder this !: 

Savgin, ‘“‘ A Sermon on the Profit of Godliness *° 
(ver. 8), in bis Sermons, vi. p. 877: The influence. 
of the fear of God on our health; our name ;. 
our wealth; on the rest of the heart; the peace of 
conscience; and what concerns the future life: all! 
this becomes manifest in its power, when we consider: 
the devout man in his daily conduct, in his retire-. 
ment, at the Supper of the , at the approach of 


out the other; he who has no care for his own sal- | death.—Very rich in thought and clear in argument. 


XI, 


Directions in reference to the Management of the Community. 


A.—How Timothy must conduct himself toward aged 


and young persons of both sexes in the com- 


munity, and especially toward the widows. 


Co. V. 1-16, 


Rebuke not an elder [an 
the younger 
as sisters, with [in] all 
Bat if any widow have chi 

15 


m 68 © 


d path but entreat him as a father; [,] and’ 
men as brethren ; [,] The elder women as mothers; [,] the- younger 
urity.. Honor widows that are widows indeed. 
dren or nephews, let them learn first to. shew piety 
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at home, and to requite their parents: for that” is good and acceptable before 
5 God. Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God,’ and 


6 continueth in supplications and 


rayers night and day. 


But she that liveth in 


7 pleasure, is dead while she liveth.“ And these things give in charge, that they 


8 may be blameless. 


But if any provide’ not for his own, and specially for those 


9 of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having been 

10 the wife of one man, Well reported of for good works; [,] if she have brought 
up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet 
[feet of saints], if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed 

11 every good work. But the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun 
12 to wax wanton® against Christ, they will marry ; [,] Having damnation, because 
they have cast off their first faith [have laid aside = turned away from their 


13 first fidelity]. And withal ae 
house ; tJ and not only idle, 
14 which t 


learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
ut tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 
ey ought not. I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear 


children, guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary to speak reprosch- 


15,16 fully. For some are already turned aside after Satan.’ 


If any man or 


woman that believeth® have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 
church be charged; [,] that it may relieve them that are widows indeed. 


1 Ver. 2.—{In contrast with the common form, the Sinaiticus has eyvig.—E. H.] hey 
3 Ver. 4.— ived text: ‘* That is good and acceptable.” The words «caddy «ai are, after A. C. D. F. G., Sinsitiess, 
and prer per ae to bo stricken out. 
er. e 


the article.—E. H.] 
4 Ver. 6.—[Vulg., vivens mortua est.—E. H.)j 
§ Ver. 8.—{rpovoet ; Sinaiticus, », iras.—E. H 


6 Ver. Il.—{xaragrpyyidowow ; Lac 
7 vee Instead of the common order, dfyr 


J 
bmann haa, in the margin, xaragt 


—{Lachmann brackets the article rov, before @edy ; and the Sinaiticus, instead of @edv, bas xvpiov, without 


w.—E. 


pyndcove H.) , 
pamnoay tives, the Sinaiticus has twes é€nrpdw. ; also Lachmano, i 


n.—E, 
Ver. 16.— (The received text, and, among the recent editora, Tischendorf, have ei ns atria ; wry. The Valg 
28. — ° 


reads: si quis fi 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. An elder. After the Apostle, at the 
‘elose of the previous chapter, bas given Timothy his 
general exhurtation and counsel as to the conduct of 
his high office, he passes to a more exact view of his 
duty in the guidance of the church, with special 
teference to persons of differing positions, age, and 
sex. Melanchthon: ‘' Addit admonitiones particu- 
lares aliquot de negotits forensibus et economicia, et 
insigne lestimonium est, Deo placeant officia 
debita i3."—An Tr, wpecBurépy; not an 
elder in the official sense, as is plain from the con- 
trast with the vewrépor, but a member of the church, 
provectioris elatis,—Rebuke not; that is, in case 
he bas been guilty of some offence, reprove him 
not with violence and severity, nolt eum inerepare. 
Youthful zeal and impulse might easily mislead 
Timothy in this, since many sina are really more 
offensive when committed by the aged.—But en- 
treat him as a father. Act toward him as a 
right-minded son would to a father whom he per- 
ceives to have fallen into wrong.—The younger 
men as brethren, s¢., rapaxdAe:, without any self- 
exaltation over them. Timothy must thus exhort 
all, without distinction; but the tone and manner 
and spirit of his words must be modified according 
to the differing circumstances of those whom he 
addressed, 

Ver. 2. The elder women... purity. He 
must keep toward the elder women the same con- 
duct as toward the elder men. In respect to the 
younger women of the church, he is reminded most 
emphatically of the duty of dyvefg. Grammatically, 


Lachmann omits ris wiords 9. Nor aro theee words in the Sinai 


this requirement may be referred to all the pre 
ceding clauses, but logically it belongs only 
veorépas. Although the ayveig here urged coussts 
first in chastity, its whole force is not thus exhausted 
(comp. chap. iv. 12). The conduct of Timothy mus 
be morally pure in its fullest sense, so as to 
himself not only from evil, but from the appearance 
of evil.—As sisters. Bengel well says: “At 
respectus le adjuvat castitatem.” ; 
Ver. 8. Honor widows. Xfpas is entirely 
general, although afterward different classes among 
widows are spoken of.—Hold in honor, tipa; nut 
merely by care and support from the treasury of the 
church (De Wette), but again quite general: show 
them the honor and respect that belong to a widow, 
eth as deed, in ee agony Bet 
ows in Tas bytes ; & more ¢ 
description of those widows hom Paul specally 
commends to Timothy. The following more fully 
explains his meaning. Those who still have chit 
dren, or other near kindred, who can and ought to 
maintain them, are not xfpa: in the free sense of the 
word, That the Apostle chiefly speaks of the out 
ward condition, not of the personal character of 
widows (Schleiermacher), clearly follows from ver. 4 
(comp. also ver. 16). ver. 5 the Apostle first 
alludes to the spirit and demeanor of the widow who 
really deserves the name. In all that concerns the 
local and temporal view of this subject, the follov- 
ing verse is of special importance ; for it is the full- 
est passage in the whole New Testament, treating of 
the character, the rights, and the duties of a Cant 
tian widow. In vers, 4-8 the Apvstle names the 
widows who can justly claim support from the 
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church ; then, in vers, 9-16, the widows who should 
be or should not be chosen for the service of the 
church. 
Ver. 4. But if any widow have children or 
ews. According to Acts vi. 1, widows were 
ilmost the first objects of Christian beneficence ; 
and from various evidences in Justin, Ignatius, Euse- 
bius, and others, it appears that they were very early 
regarded with special affection. This beneficence 
seems, however, to have been soon abused by the 
indolence of some who had widows among their pear 
relatives, but sought to escape their own duty by 
giving them to the charge of the church. The 
church was thus burdened beyond its powers, and 
Christian love exercised at the cost of natural rela- 
tionship. Against this wrong condition the precept 
of the Apostle was directed, and the community 
was freed from the obligation of sustaining those 
who had near relatives.—The children or nephews 
[grandchildren] must learn érwoay)—not the 
widows themselves (Matthies)—to shew piety at 
home. By home is here designated the whole 
family, inclusive of the widowed mother or grand- 
mother; and the edceSeivy which Paul sets forth for 
them, does not mean godly rule (Luther), but the 
exhibition of a childlike, pious spirit, as becomes 
the children and grandchildren of such widows, 
Thus they should requite their parents, especially 
the widowed, duoiBds &wod:8dya:; that is, show 
thankfulness, by caring for their physical support.— 
Acceptable before God; who has promised a 
special blessing on the true fulfilment of filial duty 
(Eph. vi. 12; comp. Mark vii. 10, 11), The connec- 
tion of this precept ia thus quite necessary; and 
it is a riddle to us how Huther, in his commentary 
on this e, otherwise so able, explains these last 
words not of the duties of the children, but of the 
widows themselves; i. ¢., that the widows were to 
take care of the children and grandchildren, and 
thereby requite the love which had been shown them 
by the deceased parents. Even if, as we doubt, no 
Verbal difficulties prevented this exposition—which 
.8 defended by Matthies likewise, and many older 
commentators—it would still be quite unnatural and 
forced; while, on the other hand, the conncction 
favors our view; and this, too, is in the main also 
the view of De Wette. Theodoret bad already given 
the correct sense, when he wrote: pasSavérwoay rd 
Ecyora rings thy olxelay unrépa } pduunv. That 
by elxos is denoted all the persons belonging to a 
house, including even the servants, is clear, among 
several from John iv. 58; Acts xvi, 31. 
Ver. 5. Now she that is a widow indeed, 
&. “Vidue, liberos habenti, opponitur ver. 5, 
tidua, cui non sunt, a guibus mutuam vicem sii 
gua spes unice in Deo collocatas habet ;” Bengel.— 
A widow indeed, Byres xfpa (comp. ver. 3). The 
word yfpa expresses loneliness; and this idea is 
now strengthened by the addition to it, and deso- 
late, nad peporepévn; i. ¢., utterly without children 
or grandchildren who could care for her. It fol- 
lows of necessity that the church must support such 
wilows; and it is called to their remembrance in 
ver. 16. But here the Apostle gives a description 
of the personal disposition of a widow, which con- 
tains a like exhortation and comfort. He sketches 
the character of those whom Timothy should honor 
(ver. 3), that he may counsel him as to his own duty 
as teacher, and as to the requirements which he is 
carefully to urge on such poor women. “The idea 
of the truce widow is not expressed abstractly, but in 


concrete, by supposing a real person; and hence 
instead of the i:nperative or the optative, the indica 
tive is used (%AmmKery and xpocpéve), as if some indé 
vidual widow were described as the representativ¢ 
of all;” Matthies, Of the two traits here men- 
tioned, trusteth in God is indirectly contrasted 
with trust in children or grandchildren; while the 
following, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day, is the precise oppo- 
site of that disposition which, just afterward, is 
condemned (ver. 6) in a word. (On &éyors and 
Epoceuxh, see note on chap. ii. 1.) We can scarcely 
escape the thought that the Apostle, in sketching 
this character, had before his mind a real person, 
perhaps the prophetess Anna (Luke ii. 86-38), who, 
although at the close of the Old Covenant, may be 
called in many respects the type of the Christian 
widow. 

Ver. 6. But she that liveth in pleasure, is 
dead. A true Pauline thought (comp. Rom. viii. 
13), and a fine contrast to the picture of the 
“‘ widow indeed,” who, while dead to the world and 
its pleasures, in a higher sense was living. xara 
A@oa (comp. James v. 5), according to Hesychius ; 
dvarloxey &odrws wal dodros bdrAaCoveberda:. —Is 
dead while she liveth (comp. Matt. viii. 22); 


‘Spoken of a widow with double fitness, “ gui 


nec naturaliter jam, nec spiritualiler frugs it, 
Bengel. That it is to be understood in this sense, 
that she has no further support to expect from the 
church-treasury, is neither directly nor indirectly 
involved in the words of the Apostle. The entire 
dissolution of the moral life is here represented as a 
warning, while it is left to the wisdom of Timothy to 
make the best provision for such cases. As to the 
expression itself, comp. Rev. iii. 1, and the beautiful 
words of Seneca, Epist. 71: “ Vita mors est e 
idem turpis, inter foda versantibus.” 

Ver. 7. And these things... be blameless. 
Tatra may be in various ways connected with the 
preceding, either only with ver. 6, or with ver. 3 e¢ 
sgqg., or even with vers. 5 and 6. The latter seems 
certainly to deserve the preference; and thus the 
following words, that they may be blameless, 
definitely refer to the widows, For children, or 
other relations who forget their duties to the widows, 
the Apostle has a much more severe rebuke (ver. 8), 
Beyond his careful attention to the physical comfort 
of widows, he wishes them to strive, as befits Chris- 
tians, after moral blamelessness, and reflect on his 
words of enco ment and warning as they con- 
cern their personal character. Apart from the ques- 
tion of their claim to support, it is only thus they can 
be blameless according to the will of the Lord, and 
ornaments of His Church on earth. 

Ver. 8. But if any provide not for his own. 
The Epistle turns now from the widows, to those on 
whom first (xpo@roy, ver. 4) rests the duty of their 
support, and who, if they perversely refuse this 
sacred debt, deserve a sharp censure. It is, indeed, 
quite indefinite; ef 54 vis, x.7.A., and therefore it 
may rightly be taken as a general exhortation, imply- 
ing the duty of each to care for his own kindred. 
In this connection, however, it does not apparently 
refer to the duty of widows to their children (Hein- 
richs, Planck), but to any relatives who are under 
high and sacred obligations to support widows 
(comp. ver. 16). The Apostle would prick the con- 
science of those who seek a pretext to escape this 
duty.—Those of his own house, are not asso- 
ciates in the faith (Gal. vi. 10), but those of his 
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family in the natural sense of the word.— Provide 
mot (comp. ver. 4).—He hath denied the faith, 
why xlorw Spynra:; the Christian faith, which is 
active in love and inseparable from love, and re- 
leases no man from the fulfilment of nataral duties, 
but imposes them on all.—Is worse than an in- 
fidel. Many of the heathen recognized and per- 
formed the duty of caring for their needy parents; 
and thus the Christian who refuses it is below the 
very idolater. Calvin: “Quod duabus de causis 
verum est, nam quo plus quisque in cognitione Dei 
profee t, eo minus Pabet excusationes. Ergo in 
fdelibus sunt pejores, qui in clara Dei luce cecu- 
tiunt. Deinde hoc genus officii est, quod natura ipsa 
Gictat, sunt enim oropyal @voixal. Quod si natura 
ee uliro propensi sunt ad suos amandos, 
quid de iis sentiendum, qui nullo tali affectu tangun- 
tur? Nonne impios ipsos ferocitate ant?” 
Ver. 9. Let not a widow be taken, Xfpa 
_ warareytade. The Apostle passes now to the sec- 
ond point, of which he would remind them in respect 
to widows; and the only question is, what is meant 
by xareAéyew. The word itself presents no diff- 
culty; it is to choose, to note or register in a list 
(in cataloguin referre), as, ¢. g., citizens, soldiers, tax- 
payers, ure classed together, and thus publicly dis- 
tinguished from others. As to its real meaning here, 
we must decide whether it denotes a place on the 
list of those publicly supported, or an enrolment in 
the order of church-deaconesses. Almost all the 
older commentators are of the first opinion; nearly 
all the recent ones of the latter. (On the literature 
of the subject, compare De Wette in loco.) We 
think, too, that there are almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of the first view. For if only the 
maintenance of widows is here spoken of, why, then, 
the rule that no widow under sixty yeasts of 
should be admitted, while yet younger widows wi 
out near relatives had an undoubted right to such 
support? Why the requirement that they must 
have the evidence of good works, that they must 
have brought up children, | strangerr, washed 
the saints’ feet, relieved the afflicted, followed dili- 
tly every good work? Should those, who per- 
ae had not once had an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of such good deeds, remain excluded from the 
charity of the church? Why, further, must a 
widow, in order to be put on a list of the poor, 
have had but one husband? Curysostom, therefore, 
Homil. 81, De diversis WV. 7. locis, has justly ex- 
pressed himself st this view; and it is indeed 
only apparently favored by ver. 16. See further 
below. All the evidence shows that the Apostle 
designs here a selection for a distinct service in the 
church—a service in the nature of things confined 
to women, and therefore the office of deaconess 
(comp. chap. iii. 11), of which we have a pattern in 
Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1, 2); and it seems that only 
those invested with such an office were to be main- 
tained by the church. This last circumstance ex- 
plains probably why the Apostle speaks fully in this 
place of the female ministers of the church, and not 
before in chap. iii, where otherwise it would have 
agreed better with the whole connection.—As love 
to the Lord had before impelled some women to 
serve Him and His (Luke viii. 2, 3), so in the apos- 
tolic age it had probably led believing sisters to 
undertake the office of deaconess. The fact that 
adult women were baptized made this arrangement 
necessary; and again, the maintenance of the in- 
valid poor, the training up of orphan children, and 
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other works of love, were best entrusted to such 
hands. When the church had become accustomed 
to such a service, it could not well dispense with 
it; and in the place of those retiring or dying, new 
fellow-workers—the first Sisters of Charity, 80 to 
speak—would be choeen and set apart. For this 
definite instructions were necessary, which the Apos 
tle in this passage gives to Timothy. It is ty some 
degree apparent, from the requirements here made, 
in what their office consisted—duties of hospitality, 
of training children, &c. It cannot be proved that 
only widows were inducted into this office of des 
coness, As to Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), it is not known 
whether she was virgin, wife, or widow; and from 
chap. iii, 11 it seems to follow that the wives of 
deacons performed like services of love. Yet it lay 
in the nature of the case that widows of a certain 
age must be specially allotted to such a service, both 
because they were free from other duties, which else 
might have had a prior claim (see ver. 8), end be 
cause their love to the Lord and to the church could 
not repay more fitly the charity bestowed on them, 
It ie of such a church-widowhood, a rdypa anes 
TeeTuLtian (De virgin. veland., cap. 9) says: “ 
quam sedem (viduarum) preter annos LX. non tan- 
tum wnivire, i. e., nupla aliquando eligunter, xd 
et mairis, ed quidem educatrices filiorum ;" while 
Jzrome speaks of it as a standing custom of the 
church in his days; ad Nepot: “ Multas anus alit 
Ecclesia, que officium egrotanti prostant et ben 
ministrando.” Compare the thor 
ough essay of Mosheim on this passage, whoee view 
has been followed also by Bdttcher and Mack. Such 
widows, called presbyteresses, seem to have hed the 
same‘relation toward their own sex as the presbyters 
toward the men; and the later office of deacones 
which we find in the ancient church, and which vas 
first established by Canon XI. of the Synod of Lao- 
dicea, was only, with certain modifications, the carty- 
ing out of the outline here drawn. True, we find 
no further trace of such an institution in the apo 
tolic letters; but this one is quite sufficient, and the 
oldest church-fathers also call it an apostolic trad: 
tion. Meanwhile, we must observe that the later 
solemn rites accompanying their institution do pot 
date from the apostolic age; and without doubt 
was then marked by the greatest simplicity. When 
De Wette, e. g., says that the widows sat in a spec! 
place, next to the presbyters in the assembly, with 
their heads uncovered; that they had an over 
sight over the women of the church, especially over 
widows and orphans; that they were invested with 
the vestis vidualis, and consecrated by the laying © 
of hands: all this belongs, in the main, to a later 
period. Baur, however, is in worse error, when, 0 
the strength of this passage, he opposes the genuine 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles, because he thinks such 
an institution inconceivable in the apostolic agt 
He understands by widows, xfpas in the ccclese> 
tical use of the word; by which, on the ground of 
Ienart., 5 re ad Smyrn., se wapidvo: are ir 
tended. But, granted even that there were in the 
second century virgins who remained upmer 
from ascetic motives, and were therefore named 
xhpat, it does not follow that these women named in 
the Epistle to Timothy were other than real widows 
We conclude, rather, that it was the early custom \@ 
choose church-deaconesses from the class of widows; 
so that widows and deaconesses were almost synony- 
mous terms. The Apostle does not once touch this 
subject in connection with his remarke on church 
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offices and ministerial duties, but in an entirely dif- 
ferent place. The young xfpa, whom Timothy 
‘according to ver. 11) must reject, are not unmarried 
women, but such as had early loet their husbands, 
und would be in danger, by a second marriage, of 
renouncing the service which they had already en- 
tered for the benefit of the church. “No ascetic 
antagonism between a married life and fidelity to 
Christ is here in the least intended (see chap. ii. 15; 
v. 14), but an unfaithfulness towards Christ, which 
consisted in making the office of the deaconess a 
stepping-stone to marriage ;” Lanex, Apost. Zettalt. 
i, p. 142. 

P Our author has ingeniously sought to combine 
the two more probable of the three explanations. 
He accepts the view set forth by Mosheim, and 
defended by the best of recent English expositors, 
as well as by De Wette, Wiesinger, and Huther, 
yet he supposes that the order of deaconess was 

developed out of this earlier one of 
female vters, Such a view, however, is open 
to grave objection. There can be little doubt that 
the deaconess was a recognized officer of the church 
before Canon XI. of Laodicea formally established 
the order. See Sonarr, “ Apost. Church,” B. 8, ch. 
8, p. 133, for a thorough summary of the facts and 
the several hypotheses. The truth seems to be, that 
such exact distinctions pf class and name do not suit 
the character of the primitive age. The order 
doabtless existed before the title was established. 
We can easily understand that such a xnpay xopbds, 
or church-widowhood, had its official duty and honor; 
and as the ranks of church authority became more 
settled, as the deacon became at last the assist- 
ant of the presbyter, so the deaconess, hitherto a 
1 phrase for such ministering women, became 
an order next to that of the female presbyter. The 
sabject of the primitive deaconess has of late been 
Viewed with special interest. We refer the reader 
especially to the essay of Howson, “‘ Deaconesses,” and 
a recent volume by J. M. Luptow, “‘ Woman’s Work 
in the Church.” It is clear that in the Greek Church 
of the second century it was a most active and use- 
ful ministry. It aided the clergy in many duties— 
in baptizing women, in the care of the church-edifice, 
and in messages of charity. Undoubtedly this order 
differed in many features from the germ of the primi- 
tive day. It had become a semi-clerical office, and 
had its vow of ordination. No trace of this can be 
found in the simpler deaconess of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, But it is not to be confounded with the later 
type of female celibates in the Latin Church; on 
the contrary, it is a striking feature, that, with the 
change from the healthy, social life of a Christian 
womanhood in the church to the conventual life, the 
order of deaconess passed away. The just abhor- 
rence of the Romish abuse has led the Protestant to 
lose sight too often of the good which may be 
wrought by such organized womanly charity, after 
the pattern not of the convent, but of St. Paul’s 
éxxanota cat’ olxor.—W.] 

Ver. 10. Under threescore years old. Hav- 
ing thus fixed the point of view from which this rule 
of the Apostle must be regarded, the wisdom of the 
following instructions becomes clear—Not under 
sixty years of age. The participle yeyorvia belongs 
to the preceding, not the following words. (The 
eontrary in the Vulgata: Que fuerit unius viri 
uror ; and so Luther also.) It denotes the advanced 
time of life which these widows must have reached. 
Such persons would with reason be expected not to 
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marry again, but might with undivided hearts dedi- 
cate themselves to the service of the church. In 
accordance with this, Theodosius the Great after- 
wards established the law: “ Nudla, nisi emensis 60 
annis, secundum preceptum Apostoli ad Diaconis- 
sarum consortium transf.ratur.”—The wife of 
one man (see on chap. iii. 2), who lad been once 
married, but not again; although Paul, in ver. 14, 
advised second marriage for the younger widows. 
“Tt cannot mean that othy should not choose a 
widow who had had several husbands at the same 
time; for polyandry did not exist among the Greeks, 
or Jews, or Romans; and even if such a woman had 
desired church-office, she would have been so marked 
by public opinion, that a Christian bishop could 
never have thought of giving her such a ria 
Mack. The cause of this rule was, without doubt, 
the same as in the case of the presbyter and deacon 
(see above).—Well reported of for good works. 
The Apostle briefly names many and weighty things 
required of the xfpa. She must have a good report 
for good works. Not only must she be beyond ob- 
jection, but she must be a woman of known moral 
and devout character. Those good works which are 
not exclusively works of charity, are regarded as the 
living sphere (éy) in which she has won this good 
testimony. What works the Apostle chiefly refers 
to, is plain from the following clauses.—If she have 
brought up children, érexvorpépnocey; whether 
her own, or the children of a stranger. The idea of 
a devout, godly training, is not strictly expressed by 
this word, but an education complete, and so far suc- 
cessful.—If she have lodged strangers (comp. 
chap, iii. 2; Titus i. 8; Rom. xii. 18; Heb. xiii. 2 
As hospitality was in all ages an Oriental virtue, it 
must be a Christian one—If she have washed 
the saints’ feet (comp. John xiii. 15; Luke vii. 
44). That which the Lord did in a symbolic way, is 
here meant in its literal sense, following the common 
Oriental custom, which the gospel bad not abol- 
ished.—If she have relieved the afflicted, 
éxapxeiy (in the New Testament found only here, 
and in ver. 16). Afflicted, not exclusively pauper- 
tate, Bengel ; but afflicted by the manifold evils and 
accidents of life—If she have diligently fol 
lowed every good work. A general proposi- 
tion, in which all before is embraced. The expres- 
sion, every good work, is still stronger than the refer. 
ence to Epyos xadois at the beginning of the verse. 
It is therefore not to be restricted to charity alone, 
but has a wider sense. To follow, does not stand 
here in contrast to praire, which is an obligation of 
men (Bengel), but the sense of imitate, or pur- 
sue (Luther). 

er. 11. But the younger widows refuse, 
&c., veerrépas ; not, strictly, all thoee who have not 
yet reached the full sixty years; but all, in general, 
who, in contrast with the aged, belong to the cate- 
gory of the young. Refuse, ou; whenever 
they apply for admission among the deaconesses, in 
order to enjoy the honor and privilege of the older 
widows.—F’or, when they have begun to wax 
wanton, xaracrpyndcwos rob Xp. The word de- 
notes a voluptuous desire, a pruritus libidinosus, 
which leads them into open opposition to Christ, to 
whom their fidelity was pledged. A formal vow of 
chastity, like that of the later orders of nuns, was 
naturally not required of them; and Melanchthon 
says truly: “ Etiam si tune consuetudo fuissel fact 
endi vota, quod non dicit Paulus, tamen ea vota dis- 
simillima fuissent votis monasticis, gua sine ulla 
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dubilatione idolatria,” 
evor, had directed that the widows mentioned should 
bo married but once, this desire was an inward infi- 
dolity to Christ, for "whose Church they were now 
and always to live with undivided hearts.—They 
will marry [again]; an evidence that their pur- 
pose was not the indulgence of sensual sin, but a 
second marriage ; and hence the exposition of Je- 
romo is too strong—que fornicate sunt. This, in- 
decd, mado them less culpable, yet none the ‘leas 
unfit for the spiritual office. 

Ver. 12. Having damnation. This design of 
second marriage has brouglit condemnation on the 
young widows (xpya = Kardxpiots); not only a 
deserved reproach from others, but t e judgment of 
God, who is faithfil, on all who are unfaithful to 
thelr covenant. with lim. [This interpretation 
accma too strong. It is by no means to be sup- 
posed, had St, Paul thought second eae in any 
caso worthy of such Divine judgment, that he would 
have advised and even urged it in ver. 14, It is 
onough to read, Aaving condemnation, being wor- 
thy of blamo, Our commentator scems in this, 
and all passages relating to women, to have some- 
what the tone of a later ascetic like Jerome. We 
may aay the same of the criticism of Calvin on the 
ae given with approval by our author, in ver. 

This harsh spirit must not be made the ex- 
alan of the loving, social law of the first Chris- 
tian family. —W.]—They have cast off their 
frat faith. Avarsrix, on Psalm Ixxv.: “ Vore- 
runt ef non mddiderunt.” According to Calvin, the 
vow of fidelity made at baptism is here meant; but 
it is difficult to see why a second marriage should be 
irreconcilable with this vow. It seems better to sup- 
pose, with most expositors, that the allusion is to the 
vow, which was dplicite, included in their recep- 
ton into the common order of widows, They have 
thereby dedicated themselves exclusively to the ser. 
view of Christ and His Chureh; and as they had 
freely chasen this work, knowing its duties and its 


Bince the Apostle, how- | ut ait Plutarchus, carere aquum. est, qui sim 


aliquid hauserunt, nu n cessant, donec effuti. 

verint. Prasertin mulieribus hoe contin ngit, 

natura jam propense sunt ad loguacitatem nullius 

que arcant capaces. Ergo non abs re hac tria simul 

ile ta sunt a Paulo, otium, curiosilas et garry 
as ” 

Ver. 14. I will therefore, &c. Paul silently 
assumes that Timotliy will ask how he shall check 
this evil, and make the young widows, instead of a 
shame, an honor to the church. Hence, he suggests 
the wisest course. As, however, compliance with 
his rule would not, even with the best intentions, 
depend merely on the widows themselves (Schicier- 
macher), the apodictic BotAouas ody is to be under. 
stood not in an absolute, but in a limited sense. If 
there were nothing to prevent, the young widows 
(such as are described in vers. 11-18) are counselled 
to marry—yayeiy, a word used in 1 Cor. vii. 39 like- 
wise of second marriage.—Bear children, texv- 
vyovety ; a word in which, as in chap. ii. 15, not only 
the actus Ff inabacc bra but the training of the chil- 
dren by the mother, should be included.—Guide 
the house, olxoSeoxoreiy ; mistress of the house— 
that is, household affairs, Bengel: “ Nubere, libe- 
ros gignere, familiam regere—tres gradus socictat's 
domestica. Sic habebunt quod agant, citra oiwm 
et curiositatem.” [It is to be noticed how the do- 
mestic and social spirit of Christianity appears here 
in contrast with the conventual morality of later 
times. St. Paul speaks severely of the conduct of 
the younger widows; but he must be understood as 
referring to certain positive cases under his eye of 
immodest and gossiping women. He does not forbid 
second marriage, but, ver. 12, their specific trans- 
gression of a former promise to devote their lives to 
church-duty. On the contrary, he urges marriage, 
true household life, as the best cure for such abusea. 
It is curious to read in Roman writers—e. g. A. 
Lapide—the attempt to make out of St. Paul’s rea- 
soning an implicit argument for the single state. 


restricting, a second marriage was in this view aj The same false ascetic tendency may be already 
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whom unfavorable reports must have reached the 
ears of the Apostle, although we need not deny that 
his complaint might have had a wider application. 
The mention of this was to enforce on Timothy the 
need of following expressly the counsel given him 
in ver. 14, since there would else be periculum in 
mora. "Efetp. éxfow tov caraya does not necessa- 
rily mean a complete defection from Christianity, but 
certair!y a walking in paths of error, whether it be 
heres? or an immoral life. It is possible that some 
hed united themselves in a second marriage with un- 
believers, and had thus really severed themselves 
from the church. 

Ver. 16. If any man or woman that be- 
lieveth, miords } morh. Griesbach and Lachmann 
have, without good reason, omitted the words miords 
§ (see De Wette and Tischendorf). The Apostle, 
while he sums here all his remarks on this point, is 
not content with a mere repetition, but goes still 
farther. The duty which, in ver. 4, he has imposed 
solely on the relatives of the widows, he now en- 
joins, so far as circumstances admit, on every be- 
liever without distinction. If any have widows, not 
only in his own household, but in the larger circle of 
friends or relatives, whose maintenance comes at all 
within his ability or duty, he should give it, and thus 
lighten the burden of the church, To explain it of 
others, of widows wholly deserted, has too narrow a 
meaning. It would seem that the Apostle especially 
refers to younger widows, who from selfish economy 
sought the service of the church; and from whom 
he could be best relieved (ver. 11) by thus providing 
for their support. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It is not only among the requisites, but the 
Weightiest obligations of a pastor of the church, to min- 
gle with every rank and age, as each may need; yet 
at the same time he should see that the holiness of his 
office is not endangered, and that the adversary find 
no occasion for reproach. Paul could without self- 
boasting, in his exhortation to Timothy, allude to his 
own excellent example. The highest example, how- 
ever, is always that of the Chief Shepherd, the Lord 
of the Church, in the days of His earthly life. 

2. As the gospel is an inestimable good for the 
poor, and pauperism appears in a wholly different 
form in Christian lands than in those still in dark- 
mess and the shadow of death, so it is in regard to 
the condition of the widow. Widowhood has spe- 
cial cause of gratitude to Christ, in whom the words, 
“He is a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of 
the widow,” huve had so noble a fulfilment. How 
vast a difference between the fate of the widow of 
the Brahmin of highest rank, and the widow of the 
poorest disciple of the Lord! [A significant illus- 
tration of the influence of the Church in this respect 
may be found in Marne’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 218: 
“ The provision for the widow was attributable to the 
exertions of the Church, which never relaxed its 
solicitude for the interest of widows surviving their 
bmsbands; winning, perhaps, one of the most ardu- 
ous of its triumphs, when, after exacting for two or 

centuries an express promise from the hus- 
band, at marriage, to endow his wife, it at length 
succeeded in engrafting the principle of dower on 
the customary law of all western Europe.”} 
&. Christianity does not overturn the original 
order, or free any from the obligations which natural 


relationship has imposed. Nothing, indeed, is more 
honored by it than the natural wropyf, the neglect 
of which is most positively condemned (2 Tim. iii, 
3). How holy and indissoluble the tie of children 
and parents, is first clearly known when we have 
found in it the true though earthly type of the per 
fect unity between the Eternal Son and the Holy 
Father. 

4. The office of deaconess in the early church 
came from the deep craving of Christian women to 
serve the Lord among their poor associates. It is to 
the honor of the Romish Church that it encourages 
its Sisters of Charity to give themselves with noble 
self-denial to so rare a work; nor can it be denied 
that Protestantism has too often, in condemning such 
works of love, rejected alike the good and the evil. 
We may rejoice that the evangelical Church in our 
day has come back from this narrow one-sidedness ; 
and the associations of deaconeases already estab- 
lished in many places, with their hospitals and nur- 
series, are worthy proofs of it. 

5. The apparent contradiction in the Apostle’s 
advice to young widows to marry again, and that in 
1 Cor, vii, 32 et seg., where he speaks of marriage in 
an entirely different way, is satisfactorily explained 
when we recal the difference in times and circum- 
stances. In Corinth, there was a youthful church in 
possession of manifold gifts, whom the Apostle de- 
sired to see dedicated, as far as possible, to the ser- 
vice of the Lord; here, on the contrary, was a dis- 
turbance, indeed a retrograde, in a long-established 
chureb, for which, therefore, rules of order and dis- 
cipline were necessary as a step toward a high Chris- 
tian ideal, wholly above many in the church. In 
this very difference we have cause to admire the 
wisdom of the Apostle. 

6. It is important, in our church provision for 
the poor, that the limit which the Apostle here ad- 
vises be remembered, as well as the enlargement of 
our charity. The vocation of the deacon is not to 
entirely support the poor, but to relieve their wants, 
and to confine the constantly increasing stream of 
pauperism, as far as possible, within its natural 
bounds. 

7. “ Melius est, cum severitate diligere, quam cum 
lenitate decipere ;” Augustin. 


8. “Apud templum Hierosolyma fuerunt mu- 
ieres, quae serviebant coquendo, lavando, sarciendis 


vestibus, medicatione Levilis et pauperibus. Hune 
morem Apostoli imitati ianatalerunt ed ad Kcele- 
siam jusserunt eligi grandes natu matronas, que 
egrotts aut peregrinis servirent, et ha mercedes habe- 
bant ex eleémosynis, quas Ecclesia tune liberaliter 
conferebat. De hoc more loquitur Paulus, non de 
volts monasticis ;’? Melanchthon. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A seemly conduct in the ministerial office. —The 
censure of wrong-doers must sometimes be public, 
but always within due bounds.—The peril of gross 
and of refined sensuality in the ministry.—Christian- 
ity and the state of widowhood: (1.) What Chris- 
tianity is to the widow; (2.) what widows should be 
for Christianity—Children the natural helpers of 
their needy parents.—The ideal of a Christian widow. 
—The mirror of the Christian widow.—Alone, yet 
not alone; John xvi. 32.—What special causes a 
Christian widow has above others to placc her trust 
in God.—Promises of God to devout widows, and 
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exainples of their support and rescue, especially re- 
corded in the Old Testament.—Every man who pro- 
vides not for his own household, is worse than a hea- 
then. How this saying is (1.) misused by those who 
work only for the bread that perisheth ; (2.) is for- 
gotten by those who work only for the bread of eter- 
nal life, and neglect the care of their nearest kin- 
* dred.— What is the cause that so many who labor in 
a larger sphere often overlook the duties which lie 
nearest to them ?—Fidelity in small things and fidel- 
ity in great things must ever go hand in hand.—The 
task and the blessing of a Christian old age.—How 
even in the garments of sorrow and widowhood we 
may serve the Lord in His Church.—The widow 
spiritually dead, and spiritually alive-—The danger 
of idleness and the blessing of labor.—Better an 
active vocation for the , than pembertt the 
flesh, under pretence of living for heaven.—He is 
no believer who entirely neglects the care of the 
poor.—Every Christian man and woman is called 
within the social circle to be in a measure a deacon 
or a deaconess, 

Starke: Cramer: If we censure wrong-doers, 
we must consider the age and the persons, that we may 
make them better, not worse through exasperation, 
and may avoid all scandal.—Lanaz’s Opus: It is as 
shameful as it is sinful, to give aged women names 
of ridicule and scorn.—Happy they who grow old 
in honor (Sir. viii. 7; Prov. xvi. 81).—Cramer: 
Widows must be honored, not oppressed; for they 
are privileged persons in the sight of God (Ex. xxii. 
22; Pa, Ixviii. 6; Sir, xxxv. 17),—ANtToN: An inferior 
in his right sphere will be really honored by his supe- 
rior.—HkpINGER : It is a shameful wrong when chil- 
dren, by neglect and extravagance, become so poor 
that they cannot support their parents (Gen. xlv. 11, 
28).—The more the widow is forsaken of men, the 
neurer she is to God (1 Kings xvii. 12 e¢ seg.).—The 
church is a guild, not of the high and worldly, but 
of the wretched and suffering who hope in Christ.— 
Widows may easily fall, and should therefore walk 
circumspectly, and avoid every appearance of evil, 
that they may escape calumny (Eph. v. 15).—Hxp- 
INGER: To call ourselves believers, and do no works 
of faith, is hypocrisy. Hast thou faith? then show 
it in Christian duties (James ii. 18).—No church is 
bound to maintain widows who can earn their bread 
with their own hands (2 Thess, iii. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 


10, 15; Luke iv. 25, 26).—The poor can also help 
the poor, if not in deeds, yet in wise counsel (Acts 
xxvii. 8)—When widows marry again, they do not 
sin (ver. 14; Rom. vii. 8).—Those who have 

of the poor should give good heed how they bestow 
their alms.—It is a most unchristian scandal, when 
those who are well-to-do neglect their needy kindred 
(Isa. lviii. 7). 

Hrvsner: Christianity honors age; it is a sign 
of decay in a people when age is despised.—A life 
of pleasure is death to the soul. Compare the 
excellent exposition by Chrysostom on this pas 

ge.—The greatest unkindness is that toward near 

indred.—Hereafter, too, Christians will be put to 
shame by Gentiles (Matt. xi. 41, 42)—We must test 
the love, before. we entrust an office to love— 
Widowhood is tempting by its freedom.—lIndolence 
leads to other vices—The perils of social inter- 
course.—From Christian families grows the well- 
being of the Church.—The Christian who receives 
alms, should ask himself whether they are not need- 
ed more by others. 

Lisco: How the welfare of a Christian charch 
can be promoted: (1.) By a watchful discipline; 
sa As the conscientious and careful aid of the poor. 
—The helping women of the church. 

Van Oosterzee: Christian women of the apoe- 
tolic age exhibited as (1.) precureors worthy of 
love; (2.) examples worthy to be followed ; (a) in 
their true Christian, (6) their true womanly action; 
Bonn, 1859. 

Von Geriaca: Love expresses itself in various 
ways, according to the object which it seeka. It is 
full of zeal for the kingdom of God in its relation to 
the children, Maine it trains "P ne the Lord; it 
is generous toward strangers; lowly and obliging 
ictranl believers; hopeful toward the suffering; it 
is all in all. 

Baxter: Our way of teaching should be as sim- 
ple and clear as possible, for it leads a preacher 
straightest to his mark. Whoso will be understood, 
must speak to the capacity of his hearers, Truth 
loves the light, and is most beautiful when it is un- 
veiled. An envious enemy conceals the truth; a 
hypocrite does it under pretence of teaching it; 
overwrought, obscure sermons (like painted windows 
which keep out the light), are often a sign of over- 
daubed hypocrisy. 


B.—Directions touching the Presbyters of the Congregation.—Weighty suggestions for Timothy. 
Ca. V. 17-25. 


17 _— Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
18 they who labor in the [omit “the*] word and doctrine. For the Scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ And, The laborer 
19 is worthy of his reward.” Against an elder receive not an accusation, but before 
20 two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also (the 
21 rest also] may fear. I charge thee before God, and the Lord [omit «the Lori”] 
Jesus Christ’ [Christ Jesus], and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
22 without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.‘ Lay hands 
suddenl stip] on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 


23 pure. Drink no longer water [only], but use a little wine for thy stomach’s * sake 
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24 and thine often [thy frequent] infirmities. 


Some men’s sins are open before 


hand [openly manifest], going before to judgment; [,] and some men they 


25 follow after. Likewise 


3o the good wor 


of some are manifest beforehand 


[openly manifest]; [,] and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


2 Ver. 18.—(The common 
reverses it, thus: de ¢cu. Bovy . 
2 Ver. 18.—[Instead of prsFoy— 

3 Ver. 21.— ved text: And the 


Ver. 31.—[spdéenAcouy ; 
6 Ver. 23.—({Lachmann omi 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Let the elders. With these words 
the Apostle passes to a new precept, closely con- 
nected, however, with the preceding. If the poor 
of the church be supported in the right way, then it 
isof importance that they be instructed in the right 
way; but this is impossible so long as worthy minis- 
ters are not honored, and unworthy ones not re- 
moved frum among them. Accordingly Paul takes 
this opportunity to give some wise suggestions on 
the subject, from which it is most obvious with what 
ample power Timothy was invested in the church. 
says with reason on ver. 19: ‘‘ Habebat ergo 
judicands in Ecclesia.” It 
lies, moreover, in the nature of the case, that such 
instructions, although pron directly to Timothy him- 
self, must in part at least be i in practice in the 
church as the occasion should arise—That rule 
well. The elders who exercise their office well 


lH 


It is of the 
first the Apostle enjoins, that they be counted worthy 
of double honor. The rizh which he claims for 
them is not merely a pecuniary support, a mainte- 
in general, to which they have a right, al- 
is is not overlooked (see ver. 18), but the 
due to them; which is called double, not 
it ia literally twofold (thus, e. g., Melanch- 
Duplici honore, i. ¢., victu et reverentia ; 
ifferently, see De Wette), but because it 
shown to them in greater measure than to 
us Chrysostom, S:wAjjs = woAA‘js rinfs). 
have thein esteemed worthy (df:0tode- 
y the church, which can show ite gratitude to 
in no other way. “Upon a casual misinter- 
ion of this verse was founded the disgustin 
jee, which prevailed in the third century, o 
a double portion of meat before the presby- 
feasts of love;” Conyszake and How- 
L ii, p. 472.—Eispeoially those who labor 
word and doctrine. The emphasis is on 
iption of the elders as laboring (xow:Grres). 
of honor, but a large task was entrust- 
As laboring in word and doctrine (é» 
here refers to the sphere in which the labor is per- 
have especial claim, from the severity 
dignity of their work. By Adyos we are to 
understand a discourse, either prophetic or hortatory, 
while &8agxadla refers specially to teaching. It has 
often been attempted, from this pdaiora of Paul, to 
draw a marked distinction between the ruling and 
the teaching presbytera. The fact was simply this, 
that in the large field of labor assigned to the Chris- 
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received aed of these words is Boury dAowvra bv dizeces. Lachmann, after A. C., 


pia, echendorf, Lachmann—the Sinaiticus has rpodhe.—E. H.] 
Jesus Christ. Kvpiev to be rejected, beyond question. See Tischendorf on 


see Tischendorf’s note. Lachmann has spéceAynow. Cf Huther.—EZ. H.]) 
te gov afier oréuaxéy ; so also the Sinaiticus.—E. H.} 


tian presbyters, one felt himself drawn more to this, 
another to that portion, since the revelation of the 
Spirit was given to each pds 7d cuudépoy. But we 
have seen clearly that Paul honored more those 
elders who, ther with other duties, were engaged 
especially in the instruction and comfort of believ- 
ers; because the capacity for thia rs gift of the 
presbyterial office was not found in all. 

[No footsteps are to be found in any Christian 
church of lay elders, nor were there for many hun- 
dred years. St. Paul, prescribing Timothy (1 Tim. 
iii.) how he should stablish the church, passeth im- 
mediately from bishope and ministers of the word 
and sacraments to deacons, omitting these lay elders, 
that are supposed to lie in the midst between them. 
The places of Scripture brought to prove this kind 
of government are three; 1 Tim. v. 17; Rom. xii. 
7, 8; 1 Cor. xii. 28. The two latter are too weak to 
prove the thing in question. Touching the first, 
some interpret it as noting two parts or duties of 
the presbyterial office, not two sorts of presbyters ; 
some, that amongst the elders some labored princi- 
pally in governing, others in teaching and preaching. 
Thus these words may have a very good and true 
sense, without p the late conceit touching lay 
elders, Fiexp, ‘Of the Church,” B, 5, ch. 26, 
“The offices of xperBérepos and 3:3dexados were 
united, at the date of the Pastoral Epistles, in the 
same persons; which is shown by 3:8axericds being a 
qualification required in a presbyter; 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
But though this union must iu all cases have been 
desirable, we find, from this passage, that there were 
still some xpecBérepos who were not &3doxadror; 
s. ¢, who did not perform the office of public in- 
struction in the congregation. This is another 
strong proof of the early date of the Epistle.” 
CoxyBeare and Howson, if. 472. It must be al- 
lowed, however, while this notion of lay eldership 
has but slight warrant, if any, in Scripture, that the 
idea which prompted it is not to be lightly passed 
by. The whole tendency of the later Church was to 
forget the distribution of the ydpiouera, which was 
the most living feature of the primitive body, and 
to identify the Church with the clergy. It would be 
a great blessing to our modern Christianity, if we 
could have preacher, r, and teacher each in his 
own sphere. We have lost the flexibility of the 
apostolic age.—W. 

Ver. 18. For hue Scripture saith, &c. The 
Apostle illustrates and confirms his doctrine by Deut. 
xxv. 4. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 9, where he has with great 
emphasis set forth the same ment still more 
minutely. In our text he cites the words of the Old 
Testament merely as an instructive parallel, and 
leaves to the reader the inference a minori ad 
majus in regard to a human laborer. This idea, at 
first suggested, is now clearly expressed: And the 
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laborer is worthy of his hire. If the phrase 
Adyas yap 7 ypagh be connected with these words, 
the criticism is right which finds here a proof that 
the composition of the Epistle was of a later date. 
The Old Testament contains no which could 
have occurred here to the Apostle (Lev. xix. 33; 
Ex. xxiv. 14, cannot be meant); and that the saying 
of the Lord (Luke x. 7; comp. Matt. x. 10) should 
already be cited here by Paul as vy , 318 as 
groundless a supposition (comp., however, Words- 
worth, in doco). But it is wholly unn to 
refer the words, Aéye h ypaph, to both parts 
of the verse. The last clause, &fi0s, «.7.A., seems 
simply a proverbial expression, which had been used 
before by the Lord. (Thus also Calvin.) This whole 
passage shows that the Apostle requires such a riph 
for the presbyters as should be shown in a due pro- 
vision for their ternporal necessities (comp. Gal. vi. 6). 
Ver. 19. Against an elder receive not an 
accusation. After Paul has shown how to act 
toward presbyters who are worthy of honor, he pro- 
ceeds more exactly to define the conduct of Timo- 
thy toward the unworthy. It is obvious that the 
Apostle does not mean here, by xpeoBvrepos, an old 
man in the general sense (Chrysostom), but distinctly 
a presbyter of the church, against whom any accusa- 
tion might be brought. Timothy must receive no 
complaint in such cases, except (éerds ef uh, a well- 
known pleonasm) before two or three witnesses, 
This number was required by the Mosaic law (Deut. 
xvii. 6; Heb. x. 28), and by the Lord Himself in a 
similar case (Matt. xviii. 16), This decision may 
have occurred, perbaps, to the mind of the Apostle. 
Timothy was not to be disturbed by unproved pri- 
vate complaints, but to give due weight to the rights 
of the presbyterial office, and to condemn no inno- 
cent man unheard. “It might easily happen, in a 
church so large and mixed as the Ephesian, that one 
or another, from wounded feelings of honor, from 
mere partisanship, or some selfish motive, would 
seek to injure a presbyter, and drag him down from 
his influential position ; and aguinst this the precept 
of the Apostle was the best safeguard” (Matthies). 
It is noticeable that we have here not éw) orduar. 
S00 papr., but simply ém) 300 papr. If the prepo- 
sition be here understood in the sense of coram, as 
éx) papr. was often used by classical writers in the 
sense of before witnesses (Huther), we have here the 
rule that the personal presence of the definite num- 
ber of witnesses must in each case be held neces- 
sary; a rule probably designed to save Timothy 
from the appearance of partiality. But we regard 
it as more probable that only the testimony of two 
or three men is here required (De Wette); and 
there is surely no ground to refer this exclusively 
(Huther) to complaints affecting the office of a pres- 
byter, but to anything by which the character, public 
or private, might be in the least degree injured. 
er. 20. em that sin rebuke before all, 

&c. According to some, this denotes, in general, 
sinful members of the church; according to others, 
sinful presbyters, The last, however, is here the 
more probable, and the nature of the case itself 
requires that ayaprdvoyras should be specially un- 
derstood of grosser crimes; indeed, of those which 
justly create scandal. The sinful persons are repre- 
sented as still at the time living in sin, whence 
the present is used where otherwise the perfect 
would be expected. The question, again, is whether 
the following words, rebuke before all, that oth- 
ers also may fear, mean the other presbyters, or 


all the other members of the church. Grammaticai- 
ly, one is as allowable as the other, and both expo 
sitions have a sound sense. Since, however, a cen- 
eure of the guilty presbyter in the hearing of the 
assembled church was not necessary, and might 
easily lead to a depreciation of the clerical office, 
it is perhaps better to suppose a censure coram 
consensu presbyterorum ; a rule of unquestionable 
value, since the associates of the guilty man, who 
perhaps might be inclined to wrong, would thus be 
moved by a wholesome fear. 

Ver. 21. I charge thee before God (comp. 
2 Tim. iv. 1). With this solemn attestation the just 
and faithful execution of all these precepts is im- 
pressed on Timothy. Perhaps the mention of the 
pdprupes (ver. 19) led the Apostle naturally to point 
his friend and scholar to the highest pdprus of his 
life and work. The subject was certainly weighty 
enough to justify the most solemn charge. Should 
Timothy forget it, the injury to the church might be 
incalculable. The cumulative style of the words 
also proves how heavily this lay on Paul’s heart. 
Bengel says well: “ Reprasen‘at Timotheo suo judi- 
cium extremum, tn quo Deus revelabitur et Christus 
cum angelis coram pa arial He charges him 
not alone before God and Jesus Christ (xupiou is not 
genuine ; sce the critical note), but before God and 
the elect angels. Manifold expositions have been 
given of this verse, especially in regard to the strik- 
ing éxAexray. Not to criticise the almost forgotten 
notion of those who thought this an allusion to dis- 
tinguished preachers of Christianity, or to the pres- 
byters of the cburch, we name only the view (Baur) 
which explains it by the Gnostic fancy of certain 
angela, who stand in special connection with the Re 
deemer; a view which would again give internal 
evidence of the later origin of the Epistle. This 
argument, however, proves too much, since this con- 
ception of elect angels, standing in a special relation 
to the Lord of the Church, is of genuine New Tes 
tament origin (comp. 1 Peter iii. 22; Heb. i. 6, and 
other places). For our part, we hold it most probs 
ble that the Old Testament idea of different ranks 
and orders of angels passed before the mind of the 
Apostle, and that he here refers to the highest 
among them. Conybeare and Howson: “By the 
chosen angels, are probably meant those especially 
selected by God as His messengers to the human 
race, such as Gabrie].” The interpretation of the 
passage as only an epitheton ornans (Huther) seems 
to us somewhat tame. For other views, see De 
Wette in loco.—That thou observe these things. 
Tavra refers to the exhortation immediately before ; 
that is, respecting the presbyters deserving blame 
(as well as to those worthy of honor ?)}—Without 
preferring one before another, xepls xpoxplua- 
ros; without hasty judgment, especially of an un- 
favorable kind.—Doing nothing by partiality, 
xara xpéoxdiow. The unjust disposition is meant, 
which may easily lend us to look on the virtues or 
faults of others through a magnifying glass or a 
microscope. If xpécxAnow be the trae reading (as 
Lachmann thinks, on the authority of A. D., and 
other MSS.), then we must infer that the Apostle 
exhorts Timothy to do nothing coram judice Ro- 
mano, ethnico (Bretschneider), which would give but 
a very forced sense; and it is therefore simpler to 
regard this reading as a /apsus calami, and to adhere 
to the common one. 

Ver. 22, Lay hands suddenly on no man. 
“ Timothei erat, manus imponere erts ;* 
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1 But the question is, to what laying on of 
hands the Apostle here refers. According to De 
Wette, he means the admission of such as had been 
excluded from church fellowship. Without doubt 
the connection favors this opinion; and already at 
an early day the laying on of hands was practised as 
asign of absolution for excommunicated or heretical 
persons restored into the pale of the church, It is, 
however, not capable of proof that this was custom- 
aryin the apostolic age; and as the Apostle here, 
without further definition, speaks of the laying on 
of hands as a custom already existing, it is more 
natural to refer it to the ordination of a presbyter or 
deacon ; an exposition which is also favored by vers. 
24 and 25 (comp. chap. iv. 14; Acts vi. 6). The 
laying on of hands was not merely the mode of com- 
municating spiritual gifts, but a recognition from 
those who did it, a declaration that they would be 
accountable for those ordained. If the latter were 
unworthy, the former shared the guilt. For this 
reason the clause was added, neither make thy- 
self partaker of other men’s sins. Timothy 
gave to each man, in the laying on of hands, evi- 
dence of his own esteem; and should it appear 
afterward that he was, through haste, deceived in the 
person, then he would reproach himself as in some 
mIneasure answerable for the consequences of others’ 
sina, In the words, Keep thyself pure, the oppo- 
site conduct was recommended to him. The mean- 
ing of &yrdy is too much contracted, if referred 
merely to chastity and modesty (comp. chap. iv. 12); 
yet it is too extended, if moral purity in its full 
extent is included in it. In this connection, purity 
in respect to the sins of others is here especially im- 
pressed upon Timothy. As to this whole precept 
(ver, 22), Melanchthon’s words deserve citation : 
“ Complectitur utilem doctritam, Primum con- 
firmat voeationem et ordinationem, qua fit per 
homines in Ecclesia, quia approbat ordinationem, 


Timotheus faciebat im manus it%, quos 
Vclesia vel ipse elegerat ; aera admonitio hee est, 
quod vult fieri ationem doctr.ne et morum, 
ele.” 


Ver. 23. Drink no longer water. It may 
seem, in a superficial view, that this counsel of Paul 
is of trivial value, and, in this connection, strange 
and without purpose. As to the last point, much 
must undoubtedly be allowed to the free, artless 
style of this letter to his friend and pupil; while 
again the words just before, Keep thyself pure, 
would give the Apostle a fit occasion, from the close 
union of soul and body, to prescribe to Timothy this 
change in his previous course of life. That Timothy 

may have been under the fetters of a 
false asceticism (Wiesinger), can hardly be sup- 


posed ; and as little (Otto) that he was in danger of | 7 


being warped in his judgment by the Gnostics, who 
forbade the use of wine, or at Icast required absti- 
nence from it as necessary for progress in the Gnosis, 
Ic is more probable that the effort to check the cx- 
cess of others by his own example, had led him 
ually to too rigid a diet. But those who fol- 
wed Gnostic op Rasanlan views might meanwhile 
make a misuse of his example, while his own health, 
apparently nut very firm, was liable to injury. Hence 
the exhortation, Drink no longer water, but use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake; litcrally, 
be no longer a water-drinker. According to Winer, 
Gramm., 6th ed., p. 442, d8pororety means, to use 
water as 4 customary and exclusive drink. Who- 
ever drinks a little wine, of course ceases to be a 


water-drinker in this sense; and therefore pédvos 
need not be connected in thought with these words, 
The reason of this friendly advice is added in the 
clause, for thy stomach’s sake and thine ofter 
infirmities. Chrysostom: sco» s dyleay, 06 


mpos tpuphy. If this, however, be the only ground 


of this whole injunction, then there is not, indeed, 
the slightest connection between it and what pre. 
cedes or follows, It is still possible that his fear lest 
Timothy might too strictly understand his command 
to keep himself pure, drew this advice from the 
Apostle. The conjecture (Heydenreich) is a des- 
perate one, that this is an interpolation, to be 
thus explained: that the parchment was finished, 
and, for the rest of the letter, a new Jeaf was added 
at ver. 24. After all was done, this remark, con- 
tained in ver. 23, occurred to the Apostle ; but there 
was no room on the last leaf, and therefore he wrote 
it on the parchment, closing with ver. 22, at the end 
of which a little space may have been left. ‘So 
might I have done, had I been Paul!” Better be 
content to read in this verse a clear proof of the 
genuineness of the Epistle, since surely it could 
never have entered the mind of any romancer for 
any conceivable purpose to have written it. [Paley 
has urged this keenly, as a proof of the genuineness 
of the Epistle. ‘* Imagine an impostor sitting down 
to forge an epistle in the name of St. Paul. Is it 
credible that it should come into his head to give 
such a direction as this—so remote from everything 
of doctrine or discipline, of public concern to the 
religion or the church, or to any sect, order, or party 
in it? Nothing but reality, the real valetudinary 
situation of a real person, could have suggested it. 
. . . The direction stands between two sentences, as 
wide from the subject as possible. Now, when does 
this happen? It happens when a man writes as he 
remembers, In actual letters, in the negligence of a 
real correspondence, such examples frequently take 
place; seldom in uny other production.” Hore 
Paulina, ch. 12, No. 4.—W. 

Ver. 24. Some men’s are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment, &c. A general 
observation (vers, 24, 25), with which this pact of 
the Epistle closes, and one which as truly proves 
Paul’s wisdom, and knowledge of human nature, as 
it was fitted for the wants of Timothy in church dis- 
cipline, and especially in the appointment of the 
ministry. It would lead him to forethought, since a 
hasty judgment, whether favorable or not, would be 
followed by such frequent deception (comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 5).—Are open beforehand, xpé3nAor; not strictly, 
are manifest beforchand, but, before the eyes of all 
(comp. Heb. vii. 14, where the same word is used, 
not in relation to time, but place).—(Going before to 
} , els xplow; in other words, they go as 
heralds before them (a3 an evil report outstrips a 


tan) to a judgment, which therefore is beyond all 


doubt. The Apostle would say, that with such men 
no special foresight is requisite ; they constantly con- 
demn themselves; but it is not so with others,— 
Some men they follow, &c., sc. eis xpiow; 1. ¢., 
their sins are first known after and by the judgment, 
not known beforehand, like the first-named. In re- 
gard to those whose character is not yet clear, cir- 
cumspection in our judgment cannot be too strongly 
urged.—They follow after, éxaxoAovSoicw. “ In- 
terim palienter exspectandum, dum res se aperiat, 
irendum morosius, Fidelem servum tamen 


nec % 
regit Deus, ut opportuna agat et dical. Preepositio 
ém) dictt in‘erv um non longum ;” Bengel. This 
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verse has indeed the character of a common proverb 
(Huther) ; but it does not follow that xpiors is to be 
inderstood in a merely general sense, much less that 
it signifies exclusively a moral tribunal (De Wette). 
We must rather believe that the Apostle means the 
judgment at the advent of Christ, as the goal toward 
which all sing and all good works proceed; some 
before their others after them; some 
. before the eyes of the world, others hidden from 
men, until at the last judgment, whether known 
vefore or not, they are brought fully into the light. 
Ver. 25. Likewise also the good works. 
What the Apostle has said above in regard to par- 
ticular sins, he applies now to good works. Like. 
wise also the good works are manifest before- 
hand. Some have been for a long time known, and 
there could be no doubt of them. It was not so, 
however, with all good works, and therefore he con- 
tinues; and they that are o i. ¢., those 
works which are not yet manifest, cannot be 
d; they come earlier or later by their own true 
nature to the light. This is said as a consolation 
to Timotlhv, in case he should be troubled by the 
thought that the doers of many good works would 
remain perbaps unknown to him, and might thus be 
overlooked in the choice of presbyters in the church. 
If we interpret they that are otherwise as meaning 
evil works, the parallel fails, and we have only a 
weak repetition of ver, 24. The harmony demands 
that ver. 25 be explained as referring wholly to good 
works; ver. 24 to evil works. According to De 
Wette, both observations mean very little; accord- 
ing to Bengel, we have here, on the contrary, an 
tnsigne dictum ef hodie observandum. We agree 
with the latter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is a duty which the church should hold 
dear, to provide amply for the support of its teach- 
ers. The neglect or di of this duty leads to 
an injury which falls back on itself. The minister 
must always remember the word of the Lord: 
“‘Freely ye have received, freely give ;” but the 
church, for its own interest, should not wish this 
rule applied too literally. It cannot be denied, too, 
that a certain independence of the minister of the 
gospel, in his individual relation to the members of 
the church, is greatly to be desired. 

2. In respect to the proper discipline which, ac- 
cording to God’s word, must be exercised over the 
ministers of the church, there are two perils equally 
to be avoided. The maxims of espionage, of intimi- 
dation, of suspicion, of censure in to the most 
trivial things, have at all times borne bitter fruit. 
But there can be as little from that moral lati- 
tudinarianism, that false indulgence which is so often 
seen on the other side. The beat discipline for the 
Spiritual office is, however, that which the pastor, by 
the light of the word and the Spirit of God, exercises 
over himeclf. 

8. Even if the word be purely preached and the 


sacraments duly administered, yet the church re- | God 


mains unfaithful to ita calling if it has no desire or 
power to remove bad men from its midst (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 18). But, on the other side, those who 
rightly mourn over the decay of church discipline, 
often forget that the chief ministers of the church 
cannot judge upon reports without evidence; that 
\hey must have substantial proof; and that all things 


must be sustained by the word of two or three wit 
neases, who, when the trial comes, are usually missing, 

4. The doctrine of various ranks and orders in 
the angelic world is no fruit of Jewish superstition 
or heathen theosophy, but of the Divine revelation 
(see the book of Daniel, and the different 
tions in Luke i, 19; Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16), The 
error of the speculative gnosticism here lay in its 
results and its method, but not, however, in its 
ground-ideas, Even sound reason must find it prob- 
able, @ priori, that the spiritual world, the realm of 
freedom, must be the scene of the richest variety. 
It cannot, then, surprise us that Paul in this place 

Timothy by the elect angela, when we reflect 
that, according to the Apostle’s own teaching, the 
heavenly powers have the most lively sympathy with 
the weal and woe of the Church of Christ (Eph. iii, 
10; comp. 1 Peter i. 12). 

5. ianity is as far removed from a sensual 
and epicurean view of life, as from a stoical and 
ascetic one. 

6. He who, from the precept of Paul in respect 
to drinking water and wine, doubts the inspiration 
of this Epistle, must have the most superficial idea 
of inspiration, If, indeed, we suppose the Apostle 
moved by the Spirit to write mechanivally and 
passively what it dictated, then sentences like the 
preceding are strange indeed (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 18). 
But he who holds that the whole personality of the 
Apostle was filled and interpenetrated by the Spirit, 
so as to be guided by it as well in a word of advice 
to a friend as in the weightiest rules for the welfare 
of the church, or in revealing the mysteries of the 
future, will not even in such seemingly slight things 
deny the presence of that Spirit, to whom, because 
He is divine, nothing can be too great, nothing too 
insignificant. On this whole verse, compare further 
the seventeenth Homily of Curysostom (De Statuis, 
ad um Ant och.) 

7. The reading, “ Be no longer a water-drinker,” 
brings out more fully the Pauline view of temper 
ance, Indeed, this trivial allusion, like almost all 
the sayings of the Apostle, involves an ethical prin- 
ciple. Christianity commands temperance: but it 
planta the law of it in the character, and so makes 
the man able to judge between use and abuse, To 
put instead of this a law of total abstinence, is not 
gospel ethics, but the very asceticism which Paul 
rebukes in the false teachers of his time.—W.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Among the rulers of the church, we meet with 
men of mediocrity more often than of high ability; 
but we must despise neither of them, although the 
latter have the greatest honor.—The laborer is wor- 
thy of his hire: (1.) No work without reward; (2 
no reward without work ; (3.) no work and 
except according to the rule of Scripture.—No man 
can be condemned unheard with less justice than the 
minister of the word.—The object of church dis 
cipline is not only corrective, but prohibitive.—With 
there is no respect of persons; it should be 
even 80 with men.—How must a Christian act 10 
judging the faults of another? (1.) Cautious in com 
demning a brother ; (2.) Strictly watchful over him 
self.-The union of love and earnestness which we 
should show toward the offences of others (comp. 
Mark iii. 5).—The Christian and the false Gnostic 
asceticism.—Even Timothy had a thorn in the flesh. 
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—Care for the body is necessary even for the 
minister of the Lord.—Not too hasty preposses- 
sions in our intercourse with men, yet no unloving 
distrust.—The day brings everything to light (1 Cor. 
iti, 18 

Bae: Ostanprr: The weaknesses of a minis- 
ter of the church should indeed be so far kept from 
publicity, that the worthiness of his office of preacher 
may not be despised; yet great and manifest sins 
must not go unpunished, that the church may know 
that what is rebuked in the hearers, cannot be right 
in their ministers.—Hepinezr : The holy angels are 
also in the assembly of the Lord, and hence we 
should be blameless (1 Cor. xi, 10),——Thou flat- 
terest thyself thou hast not committed this or that 
sin; bat if thou hast in any way helped it on, it is 
the same as if thou thyself hast done it (Rom. i. 
32)—Be comforted by this example, ye servants of 
God who are weak and sickly in body. Ye can 
nevertheless be useful to the Church of God.— 
Axtox: There is no web so fine-spun, but. at last it 
eomes out in the sunlight.—OsianpEr : The church 


does not judge private and hidden things. What is 
manifest, we must reform; but what is hidden, we 
must leave to God, the righteous Judge (1 Cor. iv. 5), 

Hrvupner: A moderate, scanty salary should be 
a school of discipline for the true, pure, heavenly 
spirit.—Church discipline is essentially different from 
civil or temporal.—An evil ground in the heart can- 
not long remain undiscovered.—A Christian judg- 
ment of the character of others.—Christianity throws 
light on the knowledge of men.—The worth of a 
good reputation.—Von Geriacu: It does not show 
regard for the ministerial office, when the offences 
of the pastor are concealed and gilded over, but 
when they are specially punished.—Lisco (on vers. 
17-21)> The love which should be shown to the 
ministers of the church: (1.) Generous; (2.) for- 
bearing love.—The discipline which pastors should 
exercise over one another.—({Synodat Sermon) on 
vers, 22-25: On true prudence in the appointment 
of the ministry: (1.) In what it consists; (2.) Why 
it is neceseary.-A timely exhortation and a sure 
foresight. 


XII. 


Various Prescripts, Warnings, and Exhortations. 


Ca. VI. 1-21. 


A—The obligation of Christian slaves.—Warning against false teachera—PDraise of moderation, and 
warning against covetousness. 


Cu. VI. 1-10. 


1 Let as many servants as are [as many as are servants] under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and fis doctrine 

2 be not blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren ;’*[,] but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit [who are partakers of the 
3 benefit]. These things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and con- 
sent? not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
4 to the doctrine which is according to godliness; [,] He is proud, knowing 
nothing, but sagen euety questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
8, 


5 strife, railings, e 


surmisings, Perverse disputings’ of men of corrupt min 


and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness [godliness is a 
6 means of gain]: from such withdraw thyself.‘ But godliness with contentment 


7 is great gain. For we brought nothin 
8 can carry nothing out. And having fo 


9 these] content. 


into thés world, and it is certain* we 


oa and raiment, Jet us be therewith [with 
ut they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 


into cae foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 
0 


10 dition. 


r the love of money is the [a] root of all evil: [,] which while some 


coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 


with many sorrows. 


A. D. F. G. others, theee words are to be as a spurious addition, and ar 
ee noe oy Tenet They are not it he Sinaitcus [nor in Lachmann, —E ih] 


8 Ver. 7. 
mann; nor is 


retained by Tischendorf. It is omitted by Lach 
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Ver. 1, Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke, &. [Under the yoke, as bondservants. 
AotAc: is not the subject, but an explanatory predi- 
cate; Ellicott, tn loco—W.}] The Apostle begins 
in this chapter to give counsel for various classes in 
the community, as he has before set forth whatever 
is required of its overacers and officers. At the out- 
set he directa Timothy as to the duty of those mem- 
bers of the church who belong to the condition of 
slaves (vers, 1, 2), It was not strange that such per- 
sons should think themselves placed, by their Chris- 
tian profession, in a changed relation toward both 
their beathen and their converted masters, They 
might pervert the doctrine of a Christian freedom, 
or they might find in the Jewish law, by which 
slaves were released every seventieth or Sabbatic 
year, some reason to withdraw, sooner or later, 
wholly or partly, from the yoke. It was therefore 
necessary to urge on them the duty of a constant 
subordination (comp. Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; Titus 
ii. 1,9, 10; 1 Peter ii. 18). Christianity does not 
abolish slavery at once, in opposition to law; but, 
on the contrary, the bondmen must, through their 
true Christian conduct, offer a living letter of com- 
mendation, to be read by all, of the true and living 
character of Christianity. To further this end, the 
Apostle counsels how Christian slaves (ver. 1) are to 
demean themselves toward unbelieving (ver. 2) and 
believing masters.—Lef as many as are servants 
under the yoke. Not referring directly to such as 
were treated with special severity, but, in general, to 
the oppressive character of slavery.—Count their 
own masters worthy of all honor. Almost the 
same literal injunction Shee in regard of the pres- 
byter, in chap. v.17. The Apostle points to a rid, 
which dwells in the heart, and is thence exhibited in 
the words, demeanor, conduct.—That the name 
of God—of the true God, whom the Christian 
slaves honored, in contrast with their idolatrous 
masters—and the dootrine—viz., of God (comp. 
Titus ii. 10), the divine l—be not blas- 
phemed; which would doubtless be the case 
should the Christian slaves be guilty of disorderly 
action. In another place (Rom. ii. 24) the Apostle 
accuses the Jews, because through them the name 
of God was blasphemed among the heathen; and it 
was counted the greatest sin of David (2 Sam. xii. 
14), that he had made the enemies of God to blas- 
pheme, The warning of the text is designed to pre- 
vent a like danger. 

Ver. 2, And they... exhort. Christian 
slaves, who, on the other hand, have the privilege 
of believing masters, might easily forget that they 
who, as believers, were their brethren, yet had 
another relation as their superiors, and might thus 
withhold the honor due to them. The Apostle 
strongly opposes this e erated view of Christian 
freedom and equality.— that have believ- 
ing mas see Trench, “ Synon.,” § 28, on the 
distinction between 8ecndrns and xuptos. The for- 
mer signifies the relation to those who have been 
bought, who are owned as property; the latter the 
family headship, the relation of the man to wife and 
children. It is to be observed that in his other 
Epistles St. Paul uses xtpios as the general title.— 
W.]—{miorobds is placed before emphatically) let 
them not deapise them, because they are 
brethren; #¢., the masters. Such a contempt is 


meant here as would wholly, or in part, lose sight 
of the natural difference between master and slave, 
There is no respect of persons before God; but 
before man the divisions of social rank must be held 
in due regard.—But rather do them 
because they are faithful and beloved. It is 
almost unexplainable, that both these last objections 
should have been thought to refer either to the 
slaves (Wetstein), or to masters and slaves together 
(Matthies). It is plain that the Apostle here ex 
pressly distinguishes the masters, and in such wise, 
indeed, as to persuade the slaves to honor and revere 
them. As believers in Christ and beloved of God, 
the masters can claim peculiarly the respect of their 
Christian bondmen, It is a harder question, what 
the a Sage means by the words: of the 
benefit, of ris evepyeotas dyriiapBardpevor; [qui 
parttcipes sunt ; Vulgate.—W.] We might, perhaps, 
suppose that evepyeola = xdpus, signifying the bles» 
ing of Christianity (comp. Rom. i. 7; thus Heyden 
reich and others). But this thought is already ex- 
pressed in dyaw. and xicrol, and would thus be only 
an empty tautology. It is then better to understand, 
by evepyeola, the faithful service of the slaves, 60 
that the sense should be: slaves ought so much 
more to serve believing masters, because they who 
receive such service are believers and beloved. The 
remembrance that a true service, done from a Chri 
tian principle, would be a benefit to the believing 
masters, was indeed well calculated to persuade 
Christian slaves.—These things teach and ex- 
hort. A’ direct reference, as in chap. iv. 11; ¥. 7, 
to what has been said just before. 

[This exposition, while it seems true to the le- 
ter, is untrue to the principle of Christianity. Ur 
doubtedly St, Paul did not attempt to abolish slav- 
ery. But when it is inferred from this that the 
moral action of the primitive Church gives us the 
complete standard for all time, it is a pefilto pris 
cipit, The Church of that day was compored of 
men who had no political or civil ties outside their 
little body; to them, all else was “the world” of 
heathendom, It was enough for St. Paul to incul 
cate the law of love, and leave the larger question 
of Roman slavery to the future. But when Chris 
tianity became the religion of the State, and its 
believers citizens, there arose a new, definite sphere 
of social duty outside the church relationship. It 
may, indeed, be proven from this passage, 
slavery is not absolutely and in all cases a sin, like 
lying or stealing; that, like polygamy, it may be 
one of the phases of social growth, But to sy 
that, because Christian philanthropy did not then 
touch it, it may now claim the sanction of Christian- 
ity, is monstrous—We might, indeed, draw from 
this very passage one of the strongest arguments 
against the modern apologist. St, Paul does not 
counsel masters to be kind, but slaves not fo despus 
their masters, because they are brethren. The tone 
of the whole proves that slavery in that Christian 
community was hardly a yoke at all, What would 
the slaveholders of our Christian time think of 8 
bishop who should mildly beg bondmen to treat & 
master with respect, not scorn him, because he was 
a brother ?—But we take here the largest ground. 
To say that Christianity is to-day confined within the 
limits of St. Paul's action, is to say that in 1800 
years it has wrought no change in the world it came 
to reform. It is to say, that it is behind Judaism at 
that very time; for slavery, under the teaching of 
humane Rabbis, had in St. Paul’s day almost wholly 
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vanished from Palestine. It is to narrow Scripture ; 
it is to narrow Christian ethics; it is to narrow 
Christian history. Civilization has, &tep by step, 
been fulfilling the first prophecy of the Lord, that 
He came to ‘‘ break every yoke.” As early as the 
code of Justinian, we have the statement of the 
maxim, “ Cum jure naturali omnes libert nasceren- 
tur ;? Cod. Just., lib. ¢. tit, 5. It was a social law 
which the early Christian himself had not grasped ; 
it was the new growth of social ethics, Christian 
jurisprudence and Christian philanthropy have only 
interpreted it. We may well demand, at this day, 
that Scriptural criticism shall no longer make the 
word of God the apologist of social wrong.—W. } * 
Ver. 8. If any man teach otherwise, &c. 
The Apostle proceeds from the slaves to the false 
teachers. The connection of his thoughts seems 
this: that the fulse teachers have proposed dangerous 
maxims in regard of Christian freedom and order, 
which might, if they spread further, mislead the bond- 
men. We may thus understand the érepodi8acxarciy 
definitely of currupt maxims concerning the topics 
just discussed, although we may add that the Apostle 
takes occasion here, as in other passages of these Epis- 
les, to point out and oppose false doctrines in gen- 
eral, Their character is here described, and their con- 
demnation given with a fulness of language that might 
seem somewhat irrelevant, if we do not consider how 
dangerous such false teachers were, and how sad their 
corrupting influence on many.—And consent not. 
This more definite expression now marks the false 
teachers as men who were directly hostile to the gos- 
pel doctrine, which is enjoined by St. Paul as the 
fountain and touchstone of the truth.— Consent not 
(uh xpoordépxera:), naturally significs that acceptance, 
in a spiritual view, which leads of itself to agreement 
( opinioni, alicui accedere). The words of 
the Lord are spoken of as wholesome, in contrast 
with the diseased character of tho false doctrines 
(comp. voowy, ver. 4); and the truth of the gospel is 
here named as acoording to godliness (xar’ edaeB.), 
to show the indivisible unity between Christian truth 
and morality, in consequence of which any, who has 
mistaken the latter, has already in himself the sen- 
tence of his condemnatiun. [Not “que ad pietatem 
ducit,” but “quae pielatt consentanea est ;"” Ellicott. 
—W.] Since Christianity directly quickens and de- 
mands; godliness, a lax morality cannot have union 
with it. The Apostle now proceeds, vers. 4 and 5, to 
show the sources and effects of each grievous error. 
Ver. 4. He is proud... atrifes of words. 
A darkened understanding is the first characteristic 
which St, Paul ascribes to such an errorist (rerigw- 


ras); he is beclouded, wholly blinded, from his proud } As 


conceit (comp. Eph. iv. 18); knowing nothing 
[aright] ; the result of the former vice, He who is 
blinded in his view of the whole, cannot possibly look 
at particulars from a right point of sight. To judge 
truly the special truths of Christianity, must require, 
in some measure, a knowledge of its whole character. 
To this sad state of the mind there is added a yet more 
melancholy state of the heart.—But doting about 
questions and strifes of words, voody ep) (nr., 
«.t.A. The proposition declares the objects in regard 
to which this disease is manifest, The false teacher 
is unhappily busied with (yriceas and Acyouaxlas. 
He is tormented with the pursuit of those beyond the 
good and needful limit; and while he perhaps be- 


® (On the relation of Paul to slavery, comp. also the ro- 
marks of the Am. Ed. in Com. on Ep. to Philemon.—P. 8.] 


lieves that he may attain the right result, he opens 
for himself and others a source of deep wretchedness. 
What else can be the end of all these strifes? (see 
below.}—Whereof cometh, &c., ¢ dy, sc. (yrfces 
kal Acyouaxlas.—Envy, strife, railings; not 
directly against God (Chrysostom), but rather against 
other men.—Eivil surmisings. ‘ Suspicioncs male, 
per quas tt, gut non statim omnia assentiuntur, invidi 
putantur ;" Bengel. 

Ver. 5. Perverse disputings; sapadiarp{Ba, 
according to the common reading, to which, however, 
another (3:awaparpiBal) deserves the preference (see 
Tischendorf), The firat denotes useless disputation, 
the other, growing hostilities and conflicts (comp. 
Winer, Gramm., p. 92).—Mien of corrupt 
destitute of the truth. The Apostle states here 
the deepest ground of this blindness, which he has 
described in ver. 4. Here, too, the corrupt heart is, 
in his view, the abyss out of which proceeds the dark- 
ness which obscures the spiritual vision, ‘‘ This and 
the preceding participial clause denote, therefore, 
that the errorists were before unperverted, and in pos- 
session of the truth ; but both these royal jewels have 
been forfeited, and, according to chap. iv. 1, through 
demoniacal influence ;” Huther. As a signal proof 
of the extent of this perversion, the Apostle adds the: 
following. —Supposing that gain is godliness. 
This trait completes the sketch of the false teachers, 
who thus appear as unprincipled hypocrites, abusing 
the spiritual gifts they had received to their selfish 
ends (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 5). EdoéBea is not here the 
objective religion, which is § nar’ etoeBelay didac- 
xadla (ver. 8), but godliness in a subjective sense, 
the religious spirit, or piety. This was regarded by 
the heretics as xopiouds, a source of secular gain. 
They put on the guise of godly, conscientious men, 
from pure selfishness, A show of Christian life was 
in their view a lucrative business (Titus i. 11, a 
trade; Luther); and they may be thus called an 
order of Jesuits before Loyola, since they followed 
in this the rule, that “ the end sanctifies the means,” 
The contempt of the Apostle for such worthless men 
is seen in his choice of words; and Timothy hardly 
needed the express exhortation, “ From such with- 
draw thyself,” which is not in the original text (see 
Critical notes). 

{There is a singular likeness between this sketch 
of the false teachers, and the Sophists so keenly por- 
trayed in Plato as the opponents of Sucrates. Their 
philosophy was a mere dialectic hair-splitting, with- 
out any moral truth—a Aocyouaxla, a word-fighting ; 
and the (yrfoes of this Epistle answer exactly to 
the captious, questioning style of the Greek schools, 
a last feature, they were xpnyariordi, and boast- 
ed that they sold their wisdom to the youth of 
Athens. See Gorgias, c.7; Protag., c. 3. It was 
the same empty, immoral sophistomania, cropping 
out in this refined Jewish-Christian shape.—W. ] 

Ver. 6. But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. It might be thought that the Apostle 
denied godliness to be in any sense a wopicuds. To 
correct so wrong an inference from his words, he 
would show how far godliness gives true success ; 
and this leads him to a full view, reaching to the 
end of ver. 10, of the Christian contentment. "Eor: 
3t xopiouds. Godliness is the very reality, although 
in another and higher sense, which these errorists 
pervert.—With contentment. If it be closely joined 
with contentment, then it is a nobler gain. In this 
concise and weighty meaning the Apostle expresses 
both these main ideas, that godliness makes us con- 
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tent, and to be content is the highest good. “ He 
ganter, non sine tronicd corrections in contrarium 
sensum, eadem verba moz retorquet, ac si dtxisset ; 
ee 
; b vere easel queestus. 
ee ee 
dinem nobis affert. lta vero frlicitas in pietate sita 
ext, hec vero suffcientia est veluti quoddam aucto- 
rium ;” Calvin. 

Ver. 7. For we brought nothing into this 
world. In this and the following verses the Apos- 
tle shows the many grounds of this Christian airdp- 
xea. The first lies in the very nature of those 
worldly things for whose possession the unsatisfied 
man strives, They are not our lawful property, but 
a loan, received at our birth, to be soon surrende 
at the first summons. As we brought nothing into 
this world (comp. Job i. 21), it is certain we can 
carry nothing out (comp. Pa. xlix. 17, 18; Luke xii, 


15-21). The absence of 8fAo» in A. F. G., ver. 17, | cost. 


seems to us a mere error of the MSS, since this 
word can hardly be dispensed with. It is hence 
justly restored by Tischendorf, in his 7th edition, 
although he had before erased it. 

Ver. 8. And having food and raiment, let 

&c. A second ‘reason for contentment, because 
men have fewer real wants than they commonly sup- 
pose. — Hart ‘hand and rainent, Siarpopds xa) 
oxexdopara; both words wat Aeydu.: that which 
serves for the nourishment and clothing of the body; 
under the latter, shelter also should be understood. 
““Exovres, habentes, sah afirmatur, nos habi- 
turos esse ;”” Bengel. us be therewith con. 
tent, &pxecSnoduscSa. The future may here be con- 
sidered perhaps as an exhortation, (Let us then be 
content; Luther). It is simpler, however, to take it 
in the ordinary sense, as that which may be reason- 
ably expected. The folly of discontent is thus at 
once recognized. 

Ver. 9. But they that will be rich, &. A 
third reason of abrapxea, the sad result of the oppo- 
site state. (The Vulgate is logically right, but not 
strictly grammatical, nam qus volunt, &c.)— That 
will be; Bovdduevor, not Sédrorvres. Bengel justly 
says: “ Hae voluntas animi sud sorte contenti, 
tnimica, non ips opes, tdcircn divites non ju- 
bentur abjicere” (vers. 17-19).—Fall into temp. 
tation ; that is, into the temptation to increase their 
worldly goods in an unjust way.—And a snare, xa) 
wayl8a, They are thereby fettered, and led captive 
by evil; with what gaat appears directly after.— 

many foolish burtfal which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. The 
last two words sacle dai each other, and may per- 
haps be distingui by applying the former to the 
destruction of the body, the latter to the perdition 
of the soul. It is arbitrary, in any case, to refer 
them wholly to moral corruption (De Wette), into 
which they are already so sunken as to be incapable 
of any further sa ag or to eternal perdition 
Huther), because that is only the complete mani- 
estation of what is aleady begun on earth, The 
here and hereafter in this warning of St. Paul must 
not be wilfully digjoined. But that he has not spo- 
ken too strongly here, is proved by the next verse. 

[The force of the compound form aréa., and the 
more abetract termination of the latter word, per- 
haps, give a hint that a climactic force is intended ; 
SAeSpos is destruction in a general sense, whether of 
body or soul; dwéAea intensifies it, by pointing 
tainly to the latter; Ellicott, in loco.—W.] 


Ver. 10. For the love of money is the root 
of all evil. The omission of the article before 
pl{a should be understood. [A root; Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson; see, however, Ellicott for the 
other view.—W.]} St. Paul does not say that the 
root of all evil is the desire of money, in which case 
this would be here represented as the source of all 
other sins—a view o as well to sound sense as 
to daily experience—but he only enumerates to- 
gether the xaxd springing out of the gsArapyepla; 
although it is as true that the same can be said of 
other sins; ambition, lust, indeed every evil pas- 
sion which masters mankind, Yet it must be ac- 
knowl that there is no sin which so entirely 
rules, influences, and hardens men against every bet- 


red | ter feeling, as this. (This is contrary to De Wette 


ss loco.) This love of money (giAapyupla) not 
merely signifies the lust for gaining money ian all 
possible waya, but the desire of keeping it at every 
Which while some coveted © fter, they 
have erred from the faith; qs. ec. 
As this last is an Speéis, it must be granted that the 
connection of thought seems not quite since, 
in a strict sense, the money itself, not the love of it, 
is the object of such toilsome effort. The sense is, 
however, clear enough ; and it is therefore needless 
to explain dpéyecSas in the sense of deditrm esse ; 
Matthies. Whoever thirsts after money, seeks at 
the same time to satisfy his passion with his whole 
pasta and thus he wanders from true Christian faith 


comp. chap. i. 6, 19), and has 
through with many sorrows. The é8évas, bere 
imaged as a sword piercing the soul (Luke ii, 35), 
and leaving a deep i are the pangs of coa- 
science which the covetous feel when their eyes 
are opened to the shameful means they have used 
toward the end. They are, further, the forewarning 
of that &edéAea whereof the Apostle bas spoken in 
the previous versace. P recollections of this 
or that covetous man may have risen to his mind. 
Instead of wepidweipay, transfizerunt, some critica 
have wepidore: reading on which the V 
translation rests araitradan signifying that 
have surrounded their life with pain, as with a hedge 
of thorns, It is clear, however, that the 
which critically is far better sustained, gives us 

wise a much stronger sense. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The injunction of the Apostle in regard of 
slavery is important, because it defines, simply and 
exactly, the relation of Christianity to it. The foe 
pel sustains indeed the principle of the new pb 
thropy, servitium humant generis Vium ; and 
condemns all abuse of the slave by the master. But 
on the other band, where bondage exists, it will in 
no way release the slave from his duty to his master. 
It prepares the way for a better condition, but it 
does not abolish this as by a magic stroke, Free- 
dom, equality, fraternity, in the revolutionary sense 
of the word, are positively an unchristian sentiment ; 
and the boundary line is here sharply drawn between 
revolution and reformation. The freedom to which 
the Lord calls his disciples is not an ee 
vidusl one, which severs al] bonds, but the freedom 
to do good in our allotted sphere, and to serve others 
through love. . 

[This sentence has in it a weighty side of Chris 
tian truth, but it may be made that half-truth which 
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is whole error. The gospel morality does not teach 


mere political equality ; it does not upturn the just | ( 


distinctions of social rank; but, while it first purifies 
the heart, it seeks also to abolish unsocial caste, It 
does not teach the slave to revolt; but it does pro- 
nounce slavery an institution debasing both to mind 
and body, and at war with the growth of Christian- 
ity. An Epictetus may be inwardly free in bonds; 
but his virtue does not justify servitude. The qutet- 
in here taught, which severs the Church of Christ 
from social philanthropy, like Simeon the Stylite in 
the desert, has too often proved itself the worst Bg 
ism, that of a selfish or an emasculated piety.— Wd 
2, Here the Apostle commends a practical 
ness, in his hostility to all strifes of words,  Dieat 
cutem aliquis, unde discernam quastiones utiles ab 
iautilebus? Res , norma est fundamentum, 
ut Paulus ingutt (1 Cor. iii. 11). Complectitur 


become a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets 
1 Kings xxii. 22). He begins with insolence; then 
come strife of words, hate, slander, envy, and one 
misfortune on another, so that an incurable injury is 
brought upon the Church of God (Ps. cxxxiii, 1).— 
Starke: Whoever is godly, hath ; whoso hath 
God, hath all good.—Unhappy miser, restless with 
his heap, and never owning enough !—Nothing can 
more humble man, and help him to renounce the 
vanity of the world, than when he reflects aright on 
his entrance into, and his exit from the world (Job 
i, 21), We need food and covering for the body; 
God has promised both, if we do His will; yet He 
has not promised apt Let those who have that, 
be grateful, and all others contented (Gen. xxviii. 
20).——OstaNDER : The avaricious man wants what he 
has, as well as what he has not.—Avarice is an evil 
mother, and has many hateful daughters.—Avarice 


eatem fundamentum scripta prophetica et a ica, | can as little coexist with faith, as can any other 
a illustre discrimen est legis et evangelts. Item | ruling vices.—Avarice is fearful, not only because 
rmatite. $ ci operum. tem veri cultus, a Deo | the Divine condemnation rests on it (1 Cor. v. 11; 


iutitia fdei 

tastituti’ ef falsi cultus ab hominibus instituti, etc. 
Intra has metas coercenda sunt cogitationes, et fre- 
nanda est curiositas, ef prorsus fugiend@ sunt tlle 
pestes, ostentatio ; sophistomanta ef amor 
contentionis ;" Melanchthon, on ver. 8. 

3. The warning of the Apostle against avarice 
recalls the impressive words of the Lord, especially 
in the parable, Luke xii. 15-21. Compare also with 
this the excellent sermon of Ap. Monop, L’ami de 
argent, Paria, 1843; handled in part like the ossay 
of Ha “Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin 
of the Church.” It is clear, from Phil, iv. 11-13, 
how far Paul himself had advanced in the art of the 
Christian abrdpxeia. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christianity and slavery.—The love of freedom, 
and the service of love.—Woe to him through whom 
the offence cometh (Matt. xviii. 7).—The Christian 
and the unchristian communism.—The old heresies 
ip many respects types of the new.—Arrogance and 
i go commonly hand in hand.—Vers, 3-5. 

: (1.) Its characteristics; (2.) its sources; 
(3.) its resulta.—Error, the caricature of truth.—The 
connection of godliness and contentment. Godli- 
bess (1,) makes content; (2.) brings gain.— 
Three motives to contentment : (1.) e really pos- 
sess nothing (ver. 7); (2.) we really need nothing 
(ver. 8); (3.) we become poorer in happiness the 
richer we become in worldly things (ver. 9, 10),.— 
Avarice a root of all evil: (1.) As every cardinal 
sin; (2.) more than any other cardinal sins,—Ava- 
rice the most utter egoism, in its diametrical hostil- 
ity to the 1 of love.—The many examples from 
sacred and secular history which confirm the power 
of avarice,—The friend of Mammon his own enemy. 

Starke: ANton: Man is inclined to leap beyond 
his sphere ;.but such aims are unwize (Rom. xii. 16; 
Sr. fii, 19).—Spiritual brotherhood overturns no 
civil organization (Matt, xvi, 24)—The false men 
of the world think religion harmful. Nay, it is 
great gni But the enemy knows how to blind 
them (Bom. xiii, 1, e¢ seg.)——Lance’s Opus: A false, 
seducing doctrine and a corrupt spirit always go to- 
gether, specially in perverted teachers. For as they 
are unenlightened, understanding and will are both 
evil (ver. 4).—Crauzr: The devil has no more 
direct way of doing injary to the Church, than to 
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Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5), but because no vice so mas- 
ters the soul, and keeps it from conversion. 

Hrupngr: Pastors should not neglect to look 
specially after servants.—Meditation on death is a 
safeguard against avarice.—The Christian limitation 
of our wants.—Discontent is a source of discourage- 
ment.—Avarice is already a lapse from Christianity. 
The avaricious is his own tormentor. 

Lisco (vers, 1, 2): How Christian liberty proves 
itself the true, by obedience (vers, 3, 10).—Godli- 
ness: (1.) In relation to false doctrines; (2.) to 
worldly —The incompatibility of avarice with 

liness.—The wealth of the godly spirit—K. J. 

LEMM: The great prize of the Christian. —Grrox : 
A contented spirit t gain: (1.) Shields us from 
the snares of the devil; (2.) teaches us to strive 
after heavenly wealth ; (3.) gladdens the brief time 
of life; (4.) prepares us to dic.—MaREzoLL: En- 
couragement and aid to contentment.—Dixrrzscn : 
How incalculable a good is contentment in regard. 
of our worldly possessions. 

Von Geriaca (ver. 5): The gospel casts a won- 
drous light, to warm and illuminate man; but if it 
fail through his own sin, then that light thrown back 
from him flings its rays on the world, and dazzles 
him with deceitful images, till he loses at last the trace 
of truth, although he eagerly follows after its shad 
ows, Sin remains undestroyed in his heart, and fleshly 
desires take advantage of the confusion, Such were. 
the heretics of old, and such the Gnostics of all time. 

[Pascat, Penseés, i, p. 6:: The diseontent of 
man,—Our desires flatter us with the image of a. 
happy condition, because they add to what we have;. 
the pleasures we have not ;: but when we reach these; 
we are no happier, for we then have stil] new de. 
sires for a happiness beyond them.. 

Dr. Sourn, Sermons: Godliness is gain. ‘“To> 
exhort men to be religious, is only,.in: other words,, 
to exhort them to pleasure—a pleasure high,. ra- 
tional, and angelical, with no sting, no loathing, no: 
remorses, or bitter farewells; neither liable to acci- 
dent, nor exposed. to injury. And when age itself. 
shall begin to remind us of mortality, yet then the 
pleasure of the mind shall be in its full youthi, vigor, 
and freshness, A palsy may as well shake an oak, 
or a fever dry up a fountain, as shake or imptir. tho 
delight of. canacience. For it lies within ; it centres 
in the heart ; it grows into the very substance of the 
soul, so that a man never outlives it; and for this 
cause, because he cannot outlive himself.” —W. J 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


‘Ver. 11. But thou, O man of God, &c. The 
‘Apostle turns suddenly again to Timothy, as if he 
‘had entered almost too far into general topics, and 
‘wished henceforth to keep bis young disciple wholly 
in view to the close of the Epistle. There is an 
emphasis in the tone with which he addresses him, 
as not only his spiritual son, but the man of God, 
‘the servant of the Lord. O man of God, is equiva- 
‘lent to the Hebrew D°nSx ties. This name places 
Timothy, as a Christian prophet, by the side of the 
chosen messengers of the Divine will in the Old 
Testament (comp. 2 Peter i. 21).—Flee these 
things, raira; that is, the piArapyupila, already spo- 
ken of, and again in ver. 17, where St. Paul men- 
-tions the tras use of earthly riches.—Follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
‘meekness (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 22). According to 
‘Rom. xii. 21, evil must be overcome by. good; and 
‘thus St. Paul sets against the opposite vices a series 
-of Christian virtues and affections, Righteouences is 


not here to be taken sensu forenst, but sensw morelt, 
as uprightness, or integrity. Godliness, or, more 
specially, the direction of the inward life toward 
God (comp. Titus ii, 12). Fatth, love, the two pn- 
mal ‘virtues of Christianity, are to be here undet 
stood in the usual Pauline sense. Patience, finally, 
concerns all which could disturb the soul; and 
meekness nates pi after the more probable read- 
ing; see Tischendorf), refers to all which might 
embitter the heart, long as Timothy grew into 
this moral character, he ran no danger of infection 
from the shameless avarice of the heretical teachert 
[‘These virtues seem grouped in pairs; 8utaertry and 
evodBeua, touching general obedience to God’s hv; 
sloris and &ydey, the inner springs of Christan 
character; Sxou. and sxpadw., our gpirit toward the 
enemies of the truth; see Huther, tx loco.—W. 
Ver. 12, Fight the fight of fila 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv. 24; Phil. fii. 12; 1 Tim. £ 18; 
2 Tim. iv, 7). A repetition of the favorite image by 
which St. Paul is wort to describe the Christian life, 
and especially that of the minister of the Lord 
Here, too, Timothy is not addressed merely a8 ® 
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man or as an Evangelist, but in both relations, This 
fight is called good, not only in regard of its moral 
excellence, but as a lofty and noble one.— Fight 
of faith ; not strictly because it is on behalf of the 
ith (Mack and Heydenreich), but rather because it 
is born of the faith, is proper to the faith, and has 
ita power only from the faith. The same figurative 
style is continued in what follows—Lay hold on 
eternal life; as the Bpafetor, for which the athlete 
strives, and which he grasps at the end of his course. 
—Whereunto thou art called. This, according 
to Heydenreich, should also be considered a figura- 
tive expreasion, alluding to the herald who solemnly 
summons the athletes to the contest. But this is 
less probable, since such a summons, though re- 
quired, indeed, for the strife, was not so for the 
prize. We therefore understand é«af%. here in the 
ordinary sense of that outward and inward calling 
which gave success to the confessor of the gospel. 
This remembrance would awaken Timothy to his 
duty to press toward the mark ; it would strengthen 
him in the assurance that, if he strove, his calling 
was the pledge of eternal life—And hast pro- 
fessed the good profession. A fresh motive for 
Timothy in the fight of faith, Thou hast professed, 
should rather (De Wette, and others) be considered 
a new, independent proposition, than, as many do, 
to make d&poAdynoas dependent on the preceding 
eis fy, whieh gives a hard construction and a scarcely 
intelligible sense. The good profession which Timo- 
thy had made is not clearly defined by Paul. Some 
think it the confession made at baptism; others, that 
Ate at his induction into the ministry; others, a 
istian testimony, given by him during some pub- 
lic persecution or some severe conflict. But the 
youth of Timothy makes the last view improbable ; 
and as his testimony (ver. 13) is compared in some 
degree with that of the Lord, who had borne witness 
before Pilate in words as well as deeds, we may best 
refer this to one of the two occasions already named, 
The many witnesses, who surely were present at his 
ordination rather than his baptism, lead us to con- 
clude that the Apostle alludes to the same event, 
named in chap. iv. 14 and 2 Tim.i, 6. [This view 
of the text is maintained by Neanper, “ Planting 
and Training of the Church,” vol. ii.; also by Elli- 
eott, and others, tn loco, It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the authentic traditions of the Church 
point back to the custom of such a “ confession of 
faith” at ee “ Mos ibi feat abun i eos 
qu grat ismi suscepturt sunt ice, id eat, 
Fim popule ow audiente symbolum reddere ;” Rur- 
rixus, De Symb. 8. We do not suppose that the 
later baptismal office existed in the apostolic day ; 
but it is not at all improbable that the germ of such 
a — at that time.—W. ] 
er. 13. I give thee charge... oonfession. 
The allusion to Timothy’s confession leads the Apos- 
tle now to speak of the Saviour Himself, whose re- 
Membrance must awaken a new motive for fidelity 
and seal.—J charge thee (comp. chap. i. 8); a form 
of solemn adjuration well fitted to the grandeur of 
the subject.—In the sight of God, who quick- 
eneth all ‘“‘ An encouraging remembrance 
of the resurrection, and thus indirectly a motive 
against the fear of death in the cause of Jesus, to 
which the following clause also alludes ;” De Wette. 
—And before Jesus Christ, who before Pon- 
tins Pilate. "Ex) does not signify under Pontius 
Pilate (De Wette; so Bengel, periocha temporis 
notissima), but, as Matt, xxviii. 14, and elsewhere, 


coram. The recollection that the Lord had lived 
and suffered in the days of Pontius Pilate, was quite 
superfluous; but the statement that His confession 
was made coram procuratore, clearly shows to what 
witness the A e refers, It can only be that nar- 
rated in John xviii. 86 and Matt. xxvii, 11; and this 
was indeed worthy to be held up to Timothy, as the 
pattern of a true confessor of the truth in face of 
death. Maprupeiy means here the same as dpodoyely 
in Deg las before; and we may thus, when we 
re is passage, justly regard Christ as the first 
Martyr of the New Covenant 

[There is somewhat striking in the identity of 
these words of Paul with the clause of the Apostle’s 
Oreed, “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” It does 
not seem to us a mere verbal fancy, if we regard it, 
when coupled with the xar} dpodrcyla made by 
Timothy, as giving 4 hint in regard to the formation 
of that first and simplest symbolum of the faith. 
We reject, of course, the old, mechanical tradition, 
that this creed was made by the Apostles, or existed 
in its present written form before a later age. But 
the various fragments of such a received “ form of 
words,” as we find them in Justin Marr, Apol., i, 
13, Dial., 85; Inenavus, Hoeres., 1, 2, and Terrut- 
LIAN ; all agreeing in the ideas and general struc- 
ture, while differing in detail, point clearly to some 
original ‘‘ confession of faith,” probably oral; and 
although without sure date or authorship, yet run- 
ning back so far toward apostolic time as to have 
been naturally ascribed to it. Thus this phrase, 
“under Pontius Pilate,” as cited by St. Paul, may 
have become incorporated with the earliest germinal 
creed. We have here what seems the structural law 
of growth in the church: first the age of organic, 
yet undeveloped life, then of scientific formation in 
doctrine and worship.—W. 

Ver. 14. That thou p, &c. St. Paul now 
sets forth the matter, which he has introduced to 
Timothy with so solemn a charge. Tnpiical oe rhy 
dyroAfy. It is not likely, after so lofty an adjura- 
tion, that he meant merely his exhortation to: flee 
from avarice (ver. 11), and like sins. We look 
rather at his encouragement to the good fight of the 
Christian life, and the bold confession of the Lord 
(ver. 12, e¢ seg.). We may say that in this, as the 
chief commandment, all is embraced which could be 
asked of Timothy. The view of many, that we must 
regard this word, commandment, as the = 
Ala of the Christian moral law in general (chap. i, 5), 
seems too far-fetched, and quite needless,—With- 
out spot, unrebukable; not to be referred to 
oe, but to évrodfy. ‘‘ Paul exhorts Timothy so to 
keep the law, that it may not be stained and open 
to bi steep as with the false teachers; °? Huther.— 
Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The final rapovola of the Lord, at the judgment of 
the world, which in the apostolic age was expected 
as nigh at hand. Bengel justly says: ‘“ Fideles in 
prazt sud proponebant sibi diem Christi ut appro- 
pinguentem ; nos solemus nodis horam mortis pro- 

e.” We must, however, add that the Christian 
life of many has gained nothing by the change. 

{It is to take nothing from the essential author. 
ity of the apostolic writings, if we grant their belief. 
in a speedy advent of Christ, Indeed, our Lord de- 
clared that they had no revelation of the times (Acts 
i. 7). The prophecy was, in its nature, a dim one 
only to be interpreted by history ; and it was nat 
that to them the lofty truth should be a present real 
ity. Ut is thus hy degrees the crude millennial theo- 
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ries of a Papias have faded away, because through 
eighteen centuries the Church has seen always a new, 
further horizon rise before it, and can more soberly 
read the historic plan of Christianity. Yet the king- 
jom of God should be to our mature faith a nobler 
reality than if we believed it literally at hand. See, 
in Neanper’s “ Planting and Training,” some ad- 
mirable remarks on the spiritual character of St. 
John’s doctrine of the vola.—W.] 

Ver. 15. in &c., hy xaipocs 
[lors Belfer, w.7.A.; & peculiar expression, unlike the 
usual style of St. Paul, yet clear in its meaning. 

the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, will show, 
set forth, bring to pass, the glorious revelation of His 
Son (8evdva:), Christ is unseen for a while; the 
time of His manifestation in full giory (éwpdvea) 
rests in the counsels of God, who has appointed the 
exact moment.—ZJn his times (comp. Titus i. 3; Gal. 
iv. 4)—The blessed and only Potentate. This 
mention of God, as One through whom the Epiphany 
of Christ is to be made known, calls forth from the 
Apostle a pealm of thanksgiving, in which he ex- 
presses those attributes of the Almighty which con- 
firm this Christian hope, and which are contrasted 
with the desires of man after the transient goods of 
this world. Blessed, signifies one who has in Him- 
self alone the sources of the highest joy; the only 
Potentate, the one only who and exercises 
power. Perhaps pdvos is indirectly contrasted with 
the Gnostic notion of the many Hons—a notion 
which existed in its germ already in the Pauline age. 
—The King of kings and Lord of lords; not 
only in a spiritual, but a cosmical sense. 

[We cannot but think that this passage, taken in 
connection with the whole sketch of these errorists, 
refers emphatically to a Jewish doctrine of ons. 
It may be clearly traced to the mystics of the 
Eseene type. They held a hierarchy of Powers, 
emanations from the First Principle, and presidin 
over certain cosmical spheres. It was the germ o 
the Sephiroths of the Kabbala, and the Aons of the 
Gnosis, See Ewan, Geach. d. Volkes Israel, B. 4, 
p. 208. This was the esoteric science, kept for the 
illuminati, while the people held only the Jewish 
angelology in ita exoteric, fanciful form. Such float- 
ing seeds of error may easily have fallen into the 
Jewish-Christian soil of the Church, See, for a clear 
view of this earlier Jewish Gnosticism, Reuss, Theol. 
Chret., vol. 1, p. 871, e ay Sa 

Ver. 16. Who only hath immortality. The 
Apostle continues to praise the excellencies of God ; 
and here he specially sets forth that completeness, 
whereby in His eternal Being He is lifted above all 
changing things. “Ac si dixisset Paulus, solum 
Deum non a seipso tantum esse immertalem et suapte 
natura, sed. immortalitatem in potestate habere, ut 
in creaturas non competat, nist quatenus suam illis 
virtutem inspirans eas vegetat ;" Calvin.—Dwell- 
ing in the light which no man can approach 
unto. Possessor of the light, as He is possessor 
of the life. Like descriptions are found in Ps. 
civ. 2. God is clothed with light, as a garment, 
1 John i, 5. God is light, &—Whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see. A description of the 
inviaible nature of God, which includes also the idea 
that He is incomprehensible (comp, Jobn i, 18; 
1 John iv. 12; Col. i. 15; Heb. xi. 27; Rom. xi. 
83-36).—To whom be honor and power ever- 
lasting ; i. ¢, to whom they properly belong. 
Some suppose that we have here, as chap. iii. 16, 
he fragment of an ancient church-hymn. 


Ver. 17. Oharge them that are rich in this 
world. The Apostle might have fitly closed the 
Epistle with this doxology. But he once more tums 
back to the topic, which had been interrupted by his 
digression (vera, 11-16). He had named the dan. 
gers of those who would be rich; he now addresses 
those who are rich in worldly goods. But he at 
once shows the merely relative worth of their wealth, 
in calling it of ‘‘ this world.” He does not, how. 
ever, speak of the rich as having their part excl. 
sively in this world (Luke xvi. 25); rather, be en 
courages them to Christian godlivess, because their 
wealth, though in itself temporal, may, by a wise 
and reasonable use, be raised to somewhat higher. 
Timothy must, therefore, warn them of their peril, 
and charge them not to be high-minded—a pect- 
liar vice of rich men (Jer. ix. 24; Ps, Ixii. 9) 
Pride may be found without wealth; but it is hard 
to have wealth without pride.—Nor trust in un. 
certain riches. The Apoatle, in speaking not only 
of uncertain riches, but in substani. of the uncer. 
tainty of all riches, beautifully conveys the thought 
that he who trusts in them rests on that which is 
itself A8mAdrns, and so is in worst peril—Bat in 
the living God, who giveth us richly, &c. A: 
(errs is critically untenable, many of the comments 
here are useless ; yet those of Melanchthon and Cal 
vin deserve notice. Instead of trusting in wealth, 
the rich should trust in the Giver, who wills that 
we should enjoy His rich gifta, Els axdéAavou, not 
strictly contrasted with asceticism, but with exces 
sive desire for ets Myers “To enjoy, not to 
rest our hearts on ;”” Wiesinger. 

Ver. 18, That they do good... communi- 
cate. The Apostle does not merely warn the rich 

inst error, but sets before them the right way 
which will gain the enjoyment God allowa To 
do is a general conception, like éyatorot 
(Acts xiv. 17); promoting the happiness of others 
—Rich in good works; meaning not Christian 
beneficence merely, but good action in general. The 
two next words are specifie: ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate (comp. Luke ii. 11; 
Epb, iv. 28). If there be any distinction here, the 
former may mean the generous hand, the latter the 
sympathetic heart; both conceptions, however, are 
connected, and neither of worth without the other. 

_ Ver. 19. Laying up in store, ke. dod 
gavpi(oyras éavrois. St. Paul makes clear, that 
thruugh such works of love we promote our 0*2 
eternal interests, Our action toward others i & 
treasure for ourselves (comp. Matt, vi. 21). It is ob- 
vious that spiritual treasures are meant, a8 & 
foundation against the time to come, Sets 
wadrdy els 7d pédAdov. This view of a treasure # 
SeudAsow is not strange in such a concise style as the 
Apostle here uses, evidently hastening to the clos, 
and critical conjectures are thus superfluous, The 
conception is at bottom the same with that of our 
Lord (Luke xvi, 9).—That they may lay hold 
on the true life. “Ovrws instead of alewlov (see 
textual note above). “Iva reA:wés, not éxParixe’, 
is here to be understood. The attainment of a true 
life is thus the highest end, which the rich mus 
seek by the wise and worthy use of his wealth. 
Thus he reaches the Apafeloy, which St. Paul set 
before Timothy. Bengel very finely says: “ Merca- 
tor, oy ae salvus, theacuros domum 
invenit.” [This strong expression of St. Paul seems 
at first glance hardly Pauline. It must not be 
abused into any notion of a deposit of meritoriou: 
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as it has been by sotie Roman expositors, 
the deepest sense, eternal life is a gift, and ite 
ly Seuérsow the grace of God. To be charitable 
the sake of gaining heaven by it, is absurd- 
for the selfish motive vitiates the act. It is 
same fallacy which in former days so often led 
the rich noble, after a life of bloodshed, to wipe 
out his sins by building a church. But St, Paul 
alike denies that empty faith which has no fruit in 
real charity. The love that is ‘rich in good works,” 
grows within as it gives away; and that wealth of 
the heart a Christian man shall “carry with him 
when he dieth,” for it is of the very being of the 
soul.—W. } 

Ver. 20. O Timothy, keep that, &c. Once 
more the Apostle sums the whole Epistle in one 
heartfelt, clouing injunction. O Timothy, he says 
out of the fulness of his fatherly heart, keep that 
committed to thy trust, rhy xapaxaradhnny 
¢¢Aaker (comp. 2 Tim. i. 12). As there is no exact 
statement here, there is room for many conjectures, 
and there have been enough, older and newer. It 
seems obvious, from the occurrence of rapaxaradhcn 
at the close, that something general and of high 
value is meant; it may be the sound doctrine, it 
may be the ministerial office, or both together. The 
former view seems preferable, since @tAaccew is 
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better referred to the treasure of the word, than of | Amen. 


the &kaxoxfa; and yet more there seems to be, in what 
directly followa, an antithesis between sound doc- 
trine and error. Tapadhxn as well a8 rapaxatradhny 
in the Greek signifies the deposit of anything with 
a person, who holds himself bound to return it un- 
injured ; and hence the word is applied to the thing, 
the depositum iteelf.—Avoiding, &c.; denoting the 
way in which Timothy should keep this trust— 
fane and wain babblings (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16). 
Nothing is here meant beyond the paraAoyla and 
Acyouaxla, whose worthlessness St. Paul has already 
shown; the error of the heretical teachera, here 
anew branded as at bottom empty negation, He 
adds a yet further feature: oppositions of sclenoe 
so oalled; i. ¢, unworthy of so good a 
name. The errors are called dyriSéces, not only 
because they were utterly opposed in themselves to 
pure gospel doctrine, but brought forward in a direct 
polemic way against it. For other explanations, see 
De Wette. nybeare and Howson well say in 
leo: “The most natural interpretation (considering 
the junction with xevogevias and the Acyouaxlas 
ascribed to the heretics above, ver. 4) is to suppose 
that St. Paal here speaks not of the doctrines, but 
of the dialectical and rhetorical arts of the false 
teachers,” These antitheses were the fruit of the 
falsely so-called acience. It is acknowledged that 
the errorists already in that time boasted of a higher 
knowledge in the mysteries (Col. ii. 8). But St. 
Paul, at the close, explains how this yvieis was the 
direct enemy of the sions, the principle of faith in 
the truth. 

[This expression at the close deserves far more 
etudy than most expositors give it. It clearly shows 
that these false theories not only existed in a spo- 
radic way, but bad already assumed the defined form, 
and erer the name of a Gnosis, No explanation of 
the dyrSigas is satisfactory, from our almost entire 
ignorance of the methods of that early school. Per- 
haps some earlier Marcion bad brought forward his 
views in the shape of an antilogy to the received 
teaching. But, in any case, St. Paul recognized the 
distinct chasm between a Christian truth and a false 
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science. The one was a theosophy, the other a liv- 
a ear fact. The one turned Christianity into 
a Rabbinical school, with ita doctrine of divine ema- 
nations and the dualism of an evil material princi- 
ple; the other taught the plain revelation of God in 
the incarnate Son. The one held the union of the 
soul with the divine by a rigid asceticism, or a spirit- 
ual ecstasy; the other knit Christian growth with the 
ties of household and social life. The one gave an 
esoteric knowledge for the few initiated; the other 
a religion of duty for all men. We cannot read this 
Epistle, and that to the Colossians, without clearly 
seeing the seed-veesels of all, which ripened in Mar- 
cion and Valentinus.—W. } 

Ver, 21. Which some professing, &c. The 
worst peril of a Christian man is surely in losing the 
straight road of the gospel and straying into the 
byway. It had been so with many so-called wise, 
whose hapless end should be a warning to Timothy. 
Which some e professing, fy twes twayyedAduevot ; 
al nonnulli profitentes, quite as in chap. ii. 10. 

hey professedly sought salvation in their knowl- 
edge, and in this very way have erred con 
the faith, }orédynoay (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 18), Ben- 
gel: ‘“‘ Veram sagacitatem, que fidei est, amiserunt, 
non capientes quid sit credendum et quid stl credere” 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 7, 8).—GQrace be with thee. 
Mera gov; according to A. F. G., ipay 
should be read, in which case the church would be 
included, so far as it had any knowledge of the 
Epistle. As, however, it is addressed specially to 
Timothy, no more salutations are added. In the 
Second Epistle it is otherwise, since it was, in a 
mae iy farewell of the Apostle to the church, 
and to life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The illustration, drawn from the ancient ath. 
letic contesta, sketches most strikingly the character, 
the calling, the dangers, and high hopes of the Chris- 
tian life. It is not anne that it has been a favorite 
figure of believers in times, as well as of Paul. 
But it sets before us likewise the object of the min- 
ister of the gospel, who is called to be a witness of 
the Lord. His life is a combat, but a combat which 
assures him, if he be fixithful to the end, of the 
heavenly crown. — 

2. The remembrance of the solemn profession 
made by the Christian on entering the church, must 
indeed inspire in him a true and steadfast zeal. We 
also, as well as Timothy, have, in our union with 
Christ and His Body, confessed before many wit- 
nesses—ministry, teachers, friends, the whole visible 
and invisible Church—nay, before the Lord and His 
angela, This confession is, then, more than an out- 
ward show; it is to be confirmed by our life. Next 
to the thought of the Lord’s coming (Matt. x. 32, 
83), this of our confession has the strongest 

uence on our fidelity. (Compare the view of the 
nature and importance of confirmation, by Nirzscn, 
“‘ Pract, Theol.,” vol. ii., p. 436). 

8. Shallow and unsatisfying as the rationalistic 
view is of our Lord's suffering and death, as only the 
confirmation of His teaching and the bestowal of a 
high example, yet it would be as one-sided if we for- 
get that He was the first, noblest witness of the 
truth. It is to be noted, that martyrs and witnesses 
ane eet) are the same word. 

4. The doctrine of the invisible being of God, 
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cightly understood, is a needful safe against all 
antbropomorphism and anthropopathism (comp. Ex. 


xxxiii. 18, 23). Whatever in this truth of the un- 
seen Jehovah was hard for is done away for 
- us Christians, who have seen the Father in the Son 
(comp. John {. 18; xiv. 9). 

56. The name here ascribed to God—King of 
kings and Lord of lords—is the same given (Rev. 
xvii, 14; xix. 16) to the glorified Saviour; a clear 
proof of the divinity of the Son. 

6. Christianity does not forbid the use of riches, 
and assigns no other limite to the lawful enjoyments 
of life than what reason and conscience approve. 
But it warns the rich of his special perils, and strives 
to make earthly wealth the means of growth in the 
heavenly, The story of the rich young man (Matt. 
xix. 16-21) is a weighty illustration of St. Paul's 
precept, 

7. The relation of xlors to yrveois has been 
always an essential question. The credo quia ab- 
surdum and the o tntelligere, ut er are 
alike one-sided. e true position is given in the 
plac a pele pr ehinr h faith to 

ow an pass ug ow toa 
growing faith. The true connection is os Wir 
out by St. John (1 Jobn v, 13): “ These things have 
I written unto you that believe in the name of the 
Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, and that ye may believe in the name of the Son 
of God.” Irrational as it is to scorn knowledge in 
the name of faith, it is as fruitless to noth- 
ing as the object of wlor:s, which has not been first 
reached by yrwors. The credo, quamquam absur- 
dum, finally, is truer than the non credo, quia ab- 
surdum, The veers may develop the truths of 
faith, but can in no way take the place of faith. 

[Sr. Avaustin: Reason should not submit, unless 
it decides for itself that there are occasions when it 
ought to submit. Its very submission ia then rea- 
sonable. 

Pascal, Penseés : Nothing is so rational, as the 
disavowal of reason in what is of faith, And noth- 
ing is so contrary to reason, as the disavowal of rea- 
son in what is not of faith. Both extremes are 
alike dangerous: the exclusion of reason, and the 
admission of reason alone.—W.] 

9. “ Nullusne ergo in Keclesia Christi profectus 
habebitur religionis? Habeatur plane e maximus, 
sed ita tamen wt vere profectus sit tlle fidei, non 

Siquidem ad profectionem — ud 
in semet ipsa una quague res amplificetur, - 
mutationem vero, wt aliquid ex who tr aliud ane 
vertatur. Crescat igitur oportet, et multum vehe- 

pfictat tam singulorum omnium, 
tam unius inis quam totius iw atatum ac 
seculorum gradibus tntelligentia, scientia, sapientia, 
sed in suo dumtazat genere, in eodem acilicet dog- 
matt, codem sensu eademque sententia, Imitetur ani- 
marum religio rationem licet anno- 
rum process numeros suos evolvant et icant, 
eadem tamen que erant, permanent ;” VINCENT. 
Ligin., Commontiorium, chap, xxviii. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The minister of the 
His inferiority to, (2.) 


core meno God: (1.) 
is equality with, (3.) his | teristi 


rank above the prophets of the Old Covenant.—Not 
enough to escape error; we must also excel in god. 
liness.—Ver. 12 (specially fitted for confirmation): 
The combat of the Christian life: (1.) The life of 
Christian a fight; (2.) a good fight; (3.) a fight of 
faith; (4.) a fight whose prize is life eternal ; (5. 
a Aight inspired by the remembrance of our 
confession,—Jesus before Pilate, the archetype of 
a confessor of the truth.—How the thought of the 
Lord’s advent should fill us with steadfastnes.— 
Although the time of Christ’s sr a wisely hid 
from us, yet it is exactly fixed in the counsels of 
God.—God, who only hath immortality: (1.) The 
sublimity ; (2.) the comfort of this truth.— gers 
duties, blessings of wealth.—The illusion of worldly, 
and the sure hope of heavenly riches.—How may 
wealth be a hindrance, how a help to eternal life!— 
The wealth of God: (1.) He gives all things; (2) 
He gives richly; (8.) He gives for us to enjoy.— 
The unity of faith and knowledge in Christianity.— 
The true and false illumination.—Christian faith also 
true wisdom (comp. Luke x. 21). 

Starke: Anton: There is much to endure in 
the office of the Christian teacher, but eternity lies 
beyond. If we look thither, we shall not weary of 
the combat (1 Peter v. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 14, 16)— 
Hepincer: Knowing and professing [Arkennen 1. 
bekennen] should not be separated (Rom. x. 9.)— 
Axton: There is no higher comfort than in looking 
to Christ. Nothing can befall us in the work of the 
ministry which has not a response from Christ (Heb. 
xii, 2).—It is a well-tried Christian habit, to strength- 
en ourselves through the sufferings of Christ—As 
God is King of kings and Lord of lords, we must 
never obey the kings and lords of this world when 
‘they claim what is against God’s law (Acts v. 29).— 
Cramer: God hath still as much to give as He hath 
given, The earth is His, and all that therein is (Ps 
xxiv, 1).—SrarkE: God gives many wealth, that He 
may try partly their gratitude to Him, partly their 
kindness to the needy (Ex. xvi. 4)—He who helps 
the poor, gives God his money on interest, and gains 
more than he lays out (Prov. xix. 17).—The gospel 
is a wealth entrusted us by God; therefore must we 
care, like all who hold trust funds, not to lose this 
treasure (Rev. iii. 10, 11).—Osranprr: The highest 
science is, to know, to simply believe, and freely 
obey God’s word (Luke viii. 15). 

Herusnrr: The remembrance of past battles 

ens for the new.—We should never fall be- 
hind ourselves.—The sottishneas of the proud is 
trust in wealth.—Good works are a heavenly capital, 
yielding an overflowing profit.—The notes of the 


true knowledge (see James are 
Von Gertaca: ‘ Whoso builds on the change- 


fection (ver. 11); (2.) fights against sin (ver. 12); 
4.) endures till the life of (vers, 13, 14)— 

unsel: (1.) for the worldly rich ; (2.) the mentally 
rich, who overvalue knowledge.—Nirzscu (vers. 1 
15): How right and needful that we make a 
Perea to rd ere c erigar pr aside vn] p 
188).—Brck; The callin man : 
(1) To what; (2.) for what. Visca « The charac 
cs of the Christian life. 


‘THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


TIMOTHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a en 
$1. TIME, PLACE, AND PURPOSE OF COMPOSITION. 


Tux second letter to Timothy was written by Paul from Rome, after he was imprisoned 
the second time, and saw his martyrdom at hand. It plainly shows that the condition of 
the Apostle is wholly changed since the sending of the first letter; and this, together with his 
clear view of his approaching end, gives to this writing a wholly unique character; so that it 
has been not without reason called the testament of the dying Paul to his spiritual son, and 
to the whole community. The hope with which the Apostle had sent his first letter, viz., 
that he should soon return to Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14), was not to be fulfilled; he was now 
in bonds (see 3 Tim. i. 8, 16). That it is impossible here to think of his first imprisonment, 
appears directly from this, that Mark is not present (chap. iv. 11), who was with him, 
however, during the first imprisonment (Col. iv. 10), as well as Timothy himself (Phil. i. 1). 
At present, then, the Apostle no longer has the expectation, as before, of being released. 
On the contrary, though for the moment he is freed from the rage of the lions (2 Tim. iv. 17), 
yet he is strongly convinced that the time of his departure is at hand (chap. iv. 6). The 
year of Paul’s death, as is acknowledged, is variously given by the biblical chronologies of 
all times, The opinion of Wiessler (Chronol. des apostolischen Zeitalters), that he died in the 
year 64, agrees with his denial of the second imprisonment, and, hence, he places the death 
of the Apostle somewhat too early. Eichhorn, with greater truth, considers his death to 
have been between 65 and 68. After a mature reckoning of all the reasons, the last-named 
year ia, however, in our view, hardly probable; and we may accordingly name the year 67 as 
the ultimus terminus ad quem. At the beginning of this, or toward the close of the previous 
year, this letter to Timothy must, then, have been sent from Rome, A closer reckoning is 
superfluous for our purpose, since the difference of a few months has no decisive influence 
either on the explanation of the language or the view of the facts. The view of Baronius 
already expressed, and accepted in passing by Bengel, that June 29 of the year 67 was the 
true day of the Apostle’s death, has no other origin than a tradition, worthy of little con- 
fidence. 


At this time Timothy was at his post at Ephesus, where the First Epistle likewise had 
reached him, whilst the condition of the community still caused the Apostle just anxiety. 
His letter, which fully bears the character of a private communication, is designed to 
encourage Timothy, to acquaint him with the condition of the Apostle, and urge him, as 
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soon as possible, to come and bring Mark with him (chap. iv. 9, 11, 21). The tone of the 
whole letter is, if possible, still more natural and affectionate than the first to Timothy ; and, 
while in that the holy indignation of the Apostle against the errorists of the church is more 
apparent, there speaks in this rather the tender grief of a departing father. The mention of 
a great number of individual persons and names, which appear here, is an internal evidence 
of genuineness ; and, among the pastoral counsels, there occur many expressions of surpassing 
worth for the doctrine as well as for the apologetics of Christianity (chap. ii, 8-18; chap. iii, 
15-17; chap. iv. 7, 8, and others). 


§ 2. ITS CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 


After the usual introduction, together with the apostolic greeting, Paul thankfully calls 
God to witness, how unceasingly he thinks of Timothy, and heartily desires to see him, who 
had received so early the unstained faith of his grandmother and mother (chap. i. 8, 6). 
The admonition, added to this, touches first on the holy gifts (chap. i. 6-18) which he had 
received though the laying on of hands. Timothy must stir up these gifts in himself (ver 
6, 7), and rightly employ them (ver. 8) through patient suffering (vers. 9-12), and through 
true adherence to the doctrine, which he had heard from Paul (vers. 18, 14). After a short 
sketch of the personal experiences of the Apostle (vers. 15-18), there follows a second 
admonition (chap. ii. 1-18) to suffer boldly what is appointed him for the cause of the 
Lord. He must be a true soldier of Jesus Christ, a zealous workman in His great field, 
remembering the resurrection of Christ, and in view of the example of Paul, confiding in 
the truth of the Lord. But soon the tone of the admonition begins to grow more polemic, 
directed against the errorists, whose word and example might mislead Timothy to walk in a 
opposite path. The third great division of the Epistle (chap. ii. 14~—26) contains advice, 
which concerns closely the conduct of Timothy toward these false leaders. He must avoid 
all strife of words (ver. 14), rightly divide the word of God (ver. 15), and, as far as possible, 
shun idle babblings (vers. 16-21); he must flee also youthful lusts, and not only seek to over- 
come his opponents, but also shame them, and strive to improve them through mild and 
friendly action (vers. 23-26). 

The Apostle now passes to the fourth principal division, in which he encourages Timothy 
to bold fidelity in view of the approaching apostasy of the last times (chap. iii. 1-5). He 
deacribes the immoral character and the wicked strivings of those, who should soon be made 
manifest even to that debased generation (chap. iii. 1-9); and sets before him the example 
of patience, which Timothy had seen in him (vers. 10-18); and at the same time the task, 
which he would have to follow (vera, 14-17) ; in which light he points him specially to the 
inspired Scripture, as the best defence against the overwhelming falsehood. Then, in the 
most solemn tone, the Apostle sums up with a few words the warning in regard to whet 
lies before him, as well as the remembrance of what he has to do (chap. iv. 1-5). 

Now the Epistle hastens to its close (chap. iv. 6-21). Paul prophesies his approaching 
martyrdom, and records his joyful hope of eternity (vers. 6-8). He adds the prayer, thst 
Timothy will come to him as soon as possible, since otherwise he may never perhaps see him 
again in the land of the living. This invitation is yet more strengthened by a brief account 
of the Apostle’s forsaken state (vers. 10-12), which is only relieved by Luke; wherefore he 
earnestly wishes to see Mark also by his side. Timothy is asked on this occasion to bring 
with him some necessary things for the Apostle (ver. 18). Paul speaks further, before he 
reaches the close, of a severe opposition which he had experienced (vers. 14, 15); but also of 
a mighty aid, when forsaken of all, by which he is strengthened in the hope, that the hour 
will soon come of his complete deliverance, if not from death, yet through death (ver. 16-18). 
Holy greetings and benedictions, as well as some personal topics, close the letter, which 
especially in this last part, bears 20 wholly undeniable a stamp of genuineness and reality, 
that we cannot enough wonder at the desperate attempts to hunt up another author than 
Paul. (Compare the General Introduction.) 


§ 3, LITERATURE. 719 


Without any extended argument, the lasting authority of this second Epistle for the mar- 
tyrdom of Paul is self-evident. It is a treasure for the Christian church of all ages, a noble 
crown of his earlier testimonies. “ Mortem habebat Paulus ante oculos, quam subire paratus erat 
pro Evangelié testimonto. Quacumque igitur hic legimus de Christi regno, de spe vite eterna, de 
christiand militid, de fiducid confessionis, de certitudine doctrine, non tanquam atramento secripta, 
sod ipeius Pauls sanguine accipere convenit ; nihil enim asserit, pro quo mortis sue pignus non 
epponat, Proinde hao Epistola quasi solemnis quadam est subscriptio Paulina doctrine, eaqueé 
ez re presenti s” Calvin. 


$8. LITERATURE. 


Besides the writers already named in the first General Introduction, we may compare J. 
BrockNER, Commentt. de Epist. posteriori Pauli ad Timoth., Copenh., 1829; Programm ad 
locum apostolicum, 2 Tim. ii. 8-18, Tab. 1820. See further, on the Apostle’s second imprison- 
ment, in reference to the genuineness of the Epistle, the remarks of Wiesinger, in his com- 
mentary on this passage, p. 581 ¢ seg. Finally, in reference to the Pastoral Letters as a 
whole, Dr. C. E. ScHartine, “ Latest Inquiries as to the so-called Pastoral Epistles of the 


New Testament, translated from the Danish,” Jena, 1846. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


TIMO 


THY. 


I. 


Superscription and Salutation. 


Cu. I. 


” 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ 


1, 2. 


by the will of God, according to the 


2 promise’ of life which is in Christ Jesus, To Timothy my dearly beloved Son: 
race, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1 Ver. 1.—{Cod. Sin. has ee H. 
8 Ver. 3. © Recepta, and all modern cxlttoal editions, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. By the will of God, 3a SeAfparos. 

In tho First Epistle the phrase is, ‘‘ by the command- 
meat of God.” The émrrayh is the fruit of the 
and the choice of this latter word in this 

place is to be 


believe that in this way we can best render the 
i cal xard. It is known how 


but 
promise only, are in the right. Yet xard expresses 
necessarily the object of the apostolical function of 
Paul. Paul can be named, however, an Apostle for 
the promise of life, only from the consideration that 


have a fullpoint after réxvy.—E. H.] 


he is called, through the will of God, to the office 
of proclaiming this promise (comp. Winer, Gramm., 
p. 858).—Promise of life is that promise the main 
substance of which is the true, eternal, and blessed 
life. What kind of life the Apostle here denotes, 
he states more icularly by the words, rjs dy 
Xpior. *Ingot. Since, indeed, this life is revealed 


gna-| and manifested personally in the Saviour, while in 


His fellowship it becomes the inheritance of all be- 
lievera, so likewise is He the grand centre forth from 
which it streams without ceasing. It was the apos- 
tolic calling of Paul to set forth this life con- 
stantly ; and just herein lies the power of proclaim- 
ing the gospel—its main substance being a promise 
of life, as the sinner needs it, and which he seeks in 
vain apart from Christ. 

Ver. 2, Dearly beloved son, dyarnr¢ réxvy. 
Certainly it is arbitrary to wish to find in the Apos- 
tle’s use of this adjective, instead of yunaly (1 Tim. 


>| i. 2), a proof that Timothy no longer deserved that 


honorable epithet, on account of an open defect in 
the temper of his faith (Mack). Ver. 5 establishes 
the contrary, The reason why this word déyarnr¢ 
is here used, in our judgment admits of a very sim- 
ple explanation. The Apostle, feeling that he must 
soon be separa in a more affectionate tone 
than before, and it is better suited to the wholly 
more subjective character of this second Epistle ; 
which view is incorrectly questioned by Huther. It 
was not so much in the mind of the Apostle to bear 
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honorable witness to Timothy, as to express the in- | also apologetic value. The tone of the Apostle fur 


wardness of the relation in which both stood to each 
other. — Grace, mercy, &c. See remarks upon 
1 Tim. i. 2. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. By describing the gospel as a promise of the 
life which is i: Christ Jesus, the characteristic dis- 
tinction between it and the law is strikingly brought 
out, and its high, ali-surpassing worth at the same 
time is shown. 

2. The gospel is no abstract system of doctrine 
by the side of or even higher than other systems, 
but it is a revelation of the life which is manifest in 
Christ, and which through Christ ig conveyed to the 
sinner, In this particular Paul and John agree 
(comp. 1 John i, 2), The high scope of the mani- 
featation of Christ was not that He might communi- 
cate to the spirit of man even a new wealth in re- 
ligious ideas, but that he might give to the heart of 
the sinner, lying in spiritual d the treasure of a 
new life (Epb. ii. 1). But such a communication of 
life to the sinner, pale Christ, is something incon- 
ceivable as long as one hesitates to acknowl the 
true Godhead of the Lord (comp. John i. 1-4). 

8. The tranquillity with which Paul—as we be- 
hold him not only in this opening of, but throughout 
the entire Epistle—contemp! death, is not only 
convincing proof of his true greatness, but it has 


a 


nishes proof alike of the glory of the 
the mighty working of the power of 
feeble servants, 


otis is 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul prepared to write the testament of love for 
hie spiritual son and brother.—Paul remains true to 
his holy calling even unto death (comp. Matt. rxiv, 
18; Rev. ii. 10)—The unwavering certainty of the 
Apostle in of his call to apostleship : (1.) Its 
foundation; (2.) its noble value.—Ministry in the 

spel is no function of death, but a proclamation 
of life in Christ Jesus.—Eternal life for the Chris 
tian is in part something actual, and in part some 
thing future.—The communion of saints.—The high 
value of spiritual ties superior to those of flesh 
and blood.—God the Father communicates His high- 
est gifts of to us, not otherwise than in per- 
sonal fellowship with Christ. 

Stance: Bibl. Wiirt.: All true teachers are 
spiritual fathers of their Christian and devout hesr- 
ers (1 Cor, iv. 15).—Cramer: Teachers and scholars 
should love one another as parents and children 
(2 Cor. xii. 15; 1 Thess, v. 13). 

Von Gertacn: “ Life in Christ is to the Apoe 
tle, standing at the end of his course, even in tiew 
of the last, most bitter conflict, of the utmost m0 
ment,” 


IL 


Expression of the thankful remembrance of Paul at the continuous friendly rele 
tions with the beloved Timothy. 


Cu. I. 8-5. 


8 I thank God, whom I serve from 


my forefathers with [in = é] pure con- 


science, that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee [how that unceasingly 


4 I have remembrance respecting thee] 
desirin 


to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I 
5 joy; [,] When I call* to remembrance 


day ;' Greatl 
be filled 
the unfeigned 


in my prayers night and 


2 of 
[having remembrance of | 


faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice ; and I am persuaded that in thee also. 


o Laci cntammor connect datas &. 
0 ® e precedin -_ ° 
2 Ver 6.—Instead of . 


and others. Tischendorf, n, Sin. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. I thank God, x fx; instead of 
the more usual ebxapiorra, queen Pauline be- 
ginning (comp., ¢. g., the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians), but doubly striking in these relations, The 
additional pov in some MSS. (see Tischendorf on 
this place), is nothing more an imitation of 
Rom. i. 8.—Whom I serve; a relative expression, 


and it is entirely superfluous to inquire into the spe- 


judpes with the words that follow. Tischendorf with the Recepta end the 
y, Aaféw is to be read here. The whole weight of authority favors it; A. 0. F. G4 


cial object of the Apostle in the use of it, Ins 
friendly communication like the one now m 

expressions are not so carefully weighed and meas 
ured, It is enough if, from the subjective tone of 
the Apostle, they can be satisfactorily explained. 
For the rest, that in this testimony which Paul gives 
concerning himself there is anything objectionable 
when compared with 1 Tim. i. 18, has been main 
tained even by Chrysostom: ‘“‘ etiam dor- 
mifat bonus Homerus.” De Wette still farther sces 
in it only a disjointed compilation. But if, indeed, 
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the Apostle had always been zealous to serve God in 
the best way, as well before as after his conversion, 
occasion might prompt him to speak of it; and 
yet here, just as in 2 Cor. i. 12, no charge can be 
brought against him of an idle self-glorification. 
With some critics it seems to be forbidden, at the 
peril of life and limb, to give expression to particu- 
lar religious experiences more than once, and espe- 
cially when given in statements in any degree modi- 
fied.—F'rom my forefathers, ard rpoyéver; not 
Abraham, or others, who, as a rule, are named 
warépes by Paul (Rom. ix. 5), but progeniiores 
prozimi, so that pov can be supplied. We know 
no particulars of the ancestors of the Apostle, but 
there is nothing to interfere with the supposition 
that they were truly God-fearing people ; and in this 
case it is very conceivable that Paul treasured all the 
more, this historic continuity of the true service of 
God in his own family, since he himself died with- 
out leaving children behind him.—With pure con- 
acience. A glance, this, at the sphere of the inner 
life in which the Apostle as well when Jew, as also 
later when Christian, had exercised this genuine ser- 
vice of God (comp. 1 Tim. i. 5).—That... night 
and day ( Wie ich = how I). This incidental is con- 
nected with the previous participial clause ; but we 
must be cautious about having recourse too quickly 
to the precarious agsistance of parentheses,.—'‘Os is 
to be translated Aow (Huther, Wiesinger), somewhat 
as in Gal. vi. 10, and signifies, indeed indirectly, that 
the thankfulness to which the Apostle here gives 
expression has reference to no one but Timothy.— 
In my prayers night and day; the latter words 
serve to strengthen the 4&:dAewroy, with which they 
are most intimately connected, and they bring into 
clearer distinctness the thought that Paul scarcely 
ceased to think of his friend and pupil when pray- 
ing, and that he bore him continually on his heart in 
its supplications, It is hence unnecessary * to con- 
nect yurrds wal judpas with the following éx:roday, 
as Matthies has pro ‘ 

Ver. 4. Greatly desiring, &c. (comp. Ron, i. 
11; Phil. i. 8). The utterance of such a desire, 
which the Apostle expressed also in other passages, 
is 90 much the more natural here, as he sees his life 
approach rapidly its end (comp. chap. iv. 21). Ina 
most artless manner one iciple here is subordi- 
nated to the other. ‘The longing after Timothy 
Occasions the continual thought of him in the 
prayers of the Apostle, and it is nourished by the 
recollection of Timothy’s tears;” Huther.—Thy 
tears. Most probably those shed by Timothy on 
his last d from Paul, like those of the Ephe- 
sian eldera in an earlier day (Acts xx. 37).—That I 
may be filled with joy; if, indeed, he shull- see 
Timothy again. We learn here how full of feeling 
the character of Timothy was, and, indeed, no less 
that of Paul himself (comp. Acts, xx. 37). “ Lacry- 
ma flos cordis, aut summam hypocrisn aut sum- 
mam sinceritatem indicant. Ludibrium ex lacrymis 
tadicium est praviiatis saculi nostri ;" Bengel. 

Ver. 5. When I call to remembrance. 
«Lather less accurately: ‘‘ und erinnere mich.” 
‘Tréuynow must here, as usually in the New Testa- 
ment, be understood sensu activo (comp. 2 Peter, 
1.18; iii, 1). The Apostle also here says, that 
through some circumstances, not farther indicated to 
us, his recollection was aroused touching something 
indeed which he knew already, but which now he 


* (It may not be necessary, and yet well.—E. H.] 


had observed anew, viz., the unfeigned faith which 
dwelt in Timothy, Ammonius: “ dyduyyots, Sras 
vis BASp els prvhuny ray wapeddévreav, tarduynais 
3é, Stay o¢” érépouv els rovro xpoaxdij.—The un- 
feigned faith, dvurdxprros ; a real trueness of faith, 
which, proceeding from the most inward, most liv- 
ing conviction, stands opposed to all sham and to 
all outward appearance.—Which dwelt first, &c. 
He who loves to name specialities of the kind, 
“something altogether too singular,” can indced 
be a master in grammatical exegesis, but certainly 
not in psychological, Such details, in a private let- 
ter like this now before us, were just as natural upon 
the part of Paul as they must have been agreeable 
and edifying to Timothy ; while, on the other hand, 
a forger would, without doubt, have taken pains to 
avoid special items, which could subserve no tendency 
(tendenz). There is no need, still further, of the 
supposition (Origen) that the mother and grand- 
mother of Timothy were also relatives of Paul. It 
is enough that the Apostle had met both women on 
his tour of inspection at Lystra and Derbe (Acts 
xvi.), and had learned to value them as followers of 
the Lord.— First, xpdroy; many years before the 
conversion of Timothy (“ fortasse ante natum T¥mo- 
theum ;” Bengel), had faith dwelt in his grand- 
mother and in his mother. It was not a bare, fleet- 
ing, momentary feeling, but an abiding, indwelling 
principle (comp. Eph. iii. 17); and in like manner 
also the Apostle is fully persuaded (wéwetopo:—ex- 
pression of confident expectation) that the same 
living faith dwelt also in Timothy himself, “quia 
Jides est tibi quasi hereditaria” (Cornel. a Lapide in 
this place). — Lois = the better known Aats.— 
Ebelen = Victoria, Although the pudupy usually 
denotes mother, yet it also often is used for grand- 
mother, as is necessarily the case here, owing to the 
context, Timothy can also in a measure, what Paul 
wholly could declare, that he served God amd 
xpoydvev, which represents still more an affinity 
and likeness between the two. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Although piety can by no means be named a 
natural inheritance, yet it may be said that, in many 
families, faith and love are transmitted from parents 
to children, and that Christian fathers and mothers 
save not only themselves, but also their households 
(comp. Acts xvi. 31). God-fearing families and 
households, in which faith is a perpetual treasure, 
and which renews itself in a certain degree within 
them, are in contrast with the ungodly. Many illus- 
trations can be found collected in Lange’s interest- 
ing treatise, Blutsrerwandte als Geistesverwandte in 
der Kirchen- und Weltgeschichte, in Ge.zer’s Mo- 
natsblatter, November, 1859. 

2. As Timothy, in respect of his spiritual life, 
was indebted extremely to his mother and grand- 
mother, so is the kingdom of God rich in proofs of 
the blessings which pious mothers have secured for 
their subsequently distinguished sons. As examples, 
we name the following: Mary, Salome, Anthusa, 
Monica, Nonna, and others. Compare the beautiful 
observations of Neander, in the first part of the 
“ Memorials,” and, still farther, Lange’s treatise 
Ueber den <Antheil des wetblichen Geach echis an 
der Entwickelung und Geschichte der Christlichen 
Kirche, in Grizer’s Monatsblétier, August, 1858. 

8. In the character of Paul, it is remarkable that 
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the greatest extremes meet in him without neutral- 
izing each other. The same Apostle, who deserves 
to be named a model of robust manliness, stands 
here before our eyes agitated by the most delicate, 
womanly feeling, and yet far removed from an 
effeminate sentimentality. By the recollection of 
the tears of Timothy already is his heart touched, 
and the joy which he desires most of all, is to be- 
hold once more the face of his friend and disciple. 
The man who in his mission-plans embraced the 
whole Jewish and Gentile world, has, at the same 
time, an open eye for individual family relationships, 
and can comprehend the little world of the hidden 
life of faith of a few modest provincial people. The 
teacher who could secure aie his bipar i reer 
the recognition of his apostolic authority, did not 
think it beneath bis digmity to call up before his 
vision the kindly image of his mether and - 
mother. The Apostle, whose gaze lost itself in the 
far future, abandoned himself with evident satisfac- 
tion to the friendly reminiscences of a beautiful past. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul a pattern of obedience towards his own 
prescript: ‘In eveything give thanks” (1 Thess, v. 
18). The high value of the recollections of a beau- 
tiful youth, especially at the close of the Christian's 
course.—-As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing (2 Cor. 
vi, 10).—The longing of love.—The duty of Chris- 
tian intercession.—The communion of saints: (1.) 
In their rich enjoyments; (2.) in their painful limi- 


tations.—The infinite sublimity of the Christian fe, 
lowship of spirit, raised above the narrow limits of 
time and space.—The proportionate value of tears in 
the Christian life.—Thankfalness and prayer are 
most closely bound together (comp. Col. iv. 2).— 
Home education the school for the formation of true 
piety.—Christian faith in its morning (Timothy), at 
noon ine) and at the evening of life (Lois)— 
How Christian faith back again youth to old 
age, and imparts, on the other hand, to youth some. 
thing of the earnestness and dignity of age—No 
love without genuine trust, yet genuine trust does 
not mean credulity. 

Starke: Well is it for children to have pious 
parents, who from their youth will be led to godli- 
ness.—Good breeding ends with good bearing.—The 
parents’ sighs are the children’s defence. 

Lisco: The memory of affection.—Bexcr.: At 
the end of the journey there is something specially 
lovely in the thought of devout ancestors—The 
older we become, so much tha more do we perceive 
that our own life, in itself considered—our imme- 
diate activity—amounts but to little.—It become 
ever clearer that we couné only in fellowship, not in 
our isolation.—Hence, it is in fact, and according to 
a wise ordering of God, completely necessary that 
we shall hold ourselves in humility. — Hevsxre: 
The throne of God is the place of union of sepe 
rated friends.—The desire of one Christian friend to 
see another, must spring especially from the expects 
tion of receiving with him new strength and joy for 
life, through the intercourse.—Piety drunk in with 
the mother’s milk passes over truly into sap and blood. 


TI. 
Exhortation to Timothy to stir up and to apply well the gifts of grace which had 


been conferred upon him.—The motive 


Paul, and others. 


ereto; reference to the example of 


Cx. I. 6-18. 


6 Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God, 


7 which is in thee by [through 
iven us the spirit of fear ; ‘3 
8 |self-restraint]. 


the putting on of my hands. For God hath not 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind’ 
Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, 


nor of me his prisoner: but be thou partaker of the afflictions® of the 


9 according to the power of God; [, 


gospel 
o hath [omit «hath”] saved us, and called 


us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
urpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began 


10 |betore the 


11 life and immortality 
unto [In respect of w 


_ 12 teacher of the Gentiles, For the 


ages] 5 But is now made manifest by 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath pon 
Ui amg to light 


omit ‘the” 


[through] the appearing of 
abolished death, and hath brought 
through the gospel: [,] Where 


ch] I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and 8 


which cause I also suffer these 


things: nevertheless Iam not ashamed; for I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed * unto him 
13 against punto] that day. Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou bast 


14 heard of [from] 


me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 


fair trust] which was committed unto [to] thee, keep by [through] the Hol 


15 Ghost which [who] dwelleth in us. 
are [all those] in 


is thou knowest, that all they whi 


sia be turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus* and 
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16 Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft 

17 refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain: [,] But, when he was in 

18 Rome, he sought me out very diligently,’ and found me, The Lord grant unto 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many things 
he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well [better]. 


1 Ver. 7.—{ewpponcpod az selfrestraint. It would, amongst other things, restrain ‘the passion of foar ;"* Cony- 


beare and Howson.—E. H.) 
2 Ver. 8 


= suffer evil along with, together with dud. Sin., ovyxax.—. 


axonwalycoy E. H.) 
sd Ver, 9.— rot xpévwy aiaviey = ante tempora secularia; Vulg. These times began with the creation of the world; 


¢ Ver, 10.—Instead of "Incod Xpiorod 
this sentence. The Vulgate hi : 
hath brought,” &c.—E. H.] 


9 "Iyood. The English version loses sight of the force of uy and 84 in 
has quidem and auiem: perhaps we should say: ‘‘ Who hath both abolished death, and 


5 Ver. ayo. is the reading adopted by the critical editors.—Sin. also; instcad of the wapaxarabij«qy of the 


Ver. 15.—{Lachmann and Tischendorf, so aleo Sin., spell 
vr 


Lachma 


orovéaies after C. A., Orig. 
(Lachmann’s abcarresrt Ia of this sect ablee 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. Wherefore I put thee in remem- 
brance. With these words the Apostle introduces 
an exhortation which is farther elaborated in the 
whole chapter, and founded in differing motives, 
A? {y alrfay refers back clearly to what immediately 
precedes. Just because Paul knows that the faith 
of the mother and the grandmother of Timothy 
dwelt in him also, he has the candor to address an 
exhortation to him, which would have been entirely 
out of place to an unbeliever —J put thee tn remem- 
brance, dvautprhoxe; I remind thee, hortandt no- 
tione tnclusd ; Wahl.—That thou stir up the 
ve of God. "Avalewmupeiy, composed of dvd and 
wxpeiy; properly, to kindle again into a blaze the 
balf-concvaled coals under the ashes—to quicken 
them anew. Hence the significance of the revivify- 
ing of the inner spiritual fire. The LXX. use the 
same word (Gen. xiv. 27), for the Hebrew M°m. 
The gift of which Paul here speaks is compared with 
a fire, precisely as in 1 Thess, v. 19, which is capa- 
ble both of decrease and increase. The Apostle 
here, as in 1 Tim. iv. 14, alludes to the gift of the 
calling (Lehrberus) received from God, and addresses 
Timothy not as a Christian simply, but chiefly as 
teacher, It is somewhat ture to infer from 
this exhortation that Timothy was not fervent in 
spirit (Rom. xii. 11). Certainly the holy fire was in 
him, but it should blaze forth in a yet brighter 
fiame,—What teacher might not need continually 
such an exhortation, without our construing it into 
an indirect censure upon him? In the main, it con- 
tains nothing else and farther than what is written 
in 1 Tim. vi. 11, 12; 2 Tim, ii. 15.—By the put- 
ting on of my hands (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14), The 
Apostle had, it is likely, taken personal part in the 
solemnity there mentioned; and it harmonizes fully 
with the more fatherly and confidential character of 
his second Epistle, that he emphasizes specially this 
his personal share in the transaction. 

Ver. 7. For God hath not given us. The 
exhortation to increase spiritual capital becomes 
strengthened by reference to that which has been 
received already. Paul is himself conscious that he 
has received one and the self-same svevua with 
Timothy ; and knows, likewise, on the ground of his 


own ence, how it operates, and what. This 
he states, first negatively, and then also positively. 
It is no spirit of fear, 3eAlas (comp. Rom. viii. 


15); with this distinction, however, that there, slav- 


is noticeable.— 


and not ¢VyeAAos. Vulg., Phi(y)gelus.—E. H.] 
Bin. ‘Tischondorf retains ovevbud-erov.—E. Hi] 


ish fear before God, while here feeble timidity before 
men, is referred to as being in direct contradiction 
with the peculiar character of the Christian spirit. 
It appears obviously, that Timothy, who was of 
gentle disposition, ore enere manifold As 
conragng cares, was in speci er, more than 
others, of yielding weakly to despondency, without, 
however, being justly obnoxious to the suspicion of 
defect in his faith, or of unfaithfulness in his work. 
“Timothy seems, from the persecutions which the 
cause of the gospel encountered, and especially from 
what Paul had suffered, to have become inwardly 
affected and crippled (?) in his activity. We cannot 
well any other conclusion from the zwvetpa 
SeaAlas of 2 Tim. i. 7. He did not exercise the 
duties of the office conferred upon him with the 
freedom and energy which the relations of the com- 
munity demanded.”—But of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind. The first characteristic 
stands opposed to faint-heartednessa ; the two other 
qualities are added, apparently, by the Apostle, so 
that it may be distinctly manifest that he recom- 
mends no wild, rough exhibitions of force, but only 
such as were confined within legal limits. The 
Q@yarf renders us capable for the offering of the 
greatest sacrifice for the cause of the Lord; the 
cedpomouds is that Christian self-control which im- 
power to a wise bearing in action, and in all 
things knows how to keep within true bounds. 
er, 8 Be not thou ashamed 
e « « Of his prisoner. From what he-had stated 
generally in vers. 6 and 7, the Apostle now pro- 
ceeds (in vers, 8-12) to particulars, He had de- 
clared of himself (in Rom. i. 16), that he was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, since it is a power 
of God unto salvation. Now it is his wish that 
Timothy shall freely make the same confession, 
although ridicule and shame attend the preachin 
of the gospel.—Of the testimony of our 
is not the martyrdom of Christ elf, nor even 
the testimony of the death of the Lord upon the 
cross in particular, but, in general, the testimony of 
the truth which, by and with the preaching of the 
pel, was set forth, and of which preaching, the 
Ford Jesus Christ was chief person and centre, 
Very naturally, this admonition is connected with 
what immediately precedes; “ 7imorem pudor comt- 
tatur, victo timore fugit pudor malus ;” Bengel.— 
Nor of me his prisoner. The one a cg 
inseparably bound up with the other. Were Timo 
thy ashamed freely to preach the Lord, then he 
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would be in the highest degree unwilling to confess 
that he stood in any intimate relation with the im- 
prisoned Paul. In the mind of the Apostle himself, 
his bonds were his badge of honor, which he would 
be willing at no price to forego (comp. Acts xxvi. 
29; Gal. vi. 17). How thence could it be a matter 
of indifference to him, if any one, and especially 
Timothy, should be offended at them?—But be 
thou partaker, &c. Instead of avoiding, ropes 
an ignominious retreat, suffering in bebalf of the 
good cause, Timothy must rather co usly sub- 
mit to it. Luyxaxonddnooy 7g ebayyeAly ; not, suf- 
fer with the gospel, bear with it the disgrace attached 
to it, but, suffer with me, who also am suffering (ody 
or the gospel, which must be preached at any risk, an 
is thoroughly deserving of the dest sacrifices, 
Te ebayyeAly, a dativus commodt, wholly like Phil. 
i. 27. And in order to repel every possible objection, 
as if the fulfilment of this heavy demand might far 
surpass the powers of Timothy, the Apostle now 
adds: according to the power of God}; which 
words are not to be understood as in apposition 
with rg ebayyeAly, but with ovyxaxowdSnoor. The 
. Divine power which was already (according to ver. 
7) in Timothy, would fit him for the offering of the 
heaviest sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. Who saved us. That Timothy might 
be still more emphatically aroused to courageous 
endurance, Paul reminds him of the infinite wealth 
of the salvation, to the personal enjoyment of 
which he had come through the very same gospe 
Here also, as usually in the Pastoral Episties, 
God is set forth as cwrhp of the faithful through 
Christ. Of this cwrnpla, Paul and Timothy, like 
all believers, are actual ers, The means 
through which this cewrnpia becomes theirs, Paul 
signifies spereerere? when he speaks here of the 
calling, In passage, moreover, as generally 
with the Apostle, we must not think of a mere out- 
ward calling which happens without any distinction 
between believers and unbelievers, but of an out- 
ward and an tnward calling, to which man, on his 

has responded through the obedience of faith 
tne. Rom. viii. 80). It is in the highest degree 
arbitrary to think here exclusively of a special call- 
ing to the office of a Christian teacher (Heyden- 
reich), since it is evident from the context that 
nothing else than the gain Christian calling is 
meant. It is called holy not so much because it 
proceeds forth from the Holy Ghost, but chiefly be- 
cause it urges and obliges to holiness. But wherein 
the origin of this wholly incomparable advantage is 
to be found, the Apostle states in what immediately 
follows: Not acoording to our works, but 
to his own purpose and &e. 
A genuine Pauline compendium of his preaching of 
the gospel (comp. Rom. iii, 24; Eph. i. 4). e 
standard (xard) is not our works (comp. Titus iii. 5; 
Eph. ii. 8, 9), but solely and alone the free grace 
of God, the only ground of which is in Himself 
(avroximyros), and is excited, merited, or called forth 
through nothing in the creature. Consequently, the 
emphasis here must be placed upon Ys; and the 
grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world , is to be ed as the actualizatio 
af God’s idea of that which He had purposed in 
Himeelf (comp. Eph. i. 10). ‘‘ What God deter- 
mines in eternity, is as as already made actual 
in Time;” De Wette. Here, as always with Paul, 
Christ is represented as the centre of Divine grace 
(xdpis), That this grace is already bestowed be- 


fore the world apd xpévev alevioy, is a 
proof, moreover, that it is entirely independent of 
the works of men. ‘Ab ordine temporis, argv 
mentatur, nobis salutem gratis case » quam 
minime eramus promeriit. Nam si ante mundi 
creationem elegit nos Deus, non potuit operum habere 
rattonem, que nulla erant, nondum eseemus 
tpst. Nam quod sophiste cavillantur, Deum operi 


8, que previdebat, fuisse adductum, non sie 
solutione indiget. ta enim futura erant opera, 
si essemus a Deo preterilt, quum omnium bonorum 


Sons et initium stt tpea electio?” Calvin, “From 
the order of time he adduces argument that salva 
tion is given to us freely, we being in no degree de 
serving of it. For if God chose us before the crea- 
tion of the world, he could not have the ground 
(rationem) of works, which were null when we were 
not yet in existence. For the cavil of the sophists, 
that God was governed by the works He foresev, 
does not need a lengthened discussion. For what 
were future works, had we been passed by by God, 
since election itself is the fountain and beginning 
of all good works ?” 
Pe Ver. 10. abel Pa aoe made ke. 
er against what ad purposed from eternity, 
the Apostle sets forth now what He had done in the 
fulness of time to realize His determination. He 
means a @arépwois, not only through the word of 
the gospel, but through the highest deed of Divine 
love, visible in the manifestation of Christ. The 
Apostle states a sort of antithesis to this in Rom. 
xvi. 25. The manifestation of the Lord, énipdven, 
is not only His coming into the world per se, but 
His earthly manifestation in its complete circumfer- 
ence; and the fulness of blessing from it is er 
res negatively and positively, in these words: 
0 abo death, and t life and 
inoorruption to light. The antithesis of life 
and death is thoroughly Pauline. Both words 
here must be understood also in their full force. 
By death, we must not think simply of the moment 
of separation between body and soul, but of that 
death which, as the wages of sin, forms a decided 
opposition to spiritual and eternal life, (wh. We 
must think of death as the power which has seized 
the entire man, body and soul, in consequence of 
sin, and which makes physical the precursor of 
moral death (Wiesinger). Zife, on the other band, 
is that true, spiritual life, which is perfectly identical 
with the highest happiness, is enjoyed, indeed, this 
side the grave, is not destroyed by death, and is 
perfected beyond. The exegetical clause, xa) apdap- 
olay, denotes it as eternal, imperishable ; 80 that the 
idea coincides nearly with the (eh alémnos of John. 
Christ now has destroyed this death. Karopyw 
signifies here also, as in 1 Cor. xv. 26; Heb. it. 14, 
such a destruction that death is despoiled of bis 
whole power. “In Gracis scriptoribus hoc sents 
legers non memini;” Winer. Already now, for 
believers, death is nothing; the time will come 
when it shall cease to be. On the other band, 
Christ has brought to light life and immortality. 
éer{(ey, an expression which is chosen all the more 
appropriately here, since also the power of death is 
a power of darkness. Not only because Christ bas 
imparted this life and immortality to His own 
(Huther), but chiefly because He has revealed this, 
and placed it before our eyes, can it be said of Him 
that He has brought both forth from darkness into 
light. Never would the world have experienced 
what eternal life and immortality, in the full mean 
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ing of the words, are, had it not beheld them in 
Christ. We are not accustomed to think here ex- 
clusively of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
although these are in no way excluded. Through 
His entire manifestation and activity He has be- 
stowed upon us the blessings here mentioned. For 
the rest, it is obvious that the revelation of life 
which is given in Christ is likewise, for believers 
in Him, a communication of life—Through the 
gospel; here brought forward as the instrument 
through which the revelation of life, which was given 
objectively in Christ, comes subjectively to the 
knowledge of believing Christians. The gospel is 
not considered here simply as doctrine, but also as 
the power of God to save all who believe in it (Rom. 
i 16; 1 Thess, ii, 13). 

Ver. 11. Whereunto ... a teacher of the 
Gentiles (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 7), This also is an 
addition, which does not spring from apologetical 
considerations, but from the personal heart-necessi- 
ties of the Apostle. Itis as if he felt with twofold 
foree the need of setting forth to himself, in his 
deep humiliation, his high rank. The accumulation 
of the words here is in no way a tautology. K*put 
is the gencral signification of the Christian office 
- of teaching, which embraces also evangelists and 
prophets, Of this genus, dwdorodos is a spccies, 
while 8:3dcxados @S9vay is the designation of the 

in which the apostolate of Puul moves. 

re is no sufficient ground for removing édvay * 
from the text, as critically suspicious, 

Ver. 12. For whioh cause, &c. Here also, 
as in ver. 6, &° hy airfay belongs to what imme- 
diately precedes. Because, indeed, I am appoint- 
ed a preacher, &c., xal ratra xrdoxw. The Apos- 
tle thinks of his present imprisonment, with all 
the calamities connected with it, which for Timothy 
require no more explicit description.—’AAX’ ovK 

jos; namely, of the suffering which I must 
bear for the Lord’s cause. The Apostle wishes, evi- 
dently, to encourage Timothy, through his own 
example, to carry out his prescript (ver. 8). And 
upon the question whether it be possible for him to 
reach such a height, he refers to the source of his 
own joyfulness.—For I know, &c. ‘OQ weslorevxa; 

pellt fiducia futuri; Bengel. Christ 
might be the implied subject of discourse ae 
ver. 10); but it is more evident that God is (comp. 
Acts xxvii. 23; Titus iii. 8), although it is obvious 
that not God in Himself, but specially God in Christ, 
is the object of the believing confidence of the 
Apostle. That which immediately follows, shows 
upon what ground this trust can be so firm and un- 
wavering —And am persuaded that he is able, 
&c. The certitude here expressed is that of living 
faith, the object of which is the almightiness of 
God.—To keep that which I have committed, 
Ke., ry rapadheny pov (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20). As 
the same word is used in ver, 14 in this chapter, the 
presamption is, that in all these places the same 
thing is denoted; which certainly is possible, though 
by no means n If we understand the word 
in the sense in which it is‘used in 1 Tim. vi, 20, 
then we must think necessarily of the apostolic 
function (De Wette, Otto, and others), and find this 
thought: I am persuaded that the Lord, according 
to His might, will ever guard that, the adminfstra- 
tion of which He has entrusted to me, &c. But 
bow could the Lord guard, in the strict sense of 


® (Omitted in A.—E. H.) 
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the word, the office of Paul, when Paul himself 
should no longer be upon the earth, while, in fact, 
he was expecting to fall asleep before the Parousia ? 
Hence it is more simple, by thy wapadhxny pov, to 
think of something which Paul, on his part, had 
confided to the Lord, and had given in trust as a 
costly treasure, so that now he would not be solicit- 
ous about it even fora moment. And on the ques- 
tion what this could be, it is altogether the simplest, 
we hold, to think here of the eternal salvation of 
his soul, and also to understand the word in the 
sense in which Calvin wrote upon this place: ‘* O6- 
serva etiam nomen depositi pro vila eterna; nam 
inde colligimus, non alitur in manu Dei salutam 
nostram esse, ac sunt tn manu depositarii, ipsine 
fidet custodiends tradimus. Si penes Be pate 
nostra, quot assidue periculis exposita fore'? Nune 
vero bene est, quod apud talem custodem reposita 
omni discrimine est superior." —("‘ Observe also the 
name deposit for life eternal: for we collect thence 
that our salvation is not otherwise in the hand of 
God than those things are in the hands of a trustee, 
which we yield under the guardiunsbip of faith itself. 
If salvation were in our keeping, how constantly 
would it be exposed to dangers. Now indeed it is 
well that it is in the keeping of such a custodian, 
and above all risk.”) Other views can be found col- 
lected and examined by De Wette and Huther on 
this place. By the indefiniteness of the expression, 
and the absence of any clearer indication in the 
context, it is difficult to hit upon a view which 
leaves no single difficulty remaining. — Against 
that day; the day of the coming of Christ, when 
that which is hidden shall be brought to light, and. 
the crown of life shall be given to all who love His: 
appearing (comp. a. 8). 

Ver. 18. Hold fast the form, &c. ‘“‘ Repetit' 
praceptum de conservanda P sdenss doctrine, quod’ 
seepissime in divinis conctonibus recilatur. Et summa: 
comprehensa est in hoe dicto: si quis aliud Evan- 
gelium docuerit, ana'hema sit, Usus est Paulus hie 
singulari verbo: retineas formam sanorum verbo- 
rum, i. e., que tibi antea declineata est. Vult et res 


ipsas retinert et modos loguenti perspicuos et usitatos: 
prophetis et apostolis. mquam enim non super- 
stiliose at ubique eadem verba recilari, tamen 


vult vilari ambiguitatcs et Acyouaxlas;” Melanch-. 
thon. (‘He repeats the precept concerning the- 
preservation of the purity of doctrine, which iss 
most frequently uttered in Divine addresses. Andi 
the sum is comprised in this saying: If any one: 
shall have taught another gospel, let him be anathe-. 
ma, Paul uses here the verb singular: hold fast: 
the form of sound words—i. ¢., which has been set: 
forth to thee before. He desires that both things be- 
held fast, and also the clear modes of speaking, and! 
such as were customary with apostles and prophets. 
For although he does not superstitiously demand 
that the same words be everywhere recited, he 
wishes nevertheless that ambiguities and Aoyouaxfa 
be avoided.”) By dxorérwors is to be understood:a 
brief sketch of Christian doctrine over against. an 
extended treatise, Sume commentators (e¢. g., Her- 
der) have thought here of a written draft, which 
Paul had left behind as a guide to Timothy. But in 
this case Paul would not have said, which thou 
hast heard of me, but, which I have sketched for 
thee. He has certainly written the form here indi- 
cated, but in such a style as is meant, ¢. g., in 2 Cor. 
iii, 3. Upon the mind of Timothy the drorumaas 
was impressed in indelible colors,.und. therefore he 
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could do nothing better than to keep himself up to 
it as closely as possible. “Exew also here is equiva- 
[ent to xaréyey, as well as gpuvAdocew, ver. 14.— 
In faith, &c. (not, of faith and of love; Luther). 
No indication, this, of what were the contents of 
sound words, but an exhibition of the style and way 
in which Timothy should hold fast the words of 
the Apostle. Not in an outward, mechanical way, 
but also that faith and love might be like a vase in 
whicl. the model referred to would be preserved ; 80 
that {sr that reason likewise also, it was the personal 
and spiritual characteristic of Timothy. If this last 
existed, then would he reproduce independently, 
without the slightest injury to the truth, the sound 
words of the Apostle, and repeat them, in no degree 
only as an echo, in a lifeless way. By the addition, 
love whioh is in Christ Jesus, is signified that 
this love must be kept up and preserved in per- 
sonal life-fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This love of the heart sharpens the memory of 
the understanding in the preservation of the sound 
words, a8 this is seen, ¢. g., in the Evangelist John, 
who in hig advanced age was still in condition to 
2 the extended dialogucs and discourses of the 
rd. 

Ver, 14, That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee, keep, &c. A concluding ex- 
hortation, in which all that is said in vers. 6-13 is 
yet once briefly summed up. (Upon rapadtnn, see 
on 1 Tim. vi. 20). There is no adequate ground for 
understanding this word here wholly in the same 
sense as in ver. 12, There the Apostle spoke of a 
deposit (depositum) with which he had entrusted his 

od; here, on the other hand, he speaks of a cause 
‘which God had confided to Timothy. Many inter. 
preters think exclusively of the sound words spoken 
of in ver, 18; but in this case there would be a flat 
‘tautology. This exhortation is referred more appro- 
‘priately, perhaps, to ver. 6, and by an is un- 
‘derstood the xdpiopa rot Geot which Timothy had 
‘received for the work of his ministry. This trust 
committed to him is named good, in the same sense 
in which the Apostle earlier (1 Tim. vi. 12) had spo- 
‘ken of the good fight of faith. Timothy ought to 
keep this free from all harm, not through his own 
‘strength, but through the strength of the Holy Ghost 
who dwells in us, the believing, without distinction, 
:and along with Whom the power to remain true and 
:steadfast is imparted. ‘Timothy should not apply 
any human instrument to the keeping of the wapa- 
Sncn; the only instrument must be the Holy Ghost ; 
‘that is, he must permit Him to rule and work with- 
-out trammels and freely in him, and do only that to 
which He directs him” (Huther), 

Ver. 15. This thou knowest, that all, &c. 
As a warning for Timothy, who ought to see, in the 
examples alleged, the consequences of a want of 
“watchfuluess, Paul reminds him of what he had suf- 
fered at the hands of the unfaithful Asiatics, Zhis 
‘hou know-st, olSas rovro; the thing itself is known 
‘indeed to Timothy, but it is here most appropriately 
.tecalled to his memory. ‘It is indeed very natural, 
that while he exhorts one to courage, he sets be- 
fore him examples of cowardice and inconstancy ” 
((Schleiermacher). Perhaps, moreover, the place ad- 
nits of translation in the form of a question, thus; 
“Knowest thou indeed this?” Of8as rotro = 
iaydwas we (John xxi, 15). The matter itself to 
-which Paul here alludes is somewhat obscure. By 
Asia proconsularis is to be understood here— 
‘Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria (Asia cis Taurum, 
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or, according to Ptolemy, 4 id{ws xadoupévg *Acia), 
There is no occasion, in the meanwhile, to think, by 
those who are tn Asia, (dv tH ’Acig), exclusively of 
the teachers of false doctrines, since through their 
errors they had already become separated from Paul 
in principle. There were also believers in general, 
who, after they had first followed the Apostle to s 
certain point, had, in a way not known to us, turned 
from him, ’Awoorpépew = aversari, to tum the 
face from any one, to turn the back upon; also, iv 
wardly to renounce any one. A wide field for con- 
jecture has here opened itself to exegetes, The most 
prevalent view (Chrysostom, Theodoret, ef al.) is, 
that persons from Asia Minor, who, upon some occa 
sion, had come to Rome during this imprisonment 
of the Apostle, were ashamed of him in his bonds, 
and had not taken any notice of him. The view 
also has some probability, that certain persons had 
come to Rome from Asia Minor with the design, 
originally, to serve Paul as witnesses upon his tril, 
but, when they observed that his cause would term: 
nate unfavorably, had prudently withdrawn, The 
only difficulty, then, were that we should expect to 
read, d¢ é« ’Aglas, while éy Aig is written. If we 
bear in mind, however, that they had their dwelling 
in Asia, and that, when this Epistle was wvitten, 
they had returned thither, this difficulty disappears 
Others think otherwise. Of Phygellus and Her- 
mogenes, whom Paul mentions here by name, 
either because their conduct had affected him most 
unpleasantly, or also because they were specially 
known to Timothy, we discover no farther trace. 
Over against these, was the bearing of him of whom 
honorable mention is made in part in vers, 16-18, 
doubly praiseworthy. 

Ver, 16. The Lord give mercy . . . Ones 
phorus. The Onesiphorus here mentioned was 
probably, too, an “ Asiatic,” dwelling at Ephesus 
(see chap. iv. 19). It is not impossible that he was 
a merchant, and had come to Rome upon business, 
and felt himself impelled, by this opportunity, t 
manifest his sympathy in the fate of the Apostle. 
The express mention of his house, and the pious 
wish of the Apostle for Onesiphorus himself (ver. 
18), gave occasion to the supposition that this dis 
ciple dwelt no longer among the living when this 
Epistle was written. Be this as it may, he 
refreshed me, writes the Apostle; through prec 
tical proofs of love, and not, indeed, merely through 
meat and drink (De Wette), but through everything 
he had done, to give joy to the heart of the Apostle. 
"Avéyutey an Exat Aeydu., which signifies, in general, 
to cool off, to refresh. Indeed, this one circumstance, 
which Paul here expressly mentions, was not with- 
out some influence upon his exhortation (ver. 8}— 

was not ashamed of my chain; bad sl» 
contributed richly to his comfort. Onesiphorus had 
acted, in fact, in a way entirely in contrast with the 
others who were “ of Asia.” 

Ver, 17. But when he was ... and found 
me. Ina city so populous, in which there could be 
no scarcity of prisoners held under the most diver 
sified accusations, it was not easy, indeed, to fird 
the imprisoned Apostle, especially since whosoever 
put too definite inquiries, thereby perilled his owa 
safety. Onesiphorus, meanwhile, as he himself 
probably afterwards informed the Apostle, shrank 
from no inquiries, allowed himself no rest, until he 
had found his forsaken friend. Here also is a proof 
that the relations of the second imprisonment were 
far unpleasanter tban those of his first (comp. Acts 
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xxvii. 80-31). According to the evidence of A. C. 
D.'F. G., and other MSS., cwov8alws seems to de- 
gerve preference to the usual reading, oxovda:drepoy. 

Ver. 18. The Lord grant unto him... in 
thatday. What the Apostle himself cannot repay, 
that, he hopes, the Most High Judge will. Were 
Onesiphorus already asleep, then also it follows from 
this place that the Apostle thought of the supreme 
decision a3 not occurring immediately after death, 
but first in the day of the mwapovola of the Lord, 
whose appearing he, in the meanwhile, represented 
as wholly near at hand, so that the interval between 
death and that great event, for his way of thinking, 
was fused into an insignificant moment.—The Lord 
grant unto him that he may find mercy of 
the Lord; a form of speech without art, in which 
we may take the second xvdpws for the pronoun 
refezivum, zap’ davrot. But in case it is believed 
necessary to distinguish the subjects, then by the 
second xvplos Christ must be certainly understood ; 
by the first, either God the Fathen, or God in the 
entire falness and incommunicability of His essence. 
—And in how many things he ministered, &c. 
The Apostle does not speak here exclusively of the 
services done unto him (so Luther: ‘“‘ How much he 
has served me,” &c.), but wholly in a general way 
of the services which Onesiphorus, at Ephesus, had 
rendered to the cause of God's kingdom. This, 
Timothy, as dwelling there, knows very well—betler, 
¢.g., than the Apostle could tell him (comp. upon 
tus Comparative, W1NER, p. 217). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As every true Christian has received his 
xdpwua, so the most sacred obligation rests upon 
him to employ this gift without ceasing. The fire 
which is not blown upon, goes out; and the spirit- 
wal capital which we possess is ours only as long as 
we care unceasingly for its preservation and in- 
crease. Here, also, the word of the Lord applies: 
“He that hath, to him shall be given,” &c. (Matt. 
iii. 12). The meana through which the awakening 
of this entrusted gift is brought about, are chiefly 
threefold: Prayer, whose breath Sari — lim- 
mering fire burn brighter; reading of the Word 
through which the Spirit speaks to us, and is awak- 
ened in as; and the fellowship of the saints, through 
which the individual life is preserved from sickly 
conditions and death. Rightly says Melanchthon on 
this place: ‘‘ Homo renatus non es', ut statua, sed 
ideo datur Spiritus Sanctus, ut inchottur in nobis 

ef possumus jam inchoare obedientiam, nec 
Spiritus Sanctus est otium, sed est et agilatio 


divina, repugnans diabolo et infirmitati carnis et 
accedens motus tales, eed Spiritus Sanctus 
et. Hue pertinet tota parabola de negotiantibus, 


pietatie in particular are to 
be recommended to the minister of the gospel, is a 
dificult question (comp. Observ. on 1 Tim. iv. 7). 
The Catholic (Roman) Church has surely done too 
much of a good thing, and laid upon the clergy a 
daily burden of private exercises (aoxnoits), whereby 
the spirit is deadened, and valuable time is passed in 
a mechanical routine. On the other side, it is cer- 
tainly to be deplored that so frequeutly the freedom 
of the evangelical clergyman, in this respect, is mis- 
‘pent for want of discipline, and that, in the due care 
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for others, his own spiritual well-being is often en. 
tirely forgotten. Labor would doubtless be more suc. 
cessful, if the study were also more of a closet for 
prayer. Without precisely binding himself formally 
to a strict private rule ( privat agende), as this, in 
the last age, was more than once recommended, it is 
not to be overlooked that the freest development of 
the spiritual life needs continuously training and 
idance. To the helps which can be recommended 
reely without qualification, belongs, amongst the 
rest, the reading of biographies of those of the 
clergy within whom Christ has gained, above many 
others, a fulness of Stature, as, ¢. g., Louis Harms, 
Chalmers, Oberlin, Hofacker, Spleiss, and others. 

8, Although Paul had laid his hands upon Timo- 
thy with desirable effect, still it in do degree follows 
that the ordinary communication of the Holy Ghost 
is bound up sacramentally with the laying on of 
hands, and that a charaeter indelidilis must be as- 
cribed to ecclesiastical ordination, as this is insisted 
upon by Rome, while appeal is made, amongst others, 
to ver. 6. There is here absolutely no mention of 
ordination in the later, hierarchical sense, The ex- 
hortation to stir up the Spirit, presupposes much 
more, that in spite of the éxiSeos ray year, He 
would otherwise become extinct, and in so far 


alae against rather than for the character indeli- 


as. Upon the treatment of Ordination in the spirit 
of Christ and of the evangelical Church, one can find 
striking words in Nirzscn, Prakt. Theol., Bd. 2, 
p. 441 e¢ seq. 

4. To be ashamed of the cause of the Lord is 
possible enough, especially in gentler Melanchthon- 
natures, such also as Timothy seems to have been 
—natures which are better fitted for patient suffer- 
ing than for courageous conflict for the truth. Here 
also the power of sin is manifest, that men are so 
often ashamed of the very thing which they should 
esteem their highest honor; and inversely, they find 
their highest honor in that which must produce their 
deepest shame, Fundamentally, sin has destroyed 
all, but grace restores again, all. 

5. The doctrine of the free grace of God in the 
calling and election of the sinner, is one of the chief 
foundations in the structure of Pauline soteriology, 
and likewise one of the test treasures of the 
Church, reformed according to the word of God. 
He only who exaggerates and presses in an unspirit- 
ual way this doctrine, the supreme consolation of 
believers, can make it resemble a heathen fatalism. 
(Comp. P. Lange’s treatise on the question, “ What 
authority is due still to the peculiarity of the Re- 
formed Church in the scheme of faith (Glaubens- 
lehre) of our own time?” in the Miscellanies, New 
Series, ii, pp. 1-52. Bielefeld, 1860.) 

6. Paul is to us (ver. 12) a speaking exemplar 
of the blessed certitude of faith, whereby the claim 
of many, that such certitude is the fruit of spiritual 
pride and idle conceit only, is strikingly contradict. 
ed. The Roman Catholic Church denies that the 
Christian, this side the grave, can be assured of his 
salvation ; and upon this point many Protestants are 
almost cryptocatholic. Nevertheless, it is palpably 
clear that the believer does not build his certitude 
upon anything he finds or is competent to within, 
himself, but upon the eternal grace and fidelity of 
God, which certainly will complete the good work 
(Phil. i. 6). Perhaps the misunderstanding of many 
would be removed, if less were said of the perse- 
verantia, and more of the conservatio sanctorum. 

{This is well expressed. I think, however, we 
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should distinguish between the certitudo gratia and 
the certitudo beatitudinis aterne, Certitude is only 
one form of the fiducia which is the essence of justi- 
fying faith, Of this we may be, ought to be 
assured; but of the certitude of everlasting salva- 
tion we cannot speak as an essential or factor in 
the consciousness of the believer. It is very de- 
sirable that we revise our habits of teaching upon 
this article, The reader is referred to the following 
observations by the late Sir W. Hamiiton (“ Discus- 
sion on Philosophy,” &c., London, 1852, on pp. 498, 
494.) These are important in themselves, and tend 
to justify in an original style the remark so frequently 
made, that Protestants and Roman Catholics do not 
differ as much now as formerly in the article of 
Justification : 

‘* Assurance, personal assurance (the feeling that 
God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven, 
‘sates peep ai Julei), was long universally held 
n the Protestant communities to be the criterion 
and condition of a true or gaving faith, Luther de- 
clares that he who hath not assurance, spews faith 
out; and Melanchthon makes assurance the discrimi- 
nating line of Christianity from heathenism. It was 
maintained by Calvin—nay, even by Arminius—and 
is part and parcel of all the Confessions of all the 
churches of the Reformation down to the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. In that synod, assurance was in 
Protestantism, for the first time, declared not to be 
of the essence of faith; and, accordingly, the Scot- 
tish General Assembly has, subsequently, once and 
again condemned and deposed the holders of this, 
the doctrine of Luther, of Calvin, and of the older 
Scottish Church itself. In the English, and more 
articulately in the Irish Establishment, it still stands 
a necessary tenet of belief. Assurance is now, how- 
ever, disavowed when apprehended by churchmen, 
high aud low; but of these, many, like Mr. Hare, 
are blissfully incognizant of the opinion, its import, 
its history, and even its name. This dogma, with its 
fortune past and present, affords, indeed, a series of 
the most curious contrasts, It is curious that this 
cardinal point of Luther’s doctrine should, without 
exception, have been constituted into the fundamen- 
tal principle of all the churches of the Reformation, 
and, as their common and uncatholic doctrine, have 
been explicitly condemned at Trent. It is curious 
that this common doctrine of the churches of the 
Reformation should now be abandoned virtually in, 
or formally by, all these churches themselves, It is 
curious that Protestants should now generally pro- 
fess the counter doctrine asserted at Trent in the 
condemnation of their own principle. It is curious 
that this, the most important varialion in the faith 
of Protestants, as, in fact, a gravitation of Protes- 
tantism back towards Catholicity, should have been 
overlooked as indeed in his days undeveloped, by 
the keen-eyed author of “The History of the Varia- 
tions of the Protestant Churches,” Finally, it is 
curious that, though now fully developed, this cen- 
tral approximation of Protestantism to Catholicity 
should not, as far as I know, have been signalized 
by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic; whilst 
the Protestant symbol (Fides sola justificat—Faith 
alone justifies), though now eviscerated of ita real 
import, and now only manifesting a difference of 
expression, is still supposed to discriminate the two 
religious denominations, For both agree that the 
three heavenly virtues must all concur to salvation ; 
and they only differ, whether Faith, as a word, does 
dr does not involve Hope and Charity. This mis- 


prision would have been avoided had Luther and 
Calvin only said, “ Fiducia sola justificat,” “ Assur 
anee alone justifies ;” for, on their doctrine, assur 
ance was convertible with true faith, and true faith 
implied the other Christian graces. But this pri 
mary and peculiar doctrine of the Reformation, is 
now harmoniously condemned by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants together.”—-E. H.] 

7. The evangelical doctrine here alluded to (ver. 
10), that the Lord has overcome death, is illustrated 
yet farther, chiefly from apostolical expressions, a 
1 Cor. xv. 55-57; Heb. ii. 14. Upon the question, 
how and whereby Chriat has achieved this victory, 
one can refer; 1. To his whole manifestation, by 
which the true life in its full glory is revealed; 2 
to His death, through which sin, the sting of death, 
is atoned for, and the law, the strength of sin, is 
fulfilled; 8. to His resurrection on the third day, 
through which He has burst asunder the bands of 
death, and triumphed over the power of hell; 4. to 
His intercession in heaven, whence also He sends 
down His spirit unceasingly, who imparts the true 
life, and delivers from the spirit of death; 5, t 
His final wapovela, with which He will banish death 
from the creation (1 Cor. xv. 26; comp. Rev. 
xxi. 4). 

8, What Paul says of the Holy Ghost as indeell- 
ing within the believer, refera us to the 
blessing of the New Covenant, in which the oly 
Ghost is the immanent vital principle of all the 
redeemed. During the Old Covenant, He ovr 
shadowed momentarily individual holy men of God, 
in the New, He abides perpetually in the heart of 
each Christian. 

9. What the Apostle says in praise and recog: 
nition of the proofs of love shown to him by One#- 
phorus, is also a practical explanation of the words 
of Jesus (Matt. xxv. 34—40). 

10. In case, even, that Onesiphorus were really 
dead at the time of the writing of this Episile, ail 
the Roman Catholic interpreters are in error when 
they find, in ver. 18, a proof of the lawfulness and 
obligation for intercessory prayers for the dead 
The case here was altogether special, and cannot, 
without great wilfulness, be applied as the founds 
tion of a general rule for all the dead, On the other 
side, it is often forgotten that the 1 nowhere 
lays down a positive prohibition to follow with our 
wishes and prayers, if our heart impel us thereto, 
our departed while in the condition of separahon, 
and hence, in any case, it is well to distinguish be 
tween the Christian idea which lies at the foundation 
of such inward needs, and the form of later church 
rite, and practice. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Fire is a striking image of the Holy Ghost is 
this, that it must be kept up and fanned without 
ceasing.—It is not enough to be in Christ ; one must 
be rooted in Him, grow, and bring forth fruit—Do 
ye not know of whose Spirit ye are children ?—The 
Spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind—@ 
threefold chord, where no tone can be wanting 
transposed without sharp dissonance.—False shame 
about the gospel of Christ: (1.) How general; (2) 
how unfounded; (3.) how destructive it is—The 
Christian (1.) need not be ashamed of the gospel; 
(2.) dare in no case; and (3.) also will not be 
ashamed of it, if he will in truth be a Christien.—It 
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is not enough to contend for the truth; one must 
know also how to suffer for it—There is no better 
protection against false shame than firm faith in 
iree grace.—The deficiency of merit, and the neces- 
sity of good works in the Christian’s life of faith.— 
“ Niei opera videam ex'ra, non credam fidem ease 
intra ;” J, Huss.—Jesus the death-conqueror: (1.) 
The enemy which He, as such, overcomes; (2.) the 
geaco which He, as such, restores; (3.) the crown 
wlict He, as such, merits—In how far is death 
already conquered for the Christian, and in how far 
not yet? Comp. “‘ Heidelberg Catechism,” Ans, 42. 
—The 1 a revelation of life—‘I know in 
whom I believe,” the sublimest science of faith.—A 
science has so much more a higher value, the more 
(1.) it moves in loftier spheres; (2.) is built upon 
firmer foundations; and (3.) presents a greater 
wealth in practical results, Alli this is true of this, 
as of no other science.—The way, degree, ground, 
and fruit of the Christian assurance of faith.—There 
is no firm hold in sound doctrine which could sig- 
nify anything in Paul’s judgment, as long as it is not 
coupled with personal faith and love in life; ver. 14. 
(1.) No servant of Christ is without a committed 
trust; (2.) there is no trust which does not require 
careful watching ; (3.) no careful watching is con- 
ceivable without the power of the Holy Ghost dwell- 
ing within us.—Paul, as the Lord, was also forsaken 
in distress by unfaithful friends.—True Christian 
brotherly love (vers. 16-18) (1.) tested; (2.) con- 
firmed; (3.) requited.—No Jabor of love which is 
positive, goes wholly unrewarded (Heb. vi. 9, 10).— 
Think of those in bonds, as bound with them (Heb. 
xiii. 3 

res Bibl. Wirt.: As sparks go out in the 
ashes when one does not rekindle them, so also the 
gifts of God are lost when they are not made use of 
for the glory of God, for the Church, for the public, 
and for the benefit of one’s neighbor, as that for 
which they are bestowed (Matt. xxv. 30).—Lanom 
Opus B.: The prisoner of Christ, nevertheless God’s 
child, redeemed of Christ, and His ransomed posses- 
sion, and yet His prisoner ; this belongs to the mys- 
tery of the Crossj—The power of God, which is 
mighty in them that believe, one never sees more 
gloriously than in sorrow.—He who allows hands to 
be laid upon him for the office of preacher, allows 
them also to be laid upon him for imprisonment, if 
God so order (ver. 6),—Believers are already saved 
in the kingdom of grace.—Hrpinegr: Christ has 
obtained foe us twofold blessings, privaitva and 
positivea ; He has taken away the noxious, and 
brought for us the salatary.—Wilt thou doubt thy 
salvation? As truly as thou believest, and art 
assured of thy faith, canst thou be assured of thy 
salvation. —Conflagration, plunder, and war take 
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away all! What is there more?—The best i 
secured, It is on high, in heaven, well secured.— 
He who will have the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
especially in the office of teaching, must have Him 
also as an indweller.—Starke; We think often, 
with Elijah, as if we were alone and forsaken; but 
God preserves for Himself always a Church amongst 
much erring, godless, and abandoned men (1 Kingr 
xix. 14-18).—Faith is not high-minded; it asso- 
ciates affectionately with the most insignificant and 
miserable.—Canst thou not requite thy benefactors, 
then wish and pray heurtily that God will (2 Sam. 
xix. 32-39). 

Heuser: Inspiration must not be fanatical 
ecatasy.——To desert a friend and benefactor who is 
fallen into misery and disgrace, is baseness to the 
last degree.—Where apostolic earnestness is, can 
ignominy not long stay away.—The deliverance of 
the human race is the supremest wonder of Divine 
love; precisely therefore, also, there is no nobler 
office than the office of recohciliation.—The hope of 
immortality first through Christianity is firmly estab- 
lished.—If all Christians should possess the Holy 
Ghost, how much more the teachers.—Where there 
is no agreement with Jesus and the Apostles, there 
is no Holy Ghost.—The persecution of the shep- 
herds shows what genuine sheep are.—Next to suf- 
fering for the sake of the gospel, the grandest thing 
is to support the persecuted against the world, to 
incur danger for them; as Jerome for Huss, Fred- 
eric the Wise for Luther.—Jesus recognizes that as 
done unto Himself (Matt. x. 40-41). 

Lisco (vers. 8-14): The power of faith.—(Vers. 
1-14): What ought to move Timothy to fidelity in 
faith and in the preaching of the gospel: (1.) The 
example of his ancestors; (2.) the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; (3.) the example of Paul.—(Vers. 7-14, 
Whitsun Sermon): The Spirit given to us—Not 
fear, but love, is the mark of the Christian.—(Versa, 
15-18): The conduct of the Christian towards true 
and false friends—that, amid prevailing unfaithful- 
ness, love nevertheless should not grow cold.—To 
the merciful, the Lord gives grace here and there. 

Leipotpt (ver. 12), in the collection, “ Manifold 
Gifts and One Spirit,” ii., p. 279: The blessed certi- 
tude of faith.—Pa.wer, sketch of a sermon for the 
close of the year, on the same text, Hvangelische 
Homiletik, 4, Auft., S. 340. 

Van DER Pauw (ver, 3), ReformationSermon : 
(1.) Through the Reformation we are once more in 
the possession of sound doctrine ; (2.) This posses- 
sion must make itself known through faith and love 
which are in Christ Jesus.—On ver. 8, comp. a ser- 
mon by Van OosterzeE on the cognate text, Rom. 
i. 16, in the Langenberg “Collection,” 1852, pp. 
225-250. 


IV. 
Instruction how and why Timothy should suffer for the cause of the Lord. 


Ca. IL 1-18. 


1 Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
2 And the things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses’ [in the 
presence of many witnesses], the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
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3 be able [also] to teach others also. Thou therefore endure hardness* [suffer 


4 thou afiliction with me], as a 
warreth entangleth himself wit 


ood soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
the affairs of this life; that he ma 


No man that 
please 


5 him who hath chosen him to be a soldier* [may please the commander]. And 

if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive law- 
6 fully. The husbandman that laboreth must be first* partaker of the fruits, 
7 Consider what I say;° and the Lord give’ thee understanding in all things 


8 [for the Lord will 
9 of David, was raise 


ive thee, &c]. Remember that Christ Jesus, of the seed 
from the dead according to my gospel: Wherein I suffer 


trouble, as an evil-doer, even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 
10 Therefore I endure al] things for the elect’s sake [on account of the elect], that 
they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 


11 Z¢2s a faithful saying [Faithful is the sayin 
12 shall also live with him: If we suffer, 


el: for if we be dead with him, we 
we shall also reign with him: if we deny‘ 


13 him, he also will deny us: If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: [for]’ he 


cannot deny himself. 


1 Ver. 2. 


Ver. 3.—ovyxaxoraQncoy. The eine? text, 
of A. C.! D.! E.! F. G., Sin., and others, 


support 
§ Ver. 6.—[mpewroy ; so all 
© Ver. 7.—{4 Adyw ; 


J 
7 Ver. 7.—8woe, not &yy; see Tischendorf. 
particle here, which some emphasis.—E. H.] 
® Ver. 13.—(The 
ties are in its favor.—E. 


ov Iycod is preferable to "Incov ett is su 


8a woddcv neptipay = amid, i. e@., in the presence of, yet not = éxsmor; so Huther. These witnesses 


Leide dich. The reading 
preferred to th 


Oncor 


ovyxaxowd 
6 usual ot ove xeaxonaQégor. 


by the weightiest authorities.—E. H.) 
e English Version ; though it would seem to have sume 


must, on the authority 
{Lachmann also reads 


(The English Version misses tho senso, and leaves out the illative 
has épvovueGa. Lachmann, and, after him, Tischendorf, reads dprycépcba. The suthor- 


® Ver. 18.—[The particle ydp was not in the text our translators used.—E. H.]) 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Thou therefore, &c. After the state- 
ment (chap. i. 15-18) of the unfaithulness of many, 
and the fidelity of one, he addresses himself to 
Timothy with new exhortations. If he have excited 
him (chap. i. 6-18) to stir up the gift within him 
as much as possible, without allowing himself to be 
held back through false shame, he now gives him 
express direction how and why he should suffer for 
the Lord’s cause. ‘The glorious paragraph (vers. 
1-18) contains, in compressed brevity, all that could 
animate and encourage not only the beloved pupil 
of the Apostle to fidelity in Christianity, but what 
also can strengthen the teachers and Christians of 
all ages to the firmest and moet heroic resolution in 
faith and conflict ;”? Heydenreich.—It will appear, 
from the comment itself, how beautifully everythin 
is connected ther, The exhortation (vers. 1, 2 
can be as a kind of introduction to that 
which follows immediately ; while the Apostle ex- 
plains farther Ms 3-7) how and (vers. ia Sate 
he should suffer for the name of Christ.—Thou 
therefore, my son. The contrast to the foregoin 
is not to be overlooked here. Be the conduct o 
others as it may, do not allow thyself to be turned 
from the way thou art upon, but be atrong according 
to the inward man.—Be strong in the grace; 
about equivalent to, be strong tn the Lord and in the 
power of his might (Eph. vi. 10). “Ev8urapoveda, 
to encourage one’s self, to strengthen one’s self in- 
wardly.—Jn the grace, not only through the grace ; 
so that ¢» must be explained as 8:d; besides, also, 
that the grace of Christ makes up, as it were, the 
element of life in which Timothy moves, and from 
which his strength is born.—In Ohrist Jesus; the 


which dwells in complete fulness in Christ, 
and in His fellowship becomes the personal posset- 
sion of believers in Him. If this first were 
received and preserved, Timothy would be in 8 con 
dition to fulfil the demand now following. The 
more deeply Paul feels that the moment is drawing 
near when he shall quit the scene of his activity, 9 
much the more, naturally, must it be in his mind to 
leave behind, in his friend and pupil, a courageous 
and bold witness of Jesus Christ. To this end be 
gives him now, before all things, a command (ver. 2) 
how he must act with the treasure of doctrine which 
he has received from the Apostle. 

Ver, 2, And the things that thou hast 
heard of me, &. We find no sufficient grounds 
to think here (Huther, De Wette, and others) of 
definite transaction —of which mention is made 
also in 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6—viz., the ordina- 
tion of Timothy. We believe much rather (Mat 
thies) that the Apostle is thinking here of his pubbe 
statements of doctrine, of his own preaching 
evangelical doctrine and history, which Timothy 
must have heard, naturally, often, and which bed 
been made before many witneases. The correctness 
of this view appears clear from the fact that Timothy 
must commit what he has heard to such men ss, 2 
their turn, might be in condition to teach others 
also; from which conclusion of the verse we ms! 
well infer that the Apostle, in its beginning also, hss 
referred to his doctrine, and not to special official 
prescripta, which could find application only in the case 
of individuals, If a connection be sought between 
this exhortation and the context, whether preced- 
ing or following, then it may be said that Timothy 
must not only himself fight (ver. 8), but must also 
gird others, and in this way, as a good soldier of 
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Jesus Christ care for his covenant-comrades (Hu- 
ther), Perhaps it is still yet simpler, if we consider 
this exhortation, standing entirely alone, as comin 
from the Apostie’s pen rather without design, an 
then say: the Apostle does not bind himself to ex- 
press through the context what is exercising his 
mind. In ver. 8 he continues the series of reflections 
already begun, uninterruptedly. “ But thus writes 
no forger—so after a plan, yet so spontaneously, ” 
(Wiesinger). Obviously, after what has here been 
said, the design of the Apostle is now clear, It is 
not enough for him that Timothy himself preach the 
truth purely and plainly; he must also have a care 
that it be transmitted and preserved in its purity and 
plainness, To this end, all the admonitions occur- 
ring here, serve. Timothy has heard the Apostle’s 
word among many witnesses, 3:4 roAAGy paprtt- 
pwv; properly, intervenicntibus multis testibus—under 
the interposition ; t. ¢., here, tn presence of many 
witnesses (Winer, Gramm., p. 388). That which 
he also must transmit is, in a certain respect, no 
longer a private possession, but has become already 
common property. This shall he entrust to faith. 
fal men; and now so much the more, since it is his 
intention (chap. iv. 19) to quit Ephesus, and to go 
to Panl, “ Anteguam isthine ad me proficiscare ;” 
Bengel. By miorots dvSpémois, we do not under- 
stand faithful in general (although it is self-evident 
that this is presupposed), but true, reliable men, who 
can guard well, and wisely administer the committed 
trast (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2, 7, 25).—Who shall be 
able. Not a new quality added to the foregoing, 
but, as often, ofrives in the sense of gutppe quit apii 
erunt—to teach others also; in other words, to 
set forth again to others, for their instruction and 
edification, the gospel which they themselves have 
first heard. We cannot possibly see here anything 
else, than that by érdépovs we must think of the 
members of the congregation, and not of teachers. 
The idea that Timothy—as Paul had done—should 
gather pupils around him, and that these again 
should train pupils, so that in the community an 
order (stam) of apostolic men might continue 
which could devote itself to the unimpaired trans- 
mission of apostolical doctrine (Huther), appears to 
us to be thrust into the text, and, when clearly and 
consistently developed, to lead either to the notion 
of a sort of esoteric doctrine, or to point to the 
Roman Catholic theory of tradition.—(“ The things 
agreed on, and consented to by all the other Apos- 
Ues, do thou commit to able men, and appoint them 
as bishops to the several churches under thee; 80 
Dr. Hammond, “I think there is no foundation for 
all this in the text;” Whitby, in loco.—E. H.]—We 
avoid this difficulty when we simply so interpret the 
exhortation, that Timothy should care for the trans- 
mission and confirmation of the gospel in the con- 
gregation, through other qualified teachers (Zehr- 


organe 

Ver, 38. ‘Thou therefore endure ... of Jesus 
Christ. After what has just been said, the Apostle 
proeeeds farther to the express exhortation to suffer 
for the cause of the Lord. Zvyxaxowddyoov, suffer 
wit/,; the true reading, ins of the Recepta, od 
ety coy; Which, through the superfluous 
repetition of the ob ody (ver. 1), gives a flat, cum- 
brous sense. The word xaxowadeiy (comp. ver. 9, 
and chap. iv. 5) is also often used, by the classical 
writera, of the fatigues, burdens, and deprivations 
which are connected with military service. Under 
three distinct figures the Apostle now places before 


Timothy his Christian calling. The first is that of 
a soldier, Serving, as such, under the banner of 
Jesus, he must feel bound partly to endurance and 
partly to abstinence. Tertuty., Ad Martyres, cap 
3, p. 138, Edit. Rigalt: “Nemo miles ad bellum cum 
delicits venit, sed de papilionibus itis et sub- 
strictis, ubt omnis durttia, imbonilas et insuavitas 
consistit,” Also elsewhere, 1 Tim. i. 18; vi. 12; 
1 Cor. ix. 7; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5; and especially in 
Eph, vi, 12-18, is the same figure employed by the 


Apostle, 
Ver. 4. No man... that he may please 
him that, &c. As the soldier, especially when in 


active service—é orparevduevos—must bear more 
than others, so, still further, has he less freedom 
than others to do everything he may wish. *Euwaé 
xerat signifies, especially, entanglement in something 
hindering and obstructing (comp. 2 Peter ii. 20). 
By xpaypareia: (comp. Luke xix. 13), we must not 
think exclusively of lawsuits, but especially of busi- 
ness affairs, and generally of all those occupations 
which the support of daily life renders necessary, but 
which also are wholly irreconcilable with a faithful 
fulfilment of the duties of a soldier. Amongst the 
ancients, the uunatural combination of one line of 
activity with another was forbidden by positive lawa, 
Amsros, De Offc., libr. 1, says: “ Qué imperatori 
militat, a susceplionibus litium, actu negotiorum 
dtu vendittone mercium hibetur humanis 
egibus,”—‘* He who fights for the Imperator, is pro- 
hibited by human laws from litigation, the pursuit of 
forensic affairs, the sale of merchandise.” [ Afililares 
viros civiles curas arripere prohibemus. Quoted by 
Whitby.—E. H.]—The sole calling of the orpariérns 
is that, through the faithful performance of his duties, 
he please the commander, ry arparodoyhrayri; %. ¢., 
the commander-in-chief. The Catholic Church (Ro- 
man) has interpreted this prescript literally, in that 
it has forbidden the clergy, peremptorily, a certain 
number of unclericul occupations (see Watrer’s 
Kirchenrecht, 5th ed., Bonn, 1831, p. 898). On the - 
other hand, upon the Protestant side, the following 
application was characteristically given to this pas- 
sage by Melanchthon: “ Jta vult ministrum Evan- 
getit totum servire propria vocationt et non ingerere 
se in alienos, tn tonem politicam. Non 
habeat minister Evangelti alterum pedem tn templo, 
allerum in curia.” (“So he wishes the minister of 
the gospel to serve in his own vocation unreservedly, 
and not to engage in outside affairs, in political man- 
agement, Let not the minister of the gospel have 
one foot in the temple and the other in the curta.”) 
If we ask in what way the Apostle himself has, in 
his own example, explained this his prescript, then 
it becomes plain that it must be understood not 
absoluté, but cum grano salis. Paul also, while 
working with his hands, has eaten his own bread 
(Acts xx. 34; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 76., ix. 6); and cer- 
tainly he will not have given this counsel to Timothy 
unconditionally. But, assuredly, epecial tact and 
wisdom are nec so to manage the inevitable 
cares and occupations which daily life brings with it, 
that the cause of the kingdom of God shall be there- 
by in no wise injured, but rather can gain advantage 
from their results; as was the case actually with 
Paul himself, who found occasion, in his own activ- 
ity, to set forth his example to the community for 
imitation (see 2 Thess. iii. 6-9), 

Ver. 5. And if a man also strive for mas- 
teries, yet is he not crowned except he strive 
lawfully. The Apostle develops now, yet farther, 
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-the same thought in the form of a second figure. 
To strive, is not synonymous here with orparevecSau, 
but is an expression borrowed from the Greeks 
(&2Aciy), to which he alludes also in 1 Cor. ix. 24 
and 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8 (comp. Heb. xii. 1). It is not 
enough, he wishes to say, that a man shall himself 
only take part in the contest, indifferent how, in 
other respects, he carries himself; but, chiefly and 
before all that he conduct himself according to the 
laws of battle, since without this he can lay no claim 
to the honor of being crowned. He who fights 
against the laws of the contest, forfeits his crown ; 
vouluos &2Afoy = conformably to the laws. The 
specific, not tropical sense, is as follows: The minis- 
ter of the gospel dare not arbitrarily exempt himself 
from this or that portion of his task, or even direct 
his activity according to his own discretion ; not the 
bias of his own heart, but the will of the Lord alone 
must be his standard; so that, without this, it is im- 
possible for him to hope for His approval and recog- 
nition. 

Ver. 6. The husbandman that laboreth 
must be first partaker of the fruits. The third 
figure, borrowed from the husbandman, develops 
once more the same idea, though in a measure, in- 
deed, upon another side. Here, too, there is no 
promise (De Wette), but an exhortation, grounded 
upon a comparison with the yewpyds. Komiérra is 
put forward with emphasis, for a proof that the 
Apostle is speaking of a privilege which is accorded 
exclusively to the laboring, but in no wise to the 
not-laboring husbandman. There must be work 
especially with persistent exertion, if one will—what 
every husbandman naturally wishes—actually gather 
the fruits of his field. The question only is, in what 
sense mxp@roy is to be taken, and with what this 
adverb is to be combined. Not in the sense of 
tta demum (Heinrichs; also the Dutch translation) ; 
as little as an hyperbaton = ry -yewpydy xom@yra 
xpQ@roy, «.7.A.; but that also it be connected with 
peraAauBdvey, and considered equivalent to jirst, 
before all others. The Apostle will say, finally, not 
every husbandman, but he only who labors with 
assiduity, must first, before all others, enjoy the 
fruits of his Jabor. If, consequently, Timothy will 
claim this privilege for himself, there must be un- 
remitting toil upom his part; just as above, in ver. 5, 
his coronation was made dependent upon lawfully- 
conducted contests. That, for the teacher, the right 
of a suitable support upon the part of the commu- 
nity exists, is without doubt a Pauline thought (see 
ea ix. 7, ef seg.); this, nevertheless, is not taught 

re. 

Ver. 7. Consider what I say, &c. Accord- 
ing to De Wette, this exhortation is apparently super- 
fluous, since the foregoing comparisons were easy 
for Timothy to understand, ‘But the sense of 
the verse is not meant to enlighten the understand- 
ing of Timotheus as to the meaning of the mcta- 
phors, but as to the personal application of them ;” 
Conybeare and Howson. Hence, also, it is not 
necessary to adopt the notion (Mosheim, Michaclis), 
that some secret sense lies hidden under the fore- 
going comparisons.—And the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things. This reminder is 
here all the more appropriate, since an unspiritual 
understanding of the prescripts of the Apostle, xara 
jnréy, not xara Sidvovay, was certainly possible, but 
not desirable for the community. For the rest, 
these words, although they refer exclusively to the 
foregoing, maxe nevertheless an appropriate transi- 


tion to what follows (vers. 8-18); in which versce 
the Apostle names various motives which should de. 
termine Timothy to the true fulfilment of the dut; 
which hitherto had been pressed upvn his heart. 

Ver. 8. Remember that Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, raised from the dead, ic. 
First motive: remembrance of the rvaurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Paul directs the view of his friend 
and pupil back to that great event which is the 
foundation of all faith and of all hope of Christians 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 12-20). He should hold Jesus 
Christ in remembrance (here, where there is occa- 
sion to speak of the Lord as an Atslorical person, 
not the name of office—Christ—but the individuel 
name—Jesus—stands first), not in general, but here 
especially the risen from the dead (éyeyeruévor, not 
éyepSévra). Through the addition, of the sed of 
David (comp. Rom. i. 3), not the lowliness of the 
person of the Lord, also not His Afessianie diy. 
ni‘y (Huther), but simply His human descent, His 
origin is denoted, and truly, indeed, with indirect 
‘“ polemic” against the docetic error of false teach- 
ers; and upon this circumstance special stress is 
laid, because Timothy could perceive from it that 
Jesus Christ, although man of flesh and blood as he 
himself, nevertheless was raised from the dead; and 
this could contribute, amid the feeling of his own 
weakness, to his consolation and encouragement. 
“ Hane unam genealogiam a Timotheo vult attendi, 
que argumento est Jesum esse Christum ;" Bengel. 
—Aocording to my gospel (comp. Rom. ii. 16; 
xvi. 25; 1 Tim. i. 11). That Paul is thinking here 
of the gospel of Luke (Jerome, Baur), is wholly u- 
proven. Not without indirect polemic against the 
preaching of those who do not place the resurrection 
of the Lord in the forefront, or who reject it de 
cidedly, Paul speaks here so expressly of it, since 
his train of thought occasions bim now, in what fol 
lows immediately, to speak of his own person. 

Ver. 9. Wherein I suffer trouble . . . unto 
bonds. A second motive for Timothy. He should 
direct his look not only backwards, but also around 
him, to the example of his own teacher and fellow- 
soldier.— Wherein ; for the sake of which—the go» 
pel—¢y §, “cujus annuntiandi munere defungens ;” 
Beza.—I suffer, xnaxoxaSe (comp. ver. 38).—Eres 
unto bonds, péxpt Seouev. His present bonds are 
the ull/imus terminus ad , whither his suffering 
has gone on until now (comp. Phil. ii. 8), péxo 
Savarov.—As an evil-doer. ‘‘ Jfalum passionis, 
ac st ssisect malum actionis ;” Bengel. The 
word xaxoipyos, which occurs besides only in the 

ospel of Luke (chap. xxiii. 39), sounds very well in 
the mouth of the Apostle, who had so fine a feeling 
for honor and shame, just to express the nature of 
his own position ; and this so much the more, since, 
at the latest, his case had taken an unfavorable tun 
(comp. chap. iv. 16, 17).—But the word of God 
is not bound. Parenthesis, in which the Aposte 
gives account of what serves especially for his et- 
couragement amid his heavy sorrows.— The word of 
God ; designation of the gospel, specially upon the 
side of its Divine origin (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13); not 
of the Holy Scriptures in general, nor of the Divine 
promises in particular.—Js not bound, od Séderer 
Antithesis to his own imprisoned estate, tpexé (2 
Thess, iii, 1), The is preached in spite of the 
imprisonment of Paul, not through himself (as De 
Wette explains, while he appeals for his interpreta 
tion to Acta xxviii. $1, for we have to do here with 
the second imprisonment), but through others. 
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Ver. 10. Therefore... glory. <A: rovro; 
therefore, because the word of God is not bound, 
The unimpeded course of the gospel is to the Apos- 
tle a new proof of its all-embracing power; and the 
thought inspires him to suffer willingly for a cause 
which otherwise might seem lost, The additional 
clause, for the elect’s sake, must thence be un- 
derstood not as a new ground, but as a more definite 
statement, By the éxAexrol, we must think here 
exclusively just as little of those to whom the gospel 
is not yet preached, as of those who have already 
received it (comp. Titus i. 1). The conception is 
rather to be taken generally. For their sukes he 
endures all. ‘Yxoudyw denotes not only passive 
endurance, but steadfastness, as of a soldier on the 
attack of the enemy (Wiesinger). It is not so evi- 
dent what the Apostle means thereby, when he adds 
yet, that they may also obtain the salvation 
which isin Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 
They also, wal a’rof; as now already the Apostle 
himself, upon his part, was conscious of the owrnpla 
in Christ. It is nevertheless a question, in what way 
the sorrow of the Apostle could serve to the further- 
ance of the samne end with the éxAexrof. That he 
regarded his own suffering as in no way sin-extin- 
guishing, requires indeed no special mention. The 
view, further also, that he wishes only to express the 
salutary influence which the consideration of his 
Sroyovh would exert upon the éxAexroi (De Wette, 
Hather), will not fairly satisfy us, Certainly it is 
better, if we paraphrase his thoughts thus: that he, 
amid all the burdens of his calling, endured, without 
yielding up the high task of his life, that thereby 
the elect of God might be partakers of the cwrnpia 
in Christ, through his persevering, continued preach- 
ing (comp. Acts xiii, 48). This owrnpla is here 
united with ita highest reach—uerd 8d&ys aiwvlov. 
“Cum glorid aternd. Hoe finis est salutis, quam 
in Christo consequimur, salus enim nostra est, Deo 
vieere, que incipit a regeneratione nostra, absolvitur 
autem a nostra liberatione, quum nos Deus ex 
mortals vite erumnis eductos in regnum suum col- 
ligit, Ad kane salutem accedit participatio calestis 
pet divines gloria. a de ut Christi gratiam 
anplificaret, nomen @terne gloria saluts apposuit ;” 
Calvin.—{‘* With eternal glory. This is the reach of 
the salvation which we obtain in Christ. For our 
ealvaticn is to live to God, which begins from our 
Tegeneraticn, but is completed in our full deliver- 
ance when Gud gathers us from the calamities of our 
mortal life into His kingdom. Participation of 
heavenly and so of divine glory happens to this sal- 
vation, Therefore, that he may magnify the grace 
of Christ, he adds the name of eternal glory to sal- 
Yation.”” 

Ver. 11. It is a faithful saying, &c. Finally, 
the Apostle adduces a third motive. He directs the 
look of Timothy forward to the results which are 
connected in the future as well with the faithfulness 
as with the unfaithfuluess of the servant of Christ. 
Faithful is the word, aust not, as 1 Tim. iv. 9, be 
referred to the preceding, but, as 1 Tim. i. 15, to the 
onmediately following. The Apostle strengthens a 
general thought, and ydp is equivalent to indeed, 
“ The recent interpreters consider the following sen- 
tences, corresponding to cach other, as strophes from 
a church hymn, respecting which, again as before, 

more can be said than that the passage 
answers thoroughly well for a hymn, but it cannot 
be proved to have been tak.n from onc;” (Mat- 
thies), But if, now, th: word: do not constitute a 


portion of an old Christian church song, surely they 
deserve to be employed as the text of a Christian 
hymn.—F'or if we be dead with (him), we — 
shall also live with (him). A genuine Pauline 
thought, It is known how (amongst other places, 
Rom. vi.) the whole Christian life is comprehended 
under the category of a dying and rising again with 
Christ, Not only the outward resemblance, but also 
the personal fellowship of the Christian with the 
Lord, is here meant; and, indeed, he speaks of a 
death and life in a spiritual sense, not in # pure 
natural sense. Yet the spiritual dying must cer- 
tainly attain to such height, that we must be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to renounce our natural life for 
the sake of the Redcemer; while, on the other hand, 
the true spiritual life which is enjoyed here in conse- 
quence of that spiritual dying with Him (mitst: rbens) 
issues in a personal participation of the blessed life 
in eternity. 

Ver, 12, If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with (him). (Comp. Rom. viii. 17; Eph. ii. 6.) 
Not suffering wholly in general, but with Him, ovy 
avrg, is here meant, Reigning with Him is some- 
what the same with the phrase, “to reign in life” 
(Rom. v. 17), when, indeed, the Messiali’s kingdom 
shall be revealed in its full glory.—On the other 
hand, if we deny (him), he also will deny us. 
Perhaps an allusion to the Lord’s own words, Matt. 
x. 88; Mark viii. 38; to which also 2 Peter ii. 1; 
Jude 4, seem to hint. To deny Christ, is, in gen- 
eral, to be ashamed of Him by word or deed. Here, 
with special reference to the work of the minister of 
the gospel, to be ashamed, through fear of men, to 
confess Him freely. He who is guilty of this, finds 
his sentence already recorded (Matt. vii. 23). 

Ver. 18. If we believe not, &.; nut in gen- 
eral, but are unfaithful to our holy calling, and to 
the vows made before the Lord. That condition is 
meant, indeed, which constitutes the ground of the 
denial of the Lord just referred to. “ Si abnegamus ; 
ore, st non credimus: corde ;”" Bengel.—Yet he 
abideth faithful (comp. Rom, iii. 8, 4). He will 
not, as we in like case, become untrue to Himself. 
For he cannot deny himself (see Critical re- 
marks), It is a gross misunderstanding to interpret 
this last reminder as a word of ¢ ion in any 
such sense as this :—if we, from weakness, are un- 
faithful, we may calm ourselves with the thought 
that He will not break His word; and that, notwith- 
standing it, His faithfulness to us will be forever 
confirmed. In a certain sound sense this thought is 
certainly true; but the connection of the discourse 
here plainly shows that the Apostle will warn with 
emphasis, and, in other words, will say: Fancy not, 
if thou art unfaithful, that the Lord’s punishment 
will fail, He is just as faithful in His threatenings 
as in His promises, He remains ever like Himself, 
and can also just as little endure the unfaithful, as 
He can allow the faithful to go unrewarded (comp. 
Heb. ii. 3; John iii. 20). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The prescript of the Apostle in ver. 2 is sps- 
cially weighty on this account, because a very sig- 
nificant hint is given for the true relation between 
Scripture and tradition. Certainly it is true that an 
apostolic tradition existed before and also apart from 
the New Testament; so that, in a certain respect, it 
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ean be said that the Church has not to thank Scrip- 
ture for its origin, but was established independently 
of it. It was this truth which orthodox Protestant 
theologians have only too often forgotten, but which 
has been handled, amongst othera, by Lessing, with 
power and good success, On the other side, it is 
als) equally certain that we would not know and 
authenticate purely the apostolic tradition, if, early, 
a Scripture had not been at hand, in which it was 
deposited, and unless this Scripture were the neces- 
sary corrcclive, by which all that presents itself to us 
as tradition must be proved, and also according to 
which it must become ever modified.* In the gos- 
pel of John (chap. xxi, 23), we have the earliest 
proof in point—bow impure tradition already in the 
earliest age would become, were it not fastened in 
Scripture, and even explained thereby. The pub- 
licity which the Apostle here palpably claims for the 
pure transmission of his original doctrine, stands, 
“oreover, in noticeable contrast over against the 
reil of the mysterious, in which false teachers fre- 
quently envelop their doctrines. 

2. As the threefold figure of the soldier, the 
athlete, and the husbandman, presents to view the 
culling and the burdens in the life of the minister of 
the gospel, so also the calling of each individual 
Christian, at all times and in all places, admits easily 
its reapplication. 

3. The high value which the Apostle attributes 
to the bodily resurrection of the Lord, here and in 
other passages, is, in a remarkable way, in contrast 
with the spiritualistic and indifferentistic evaporiza- 
tion of this chief article of the gospel, on the side 
of the modern speculative rationalism of our days. 

4. “ The word of God is not bound.” Through 
this thought, which is applicable in the widest sense, 
the peculiarity of the gospel in opposition to every 
human institution, even to the law of Moses, is 
devoted, as well also as its rapid and unhindered 
spread is explained ; while its future conquest over 
every, even the greatest obstacle, is guaranteed, 

5. The suffering of the witnesses for Christ was, 
and is at all times, one of the most powerful agen- 
cies fur the furtherance of the gospel (comp. Phil. i. 
12-14; Col. i. 24; 2 Cor. i. 5-7). “The sorrow as 
well as the consolation of a minister of the gospel, 
as of a leader in Christ’s contest, extends to other 
Christians for consolation and welfare. His sorrow, 
in this, that each suffering for Christ, in and with 
Christ, is a victory ; while persistent strength of faith 
in fierce battle overcomes sin and the world in them, 
the spectacle is the consolation of all who behold 
their conflict, and who fight after them. And while 
the witnesses for Christ again are consoled, now also, 
according to the deeper experience of life, a rich 
source of comfort and power streams forth froin 
them into the hearts of others; ’? Gerlach.—Com- 
pare Vinxt’s beautiful essay upon Col. i. 24: “ Le 
Jidéle achevant lee souffrances de Jésus Christ,” in his 
Etudes Evangéliques, pp. 112-146. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What and how the Christian shall suffer for 
Christ.—The holy calling of the minister of the 
Lord: (1.) The extent of this calling (vere. 1-7). 
Presented under figures (a) of the soldier, (5) the 


* (An important principle, well stated. —E. H.} 


athlete, (c) the husbandman; (2.) motives for the 
exercise of this calling (vers, 8-13): (a) a look back 
wards (ver. 8), (5) a look around about one (vera, 9, 
10), (c) a look forwards (vers. 11—-13).—The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the true strength of His own, 
—Even the best Christian needs, like Timothy, con. 
stant strengthening.—Scripture and tradition. —The 
worth and the want of worth of tradition.—The 
Christian teacher a soldier of Christ: (a) The enewy 
against whom, (5) the Leader under whom, es 
weapons with which, (d@) the crown for which he 
strives.—The inevitable, necessary self-denial which 
is bound up with the service of the Lord.—What 
the Christian teacher can learn from the husbend- 
man: (1.) No fruit without labor; (2.) no labor 
without reward.—Hold in remembrance, that Jesus 
Christ is risen from the dead: (1.) Why shall this 
be thought of? This recollection gives power to 
work, to endurance, to conflict, to dying; (2.) how 
shall this be thought of ? Continually, faithfully (in 
a believing spirit), in joyful hope.—The word of 
God is not bound, (1.) to any person who preaches 
it, (2.) to any form in which it is preached, (3.) to 
any time, place, or other circumstance.—The suffer- 
ing of the ministers, the gain of the congregations 
—Through dying to life, through enduring to reign 
ing, through denial to being denied.—The thought 
of the faithfulness of the Lord an inestimable con- 
solation for His own, but likewise a most earnest 
warning.—The great antithesis and the inner con- 
nection between the this-side and the beyond-side in 
Christian life. —The higher the calling, so much the 
heavier the responsibility. — He who will win the 
highest, must also venture the highest.—The faith- 
fulness of the Lord not bound to our upfaithfel 


ess. 

Srarke: Bibl. Wiirt.: Christians must not only 
stand by Divine truth, but they must do their utmost 
that it be transmitted to posterity, upon which 
account they should support churches and 
and should help care for their preservation (2 Thes 
iii, 1).—CramEr: Beautiful evidence of three main 
articles of the Christian faith: that Christ is tree 
man, born of the seed of David, was really dead, and 
is really risen from the dead (Luke xxiv. 6, 7)— 
Hepixcer: The suffering and glory of Christ in 
common with His members.—It belongs to the my+ 
tery of the cross of Christ, that, the more purely sny 
one preaches it, the more persecution, or at 
evil report of the doctrine, he experiences on & 
count of it—QuxsnxL: Happy, and eternally | 
ous, are different.—That God gives eternal life to 
them who, for the sake of Christ, die the martyrs 
death, no one doubts; but that every Christian 8 
under obligation to die with Christ through the mor- 
tifying of his own pleasures and desires, and to pat 
to death his former sins through the martyrdom of 
penitence, is not believed, and yet it must be be 
lieved just as much as the other. 

Hxvsxer: God has formed for Himself, oat of 
weak and despised ones, the strongest instruments. 
—No human power can suppress the word of God, 
or hinder its course.—No rejected person will be 
able to complain to the Lord, and say He has not 
kept His word. . 

Lisco: What adorns the minister of Chria?— 
Be faithful even unto death.—The picture of a good 
soldier of Christ: (1.) His quality (vers, 1-7); (*) 
his encouragements and strenthenings (vers. 8-13} 
—Wholly to Christ do we belong in life, suffering, 
and dying.—OF the conflict and of the crown of the 
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Christian.—Patmer: The entire pericope, as an ad- | the strange land into which we are introduced ? (8. 
monition to Christians, confirmed.—Scuréper: The | what efaf is thereby given into our hands ?—Ver. 8, 
confirmation solemuity a farewell solemnity: (1.) | appropriate especially to the Festival of Easter, or 
What is the home we thereby leave? (2.) what is ' the Sunday following. 


Vv; 


Directions to Timothy how he may become further efficient in the preservation 
of the truth, and iu his conflict with error. 


Cn. IT, 14-26. 


14 Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord’ 
that they strive not about words’ to no°* profit, bud to the subverting of the 
15 hearers. Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
16 not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. But shun [the] profane 
and vain babblings: for they will increase unto more ungodliness [for they will 
17 fall into a greater measure of ungodliness]. And their word will eat as doth a 
18 canker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus; Who concerning the truth have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past already; and overthrow the faith of 
19 some. Nevertheless, the foundation of God‘ standeth sure [the firm foundation 
of God standeth], having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
Let every one that nameth the name of Christ al Lord]* depart from iniquity. 
20 But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
21 of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man 
therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified," 
22 and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work. Flce also 
youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with [all ?]’ them 
23 that call on the Lord out of 2 pure heart. But [the] foolish and unlearned ques- 
24 tions avoid, knowing that they do gender strifes. And the [a] servant of the 
Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient [of evil], 
25 In meekness° instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging [in reference to the knowledge] 
26 of the truth; And ¢hat they may recover themselves [awake to soberness] out 
of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will. 


fess to a prefcrence for this latter arrangement, eig ov8., «.7.A.—E. H. 

* Ver. 14.—{The critical editions, and the Sin., read ¢wi.—E. H.) 

4 Ver. 19.—{r. Geav. Sin., Te xupiov.—E. H. 

6 Ver. 19.—{A. C. A. G., Tischondorf, Lachmann, Cod. 8in., «vplov instead of Xpeorov.—E. Ti.) 

© Ver. 21.— has a connecting cai after yytachévoy, which is omitted properly by the critical editors ; 
omitted also in the Sin. 

T Ver, 22.—{ Lachmann, on the st of A. C. G., has wdyrey after perd.—E. HH.] ; 

8 o ay ane s, t, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sin.; in fact, the Recepfa is cntiroly oxooptional 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14, Of these things put them iu re- 
membrance, raira broulyynoxe. With these words 
a new part of the Epistle begins, which runs through 
to the end of this chapter. If the Apostle, in the 
first half of the second chapter, exhort Timothy to 
patient suffering, now he rouses him to vigorous 
action, communicates directions to him on the 
manner and way in which especially he shall act 
egainst false teachers, The beginning of the admo- 


nition refers back to vers. 11-13, since the recollec- 
tion of the great judgment in the glorious appearing 
of the Lord is preéminently fitted to hold any one 
back from every insignificant strife of words, The 
question whether the immediately following words, 
Sianaprupsuevos evdmiov rod xuplov, belong to the 
preceding, or to the following 2} Acyouaxeiy, do- 
pends upon another, viz., whether the reading here 
of the Recepta be genuine, or whether, with A. C., 
Vulgat., Ital., &th., and the Latin church-fathers, 
we must read Aoyoudye:; which last reading Lach 
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mann also has adopted, and Matthies and Huther 
defended. In this event, the words S:auapr. évdax. 
rou «up. must be referred to éwouluynoxe. We 
believe, nevertheless, that the usual reading, pw} 
Acyopaxeiy, as well on account of the number as of 
the weight of the witnesses, deserves the preference, 
and that this latter was what Timotby should testify 
to his hearers, éydx:ow rot xuplov. The admonition, 
not to strive about words, was more appropriate 
and necessary for the surroundings of Timothy, than 
for Timothy himself. The Aoyouaxfa: (1 Tim. vi. 4) 
were much sought after and liked by the heresiarchs 
of those days, since, through their dexterity in dis- 
putation, they endeavored to win for themselves the 
rcputation of deep thinkers and forcible rhetoricians ; 
against which fully, and the obscuration connected 
with it, the Apostle has already, earlier, declared 
himself (1 Cor. i. 17). The desire to engage in such 
controversies could easily enough transfer itself from 
the false teachers to the congregation, in which event 
it must feel itself impelled naturally to enter the lists 
in behalf of some party, and it is in so far forth not 
necessary to consider this exhortation as directed 
exclusive'y to a teacher. The reason why Paul op- 
poses this perversion with so great emphasis, appears 
from what immediately follows: to no profit, but 
to the subverting of the hearers. This is also 
an oppositional addition of an entire proposition, in 
which the foregoing exhortation is enforced through 
a more definite statement of the nature and result 
of the said Aoyouaxety. It does not breed the slight- 
est advantage (xpfhomos only here; comp. the (nr#- 
wes avodedcis x. pdraso, Titus iii, 9), but, on the 
contrary, direct harm, since it calls forth just the 
reverse of the desired olxo8ouh. Karaorpoph = 
xagalpeois (2 Cor. xiii. 10), subversion, perversion, 
corruption, since in this way only vanity and caprice 
are awakened, and schism is nourished, which in- 
deed is not the conscious aim, but is, nevertheless, 
the inevitable result (éx}) of the deplorable Acyo- 
paxety. 

Ver. 15. Study to... which needeth not 
to be ashamed. After the Apostle has now point- 
ed out to Timothy the evils he has to contend with 
in his sphere of action, he tells him what he must, 
in his own person, seek to accomplish.—Study, 
orovsacoy; be zealously affected thereto. ‘ Ver. 
bum conveniens characteri totiua epistole ;” Ben- 
gel—To show thyself approved unto God. 
Adximuos = spectatus, probatus; to be taken here 
absoluté, not to be connected with the following 
épydrny. Wapacrijica re eg (comp. Rom. vi. 18, 
16), not only = eddpecrov elva: rG¢ Geg, but so that 
he become manifest to God a8 8éxiuos. In what 
character he must address himself to the service of 
God, appears from the words which immediately fol- 
low: a workman, &c. ‘Epydrns, also Phil. iii. 2; 
2 Cor. xi. 13, is used of labor in the field of the 
kingdom of God. ’Averaloxuvros, he who is not 
ashamed of His cause (comp. Phil. i. 20; 1 John ii. 
28); strictly, barefaced, impudent ; hence, one who 


does not expect confusion. ‘Cut sua ipsius con- 
scicntia nullum pudorem inculiat.” Others explain: 


one who, without being ashamed of himself, comes 
forward freely for the cause of the Lord, as in chap. 
1. 8, which explanation is less supported by the con- 
ext than the foregoing —Rightly dividing the 
word of truth. <A more precise designation of 
the laborer “approved unto God,” which has made 
much trouble for the interpreters of every age. The 
word of truth can be, naturally, nothing else than 


was not fit to rise,” &c.; Whitby. 


the gospel which Timothy preached. ’OpScrouciy, 
rec'e secare ; strictly, to cut in the true directi 
In respect, now, of the question in bow far this con- 
ception can be applied to the Adyos rijs dAndeles, 
we must certainly agree with De Wette, when 
he says that, without proof from usage, men 
have had in their minds the dissection of an 
animal offered in sacrifice, or of the cutting up 
of bread upon the part of the olxévouos. His own 
view, however, that the metaphor is borrowed 
originally from ploughing, admits just as little of 
satisfactory proof as the other supposition, that 
the figure is taken from the work of the carpenter 
(Conybeare and Howson). It was likewise entirely 
arbitrary when certain church-fathers (Chrysostom, 
(cumenius, Theophylact) were pleased to hare 
thought of the cutting off of what was foreign, or 
of false teachers; and, least of all, is there any 
ground here (Calovius, Olshausen) for supposing that 
the correct distinction between the law and the 
gospel is enjoined. If we weigh all maturely, De 
Wette’s interpretation will, in the end, have the 
most in its behalf (comp. xa:voropeiy, nova via ince 
dere). As the farmer, when he cuts crooked fur 
rows, injures his field, so also the minister of the 
word, who docs not rightly deal with it. That also 
which Paul bere desires of Timothy, is just the re 
verse of the xawnActew roy Adyov Tov Ceo (Gal. iL 
14; 2 Cor. ii. 17); and the old church-fathers were 
in so far forth right when they used, now and then, 
dpSoroula in the sense of dpSo8otla. In any event, 
there is hcre an opposition to Aeterodidaskalia, 00 
prescript for the practical conduct of Timothy, which 
must be wholly adjusted to the word of God. 

Ver. 16. But shun ... unto more ungodll. 
ness. Of profane, empty chattering (see Observ. on 
1 Tim. vi. 20)—Shun, xepitorago, avoid ; strictly, 
go out of the way of (comp. Titus iii. 9). Why we 
must go out of the way of this, the immediately fol- 
lowing phrase shows: for they will increase 
unto more [fall into a greater measure of | ur 
godliness. “AceBelas is to be understood here 2 
genitive, dependent upon éx! wAeioy ; and the entire 
expression is to be considered not merely a warning, 

ut also a prophecy, as chap. iii. 18. The Apostle 
speaks of error itself, not of loose babbling (Luther), 
and especially shows how apparently pure theoretic 
error has nevertheless a pernicious practical tendency. 

Ver. 17. And their word will eat as doth 
a canker. “The blessed Luther has p 
ydyypauva by cancer (Krebs), but it signifies a still 
more miserable evil; because he who is afilicted 
with cancer can still nevertheless preserve his life 
from ten to twenty years; but he who is smitten 
with gangrene dies in a few hours, if the limb 
wherein the disease is be forthwith not cut off; for 
it deprives one limb after another of life and sens® 
tion, through the entire body. The Greeks call this 
disease, usually, opdxeAoy, and amongst us it 
named gangrene” (kalte Brand); Starke. The 
tertium comparationis is the extensive and intensivé 
spread of the disease in the body of the entire cot 
gregation. Jerome, in the Commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians: ‘‘ Doctrina perversa ab 
uno incipiens; viz duos aut tres primum in exordio 
auditores invenit, sed atim cancer if tn cor. 
pore.°—Hymeneus and Philetus. [‘‘ That these 
two were Gnostic teachers, none of the ancients do 
insinuate: nor did the Gnostjcs teach that the 
‘resurrection was past already,’ but that the flesh 
We should be 
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cautious in making assertions about Gnosticism in 
the apostolic age. The Gnostic temper was in being 
then, but how much of it had come to the surface 
under a distinctly Christian form is still an obscure 
mater. Cf. Gipson, vol. i, chap. 15; Baur, Christ- 
liche Gnosis, p. 36 #99.—E. H.] Hymeneus, men- 
tioned also in 1 Tim. 1, 20, remained in his error; 
the other (an ordinary nomen proprium, see Wet- 
stein on the place) is not known farther. 

Ver. 18. Who concerning the truth have 
erred, ofrives wep) thy dAfSaayv horéxncay; lit- 
erally, who, in respect of the truth, have missed the 
way (De Wette); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 21 (dcroxeiv; 
strictly, to lose or miss the good). Wherein the 
core of their error consisted, the Apostle stutes in 
the words: saying that the resurrection is 
past already. The resurrection can only be the 
resurrection of the dead bodies, which Paul, upou 
the ground of our Lord’s own words (John v. 28, 
29), teaches us to expect at the end of the pres- 
ent dispensation, simultaneously with the personal 

rousia of the Lord (see 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 1 

hesa. iv. 13-18). It is also in the meanwhile evi- 
dent, from 1 Cor. xv. 12, that already, very early, in 
the congregution, there were persons to whom this 
apustolic doctrine was offensive, and who either de- 
nied it, or, through a false spiritualism, avvided it. 
The view (Baur) is consequently wholly superfiuous,* 
that there is here a pointed reference to Marcion, 
which, in that case, still further, would be a proof 
against the genuineness of the Epistle. In so far as 
we can learn the very earliest Gnosticism from the 
genuine Epistles of ‘Paul, the view contains noth- 
ing improbable that already in the Apostle’s time, 
at Ephesus and other places, false teachers ap- 
peared, who understood, what the gospel teaches of 
a resurrection in the specific sense, of a spiritual 
resurrection to some higher gnosis, or also to a new 
life in fellowship with Christ, and misapplied perhaps 
even expressions of the Apostle, as Rom. vi. 8; Eph. 
i. 6, and other passages, for the purpose. They found, 
indeed, amongst the Essenes and Therapeutw, and 
still more amongst the Sadducees, manifold points of 
contact, and they stood, through their morbid ideal- 
ism, in principial opposition to the healthy and 
vigorous realism of the apostolic preaching [ Predigt 
= xpvyua, the thing preached.—E, H.], while they 
also ov w the faith of some. The hope 
of the future resurrection was indeed an essential 
factor of the Christian faith, and Paul always laid 
the greatest stress upon it (comp., ¢.g., Acts xxiv, 
15). The denial of the future resurrection must also 
lead to a perversion of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, which had already taken place, and shake 
to its foundations the whole fabric of the Chris- 
tian faith (dvarpéwew, Vulg., labefactare), especially 
amongst the duadeis and dornpixro, of whom there 
is mention in 2 Peter iii. 16.¢ 

Ver. 19. Nevertheless, the foundation of 
God, &c. “ Paulus ingressus in hane tristem com- 
memorationem de dissipationibus Ecclesice, opponit 
consolationes duos, alteram publicam, alteram perti- 
nentem ad singulos ;” Melanchthon. It is as if the 
Apostle were feeling the need of encouraging him- 


* (Baur liked to find support for his theory of a later 
date for the composition of eome of the Epistles (this 
amngst the rest) in such allusions and hints, often en- 
tirely without reason.—E. H.] 

t (Probably the two errors which our expositor bere 
Rames as se 
tnited.— W 


explanations of this passage should be 


self, together with Timothy, with a nevertheless, like 
that of Asaph (Ps. Ixxiii. 1). The jirm foundation 
of God, however (6 pévrot orepeds Seudrcos rod 
@eov), the hard foundation-stone, the firm foundation 
laid by God Himself. It is incorrect to maintain 
that Seudédsos here = olxfa; rather, the foundation ° 
of the building must be understood, although with 
the firmness of the foundation, the firmness like 
wise of the building itself is secured. Apparently 
the Apostle here refers to the latter, and one can in 
so far forth say that the SeuéAios rod Geod denotes 
nothing else than the congregation founded by God 
Himself. “ But Paul designates this as Senércos, 
not because this expression means in itself a build- 
ing, but in so far as the congregation, as it has been 
established originally by God, forms only the sub- 
structure of the edifice, which is to be gradually 
completed ;” Huther. So all becomes intelligible 
enough; and it is just as useless as it is arbitrary to 
think here, by SeuéAios, of believers in general 
Chrysostom), or of the entire evangelical truth 
Theodoret), or of the doctrine of the resurrection 
Michaelis, Ernesti), or of the decree of election (Cal- 

vin), or of the Divine promises (Ambrose), or, in a 
word, of anything for which the connection, as well 
as the literal meaning of the words, gives a support 
equally feeble—Standeth sure, ‘“Eornxey, not- 
withstanding, and in spite of all human efforts to 
shake or to destroy the building of God.—Having 
this seal, “Exwy rhy ocppayida ratrny. From the 
remote ages, it was the custom to place inscriptions 
upon door-posts, us well also as upon corner-stones 
(comp. Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20; Rev. xxi. 14). In 
other passages, also, the Apostle uses the word 
oppayis in a metaphorical sense; ¢. g., Rom. iv. 1; 
1 Cor. ix. 2; Eph. i. 10. Here, by the same word, 
a superscription is signified which stands legible on 
the Aid. Seuda., whereby the peculiarity of the house 
of God built thereupon is expressed, and also secur- 
ity for its imperishable continuance is given. The 
superscription is twofold (symbolun)—perhaps with 
reference to the two sides of the , each of which 
is furnished with a special motto. The first, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his, by the judg- 
ment of most interpreters, an allusion to Num. xvi. 5, 
LXX : "Eyrw bps robs byras adrov. More proba- 
bly, however, it is a reminiscence of the word of the 
good Shepherd (John x. 14).—And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Ohrist [the Lord] 
depart from iniquity. The second side; accord- 
ing to some, an allusion to Num. xvi. 26, or to Isa. 
lii, 11. A thought so simple and clear requires no 
searching, however, after an Old Testament sympa- 
thetic chord. Zo name the name of the Lord is not 
precisely the same as ¢o eall upon this name for sal- 
vation (Seligkeit = blessedness) (Acts ii, 21), but it 
means, to confess this name as that of Christ, the 
Lord (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3). The invocation of this 
name is completely inseparable from a renunciation 
of unrighteousness, which, of itself, banishes the sin- 
ner from the kingdom of God (Mark vii. 23). ’ASiufa 
includes also here the doctrine of the false teach- 
ers, in so far as this of itself leads to doéBea (see 
ver. 18), The obverse side of the inscription re- 
fers also to the highest consolation of the faithful 
(Bengel: ‘‘ Novi amanter, nec noese desinit, sed 
servat suos”), the reverse side to their 

oly calling ; while the union of the two pithy 

sentences shows that in this way the immovable 
firmness of the building of God, both upon the 
part of Ged and also of men, is secured perfectly 
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Since the Lord knows indeed them that are His, 
eo also, in point of fact, He distinguishes them 
from those who do not belong to Him, and will 
never permit Himself to make any mistake through 
the mere outside of these latter. If every one 
who names His holy name must depart from all 
unrightcousness, then sin can never succeed, even 
when it has already crept into the temple of the 
Lord, in destroying it wholly. A building which 
demands holiness, carries within itself no ground of 
dissolution and overthrow. 

Ver, 20. But in a great house, &c. To the 
question whether, by the great house, we are to 
think here of the whole world, or in particular of the 
Christian Church, Calvin returns the proper answer : 
“ Non convenit inter interpretes, an 68 NG 
Ecclesiam solam, an totum mundum significel. Ac 
conteztus quidem huc potius nos ducit, ut de Ecclesia 


tntelligamus ; neque enim de extraneis disputat Pau- 
lus, sed de ‘pac Bei Jamilia. Quod tamen pronun- 
t.at, generaliter verum est, a aliter eodem 


A postolo ad totum mundum extenditur.”—["“ It is not 
settled amongst interpreters whether ‘ great house’ 
signifies the Church only, or the entire world. And 
the context indeed leads us rather to understand 
it of the Church. For Paul is not discoursing of 
outside mattera, but of the family of God itself. 
Nevertheless, what he declares is true generally, and 
so elsewhere by the same Apostle is applied to the 
whole world”} (Rom. ix. 21). He cxpected, ap- 
parently, from Timothy, the not unnatural objection 
as to why evil, if only here in time, is permitted 
generally within the temple of God, and is not rather 
at once wholly cast forth from it. In the way of 
answer, Paul refers to the fact, that with the com- 
paratively large extension of this building, it cannot 
well be otherwise than in other great houses; in 
other words, that in a community so numerous in 
membership, significant moral diversity amongst its 
individual members must necessarily exist. There is 
no reason for thinking here exclusively of the minis- 
ters of the congregation, since, rather, what is here 
said can be equally well applied to its members, By 
vessels of gold and of silver, we may understand 
the true, the faithful, the eminent teachers and mem- 
bers of the congregation ; by vessels of wood and 
of earth, not the less distinguished, yet who, at the 
xame time, are ever upright believers (it is not neces- 
sary to purify the house of such, ver. 21), but mere 
Christians in name, and false teachers; in other 
words, those who are represented, in the well-known 
parable of the Lord (Matt. xiii.), as the tares among 
the wheat, as the worthless fish in the net. The 
first-named vessels are to honor, the last to dis- 
honor; not of the house nor of the proprietor, but 
only in respect of themselves, in so far as they sub- 
serve an honorable or an ignominious use. The 
Apostle says besides, moreover, in Rom. ix. 21, that 
they have been }romacudva thereto. In both these 
classes, as is manifest from the diverse materials here 
named, there are gradations, whereby before all it 
taust not be overlooked that the first are made of 
imperishable, noble metal, the latter, on the other 
hand, of fragile wood or earthen ware, and are not 
designed for enduring, but only for temporary use, 
after which they are cast aside. How often the visi- 
ble Church is compared by Paul to a building, is 
<nown (comp. upon 1 Tim. iii. 15). 

Ver. 21. If a man therefore purge himself, 
&e. ‘ Hae mundatio non eat desertio congregationia, 
ecd conversio ad Deum;” Melanchthon. The in- 


ward separation from the evil is here denoted, with 
out which there can be no moral purification (comp, 
1 Cor. v. 7).—F'rom these, can only refer to those 
persons in the congregation whom the Apostle, is 
the preceding verse, has described under the 
tive expression, “‘ vessels of wood and earth.” The 
breaking away of all fellowship with these was th 
first requisite, if one would reach the high ideal of 
Christian life set furth in the words that follow.— 
He shall be a vessel unto honor; consequentiy, 
an ornament of the house of God, a living member 
of the congregation, like the good wheat in the 
field and the good fish in the net. The hint here 
given applies, first of all, to Timothy, but then also, 
in a wider sense, to all the members of the congre 
tion.—Sanctified—as belonging to the Lord— 
and) meet for the Master's use [without the 
intervening and (xal); see the critical remark}, 
ESxpnoros, here, as in chap, iv. 11 and Phil. 1), 
good to use, fitted directly for the service of the 
aster, for whose use, indeed, the others also—the 
vessels of wood and earth—serve, but are neverthe 
less prepared only indirectly and temporarily for the 
urpose.—Prepared unto every good work 
(cone. Eph. ii. 10). Prepared for every kind of 
useful service, and also not worthless and unfruitfal 
on the day of the coming of Christ (2 Peter i. 8, 10) 
Ver. 22. Flee also you lusts. Would 
Timothy be a vessel unto honor, then he must no 
only purify himeelf from the corruption withoud 
(4. e., outside of) him, but must do battle also ts 
wardly with that which was impure within bim. In 
this way this exhortation hangs together with the 
foregoing context, without any violence. The youth 
Sul lusis (Vulg., juvenilia desideria) do not consist, 
as some are pl to fancy, in a search after nov- 
elty, or in a propensity to think out new doctrines, 
or to secure approbation for them (vewrepi(en, res 
novas molirt)—an explanation which is just as little 
called for, through the context, as through the needs 
of Timothy—but, as this appears also from the ar 
tithesis which immediately follows, we must think 
here of those lusts which usually make themselves 
felt especially in youth; not merely of sopvela, bat 
more, in a general way (Ambrose), of the voluptats 
mundane, by which, for the most part, we are se 
duced in the first half of our lifetime, to which, also, 
inordinate enjoyment of the senses and an idle honor 
belong.—But follow (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 11) right 
eousness, faith, charity, peace (‘inward fellov- 
pod and concord;” De Wette) with them that 
on the Lord out of a pure heart. The 
words with them do not refer to the earlier dene, 
but to the immediately preceding elpfrny. Timothy 
ought to keep this peace with all who call upon the 
name of the Lord—a qualification of believers, like 
that given in 1 Cor. i, 2. The calling upon the 
name of the Lord is also mentioned in Acts ii. 21; 
Ib, ix. 14; Rom, x. 12, as the peculiarity of the 
confession of Christ.—Out of a pure heart; con- 
trast with the heretical teachers, to whom this was 
wanting (comp. 1 Tim. i. 5). A genuine Christian 
catholicity, which is also enjoined upon Timothy, 
over against all separatistic exclusiveness (sonder 
wesen), The more decidedly he must take his stand 
against certain persons, for the sake of the Lord, 50 
much the more shall he attach himself towards oth- 
ers, with whom he feels united in the great cause. 
Ver, 28, But the foolish and unlearned ques 
tions avoid (comp. 1 Tim. i. 14; vi. 4). Here also 
the (nrfoes are the peculiar mark of the heretical 
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teachers, They are foolish, ywpal (comp. Titus fii. 
9), since they are in themselves groundless and 
weak, and are useless (comp, 2 Tim. iii. 16, where 
the reverse is maintained of the Holy Scriptures) ; 
properly, uneducated, uninstructed ; hence, inapt, 
insipidus, and, in consequence of this, unfit also to 
accomplish any good; yea, as ee from what 
follows, engendering not little evil.—_Knowing that 

a0 gender strifes. Forth from the egoistic 
impulse which lies at the bottom of such (yrfces, 
necessarily spring, sooner or later, paxal. Calvin: 
“Ne ergo nos : itio ad captandum ex tali 
oxentatione gratiam sollicitet, senper nobis occurrat 
hoe Paulé losin, que in maximo pretio hebentur 
questi esse tam insulsas co, quod sint infruc- 
tucea, Deinde malum etiam, quod parere solen’, 

init, nec aliud dictt, quam quod exrperimur quo- 
tilie, eas sctlicet furgandi et digladiandi prabere 
materiem.”—[‘* Lest the ambition, therefore, of pleas- 
ing seduce us to the winning of grace by such osten- 
tation, this saying of Paul often occurs to us, that 
questions which are held in the highest estimation 
are senseless because they are unfruitful. Thus he 
expresses also the evil which they are accustomed to 
bring to light, nor does he say anything else than 
what we daily experience, viz., that they furnish 
material for jangling and quarrelling.”’} 

Ver. 24. And the servant of the Lord must 
not strive. Everything which causes strife and 
contention ia, precisely upon that account, in contra- 
diction with the calling of a minister of Christ, who 
strives not nor cries—whose crying must not be 
heard in the streets (Matt. xii. 19, 20). We scarcely 
need a reminder that the Apostle does not forbid all, 
but only useless and ignoble strife, all actual wrang- 
ling, upon the part of the minister of the gospel 
Lather, short of the mark: Shall not be quarrel- 
som-).—But be gentle unto all (men); #m0s, 
mild, gentle, benevolent, and affectionate, emphatic- 
ally, towards all; not alone towards his associates in 
the faith, but towards those with whom he comes in 
contact—Apt to teach, &d3axricds. Not only apt, 
but always ready to teach all who are willing to 
receive instruction from him.—Patient [of evil], 

s; tolerans malorum (comp. Book of Wis- 
dom, chap. ii. 19). It is not used here in respect of 
troubles generally, but for the designation of patience 
under every opposition, upon the part of men, as is 
clear from what follows immediately, 

Ver. 25. In meekness. A farther exposition 
of the manner and way in which Timothy should 
exhibit the temper just enjoined. Jn meekness, év 
wpaérnri; incorrectly joined by Luther to the pre- 
ceding verse. —Instructing those that oppose 

es. The dyrid:arwSduero: here designated 
are, naturally, no personal opponents of Timothy; 
not, farther, unbelievers in general, but the false 
teachers who, principially and diametrically, resisted 
the pure doctrine of the Apostle, together, perhaps, 
With such members of the congregation as were led 
away through them. These must he teach, and, by 
this teaching, ascertain if God peradventure will 
give them tance. The conversion of those 
in the opposition ( Widersacher) should be also the 
supreme object of his teaching ; an object the attain- 
ment of which is in the highest degree difficult, but 
not in any way hopeless. God must effect this con- 
Version (non eat enim opis humane: motivum 


Hertia;” Bengel), and it firat leads to the ao- 
knowledging finowledge] of the truth, éxlyva- 


os; here algo, as in Titus‘1. 1, plena et accurate 


cognitio, As &8ula is the deepest ground of their 
error, 80 also is nerdwoia the indispensubly necessary 
requisite in order to the attainment of a genuine 
éx{yveois. How desirable it is that such a perdvoa 
fail not, the Apostle states in the concluding verse, 

Ver. 26. And (that) they may recover 
themselves, &c. Immediate result of the conver 
sion wrought by God. ’Avarhpesw, to become cool 
again, to awaken out of a drunken fit, to come to 
one’s senses again—Out of the snare of the 
devil, dx rijs xayl8os; constructio pragnans, xa) 
pudeow might be supplied. Here also, as in Eph. 
iv. 27; vi. 11, the devil is represented as an author 
of evil: in his snares (weylSes), ¢. ¢., by his entice- 
menta, are the fulse teachers not only led cap- 
tive, but also delivered over into slumber. They 
have also a twofold need—to be awakened, and to 
be delivered.—Taken captive by him, ¢(aypnu¢- 
vot Sw avrov; made prisoners alive by him; # ¢., 
the devil. Designation of their actual moral com 
dition —At his will, cls 7d dxelvou SéAnpna. In 
the judgment of some, this is spoken of the will of 
God; according to others, of that of Satan. The 
latter, indeed, is the most probable, judging accord- 
ing to the entjre connection; and éxelyou can very 
well refer to the same subject as avrod (see De 
Wette). The captives here referred to are also 
ensnared through Satan to do his will ; ad illius, se. 
seductoris tyranni voluntatem peragendum. Just 
this thought of the unhappy fute of those “ that 
oppose themselves” should dispose one to the gen- 
tleness enjoined in vers, 24, 25, which otherwise is 
difficult enough. 


NOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. To the duty rightly to divide the word of 
truth, belongs, in the broader sense of the word, not 
only the representation of the truth in the form 
most appropriate thereto, but likewise a represen- 
tation and devclopment of its contents, which is 
directed and sustained by the Spirit of Truth in all 
particulars, ‘‘ Nihil pratermittere, quod dicendum 
sit, nil adjicere de suo, nil mutilare, discerpere, tor- 
quere, deinde diligenter spectare, quid ferat audito- 
rum captus, quidquid denique ad elificationum con- 
ducat ;” Beza. 

2. The rapid growth of evil, and the slow 
progress of good, as the experience of all centuries 
in the history of the kingdom of God shows, is a 
convincing proof of the inner untruth of Pela. 
gianism. 

3. The denial of the resurrection can be made 
under manifold forms, and its apparent force is 
partly founded in the fact, that the proper distinc- 
tion is not made between resurrec‘to carnts et cor- 
poris, [This is a pregnant suggestion for American 
preachers, —E. H.}] The declaration of Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 50) should just as little be thrown into the shade 
as the promise (in vers, 53, 54). This denial, how- 
ever, is always conjoined with a misconception of 
the great truth which is the key to the entire biblical 
eschatology. — Bodily form (Leiblichkeit = bodili- 
ness = that of which body can be predicated) is 
the scope of God's ways. [A saying of Oetinger.— 
P. 8. 

4. Paul is just as far removed from a narrow- 
hearted separation us from an unchristian syncretism, 
No outward separation, but an inward purification 
from everything which is perverted in the visible 
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congregation of the Lord, is here also his motto. | —The rule of Frederic the Great: Let every one get to 


As strongly as he declares himself against all fulse 
and violent union with those of whom we are con- 
vinced that they do not build on the same founda- 
tion with ourselves, he is equally decided against the 
donatistic effort to erect a perfected separatistic 
church, and so to cut off all the tares, as if the field 


were already the granary. [It is surprising how this 
patent teaching of the Bible is still obscured.— 
E. H.] 


5. It is a proof of the profound wisdom of the 
Apostle, in teaching, that he enjoins upon Timothy 
no high, rare virtues, for the exercise of which op- 
portunity presents itself only extremely rarely, but 
precisely such as can be required also of the least 
important disciples of the Lord, and which can come 
anew daily into exercise. ‘‘ Never should a minister 
of the Lord allow himself to be betrayed to neglect 
or to despise these simple attributes of an ordinary 
Christian, for the sake of other pretended excel- 
lences,” 

6. The often diversely answered question, in 
how far the carrying on of controversy is per- 
missible in the minister of the gospel, is here set 
forth in its true light by the Apostle (vere 2,3 et 
neg.). If our love be true, i.e. a holy love, it is 
impossible for it to preserve an indifferent bearing 
over against error and sin; and Augustine is right 
in his saying: ‘‘ Melius est cum servitate diligere 
quam cum lenitate decipere.” On the other side, we 
must distinguish clearly between persons and things, 
and our sympathy become aroused, just through 
reflection upon the unbappy condition of the erring. 
Hence, he who cannot bear calmly and reply with 
dignity to contradiction, is just as little fitted for the 
ministry of the gospel, as the physician would be for 
his profession who would allow himself to become 
moved by the abusive speech of a patient in fever- 
delirium, either to forsake the sick-bed, or to hurl 
back the abuse. 

7. The minister of the gospel must not be afraid 
of the conflict with the wisdom of the world. That 
is a great expression of Gregory the Great, viz: 
“ Deus primo collegit indoctos, postmodum philoso- 
phos, nec per oratores docuit piscatores, sed per 
soap subegit oratores.”—[‘* God first gathered 
he unlearned, afterwards philosophers ; nor has He 
taught fishermen by oratorS, but has subdued ora- 
tors by fishermen.” —E, H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Not a strife about words, but a strife about prin- 
ciples, is the true strife in the sphere of God’s king- 
dom.—The Christian principle of utility as the 
measure of everything which shall or shall not be 
defended.—As much as a man is before God, so 
rouch is he really and truly.—Preach also that thou 
mayest please God (a very noble homiletical prin- 
ciple of Theremin).—Not only the wheat, but tares 
also must grow.—The denial of the resurrection an 
unchristian error.—Error is manifold, truth but one. 


heaven @ sa fagon.—Before the tribunal! of Paul the 
Great.—The divine structure of the Church: (1) 
The architect ; (2.) the foundation ; (3.) the inscrip- 
tion.—Grounds of tranquillity amid the attacks with 
which the divine structure of the Chureh is threat 
ened: (1.) It is a building of God; (2.) the Lord 
knoweth them that are His; (38.) let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.— 
The temporary union of true believers and of nomi 
nal Christians in the same community: (1.) Ac 
original fact; (2.) an invaluable benefit; (8.) an 
earnest alarm-voice for both.—Every separatistic 
impulse a precipitate anticipation of the final seps 
ration in the future.—The Christian should be just 
as little indifferent as impatient of the tares in the 
field.—The value of the fellowship of the saints in 
the days of increasing strife.-—Avoiding and seeking 
united in the same life.—Our Christianity cannot be 
simple and practical enough.—In how far the minis 
ter of the gospel] may strive, and in how far he may 
not.—He who will be anything to many, must wish 
to be all things to all.—Conversion of the heart, the 
way to a purer illumination of the understanding— 
God bestows conversion, yet not without instruments 
(means); without our merit, but not without our co- 
operation.—The demonic background of much ap 
parently very profound error.—Sight of the unbap- 
piness of many opposers of the truth must move us 
to so much the deeper symputhy with their perver 
sities, 

Starke: Cramer: A preacher must often repeat 
an exhortation, because we dwell in a land of furget- 
fulness.—Hepincer ; We should distinguish well 
between doctrine and people. All kinds of food are 
not suited to every une. What is best, can become 
poison through a hurtful misuse upon the part of the 
hearer. Alas! that through much confusion upon 
this point, the ministry of the word must become 
many a savor of death.—Skill in disputation is usefel 
in the preservation of the truth; but it becomes 
misapplied in the palliation of lies (Prov. xxii. 24, 
25; 2 Kings xxi. 9, 11)—Cramuzr: The doctrine 
against the resurrection is the way to mure errors, 
yea, to the greatest evils—Every age has, usually, 
its special defects, to which before all others it is 
inclined.—Towards erring opponents of the truth, 
we must use patience and gentleness, just as towards 
the drunken and the insane (chap. ii. 24). 

Hevusner: Strife and contention must be hated 
by the Christian—The opinion of Hymeneus and 
Philetus is pernicious: (1.) If the body in itself be 
the source of evil, then evil is not the guilt of free 
will: (2.) if the dead do not rise, the resurrection 
of Christ, and (3.) all resurrection, and all immortal- 
ity are uncertain.—The virtues which Timothy should 
desire are just those which are over against yout 
failings.—Lisco: In the Church of Christ there is a 
mixture.—The right preaching of the 1: (1.) 
That from which it keeps itself free (vers, 16-18); 
2.) that upon which it lays emphasis (vers, 19-21); 
3) that by which it is sustained (vers, 22-26).—lIn 
what does the glory of the temple of God consist ? 
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Prophecy of grievous times, and warning against dangerous, false teachers. 


Ca. II. 1-9. 
1,2 This know’ also, that -in the last days perilous times shall come. Fo1 
men? shall [will] be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 


3 blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy. Without natural affec- 
tion,” truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 
4 good, Traitors, heady, high-minded [puffed up ?] lovers of pleasures more than 
5 lovers of God; [,] Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof: 
6 from such turn away. For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
7 lead captive‘ silly women® laden with sins, led away with divers lusts; Ever 
8 learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. Now as 
Jannes and Jambres* withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men 
9 of corfupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. But they shall proceed ne 
farther: for their folly shall be manifest unto all sen, as theirs also was. 


1 Ver. 1.—[yirwoxe. ytvdonere is the reading adopted 


is retained by Tischendorf, is in the Sin., and is 
rticle 


3 Ver. 2.—(Cod. Sin. omits the a 2 
3 Ver. 3.—[{acro, ; omitted in Cod. Sin.—E 


b 


before av€perot.— 


7 acme ote G. Huther inclines to this. Tl 
efended by our author.—E. H.] 


E. H.) 


ry J] 
4 Ver. 6.—{ai vres. Tho weight of authority is in favor of aixpadwrigovres, adopted by Griesbach,, Lach 
cae Huther, Wordsworth, &c.—E. H.] v : P y ’ 


mann, Tisch . 
6 Ver. 6.—The article ra of the Recepla is not gen 
6 Ver. 8.—{Vulg., Mambres.—E. H.) 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. This know also (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 1). 
The Apostle passes on now to a new part of his 
Epistle, which proceeds regularly on to chap. iv. 5. 
Just as, in the first chapter, he directed a glance 
over Timothy’s past life, and, in the second chapter, 
communicated to him weighty hints and doctrines 
for the present, so now he turns towards the future, 
while at the same time he once yet again enjoins 
upon him, for his consideration, the admonitions 
already given, through reference to the speedy ap- 
aber of troublous times, As in 1 Tim. iv, 1, he 
foretold in what style the falling away from 

the faith would reveal itself, 0 now he announces 
the outward immorality which would be coupled 
With this falling away, notwithstanding the preserva- 
tion of the Christian name and of Christian forms, 
What the Apostle here communicates is not a mere 
subjective supposition, but wholly, as in 1 Tim. iv. 
1, the fruit of a revelation of the Spirit.—In the 
last days, év doxdras fudpas. Not a statement, 
in a general way, of the Christian era, as, ¢. g., Acts 
ii, 17; Heb. i. 1, but in particular of the last days 
of this era, which precede immediately the last, per- 
sonal Parousia of the Lord (1 Peter i.5; 2 Peter iii, 
8). The Apostle also directs the attention of Timo- 
thy expressly to a world-period still future, the germs 
of which, nevertheless, were then visible (see vers, 
6, 9), though it must not be forgotten that he ex- 
pected the return of the Lord as nigh at hand.— 
Perilous times shall come, é¢vorfcorvra:; not = 
imminebunt, but = aderunt, days of which the word 
Eph. v. 16), “ Ubi viz reperias, quid agas,” shall be 

licable in full force. 
Ver. 2. For men shall be, &c. Such men as 
18 


‘which the beneficent influence of the 


the Apostle here describes, there have been at all’ 
times, and the Apostle does not say that they will 
be then such for the first time, nor that all men 
without exception shall be such, but he describes 
exceptis excipiendix) the moral-spiritual physiogno- 
my of the times which he beholds approaching, in 
gospel upon 
the heart, the household, and the daily life will be 
less seen than in the apostolic age.—Lovers of 
their own selves, ¢laavro: (wat Aeydu.). Origi- 
nal cause of all wickedness, so that they make their 
own I the centre of their thinking, feeling, willing, 
and doing.—Oovetous, gidpyupa:; wholly like the 
Pharisees (Luke xvi. 14; comp. 1 Tim. iii, 3).— 
Boasters, &rd(oves; noisy self-assertors, like criers 
in the markets, who rove about everywhere. Am- 
brose, tnsolentes,— Proud, dwepfpavo:; who not. 
only plume themselves at all times upon their own: 
advuntuges, but also look down contemptuously upon: 
others.—Blasphemers, BAdogpyuo: (1 Tim. i. 18); 
used specially in reference to God, employed here: 
more generally.—Disobedient to parents (comp.. 
Rom, i. 30), where, in like manner, several of the 
corruptions here named are stated. The rejection 
of lawful authority is also, in Jude 8, a distinguish- 
ing trait of the antichristian way of doing, and’ is 
here, moreover, adduced as the source of the sins 
now to be mentioned.—Unthankful, axdpioro: ; 
men who will know nothing of thanks for heavenly 
or for earthly benefits (comp. 1 Tim. i. 9; Luke vi. 
85).— Unholy, dydéoi0:; profane, irreligious, to 
whom nothing holy is holy. 

Ver. 3. Without natural affection, &cropyo: ; 
not only sine affectione (Vulg.), but sine affections 
naturali (comp. Rom. i. 31).— Truce-breakers, 
Eowor8:; “as well those who will make no com 
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pact, as those also who do not hold to a compact 
they have made—breakers of ements ;” Huther. 
—F'alse accusers, 8:dfodro: (1 Tim. iii. 11; Titus 
ii, 8).—Incontinent, d«pareis; who cannot control 
chemselves (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 5).—Fierce, dyfyepor ; 
untamed, wild.—Despisers of those that are 
good, aprdyadoa:; for the opposite, see Titus i. 8. 
Ex9pol wayrds Gyadov ; Theophylact. 

Ver. 4, Traitors, xpo3éra:; not openly (which 
would conflict with ver. 5), but men with whom 
neither truthfulness nor faith is found. — Heady, 
apowerets; rash, fickle (Acts xix. 36), men under the 
influence of their prejudices, who do not act accord- 
ing to high principles, but by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. — High-minded, + pévos (comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 6; vi. 4), beclouded wholly through vain 
self-delusion.—Lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God, giAfSovo: padAov f prAdde01; who 
pursue pleasure more than they ask after God (comp. 
1 John ii. 15; Rom. xvi. 18; Phil. iii. 18). 

Ver. 5. Having a form of godliness, fxorres 
ud, w evoeBelas, Médpdoors stands here as an- 
tithesis to substance (Wiesinger); and also, observ- 
ing, in thorough pharisaic style, the forms of the ser- 
vice of God with the neglect of the essence of the 
thing —But denying the power thereof (viz., 
tr. eboreBelas), rhy 8 Sdvanw adtijs hpynuéva; 60 
that they not only miss the power of godliness, but 
wilfully reject it (comp. the delineation of false 
prophets, Matt. vii. 15-20). With these last traits, 
in a measure the summary of all the preceding, into 
which they resolve themselves as into a higher unity, 
the Apostle ends this large register of sing.—F*'rom 
such turn away, xa) rovrous dxorpéwov. He says, 
therefore, without any qualification, ’ArorpéxeoSas; 
occurring here only = éxrpéweoda:, aversari (1 Tim. 
vi. 20). When we compare this unqualified admo- 
‘nition with the requisition to gentleness which is 
given in chap. ii. 24-26, in respect of the erring, it 
becomes clear that the Apostle had in his mind there 
-entirely different men from those here. But if one 
ask how he could warn against such men with so 
great assurance, it becomes obvious, from ver. 6, 
that he already recognized their xpo8pdéuo: and spirit- 
‘ual kith in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy. 

Ver. 6. For of this sort, &c. Such will these 


‘persons be, for that can be seen from their forerun- | ( 


ners already at hand.— Which creep into houses, 
év8bvovres els ras olklas. It is known within what 
‘narrow limits, in the East, mutual intercourse be- 
tween the sexes was confined. The evil-minded per- 
sons here designated would venture, so much the 
less, to carry on their designs publicly, since they 
not only had an evil conscience, but would, besides, 
endeavor to preserve the appearance of godliness 
most carefully (ver. 5).—And lead captive silly 
women, yuyaxdpia; designation of a measurably 
contemptible class of females; the slighting expres- 
sion denotes their weakness, and the ease with which 
they are led astray Alypuarwrl(ev, strictly to make 
captive in war; here, to bind to one with body and 
coul. Calvin: ‘* Dictt, eas se ated duci, proplerea 
guod vartis arlifictis ejusmodt pseudo prophete eas 
sibi obnozias reddunt, partim curiose omnia rimando, 
gartim blandiendo.".—Laden with sins, cecevpw- 
udva Guaprias (comp. Rom. xii. 20); cumulate pec- 
catis, and are thereby so inconstant that they lend 
an ear readily to false teachers, who promise them 
rest through the enticing discourse of a wisdom con- 


-cealed yet from others—Led away with divers 


lusts, dvdéueva émavulats woulda. Over against 


the awakened conscience stands ever the governing 
sinful passion, which seeks satisfaction in a system 
set forth and lauded by unprincipled teachers (vera 
1-65). As the Lord already accused, in His day, the 
Pharisees, and those learned in the Scripture, of a 
like thinking and a: (Matt. xiii. 14), especially in 
respect of widows, so also was it the business of the 
false teachers, in the days of Paul, to operate, before 
all, upon women. They were most easily led; at 
the same time, also, they were instruments for the 
gratification of the sensual desires of their corrupt 
ers; and when once they became bound, body and 
soul, to their cause, they could soon, in their tum, 
win new adherents, From different testimonies of 
the church-fathers, made with allusion more or les 
explicit to this word of the Apostle, it appears that 
the ancient heretics availed themselves especially of 
this instrumentality in the furtherance of their de 
signs, In this respect, the of Jerome, in his 
letter to Ctesiphon, is classical: ‘Simon Magu 
heres in condidit adjutus auzilio Helena meretrics; 
Nicolaus Antiochenus, conditor™ omnium immund- 
tiarum, choros duzit femineos ; Marcion quoque 
Romano premisit mulierem ad majorem lasciriem, 
Apelles Philemonem comilem habuit ; Montanu 
Priscam et Mazximillam primum auro corrupit, de 
inde heresi polluit ; Arius, ut orbem dectperd, sore 
rem principio ante decepit. Donatus Lucille 7 

} est, Elpidium cacum Agape ceca dunt, 
Priscilliano juncta fuit Galla."— Simon Magus 
founded his heresy by the help of Helena, a prost- 
tute; Nicolaus of Antioch, the founder of all im 
purities, led about troops of women; Marcion als 
sent in advance a woman to Rome fer his greater 
pleasure; Apelles had Philumena for a compat 
ion; Montanus first corrupted Prisca and Max 
milla with gold, and then polluted them with heresy; 
Arius, that he might deceive the world, deceived firs 
the sister of his prince; Donatts was aided by the 
fortune of Lucilla; the blind Agape led the blind 
Elpidius; Galla was allied to Priscillian.”—[Bu 
Jerome himself sought and enjoyed especially the 
association of women. If it be true that heresiarchs 
have been aided by them, it is equally true that they 
have rendered, in all ages of the Church, valuable 
assistance in all good work.—E. H.]—Silly women 
axdpia, = little women [perhaps, according 10 
t Pea phrase, small specimens of the sex%— 

ve ", EXver learning, and never able to 
come, &c. A fine irony, which renders the Apos- 
tle’s inward hatred of this sham-holy life all the 
more conspicuous. Because learning is not 
actual design in the intercourse of these women 
with the false teachers named here, but only the 
means and excuse for the gratification of their 
bad desire, they never come to an end with it—And 
never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, because moral receptivity, the disposition of 
the heart, which, according to John vii. 17, is grat 
ed, fails them wholly. Calvin: “ Discunt, uf snl 
curios, deinde animo inquicto, sed ite, wt wilil 
unguam certi nec veri assequantur, Hoe aviem 
preposterum est studium, cui non respondet sctentis. | 
Quamgquam videntur sibi tales egregie sapere, sed 
nthil est, quod sciunt, dum veritatem non tenenl, va 
fundamentum est omnis scientie.” 

Ver. 8. Now as Jannes and Jambres. Prd 
shows, by an example, still more particularly te 
relation in which known misguided minds had p 
themselves towards Christian truth. Jannes 
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Jambres, according to the Jewish tradition, were the 
chiefs of the Egyptian magicians, who tried their 
arts over against the wonders of Moses, and thereby 
held Pharaoh back from faith in the word, and from 
obedience of the command of God. According to 
the legend, they were brothers (the names were 
written variously ; ¢. g., "Iwdyyns instead of lavvijs, 
ud Mayfpis instead of "IauBpijs), sons of Balaam, 
ars: the teachers, afterwards the opponents of Moses, 
and who perished also in the Red Sea during the 
pursuit of the Israelites (see Wetstein on the place). 
As to the question how the Apostle could have come 
into possession of the statements here given, Origen 
answered that he had derived it from a liber secretue. 
Theodoret, on the other hand, that he had become 
acquainted with it from Jewish tradition, and from 
revelation of the Holy Ghost. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that not only Jewish, but also heathen writers 
(Pliny and Numenius), mention both names; whence 
we may properly conclude that this tradition must 
bave been pretty generally diffused, and from these 
grounds may also assume that Paul, as he elsewhere 
quotes Greek authors and cites proverbial expres- 
siona, 90 also he derived something for once out of 
the not always muddy source of Jewish tradition ; 
which, moreover, he does not use, while he appeals 
to it, to prove anything doubtful, but only to repre- 
sent his meaning more distinctly through reference 
to traditionary names and actions, the correctness of 
which may, in other respects, remain uncertain. 
When he says, Now as Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Mosc, 8v rpdarov, it is not indispensably neces- 
sary thence to conclude that the false teachers, who 
were opposing themselves, made use of the same 
means as Jannes and Jambres; but it can just as 
well signify that they did the same with like furious- 
ne, We cannot, however, pronounce the former 
new utterly incredible, when we think of Simon 
of Blymas the sorcerer, of the vagabond 
devile-conjurers amongst the Jewa, and of the de- 
caving magical art practised from of old at Ephesus 
(comp. Acts xix. 19). Amid the wide extension of 
c wisdom and art in those days, and taking 
Into account the immoral character of the false teach- 
evs here branded, it is probable a priori that they 
would not have been ashamed of such instrumentali- 
Ges, which wero eminently fitted to work upon the 
seases and the fantasy, and also found a powerful 
eupport in the superstition of the multitude.—Mien 
Minds, xarepdapudvos roy vovw (comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 8), The Apostle has in his mind not the 
darkening of the understanding, but the moral base- 
hess of their disposition—Reprobate concerning 
the faith, &3dxiuor ep) thy wlorw; who are not, in 
Tespect of the faith, in condition to stand the tests 
(Titus i, 16)—the natural result of the moral dis- 
order which was delineated in the immediately pre- 
words. Over against this temporary suprem- 
acy of error and of sin, the Apostle has occasion to 
remind both himself: and Timothy that this power 
Will not last forever. 
Ver. 9. But they shall proceed no further. 
positive ane (Gia does not at all contradict the 
Opposite warning (chap. ii. 16), and the prophecy 
thet follows (ver. 13). Here ths Apostle speaks of 
the outward result; there, on the other hand, of the 
intrusive advance from bad to worse. Not without 
reason did Luther often apply these words to the 
puests of Rome. Bengel: ‘Non proficiunt am- 
m ipsi. et eorum similes proficiant 


Pies, 
i pejus.” e history of most heresies actually 


teaches that error constantly spreads, but that the 
eyes of many are thereby opened so much the 
quicker. Comp. Conybeare and Howson on this 
place. We must expect this here, no less than with 
the Egyptian magicians, just because absurdity and 
unrighteousness so often overstep all bounds.—F'or 
their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as 
theirs also was (comp. Ex. viii, 18, 19; ix. 11). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As Peter and John, so also the Apostle Paul, 
towards the close of his life, becomes prophet, aud 
announces the remote destinies and the future of the 
Church. The apostolical Charisma completes itself 
in the prophetic. The general delineation of the 
crimes in the last days, which the Saviour Himself 
(Matt. xxiv.) has given, is not mechanically repeat- 
ed, but is enriched with a number of new traite. I¢ 
is here also revealed that the optimistic view of the 
World, which expects but a continuous triumph of 
humanism, an advance steadily to a higher freedom, 
culture, and dignity in the future, cannot stand be- 
fore tho tribunal of Scripture. 

2. It is a remarkable revelation of the divine 
Nemesis, that they who, with the denial of the faith, 
begin not seldom with the beautiful phrase, that 
they are zealous for morality, and wish to maintain 
the morals of the gospel, while they reject dogma, 
just upon this road advance gradually to the most 
decided immorality. He who digs out the tree, can- 
not also enjoy the fruit. Emancipation from all 
authority theoretically, leads practically to the pro- 
mulgation of the rights of the flesh. 

3. It is a remark as demonstrable as it is hwmili- 
ating, that as the truth, so also error and sin have 
found ever a powerful support in the weaker sex 
(comp. 1 Tim. ii. 14). There lies in the womanly 
character the foundation, as for the highest develop- 
ment of the power of faith, 80 also for the highest 
revelation of the power of sin (comp. Rev. xvii.). 
Josephus also states that the Pharisees especially had 
found much support amongst the women (“ Antiq.,” 
17, 2). Compare the account, moreover, of the rich 
Fulvia of Rome, who was induced, by two Jewish 
impostors, to furnish a considerable sum of gold, 
under the supposition that it was for the temple at 
Jerusalem (18, 8). 

4. The opposition of the Egyptian magicians 
against Moses was in no wise the fruit merely of 
human cunning and deception, but was the work of 
demonic powers out of the kingdom of darkness, 
which, as a new period for the kingdom of God 
began with Israel’s redemption, revealed its force in 
increased measure, and employed the magicians as 
its instruments, 

5. “The battle of wickedness against the truth is 
from the beginning; the whole world-history is a 
struggle between the kingdoms of light and of dark- 
ness. Jannes and Jambres are a type of all seducers 
and deceivers, as Moses is a type of all faithful wit- 
nesses of the truth. How does hostility to the truth 
manifest itself? At first, the truth and its witnesses 
are rendered suspicious, and there is complaint of , 
falsehood and error. Then, a counterpart of the 
truth is set up—a phantom, which is decked out 
with all deceiving attire. At last, the witnesses for 
the truth are attacked with persecution ;” Heubner. 

6. Just because error becomes more scandalous 
the longer it lasts, do its defenders find it impossible 
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to carry it on permanently. Its triumph becomes its 
overthrow. Error is a palace of ice, which at last 
must melt and tumble down necessarily, when but 
one ray of the sunlight of truth penetrates it. 

7. If the sins here designated be, in and of 
themselves, so abominable, they are still worse when 
they are revealed in a preacher of the gospel. The 
word of Baxter to his brethren is of force here: 
‘“ When Satan has led you to destruction, then surely 
he employs you to lead others to destruction. Oh, 
what a victory does he think he bas won, when he 
has made a preacher corrupt and faithless, when he 
has entangled him in the snares of covetousness, or 
of some offence. He will boast against the whole 
Church, and say: ‘These are your holy preachers! 
You see how it ends with their strictness, and whither 
they come with it!’ He will boast against Christ 
Himeelf, and say: ‘These are your heroes! I can 
make Thy best servants false to Thee—Thine own 
stewards deceive Thee,’” &c. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


True love does not conceal danger, but warns 
against it—In how far can the doctrine (Eccl. vii. 
10), even in the sphere of Christianity, avail in 
respect of the ever-increasing sin and misery of the 
future ?—The higher the sun rises, so much the more 
does it lift vapors from the earth.—Egoism the source 
of all evil.—The relation in which children are accus- 
tomed to place themselves towards their parents, is 
also a sign of the time, and a measure for judgment 
of their inner sentiment towards God.—The differ- 
ence and the agreement of false prophets in the dif- 
fering centuries of Christianity—The show and the 
power of godliness: (1.) How often does the one 
take on outwardly the form of the other; (2.) how 
it is possible to distinguish each from the other.— 
Whence comes it that the errors of a false Gnosis 
have, at all times, found so much sympathy in many 
women’s hearts?—The blending of religiosity with 
refined sensuousness.—. ce of the truth: (1.) 
Its weapons - ei its sworn comrades; (8.) its stub- 
bornness ; ( .) its final fate.—Also even in the 
sphere of error, nothing new under the sun (Eccl. i. 
9, 10).—The truth triumphs often late, but never. 


theless surely at last.—The power and the impotence 
of error. 

Starke: Spenzr: Self-love is twofold: (1) A 

roper and divinely commanded (Matt. xxii, 89); 
(2) an unrighteous and sinful.—False accusers are 
hateful in name and deed; they are diabuli, devils, 
and have the devil’s trick.—To be rash, and to rush 
on, to the injury of another, belongs to the cor 
rupted being of the world.—Show, pomp, and osten- 
tation of Christianity enough, but there is dearth of 
whut is best.—What is shell, without kernel !—Qne 
cannot get rid utterly of bad people, otherwise one 
1nust leave the world; enough that ome knows their 
wickedness, and abstains from their scandalous ways, 
and avoids as much as possible their society (1 Cor. 
v. 10),—Hxpincer: The more dangerous it is for 
women in the world, so: much the more must they 
keep watch over themselves, and implore God for 
assistance amid temptations (Ps. cxliii. 10)—[Comp. 
Monop’s famous Sermons, “La femme,” Sermon, 
troisiéme Série, Paris, 1859.—E. H.}—Let no one 
think, when he has carried on his rascality for a long 
while, that he will go forever without hindrance and 
punishment.—Errors and false doctrines have indeed 
the show of truth, but the maak is easily tom of 
them (1 Tim. iv. 1-6).—Cramer: If the 59 
of Pharaoh could not hinder the purpose of Moses, 
God will carry on His work indeed, notwithstanding 
the devil still blocks its way so often. 

Hevusner: How does the Christian judge of bs 
own time ?—The Christian understands his own sg 
best.—Never can one vice remain alone.—The oF 
rupt heart makes itself averse to the good.—Whe 
the most powerful agencies for improvement are 2 
work, then, by the rejection of them, must the 
result be a correspondingly scandalous deterioratwn. 
—On the part of many, employment with religion § 
a sort of pastime and amusement; dispositions % 
formed always rove, and never come home.—To 8 
true faith belongs a true upright heart.—The fate of 
the old enemies of the truth gives consolation to the 
friends of truth. 

Lisco: Of the false teachers of the last days: 
(1.) Of their moral corruption ; (2.) of their frightful 
end.—Of the tares in the Lord’s Chnreb.—(Fss+ 
day Sermon): Of the shadow-side of life, which we 


recognize in the light of the gospel. 


- 


VIL. 


Warm praise of Timothy on account of his better disposition, and incitement 


to continue therein. 


Cra. III, 


10 


12 of them all the Lord delivered me. 


13 godly* [piously] in Christ Jesus shall [will] suffer persecution. , 
14 and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived. Bat 
continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been assured ¢, 


10-17. 


But thou hast fully known’ [followed] my doctrine, manner of life, purpos — 
11 faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, Persecutions, afflictions, which came up00 

me at Antioch, at Iconium,* at Lystra; what persecutions I endured: but ¢ 
Yea, and all that will [desire to] live | 
But evil mea _ 


out | 
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[8 knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; [,] And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 

16 through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,° and ¢s profitable for doctrine, for reproot,’ for correction, for mstruc- 

\7 tion in righteousness: [,] That the man of God may be perfect [complete], 
thoroughly furnished unto [for] all good works [every good work]. 


4 Ver. one 
«ith Tischendor 
3 Ver. 11.—[{The epelli 
> Ver. rye oe din., 1 
‘ Ver. li ith A. Cc. ° 


and rend3 wapynxoAdov@nxas, perf.—E. H.) 


here in the Cod, Sin. is 


re in 1 peculiar 
evoeBes, instead of the usual order; 80 also 
G., and others, rivwy, instead of rivos, must be read. Also Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


Sce the exposition. Lachmann reads, wapnxodovOyncas ; 80 likewise the Cod. Sin. Wordsworth agrees 


: dvrioxig, eixoviy.—E. H.) 
. A., Orig.—E. H.]} 


CoxL Sin. 
§ Ver. 16. -(Vulg., “* Omnis Scriptura divinitus tnspirata ulilis est,” &c. Murdock’s Syrinc-English Version: * Al 


cripture that was written b 

Si puage be chaply saz 
5 g: 

(i. €., because it aide 

books of the New T 


the Spirit is profitable,” &c. Origen once (quoted by Huther), Oedwvevoros otca, « 
scripture was given,” &c, (*‘ Creed,” Am. ed., Be) 

the place, vol. fi., p 477. He renders: “ Every 
ired), is aleo profitable,” and makes it apply not only to the Old Testamen 
ment, which were written before A. D. 67.—-The following, by the late Henry Nolson Colcridge, 


wpdrrnos 

Wordsworth’s critical note upon 
portion of Scripture being inspired 
but also to all the 


who edited Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s ‘Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,’’ may interest the reader (pp. 96, 97): 
n 


“The English version is: ‘ All scripture is given 


by inspiration of God, and 1s profitable,’ &o. And in this rend 


of the original, the English is counteninced by the established version of the Dutch Reformed Church: ‘ Alle de Schrift 
int van Godl éngeven, en de ts mittigh,’ &c. And by Diodati: ‘ Tutta la Sertitura é dicinamente énspirata, ed util,’ &o. 
And by Beza: * Tota 


, divinilus ¢ rata, utilis est ad,’ 


8 
ants 


Scriptura divinitus est inspirata, ef ulilis,’ &c.—The other rendering is su 
Scriptura bo. By Luther: ‘ Denn alle Schr 
eur,” ke. And by Calmet: ‘ Joule ' Ecriture, qué est inspirée de Dieu, est utile,’ &c. 
transiation: ‘ Eecritura, divinnmente tnspirada, es util 
), and the Arabic version, and is followed by 
in Gricsbach. Tertullian represents the sense thus: ‘ Legimus, Omnen Scripluram, rdificatione habitem, 


"A rted by read vee ;: 
ift, von t eingege st ee 
And by the common Spanish 

ra enseflar,’ &c. This is also tho rendering of the 
ement of Alexandria, Origen, and most of the Fathers. 


divinitue inspirari,’, De Hubit. Mal., c. iii. Origen has it several times, Oedwvevoros ota, wPdAcuds dort, and orce as 


in the received text.”—E. H.] 


ee Ver. 16.—{Lachmann reads Acypor, after A. C. G., instead of éAcyxov; 80, too, Sin. The meaning is the same.— 
} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 10, But thou, &c., 23 8¢. But thou; with 
these words the Apostle returns to Timothy, not to 
praise him unnecessarily, but to appeal to Timothy 
himself, as to a witness, that his teacher and friend 
bad walked an entirely different path from that of 
those false teachers. The recurrence to the example 
furnished him by the Apostle (vers. 10-13) serves to 
introduce also the exhortation to enduring fidelity 
(vers. 14-17).—Thou hast fully known my doo- 
trine, wapnxodotSnoas (after A. C. F. G.; Tisch- 
endorf bas, after D. E. L K., and others, wapnxo- 
AstSnxas, a8 in 1 Tim. iv. 6); either, thou hast 
eilended to my doctrine, &c., as an eye-witness (or 
in thoughé), or, Thou hast followed my doctrine, 
éc., aa if sf were a The latter most proba- 
bls, “The Apostle’s 3:8acxarla, &c., are regarded 
as the leaders by which Timothy allowed himself to 
be directed in the course of his life—guiding stars, 
as is were, which he followed ;” (Huther).—Mian- 
ner of life, rj dyer (comp. Esther ii, 20); general 
designation of the rule of conduct pursued by Paul, 
the ratio vivendi et agendi (Luther: ‘“‘ My way ”).— 
Purpose, ry xpedéce: (comp. Acts xi. 23); the de- 
cided resolution of the heart to remain true to the 
high calling of his lifa—Faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience. There is nothing incongruous 
in the thought that Timothy also had suffered for the 
cause of Christ, but under this suffering, true to the 
example of Paul, bad been as little discouraged as to 
allow himself to be allured into resistance. The 
mention of the érozorh gives the Apostle occasion 
for a still more definite communication respecting 
the circumstances in which this Christian virtue had 
particularly served his turn. 

Ver. 11. Persecutions, afflictions, &c. (comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 24-28; Col. i. 24, and other places).— 
Which came unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, 
at Lystra (comp. Acts xiii. 50.; xiv. 19). The 
question bas been asked, why the Apostle selected 


just these pages from the journal of the history of 
his sufferings, The reason is obvious, In those 
regions Timothy was known from childhood; there 
had he first met the Apostle; there had he received 
the first impression of his word and work; and per- 
haps the lofty spirit of Paul’s faith, which he evinced 
under these persecutions, had co-operated in the 
conversion of Timothy. Besides this also, before 
all, towards the end of his course, the recollection 
of the jirst deeds and sufferings of the servant of 
Christ came forcibly into the foreground. — What 
persecutions I endured, ofovs d:wynods Srhveyna ; 
no exclamation (Erasmus, Flatt, Mack, Heydenreich), 
but a simple relative proposition in proof of his 
bwonorh, but at the same time a transition to the 
humble glorifying of God.—But out of (them) all 
the Lord delivered me (comp. chap. iv. 17, 18). 
Calvin: ‘‘ Consolatio, qua temperat afflictionum 
acerbitatem, scil, prosperum finem habent. 
Ergo perinde hoc valet, ac si dixisset: expertus ea, 
deum mthi nunquam defuisse, ita non est, quod 
dubites, meo exem cde (at sequt.” 

Ver. 12. Yea, ... suffer persecution. 
Just as the Apostle desires to avoid the appearance 
even of regarding his persecutions for the cause of 
the Lord as anything entirely exceptional, on ac- 
count of which he might be not a little proud, he 
adds the observation, to what has already been said, 
that in the kingdom of God, on the contrary, the 
rule is of force for all, to enter into glory through 
suffering, and that therefore Timothy also, if he de- 
sired it even, would not be able to avoid this suffer- 
ing, unless he wished wholly to deny his calling. 
Although it is not improbable that he utters this 
prophecy of distress especially in view of the ap- 
proaching xapol xadewol (comp. ver. 18), his word . 
need not be at all restricted thereto. He proclaims 
persecution for all that will live godly in 
Ohrist Jesus. @¢édorvres used here, with emphasis, 
of the governing determination to follow after godli 
ness in spite of all hindrances. The words have the 
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sense, all who resolve, who are discreet therein, to 
live piously, &c. (see Winer, Gramm., p. 541). 
The Christian life is represented here designedly as 
a life of godliness, with a side glance at the immoral 
life and endeavor of the false teachers. But that no 
other godliness than that which springs forth from 
the roots of a living faith is here under considera- 
tion, is sufficiently clear from the additional clause, 
in Christ Jesus. 

Ver. 13. But evil men and sed &e. 
Once again the Apostle comes back to what has been 
said, vera. 1-9, as well to refer to one of the imme- 
diate causes of the predicted persecutions, ver. 12, 
as also to remove from Timothy the possible miscon- 
ception that he would be able to disarm wholly the 
enemies of the truth by a godly walk and endurance. 
—Evil men and seducers, yénres; here no species 
of the general genus woynpol kydpwro, but a more 
specific designation of these latter, in proof that he 
speaks expressly of those bad men whom he had 
described before, and, ver. 8, had compared with 
Egyptian magicians. (Upon these Goétx generally, 
see Lecnier, “ Acta,” p. 103.) It is a very flat 
explanation to translate the word, without farther 
signification, only in the sense of deceivers.—Shall 
Wax worse and worse (see upon chap. ii. 16; 
iii, 9).—Deceiving and deceived, rAavéy- 
res ral wAavepevor; Occupied continually in deceiv- 
ing, and in error. He who leads others in the way 
of error, remains himself, by no possibility, in the 
right way. 

Ver. 14. But continue thou, &c. Here also, 
as in ver. 10, is Timothy placed, in a complimentary 
way, over against the false teachers, but at the same 
time is warned emphatically to continue to walk in 
the way already struck upon.— But oontinue thou 
in the things, ¢y ofs = éy robras, & Euades (comp. 
John viii. $31; Matt. xxiv. 13)—Which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of. The last 
word is added, because, without this subjective con- 
viction of the heart, it would not have been possible 
for Timothy to hold out in the things he had learned, 
amid so many persecutions, Muréde = confirmo, 
xiwrovv tia; to convince any one of anything, to 
furnish him with authentic knowledge (the Vulga 
incorrectly: qua tibt credita sunt; and Luther: 
“« And to thee is entrusted”), The Apostle will sim- 
ply state that the thing learned was the possession 
of Timothy not objectively only, but subjectively 
also, Still one, but one touching (sntime) recollec- 
tion, he now adds: Knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them; in other words, Thou knowest that 
thou hast not learned the truth from an unknown 
and suspicious quarter, but from a quarter which 
deserves thy highest confidence. If the Aecepia, 
mapa rivos, be the genuine reading, then we must 
not, with some interpreters, think of Christ, but of 
Paul exclusively, as the teacher of Timothy (comp. 
ver. 10). If, on the other hand, with Tischendorf 
and others, we adopt the reading in the plural, rapa 
wwe, according to the rule, lectio diffcilior pre- 
ferenda, then this reminder is related to chap. i. 5, 
and recalls to the memory of Timothy the religious 
instruction of Lois and Eunice, the benefit of which 
he had received so early, and the power and value 
. of which it was impossible for him now to mistake. 
In no event, in the meanwhile, are we to think here 
of the xoAAol udprupes (chap. ii. 2). 

Ver. 15. And that from a ohild, &. A 
second motive, which runs parallel with the first, 
and concludes with an encomium upon Holy Scrip- 
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ture itself (vers. 16, 17). That, Sr; not to he 
understood in the sense of because (Vulg., Luther), 
but to be conjoined with ei3és; ‘which particle is 
used to denote not merely knowledge, but also re. 
flection; (De Wette).— From a child up, tad 
Bpépous (comp. chap. i. 5).—Thou hast known 
the holy Soriptures. (‘The word lepd, sacred, 
is to be distinguished from Gy, holy, sancta, The 
former word, fepd, expresses the reverence with 
which these writings were regarded. It besveaks 
the sacredness of the Scriptures in the general 
esteem and veneration of the Jewish and Christian 
churches; and as separated from all common uni 
ings. Cf. Horat., A. P. 397: “Secernere sacra 
profanis ;” Wordsworth, én loco.—E. H.] The 
Holy Scriptures here are exclusively those of the 
Old Testament, not at all those of the New Testa- 
ment (upon an alleged citation of Luke in 1 Tim. +. 
18, see upon this place). As memoranda of the 
especial revelation of God to His chosen ‘people, 
they are called elsewhere, 4 ypah, ypagal &yia, &c 
Upon their division at that time, amongst the Jews, 
see upon Luke xxiv. 44.—Which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation. ogicai, used 
in a somewhat different sense in 2 Peter i. 16 also, 
is here not to be understood of elementary, mere 
foundationlaying instraction, but of practical knovl- 
edge, penetrating ever deeper and deeper, Avsdzen 
must not be construed as Preteritum (Bengel: qué 
poterant), but as Presens, It signifies not only what 
the Holy Scriptures did in the youth of Timothy, 
but also what they are able to accomplish contune- 
ously. To make wise unto salvation, eis owrnpisy, 
is to make so wise that one becomes actually, for 
one’s self, a partaker of the Messianic oarrnpic. 

Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant do this indeed, 
not in a magical-mechanical, but in an ethical-pt- 
chological way; and therefore Paul adds, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; «. ¢ Y 
means of faith, if indeed the faith in Christ Jesus 
be in thee. The Apostle names an indispensably 
necessary subjective condition for the right use of 
the Old Testament, through the absence of which, 
it is much to be feared that the use of it will not 
leave behind the wished-for fruit, Not every one 
can be made wise unto salvation by the writings of 
the Old Covenant, but only every one who believes 
in Christ. Faith in Christ is, as it were, a torch, by 
the light of which we can first read aright and under- 
stand the dim colonnades and mysterious inscriptions 
in the ancient venerable temple of the Old Core 
nant. [‘‘Observe that the Apostle doth not SY 
that these Scriptures were of themselves sufficient 
to make Timothy wise to salvation, but only that 
with ‘faith in Christ Jesus’ they were sufficent 
for that end;” Whitby, én Joco, ‘Or may 30 
the due appreciation of the Scriptures collecure- 
ly be more safely relied on as the result and col 
sequence of the belief in Christ . . .?" 8 7 
Coleridge.—' Das Ansehen der heiligen Sekrif 
kann nicht den Glauben an Christum begrinds, 
vielmehr muss déeser schon vor esetst al 
der heiligen Schrift cin besonderes Ansehen 0% 
zurdumen ;" ScHLEIERMACHER, 


128.—The two foregoing extracts refer to Can 


Scripture as we recognize it. ‘ Do we receive the © 


Holy Scripture first, as authority in matters to be 
believed, and therefore Christ ? 
Chrst first, and therefore the Scriptures? Th 
question is not, whether we must 


Glaubenalehre, & 


Or do we receive 


know anything — 


of Scripture, whether we must receive any of 10 | 
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statements, whether we must accept its witness for 
‘Christ prior or subsequent to faith in Him; but it is, 
whether we shall receive it as coming, in some 
special sense, from God, as bearing His mark, as 
vested with some authority, prior or subsequent to 
faith in our Lord. Commonly, the order now insist- 
ed upon by preachers and apologists for the gospel 
iz, the Holy Scriptures jirs¢, and therefore Christ. 1 
believe in the reversal of this order, and maintain, 
Christ first, and therefore the Scriptures; Sermon 
on the “ Order in Things to be Believed.”—E. H.] 
Ver. 16. All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God. [Every portion of Scripture, being 
inspired (i. c., because it is inspired), is also profita- 
ble;” Wordsworth on the place.] Although the 
article is wanting here, nevertheless, by virtue of the 
connection, it is not to be doubted a moment that 
the Apostle is speaking decidedly and exclusively of 
the ypapf of the Old Covenant, as of a well-com- 
pleted whole. All Scripture is to be taken in the 
same sense a8 waoa oikodouf (Eph. ii. 21), the whole 
building ; wava warpla (Eph. iii. 15), the whole race; 
raca dvarrpoph (1 Peter i. 15), the whole conversa- 
tion. In no case can the absence of the article in a 
word so frequently used as ypadf surprise us, since 
it is employed, in fact, almost as a proper name. 
The Apostle speaks also of the collection of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, without excepting any portion 
either directly or indirectly, although he will not 
have attributed, naturally, to all the books of this 
collection an equal value. Had he wished to say 
only: Eack Scripture which is given by God is use- 
ful also (De Wette), he would not only have written 
something very vague and of little importance, but 
also he would have lost sight of the whole distine- 
ion between sacred and profane Scripture, which in 
this place, least of all, could have been his purpose. 
—Given by inspiration of God, Oedrvevoros ; first 
attribute of Scripture, whereupon further, in a 
breath, the other praise follows, kal mpéAimos, x.7.A. 
Luther incorrectly: All Scripture, given by God, is 
useful, &c.; Bengel, better: “ @edmy. est pars, non 
subjecti, sed preedicati quam enim scripturam dicit 
Paulus, per se pate.” It is just as arbitrary to 
leave out xal, as it is to translate it here by also 
(Heinrichs). That an inspired composition was also 
useful, was intelligible of itself indeed ; but it is evi- 
dently here the design of the Apostle to give his 
Witness to Scripture by a general commendation, and 
to direct the attention of Timothy to it for (in view 
of) the time when Paul would no longer be here. 
“ Etiam post Pauli obitum Timotheus eo magis ad 
Seripturam alligatur, Non ad sese unum Paulus 
adstringit Timotheum, sed eum libet adultum 
in fide filium Scripturas jubet adhibere. Hoc per- 
peadere, debent, qui doctoribus suis, quorum dis- 
Gpline semel innutriti erant, ita se addicunt, ut 
extra eorum circulum nihil e scriptura deinceps obla- 
tun admittant ;” Bengel.— Given by inspiration of 
God, @céxvevoros; to be taken, like &uxvevoros, 
and others, in a passive sense (see WINER, p. 88 
= diviniter inspirata, breathed through and inspi 
by God ; so that the Divine Spirit makes up its prin- 
ciple (comp. 2 Peter i. 21). For the behoof, further, 
of the right conception of the matter, the passages 
of the classical writers, where they make mention of 
the divine afflatus, are to be compared; «. g-, the 
known word of Cicero, “Nemo vir magnus sine ali- 
quo afflats divino unquam fuil.” De Nat. Deo, ii. 
66, Pose ae ty by De Wette upon this place.— 
is table for doctrine, zpds didaoKxadlay; for 


theoretical instruction in everything in the sphere 
of religion, which without it would remain unknowr 
to us—F'or reproof, apbs Zreyxoy (or edrcypdy) 
(comp. Titus ii. 15; 1 Tim. v. 20); for the reprov- 
ing conviction of all that is unholy and ungodly in 
man.— For correction, zpbs éxavdpSwow (drat 
Aeydu.) = emendatio; strictly, the placing right 
again.—F'or instruction, xpds wa:delay, ad institu- 
tionem (comp. Titus ii. 12), The Holy Scripture of ° 
the Old Testament remains the instruction-book for 
the new man in Christ Jesus—In righteousness, 
thy (sc. wa:delay) éy Sixa:oodvy ; a more precise ex- 
hibition of the sphere of life in which the just-named 
waidela moves, namely, that of unfeigned godlincss, 
Ver. 17, That the man of God, &c.; state- 
ment not of the aim of Scripture in general, but of 
the design of the just-named instruction, which in- 
deed is secured only through the Scripture. The 
man of God (1 Tim. vi. 11); a special description 
of Timothy (sce the place) here, of the Christian 
generally, as of a man who is born of God through 
the Holy Ghost, and is affiliated with God. For 
every Christian who makes the prescribed use of the 
Scripture, aims at the instruction it imparts, there is 
the same high goal.—Perfect, Kprios (daz Aeydy.) 
= rédreos (Col. i. 28); strictly, fitting. —'Tho- 
roughly furnished unto all p iran works (comp. 
Eph. ii. 10); in other words: Aptus ad omne bonum 
peragendum, Usually the word &pyor dyaddy 
is construed here in an official relation (Bengel: 
“Genera talium operum enumerantur,” ver. 16); 
but there is nevertheless no reason for confining the 
meaning of the Apostle in such narrow limits, He 
wishes to say, in a wholly general manner, what in- 
struction by the Scripture will secure for every be- 
liever, continuous, growing, inward capacity and 
readiness for the accomplishment of everything 
pleasing to the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Paul, also in this portion of his communica- 
tion to Timothy, himself an example of a true and 
conscientious pastor. “Ars artium est regimen ani- 
marum.” Saying of Gregory the Great in his cura 
pastoralis, 

2. It is an inestimable privilege, when one feels 
free, as Paul, to refer not only to his word, but also 
to his example. This can he only, who, with the 
same fidelity as the great Apostle, knows how to 
surrender himself to the principle, that with the 
preacher even everything must preach. 

8. The history of the sufferings and of the deliv- 
erance of Paul, is in many respects typical for sub- 
sequent ministers of the word. 

4. The education of Timothy is a convincing 
proof of the blessing of family devotion to God. 
Church and school must be inwardly united, if they 
will work upon the heart for faith and conversion. 
There is no more effectual agency for the unchris- 
tianizing of a State, than the banishment of the Holy 
Scriptures from the schools, in consideration of in- 
differentists, deists, and Jews, as is the case now, 
e. g., in Holland [and likely to become the case in 
the United States. A very serious matter for the 
Christian people of this country. We are organized 
under a Constitution which guarantees liberty of con- 
science, There are some millions of our citizens who 
are conscientiously opposed to the use of the Bible 
in the public schools. The Constitution was framed 
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by Protestants ; but the unfureseen character of the 
immigration has demanded, and demands now, an 
utterly unforeseen application of our organic laws. 
Positive Christianity cannot therefore be taught in 
the public schools of the country, under the sanction 
of the Constitution.—E. H.] 

5. There was a time when the Old Testament 
. was placed unhesitatingly side by side with the New, 
and the theologian confirmed religious truths pro- 
miscuously by a number of citations from both, as 
the jurist appealed to the Corpus Juris. Through 
the influence of the Schleiermacher-theology, on the 
other hand, an undervaluation of the Old Testament 
has come up, which likewise has brought no blessing 
upon the Church. For the development of modern 
theology, much will depend upon the relation in 
which it will place itself to the Scriptures of the Uld 
Covenant. The Apostle gives us here (ver. 15) a 
valuable hint for the right decision, which is as far 
removed from an undervaluation, as from an over- 
estimate of it. 

6. Upon this statement of the Apostle (vers. 
15-17) is founded the churchly doctrine of the 

uitas ct sufficientia sacre Scripture. What 
is said here actually of the Old Testament, can be 
affirmed with far higher propriety of the New; and 
the Roman Catholic prohibition of the Bible has 
difficulty in maintaining itself against such convinc- 
ing testimonies (comp. John v. 89; Luke xvi. 81, 
and other places). It is worthy of remark, that 
Paul, in view of death, has likewise given such a 
testimony concerning Scripture. Certainly it is 
proof that he, the Apostle of liberty, bowed unquali- 
fiedly and bumbly before the well-understood author- 
tty of the word of God. It is as if he foresaw the 
whole calamity which departure from the words of 
Scripture would one day bring upon the Church of 
the Lord. A faithful and honest adherence to Scrip- 
ture is the best Palladium for the Church against 
rationalism, mysticism, and Romanism. 

7. The dogma of the inspiration of Scripture be- 
longs also to those which urgently demand a new 
treatment and development. [John Sterling, ac- 
cording to the late Archdeacon Hare, “ grew to 
regard an intelligent theory of inspiration, and of 
the relation of the Bible to the faith which it con- 
veys, as the most pressing want of our Church. 
That it is a most pressing one, is indeed certain; 
and such it has long been acknowledged to be by 
those who meditate on theology.” (Hare, ‘“‘ Mem.,” 
p. cxxx.). This is only one voice; but the echoes 
of it are audible in every quarter. It may be doubt- 
ed if the subject admit of reduction to dogmatic 
form. What the authority of the sacred Scripture 
1s, may be readily stated; what its tnsptration is, 
will inevitably be stated under a variety of forma— 
certainly until men will, by common consent, ob- 
serve the difference between tnspiration and an 
infallible intelligence in the person inspired. I 
look, therefore, to an “intelligent theory” rather 
than to a satisfactory setting forth, under new forms, 
of the dogma of inspiration.—E. H.] While the 
notion of a purely mechanical inspiration, according 
to which the sacred writers were nothing more than 
scribee et actuarit Spiritue Sancti, simply without 
volition, has been properly relinquished as unten- 
able, very little has as yet been done, comparatively, 
for the development of the conception of Scripture 
as an organic whole, by which as well the divine as 
the human side must be distinctly set forth, An 
article by Ricnarp Rorne, Zur Dogmatik, in the 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859 [and pub. 
lished in book form, Zur Dogmatik, 1863], contains 
valuable hints, Our passage has always beon re 
garded correctly, in this respect, as classical, since 
what the Apostle here says of the Old Testament is 
still more emphatically true of the New. We must 
nevertheless acknowledge that this passage alone is 
not sufficient to found a theory of inspiration upon, 
since the relatton of human activity to the disposing 
power of the Spirit of God in the composition of 
Holy Scripture is not stated in words, and the ques. 
tion, whether we must consider here an inspiration 
of words, or of things, remains wholly unanswered, 
A correct theory of inspiration will not rest upon 
this or the other passage of Scripture, but can truly 
and vitally result only from a consideration of the 
object which is the product of Divine inspiration, 
The Baconian observation—method (induction) car 
ries us farther here, than the atomistic procedure 
of those who, in their critical zeal, cut up Scripture 
into a number of pieces, but who, amid this, have 
no eye for the complete unity of Scripture, and 
who do not observe the forest, in their preference 
for particular trees. One can consult farther, upon 
this disputed point, the dogmatic writings of Twes- 
ten, Martensen, Nitzsch, Lange, and otbers, and also 
particularly what always remains a significant work, 
even when one cannot follow in all respects the 
views of the author: GavssEn, 1 ot in 
spiration pleniére dea saintes Feritures, as well a3 
also the weighty letters of Frep. pe Rovcenoxt, 
Chris! et ses Témoina, Paris, 1856, 2 vols. Farther- 
more, the sterling French productions of P. Jalx 
guyer, Merle d’Aubigné, not to mention others of 
late years, Among the ablest advocates for the au 
thority and inspiration of Holy Writ against moder 
unbelief in the Dutch Reformed Church, the name 
of Isaac da Costa (1860) deserves always to be beld 
in honor. We need also here the “non nova, ed 
nove” of Vincentius of Lirina. 

8. The ruplex usue of the Sacred Scripture 
of the Old Covenant, is confirmed by the Apostle’s 
own example, who, in his writings, often employs 
the Old Testament for all these different ends, For 
doctrine, he makes use, ¢. g., of the history of Abr 
ham (Gen xv. 6), in the discussion of the doctrine of 
justification, Rom. iv. For reproof, as often ss he 
puts to shame his opponents by citations from the 
Old Testament, ¢. g., Rom. ix.—xi. For 
é.g., 1 Cor. x. 1-10. For instruction (comp. Heb. 
rit 7), Rom. xv. 4. Amongst all the Apostles, 20 
one deserves in a higher degree than Paul the bon 
orable title of a doctor biblicus. The manner and 
way in which he has considered, employed, and 
quoted the Old Testament, alone would deserve 
constitute the subject-matter of a special inquiry. 

9. ‘Holy Scripture is the treasury and armory 
of the Christian Church. It meets every need of the 
children of God. Each irresolute, struggling Chns 
tian, powerless in doubt, must lay the blame upoo 
himself if he do not employ this source of 
and of life; Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Timothy a pattern of true devotion : (1.) To the 
example of Paul; (2.) to the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture.—Well for the teacher who has a disciple like 
Timothy, but well also for the scholar who has & 
leader like Paul.—The path of suffering of the 
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lil 


’ Apostle Paul a revelation: (1.) Of the power of sin 
which pursued him; (2.) of the greater power of 
faith which sustained him; (3.) of the omnipotence 
of the Lord who delivered him out of all_—The way 
of suffering the way of glory for every disciple of 
Christ: (1.) An old way; (2.) a difficult way; (3.) a 
safe way; (4.) a blessed way.—Fanaticism and in- 
tentional deception are usually most closely con- 
nected in false teachers.—‘‘ Hold fast that which 
thon hast learned” (text for confirmation address). 
—The overestimation and the undervaluation of the 
Old Testament are both condemned by Paul.—The 

ings of a God-fearing education.—The value, 
the authority, and the right use of Holy Scripture.— 
The bread of life, by means of which the new man 
shall grow up.—The effect of the word of truth a 
convincing proof of its heavenly origin.—The entire 
pericope (vers. 14-17) pre-eminently adapted for dis- 
courses at Bible-celebrations or Reformation-ser- 
mons.—The value of the Sacred Scripture especially 
for the evangelical Church. 

Starke: Cramer: If there be many corrupting 
and evil babblers, there are notwithstanding, here 
and there, also truthful and good teachers.—Let the 
former go, follow the latter.—Wilt thou be pious, 
and have good days only? Thou errest. Consider ! 
So it has been good for no saint; here do battle, 
there rest.—Hepinager: If one be persecuted, he 
mast not therefore conclude at once that he is a 
hypocrite or godless.—To have been led away, does 
not exculpate, yet has the seducer the greater sin, 
although both are ruined.—OstanpER: He who will 
teach others rightly, and will himself live rightly, 
must beforehand learn rightly —Lanam Op. : 


each Christian consider that, by virtue of his baptia 
mal covenant, he must be a man of God, who does 
not live unto himself, nor unto the world, but with 
denial of self and of the world, unto God.—Tho 
perfection of a Christian shows itself amid the imper 
fection therein, that he apply sincerely and continually 
the received divine power of grace not only for one 
and for another, but for all good works (Heb. xiii, 21). 

Hevbpner: Are we able to bear witness before - 
God, that we, for Christ’s sake, would suffer perse- 
cution ? then have we in so far forth abundant con- 
solation (Matt. v. 11).—There is no standing still in 
evil—Is there a more melancholy spectacle than a 
man who ever sinks deeper and deeper ?—An actual 
conviction, not a mere outwardly received opinion, 
alone gives courage in preaching.—It is especially 
the mother’s duty to make the children acquainted 
with the Bible—The Bible should be the proper 
storehouse for the clergy.—Lisco: As the walk, so 
the reward.—Search the Scripture.—Of the power 
of the Divine word.—The word of God an indispen- 
sable teacher, a severe ruler, and a genuine helper 
to salvation.—Taotuck : Seven remarkable sermons 
upon Holy Scripture, as means of grace, accordin 
to the leading of this text, in the fourth volume o 
his ‘“‘ Sermons,” 1848, pp. 48-1389.—Van OosteEr- - 
ZER, Sermon on vers, 14-17. Upon the value and 
right use of Holy Writ: (1.) Its value (vers, 16, 
ay (a) Ite origin; (6) its uses; ) its power; 
(2.) its use (vers, 14, 15; (a) Search the Scriptures 
early; (6) use them believingly ; (c) remain true to 
them always, 

Tuotuck: ‘A Book that has had such a past as 


Let | the Bible, will have also a future,” 


Vill. 


Solemn concluding exhortation to Timothy to fidelity in his work, strengthened by 
the prophetic announcement of the approaching decease of the Apostle. 


Cu. IV. 1-8. 


1 I charge thee therefore’ before God, and the Lord* Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at*® [and I charge thee by] his appearing and his 
2 incdom ‘Ti Preach the word; [,] be instant in season, out of season; LJ 
3 reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. For the time wil 
come when they will not endure sound doctrine; [,] but after their own lusts 


4 shall they heap to themselves teachers, rat itching ears; 
5 turn away their ears from the truth, and shall 

endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full 
For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of m 


thou in all things, 
6 pre of thy ministry. 
7 


eparture is at hand. I have fought a [the] good fight, 
8 course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is lai 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous jud 


pend they shall 
a 


e turned unto es, But watch 


I have finished my [the 
d up for me a [the] crown 
e, shall [will] give me at 


that day: [,] and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing. 


1 Ver. l— 
3 Ver. 1.—rov «vpiov of the Recepia. 
9 Ver. 1.—With Tisch 


¢ Ver. 2.—(Vulg.: Insta oportune importune.—E. H.] 


e ot of the Recepla to be omitted. See Tischendorf on the place. [So, too, with ¢ys.—E. H.) 
v A. C. D,! F. G., Cod. Sin. $1, 37, and others, are against it. 
endorf, we read xai, instead of the card of the Recepia. 


8 Ver. 2.—[Cod. Bin., wapax. éwiriun; 50 G., Orig.—E. H.) 
* Ver. 3 The reading of the Recrpia, rag bn Souls rag i&ias, is relinquished universally now. Tle true reading 
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eer a xara ras idiag éxcOvylac; A. C. D.,) and others; Griesbach, Tischendorf, Lachmann, Wordsworth, Cod. 
1 Ver. 6.—{Lachmann reads ris dvaAvcews pov, and so the Cod. Sin., instead of the 7. eis dvad. of the Recepla, 


which is followed by Tiechendorf.—E. H.} 


8 Ver. 7.—{rdv aywva Tov xadév, Recepta. Lachmann, Cod. Sin., 7. caddy aywra. 


adhere to the Hecepta.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Tischendorf and Wordsworth 


verbial mode of expression, which means that Timo- 
thy should always declare the word of God where it 


Ver. 1. I charge (thee), &c. The Apostle evi- ; was not made impossible for him, naturally or mor 


dently is hastening to the end, and recapitulates once 
more, in few words, all his previous adinonitions. 
Aiapapripopas; the samg solemn injunction occurs 
in 1 Tim. v. 21; vi. 18.—Before God and the 
Lord Jesus Ohrist, évémioy; so that both, as in- 
visible witnesses, were considered personally present. 
—Who shall judge the quick and the dead, 
refers directly to Jesus Christ, who stands already 
prepared to appear as Judge. Nothing is more fitted 
to fill the mind with lofty fervor, than the thought 
of the accounting which shall be made once before 
His judgment-seat. The quick, are they who shall 
be alive at the Parousia; but then, suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye, shall be changed (1 Cor. xv. 51, 
52). The dead, on the other hand, are they who 
have fallen asleep before the return of the Lord, and 
then shall be awakened (comp. John v. 27-29).— 
And (declare) his appearing and his kingdom. 
Were the reading of the Recepta, xara rh» émopd- 
veay, correct, we should be compelled to consider 
these words as the fixing of the time for the xplyey ; 
but external and internal grounds combine here to 
give the preference to the «af. [‘‘ This restoration 
of xaf isa happy one. It indicates that the Apostle 
has a clear view of Christ’s coming and of His king- 
dom, and by a noble prosopopeia appeals to them 
as witnesses: ‘I conjure thee in the sight of God, 
- and the future Judge of all, by His coming and His 
kingdom.’ This mode of speech had been suggested 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, especially in the LXX 
Version (Deut. iv, 26), where Moses calls heaven and 
earth to witness: Aianapripouat tuiy ofuepor roy ré 
oipaydy kal rhy yiv. See also Deut. xxx. 19; xxxi. 
28, where this phrase introduces solemn appeals to 
the elements as God’s witnesses of His dealings with 
His people, and as remembrances of their duties to 
Him ;” Wordsworth, tn loco.—E. H.] (See Tisch- 
endorf on the place.) Acauaprép. must also be re- 
peated once more, and the following accusative, rhy 
éxipdyecay, not be regarded as the witness before 
whom the solemn “charging” takes place (De 
Wette), but as the object which is ‘‘ charged” sol- 
emnly. [‘‘I adjure thee before God, and Jesus 
Christ, who is about to judge the living and the 
dead ; I adjure thee by His appearing and His king- 
dom,” &c.; Conybeare and Howson.—E. H., 
Whilst the Apostle declares by it that he has also 
im view the return and the kingdom of Christ ex- 
pressly, he imparts a lofty emphasis to his succeed- 
ing admonition, The appearing (éx:pdye:a) of Christ 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14) is His last coming in glory, in 
contrast with His first appearance on earth in the 
form of a servant, the kingdom, Pao:Aela, which He 
will consequently reveal and set up. 

Ver. 2. Preach the word, &c. Knptocew 
signifies a loud and open proclaiming, like that of 
the «jpuvg who announces the approach of his king 
(for the contrast, see Isa. lvi. 10). Zhe word ; viz., 
of the gospel, in its whole compass, without taking 
away or thrusting into the background any part of 
it—Be instant [therewith] (Vulg.: insta), in 
season, out of season, edxalpas, dnalpws. Pro- 


ally. For various examples of like juxtapositon, in 
Greek and Roman writera, see Bengel on this place. 
For the rest, what concerns the exhortation itzelf, it 
is obvious that it must be interpreted cum 
salis, and find its natural limitation in the fonts 
own command (Matt. vii. 6). Timothy should fulfil 
his calling, not indeed when the time was s0 inop- 
portune that they could receive no benefit, but when 
to himself’ it might be inconvenient. “For the 
truth, it is ever the fitting time; who waits until 
circumstances completely favor his undertaking, will 
never accomplish anything, but will remain in inac 
tivity ;’? Huther. In the verbs here following, the 
separate parts of the public ministry thus enjoined 
are set forth: Reprove, fAcytov; convince, xt 
right, blame, not only what manifests an heretical 
character, but, in general, whatsoever is not accord 
ing to the word and will of the Lord.—Rebuke, 
émirlunooy ; somewhat stronger than the foregoirg— 
blame, with expression of repugnance (comp. Jude 
9),—Exhort, rapaxdderor ; speak to, 80, however, 
that it be neither impatiently vehement, nor without 
proper insight, but rather é» «don paxpodupla, acl 
3:3ax%, no hendiadys, but a reference to the frame 
of mind and form in which the admonition should 
be given. It must be imparted with the greatest 
gentleness, and at the same time so directed that it 
shall actually communicate instruction. For the 
rest, in the edxaipws, dxalpws, the statement of Bem 
in particular deserves mention: ‘‘ Nempe quod 
carnis prudentiam pertinet, nam aliogui requinar 
sancle prudentia spiritus, captans occasiones od 
edificationem rtunas.” 

Ver. 8. For the time will come. The er- 
hortation is strengthened here also by reference toa 
disturbed future, the more definite relations of which 
are fully designated in 1 Tim, iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
and of which the germs are already existing. Ber 
Sa Be so far correctly: ‘* Aderit et jam et.”— 

en they will not endure doctrine. 
To an idje and wicked minister, this would serve ss 
an excuse for silence; to Timothy it would serve 9 
much more as a reason for speaking in order to prv- 
claim the truth. By this dyrawodens didacxadlas 15 
to be understood, moreover, as in Titus ii. 1, and 
elsewhere, the original apostolic doctrine which 3 
founded upon the facts of redemption and tends t0 
godliness, over against the abstract and unfruitfdl 
controversies of the false teachers, All who canna 
endure this (ode dvéfowra:), manifest thereby an I 
ward disinclination, which results from the 
collision of their own sentiment with the substance 
and claims of sound doctrine. The natural sequenct 
of this antipathy is stated immediately after: But 
after... shail they heap. ‘Excupetes, Excl 
Aeyéy. To heap up, abundantly provide (Luther: 
“To load themselves with”), Although the idea of 
a load, which they thus burden themselves with, 8 
not expressed precisely, yet the contemptible and 
objectionable trait of their whole striving and work. 
ing is here plainly enough signified. Their o#t 
lusts (1810s emphatic), which direct them in this, 
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stand in direct opposition to the demands of the 
word of God to which they were bound to submit. 
It is leas, in itself considered, the large number of 
teachers chosen in this way, than the ceaseless 
change which pleases these men, and for which they 
crave. The innermost motive is expressed in the 
words: Having itching ears, «vnddéuevo: rhy 
dxohy; strictly, while they are tickled in hearing 
(xvn3. passive); & ¢., while they wish to hear what 
pleasantly tickles the ear. We find a striking paral- 
el to the description of these men in the portraiture 
of the contemporaries of Ezekiel (Fzek. xxxiii. 
80-33). Paul brings to the notice of Timothy as 
well the reason why they heap up their own teach- 
ers, as also the standard which they apply in the 
choice of them. 

Ver. 4. And they shall turn away, &c. It 
is the eternal punishment of him who departs from 


the apostolic witnesses, that he loses himself in the. 


whirlpool of manifold errors. Whosoever will not 
listen to what is true, but only to what is pleasant, 
will, at last, wholly abandon himself to silly fantastic 
chimeras.—Shall be turned unto fables. The 
familiar 590: of the false teachers (see upon 1 Tim. 
iv. 7). In general opposition to the 4A4Sea, we are 
to understand not only fables in the peculiar sense 
of the term, but all those expressions of their own 
wisdom, without the light of heavenly truth, which 
we have learned to recognize as without ground his- 
torically, untenable doctrinally, and without aim or 
uses practically. 

Ver. 5. But watoh thou, &c., viide; ¢. ¢., not 
only watchful, in opposition to those who are sunken 
in spiritual death-sleep, but sober, in opposition to 
the condition of spiritual drunkenness in which they 
find themselves who are described in vers. 8, 4. 
They can be overcome only when one, over against 
their exaggeration and self-will, keeps and well looks 
to the greatest possible caution and clearness of 
spirit, that one be not one’s self entrapped.—Ein- 
dure afflictions, xaxord3ncoy (comp. chap. i. 8; 
ii. 83, 9).—Do the work of an evangelist. Here 
also %pyov, to signify that Timothy had not merely to 
Maintain a dignity, but to fulfil likewise a weighty 
task, Of elists generally, see Acts xxi. 8; 
Eph. iv. 11. en Paul exhorts Timothy to pursue 
zealously the work of an evangelist, we understand 
that to be fully against the thing in his apprehension 
(2 Tim. iv. 4—éx) 38 rods pbSous éxtparhoovrat). 
Against myths, nothing is more effectual than the 
clear testimonies of history—Make full proof of 
thy ministry, xAnpoddpnoov; i. ¢., 80 exercise it 
that thou daly give attention to all its The 
fall measure of an efficiency is signified to which not 
the least thing should be wanting. The Dutch trans. 
lation less correct: Work that one may be fully 
essxred of thy ministry. So also Beza: “ Veris 
argumentis comproba, te germanum esse Dei minis- 
frum.” Not upon the proof, but upon the perfect- 
ness of the ministry, does the Apostle here decidedly 
insist, In a certain we can say that this one 
sentence is the summing ap of all his exhortations 
in this and in the previous Epistle. In vers. 6-8, this 
exhortation is farther strengthened by the announce- 
ment of his own approaching end. 

Ver. 6. For Iam now ready to be offered, 
exdy8oua: (comp. Phil. ii. 17). I am about to be 
poured out as a drink-offering ; i. ¢., not (Heyden- 
reich), I am about to be consecrated to a victim’s 
death, or (Wahl) sensu medio: I bring my blood for 

sacrifice; an’ much less still does it signify the 


ceasing of the apostolic work of Paul (Otto), but 
with unmistakable allusion to his death. I am about 
to be offered as a libation; my blood is to be shee 
as a drink-offering. So certainly is he convinced of 


‘the near approach of his death, that he beholds it in 


spirit as actually present, and in his affliction recog. 
nizes its beginning. In a most significant way he 
compares his own martyr-death not with a sacrifice 
proper or a burnt-offering, but with a drink-offering 
(Num. xv. 1-10), of a little wine and oil which is 
added like a supplement, and thus connects his 
dying for the truth with the sacrificial death of the 
one only pdprus (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 18; Col. i. 24). 
Like the Lord (John xii. 24), so also he represents 
his violent death under a gentle, lovely figure; and 
the repose with which he speaks, shows sufficiently 
how little he feared the approach of the fatal hour. 
—And the time of my departure is at hand 
(not, ‘tis present; Luther); in other words, the 
time of my death, now long forescen, is to be ex- 
pected. ’AydAvois = discessus (comp. Phil. i. 25). 
Not derived from banquets, where those who went 
away were called dyadtoyres (as some will, in order 
to bring this figure into connection with the preced- 
ing), which would be extremely forced, but rather 
from the loosing of anchor and rope, by which the 
ship is impeded in steering to the place of destina- 
tion [‘‘ xa:pds dvadvorews is the season of loosing the 
cable from this earthly shore, on a voyage to the 
eternal harbor of heavenly peace; ” Wordsworth, 
in loco.—E. H.] Now, after the Apostle has reached 
this point, he looks back yet once more (ver. 7), and 
then (ver. 8) hopefully forward. 

Ver. 7. I have fought the good fight. The 
one figure supplants the other. Yet once more the 
especially favorite comparison of his life with a bat- 
tle comes into the foreground ; a comparison which 
we have met before (1 Cor. ix. 24-27), and which 
occurs oftener in the Epistles to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 
12; 2 Tim. ii. 4). Now, in his own feeling, he 
stands at the end of the conflict (#yévicua, perfect), 
and expresses his meaning in the following words, 
still more explicitly: I have finished my course, 
Tov Bpduoy rerédexa, He compares his agitated 
apostolic life with a race, which is completed only 
now, when, having arrived at the goal of his minis- 
try, he sees death before his eyes (comp. Acts xx. 
24; Phil. iii, 12-14),—I have kept the faith, r}» 
aiorww ternphxa; namely, the faith in Christ, in 
spite of all temptation to unfaithfulness. Of course, 
it is possible (Heydenreich) that even here the figu- 
rative mode of address is still continued, and that 
alors also signifies literally the fidelity in the ful- 
filment of the vow which, in the undertaking of a 
combat and race, was wont to be made to the judge, 
viz., that one would submit one’s self entirely to the 
rules of the strife. In the following verses, also, the 
figurative mode of address still continues. On the 
other hand, however, it is simpler and safer to pre- 
serve here also the unvarying signification of xlorts, 
and to consider the faith as a trust for which Paul 
had cared honestly, go that he had lost nothing out 
of his hands (comp. 2 Tim. i. 12). Ne * Res 
bis per metaphoram expressa nunc tertio exrprie 
mitur proprie.” 

Ver. 8. Henceforth there is laid up, &c. 
The Apostle had begun with a steadfast gaze upon 
his death ; he now concludes, looking teyond death 
and the grave, “Amd«erral uot; the prize is laid up 
for me; it is there already fur me, and cannot pos 
sibly escape me (comp. Col. i. 5; 1 Peter i. 4).— 
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The crown of righteousness; the crown of vic- 
tory, as for the winner in the race. The crown of 
rigbteousness is not the crown deservedly merited, 
but entirely like that of /éfe or of glory, which con- 
sista therein that one become actually full partaker 
of the Siucoodvn; t.¢., of the righteousness which 
is by faith—Which the Lord—Jesus Christ, the 
rewarder—the righteous judge—clearly a contrast 
with the unrighteous, worldly judge, by whose sen- 
tence he was about now to be put to death—shall 
give me—érosdéce:, shall present to me publicly— 
at that day. The Apostle refers to the day of the 
last personal Parousia of the Lord, whom now he no 
longer hoped to live to see on carth, while the inter- 
val between his death and that moment is rolled up 
into a minimum.—And not to me only (sc. will 
He give it), but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. ’Em@dyem, here, as in Titus ii, 
13; 1 Tim. vi. 14, of his second appearing, which is 
represented as the object of the longing desire of all 
the faithful (comp. Rom. viii. 28), A pregnant hint 
for Timothy, at the same time, that he too might 
obtain the crown, yet only when if, like Paul, he 
would persevere faithfully in his course; and like- 
wise also an indirect encouragement to a strict fol- 
lowing of all the admonitions which had been pre- 
viously given to him, (Upon the perfect yam. as a 
continuing condition, see WINER, p. 244.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “ Tametsi nune regnat Christus in calo e in 
terra, nondum tamen constat clara regni ejus mani- 
Sestatio, quia potius et sub cruce latet obscurum et 
violenter ab hostibus oppugnatur. Ergo tum vere 
stabilietur ejus regnum, guum, prostratts intmicis et 
omni adversaria potestate vel sublata vel in nthilum 
redacta, suam majestatem proferet ;” Calvin. 

2. Noticeable also in a psychological view is the 
stress which Paul, just towards the end of his life, 
lays upon the promoting of Christian gentleness, 
He himself, in these two Epistles, gives many exam- 
ples of it, and stands before us here as a John the Bap- 
tist, who, gradually, is glorified entirely into a John 
the Evangelist. In the more recent history of the 
Church, also, men are not wanting who, without sac- 
rificing any one essential principle, any one sacred 
conviction, have gradually become gentler and more 
tender-hearted ; ¢. g., Adolphe Monod. 

8. The obligation to fulfil, in all particulars, the 
office of an evangelist, in widely extended and 
congregations especially, is so vast, that assuredly 
the question arises with many among us, in 2 Cor. 
ii, 16. Hence, the correctneas generally of the non 
omnia possumus omnes must be recognized also in 
this sphere ; and it is to be much deplored, that it 
be demanded of so many a clergyman to be at the 
same time preacher, pastor, and catechist, not to 
mention once the continued study of theology as 
science, or ecclesiastical administration. By a more 
equal distribution of the work, especially in a field 
where many colleagues co-operate, we might be able 
to remedy many evils, if attention only were directed 
especially to each particular character. But as mat- 
ters now stand, that of every one strictly everything 
is required, it is best to ascertain, by conscientious 
self-examination, which is our strong and which our 
weak side, and then, while we neglect entirely no 
department of the ministry, to devote ourselves 
‘or the most part to that branch to which we feel 


ourselves, outwardly and inwardly, moet strongly 
called. 

4, The ery of victory with which Paul greets his 
approaching end, has always justly been considered 
one of the noblest proofs of bis true apostolic great. 
ness, It is marvellous criticism, to which the feeling 
effusion of his heart, in vers, 6-8, appears coutradio- 
tory, either with the representation of his doctrine 
of grace elsewhere (De Wette), or with the humib 
ity which he displays in other places; ¢. g., 1 Cor. 
iv. 3; Phil. iii, 12-14 (Baur). Whosoever is sufl- 
ciently unpartisan to wish to see, will readily per- 
ceive that Paul expects no other reward than that 
which is accorded to him of grace; and that the 
glory of his hope, far from ending in himself, pre- 
supposes and requires the deepest humility ; which, 
e. g.,1 Tim. i, 16 has expressed. In a comperison 
of this language with his earlier statements, we must 
not forget, moreover, that we have here his latest 
account of his hope for eternity, wherein all other 
tones of the symphony are blended in the loftiest 
and most beautiful, viz. in that of the assurance of 
hope. Here also the word, so often forgotten, ap 
plies: Dist'ngue tempora, et concordabit seripturs. 

5. The expectation which faith of and for the 
Parousia of the Lord must cherish, is, in so far 8 
the chief subject-matter is concerned, unalterably the 
same as in the days of Paul, although the general 
expectation, in the apostolic age, of a speedy return, 
has not been realized in that form. 

6. The affectionate longing for the appearing of 
the Lord in glory, presupposes a high degree of spir- 
itual life; and, on the other side, is admirably fitted 
to nourish, to perfect, to purify that life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian fidelity of Timothy in his sacred 
calling strengthened by a glance: (1.) At the advent 
of the Lord ; (2.) at the increasing corruption of the 
times; (3.) at the approaching end of Paul.—The 
Saviour of the world is at the same time ordained to 
be its Judge.—The connection of the individual 
judgment, directly at and after death, with the uni 
versal worldjudgment at the end of the agea—The 
coming again of Jesus the complete manifestation 
of His kingly glory—The union of earnestness and 
love in the right-minded servant of Christ.—To cor 
tend is sometimes, to be gentle is always necessaly. 
—Ebb and flow in public sympathy for sound doc 
trine.—Church-going from idle curiosity over against 
that for true desire of good.—The opposition to 
evangelical truth (vers. 8, 4): (1.) Its signs; (2.) its 
sources ; (8.) its consequences,—-The unworthy strife 
for human applause upon the part of the preacher of 
the gospel.—‘* Preach so that thou mayest please 
God.”—The true Christian sobriety in the minister 
of the gospel.—Suffering and striving heroism int- 
mately united together.—The true Christian fidelity 
in office : i True, in the greatest matters as in the 
smallest ; 2 true, in the consciousness of a holy 
calling.—Paul at the close of hia life.—The retro 
spect glance and the look into the future of the 
great Apostle, at the end of his life.—The reréAnxa 
of Paul a fruit of the reréAcora: of Jesus.—The 
dying strains of the departing ambaseador of the 
cross,—The similarity and the diversity between the 
departure of Paul and the departure of Moses—The 
greatness of Paul in his farewell to life. He stands 
here before us; (1.) Asa prisoner, who expects his 
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release ; (2.) as a combatant, who surveys the strife ; 
(3.) a3 a victor, who awaits his aden (4.) as an 
ally, who encourages his comrades.—The Christian 
according to the chief particulars : (.) Placed on 
the same battle-ground; (2.) assured of the same 
victory ; (3.) called to the same crown; (4.) filled 
with the same peace, as the great Apostle of the 
heathen. —The farewell of Paul a manifestation of 
the power of his faith, his hope, his love.—The 
death of the Christian a gentle release.—How mych 
one can lose in case of necessity if one only keep 
the faith—_The connection between the doctrine of 
free grace and of just reward.—The crowning festival 
of eternity : (1.) The judge; (2.) those crowned ; 
(8.) the feast of joy.—The Christian longing after 
the advent of the Lord: (1.) How high it rises; (2.) 
how suitable it is; (3.) how richly it pays.—Each 
true disciple of Christ has in his nature somewhat 
apocalyptic.—Even in heaven loneliness will be no 
blessedness. 

Starke; Cramer: The office of correction must 
be guided by discretion.—OsiaNDER: a preacher 
must transform himself in sundry ways, as it were, 
now to rebuke earnestly, again to admonish kindly 
and gently.—CraMreR: The naughtiness of human 
nature is so great, that it will only hearken to what 
isnew; therefore the old truth is crushed out, and 
falsehood established.—SrarkeE: Preachers are placed 
by God as watchmen, therefore must they hold faith- 
ful watch of the congregations over which they are 
placed.—Lanait Op.: Every upright preacher must 
be an evangelist.—God still yet grants to many souls 
the especi ce to see beforehand certainly and 
to speak of the time of their death, which contrib- 


utes so much the more to a better preparation for | ward 


It; yet no one must depend upon that, nor expect 
it, but hold himself in readiness at all times for a 
blessed departure.—Craxuer: <A Christian knight 


must (as the ancients have remarked) have three 
hearts: a Job’s heart, for patience in affliction (1 
Peter iv. 1); a Jacob’s heart, for perseverance 
prayer (Gen. xxxii. 37); a David’s heart, for joyful 
ness and trust in God (Ps. xviii. 80).—It is no sin to 
say, in simplicity, what is best of one’s self (2 Cor. 
xi, a rp Op.: Patience, pious cross-bearer ! 
in a little while thou becomest a crown-bearer.— 
Here, comfort and joy !—God will crown and glorify 
not only the great saints, but all likewise, provided 
they do but continue in faith. ‘ 
Hevusner: The spirit of the time, the prevailing 
taste, should not be at all the rule for the preacher ; 
he should rather resist the spirit of the time, which 
for the most part is perverse.—Preachers should 
take for themselves an example in the propheta of 
the Old Covenant, who spake the truth freely to high 
and low.—The choice of teachers, according to what 
is it to be regulated ?— Gloria s em fugit, 
ientem sequilur.—Rash and incautious ways brin 
about sore mortifications.—Preaching only can av 
for a complete fulfilling of the evangelical ministry. 
—The life of a true minister of God is a perpetual 
sacrifice, a giving up of himself.—The joyful looking 
forth upon death is the effect of a godly life.—The 
worth of a life rich in deeds.—For the true cham- 
pion, death is a victory.—The expectation at death 
should strengthen for the battle and the race. 
Riecer (vers. 7, 8): How the end of Christianity 
is better than its beginning: (1.) The beginning is 
good ; (2.) the continuation is better ; (3.) constancy 
to the lust best of all.—Lisco: The retrospect of a 
faithful pastor over his course.—The prospect of the 
believer in eternity.—The true minister, and his re- 


N. B.—Vers, 6-8 appropriate especially for fune. 
rals, as also for funeral addresses, but not indeed for 
every one, 


IX. 
Last Wishes, Directions, and Salutations. 


CH. IV. 9-22. 


9,10 Do thy diligence to come shortly after me: For Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is departed unto Thessalonica ; I 
11 Crescens to Galatia,’ Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, 
12 and bring’ him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And 
13 Tychicus I have sent to Ephesus. The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee and the books, but especially the parchments. 
14 Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil [laid many evil charges against 
15 me]; the Lord reward * [will reward ?] him according to his* works: Of whom 
16 be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood® our words. At my first 
answer no man stood with me,’ but all men forsook me: Z pray God that it 
17 may not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear’: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
18 lion. And* the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom ée glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


19,20 Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus. Erastus 
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21 abode at Corimth: but Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick. Do thy diligence 


- to come before winter. 
22 Claudia, and all the brethren. 
Grace be with you. en.”° 


1 Ver. 10.—{Cod. Sin. is peculiar be 

: Ver. 11.—[Tischendorf reads déyaye, 
weighty authorities and Greek Fathers, reads aroddces ; 

* Ver, 14.—{avrod; left out of the Cod. Sin.—E. H.] 


§ Ver. 16, 
Huther.—E. H. 


A. 


ubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 


Ver. 14.—(See our Author’s exposition. He siuebes Pilg 
so the 


Inus, and 


The Lord Jesus’ Christ be with thy spirt, 


aAXlay; 80, too, C.—E. H.] 
Lachmann, 


n, dye; 80 Cod. Sin.—E. H.] 


ischendorf, to the Receyta, awodgn. Lachmann, aftet 


avOdornxe. Lachmann, after A. C., and others, dvréory ; 80 Cod. Sin., Wordsworth, and is adopted by 


Ver. 16.—[{cvpwapeyévero. The weight of testimony is in favor of wapeyévero; so Lachmann and Cod. 8in.—B. H.] 


7 eS Modern critical editors 
8 Ver. 18,—(xaf in this place to be omitted.) 
® Ver. 22.—[{Instead of 


10 Ver. 22._{auyv not genuine.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 9. Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me. After the glance into future glory, the 
eye of the Apostle reverts once more to the present, 
with its comparatively petty cares and concerns. He 
has yet a t number of little commissions and 
wishes as a last testament, which meanwhile open to 
us a deep insight into the heart of the testator. 
First, he desires to see Timothy with him (comp. 
chap. i. 4; iv. 21), Perhaps Tychicus had already 
(ver. 12) conveyed to him the same wish. The ‘occa- 
sion of this was in the absence of so many who had 
been at Rome, but who had now gone away (ver. 
10). It is a genuine human feeling in the Apostle 
which awakens his desire to have near him, at the 
approach of the last conflict, his best-beloved friends, 
The Lord himself had likewise expressed the same 
need (Matt. xxvi. 38). 

Ver. 10. For Demas hath forsaken me. 
Literally, left in the lurch (comp. ver. 16 and 2 Cor. 
iv. 9). The aorist participle &yarfoas gives the rea- 
ron of the apparently strange conduct, but contains 
also, at the same time, an indirect warning to Timo- 
thy.—Hlaving loved this present world, 7d» 
viv alava; t.¢., the earthly, visible world, with ite 
good things, in opposition to the invisible, still 
future kingdom of Christ, which was the object of 
the highest love of Paul, and for the sake of which 
he endured willingly the heaviest affliction.—And 
is departed unto Thessalonioa. According to 
some, to carry on trade there; according to others, 
because it was his native town. According to Col. 
iv. 14; Phil. 24, he was with the Apostle as co- 
laborer at the time of his first imprisonment, and 
scems also to have accompanied him again just after 
lis release. But now the prospect of the approach- 
ing death of Paul appears to have awakened in him 
again the desire of earthly comfort. According to 
the tradition (Dorotnevs, Synopt.), he became an 
idol’s-priest in Thessalonica; which, however, is not 
very probable. The text, at least, gives no sort of 
occasion for supposing an immediate falling away 
from Christianity. It could not have been difficult, 
moreover, for men like Demas to hold on to their 
casy Christianity in such way that they ran no risk 
either of being troubled by persecution, or of being 
compelled to offer too great sacrifice.—Orescens 
—otherwise wholly unknown—to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia (comp. Rom. xv. 19), a province of 
Roman TIllyricum, on the Adriatic, southerly of 
Liburnia (see Winger, Real Weort,, on this place). 


he reading of the Hecepta, $ «vp. 
defends. Tischendorf, 6 cvptos simply; ee the Cod. Sin. 


ve adopted the plural form, axovgwow, instead of the singular, as in the 


"Ino. Xpiords, Lachmann 4 «vp. “Inoots, which Hather 
Wordsworth retains the Posting of the Recepla.—E. 1.) 


It may be that these last journeys were made in con 
sequence of an apostolic order, at least with Paul's 
knowledge and approval. From the brevity of the 
expression, it is not possible to determine anything 
here with certainty. 

Ver. 11, Only Luke is with me. Assuredly 
no other than the author of the gospel, and of the 
Acts of the Apostles (comp. Col. iv 14; Phil. 24.) 
The question (De Wette) where us was 
then, disappears when we distinguish correctly be- 
tween the Apostle’s companions during his first and 
his second imprisonment, ‘The Apostle’s helpers 
did not come to him at Rome to remain with him, 
but to depart again from him, and execute his 
orders;” Otto.—Take Mark, and bring him 
with thee. He also, according to Col. iv. 10, had 
been with Paul at Rome during the first imprison 
ment: where he was then, is unknown; probably 
near Timothy. According to the almost generally 
received view, we have here John Mark, who for 
merly (Acts xiii. 13) had not shown enough com 
stancy, and upon this account was thought by Paul 
to be unfit to accompany him upon his second jour 
ney, but afterwards, not only in the estimation of 
Barnabas, but of Paul also, had shown himself far 
more trustworthy, so that now his presence bas be- 
come properly more desirable to the Apostle than 
that of others.—For he is profitable to me for 
the ministry, els 3:axovlay. The absence of the 
article must not be disregarded. The ministering 
of the gospel in general is not meant here, but ser 
vice to be done personally to Paul (axpeoBerns, Phil. 
9); certainly in his high calling, in so far as he 
could carry this on in prison. 

Ver. 12, And Tychicus have I sent to 
EXphesus. Tychicus, co-worker with Paul (comp. 
Acts xx. 5; Titus iii, 12), According to Col. iv. 7; 
Eph. vi. 21, during Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, a commission to Ephesus was entrusted to 
him, which must have been distinct from this. That 
Tychicus was the bearer of the Epistle before us 
(Wieseler), we consider not probable; rather, we 
might conjecture that he was sent by Paul to Epbe- 
sus in advance of the Jatter, to take the place of 
Timothy during his absence, so that the latter could 
leave his post for an indefinite time, all the more 
easily, according to the wish of the Apostle, and be- 
take himself as soon as possible to Rome. Other 
conjectures see in De Wette. 

Ver. 18. The cloke that I left ... bring 
(with thee). Ty geddvny (according to other 
MSS,, gardyny, pardyny, perdyny), pantdam, Ao 
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cording to some interpreters, a travelling cloak in 
the strict sense of the term ; according to others, a 
portmanteau, portfolio, bookcase. The grammatical 
grounds for both views are about equal. Against 
the first, it is u that it is not probable Paul 
would have left behind a travelling cloak at the out- 
eet, or during the progress of a missionary journey ; 
against the second, that he means especially the 
BBAla. Besides (Calvin): ‘‘ Queret hic quispiam, 
quid sibt velit Paulus vestem petendo, si mortem sibi 
tastare sentiebat. Hae quoque difficultas me movet, 
wi de arcana accipiam,” png he adds, by way 
of precaution: “‘ Potutt tamen aliquis esse tunc usus 
weatis, qui hodie noe latet.” If Paul hoped to live 
throagh the winter (ver. 21), it could well be that 
such an article of clothing might be wished for. 
[Is it not true in fact, and psychologically worth 
noting, that even when men know they must die 
soon, and are entirely resigned to death, neverthe- 
less they frequently speak of things, and of their 
affairs, as if they expected life to move on as usual ? 
And is not this the true solution of St. Paul’s words 
in this passage, which have moved not only the great 
Calvin, but many lesser lights and plain people )— 
E.H.) Of more moment is the account that he had 
left the g@eAdony with Carpus (beyond this not 
known), at Troas. It is very improbable that the 
same sojourn at Troas is here meant of which there 
is mention in Acts xx. 6, since this happened years 
before, and the effects here named could readily 
have been conveyed upon the ship in which they 
were then carried from Troas to Assos (ver. 18). 
Paul, consequently, must have been once again at 
Troas, later; and. here, consequently, we have a new 
proof of the probability of a second imprisonment. 
—And the Loagert ipo whether sacred or 
secular writings, which were written upon papyrus 
(but) especislly the parchments, pduora ras 
hexBpdvas; naturally, written parchments, the con- 
tent of which was dear to him; since unwritten 
lca was readily enough to be obtained in 


e. 
Ver. 14. Alexander the coppersmith did 
me muoh evil, [“ évedelfaro = fecit publicé ;” 
Wordsworth. The same writer thinks the Apostle 
is speaking here not of the first law-suit at Rome, 
“but of some more recent peril in Asia.”—E. H. 
Wherefore, we cannot believe this to have becn the 
same Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20 (see upon 
this place). Were he the same mentioned in Acts 
xix, 33, we might conjecture that he had been sum- 
moned to Rome in the matter of Paul’s law-suit, 
that in his first apology (ver. 16) had appeared 
against him, and now had returned again to Ephe- 
sus, in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy 
(Wieseler), Other opinions see in De Wette upon 
this place. In any event, the bitter mortification 
experienced by Paul at his hands must have been 
of formidable, serious sort, and consisted in a with- 
standing (contradiction) of his words (ver. 15).—The 
reward him acoording to his works, 
. The effort to free the Apostle here from 
appearance of excessive harshness, has given 
occasion to an alteration of the reading. A.C. D.! 
F. G., as well aa many translators and church- 
&mo8éoe, the Lord will requite him 
according to his works.. How weighty soever this 
number of witnesses be, observation has justly 
called forth some complaint nevertheless that there 
been here designedly a softening of the sense 
of the word, so that the Recepia, in the end, has 


more inner probability. The Apostle utters here 
no vindictive judgment, but an imprecation which 
springs from his Christian feeling for right and right- 
eousness, where, under no circumstances, must it be 
forgotten that he has to deal, not with a personal 
enemy, but with an opponent of his word (ver. 15 
and of the cause of the gospel, as in Acts xiii, 
9, 10. 

Ver. 15. Of whom be thou ware also; for 
he hath greatly withstood our words. The 
soberness of this advice and the resoluteness of this 
accusation is the best evidence that Paul, in the fore- 
going words, had been in no degree blinded by per- 
sonal revenge. The connection with the statements 
in vers. 15 and 16 strengthens the conjecture that 
Alexander withstood (asS¢ornxe) the words of the 
Apostle, not during any previous ministerial activity, 
but on the occasion of his recently delivered de- 
fence, when Paul was defending not only his per- 
sonal cause, but assuredly, for the most part, the 
cause of the gospel. 

Ver. 16. At my first answer no man stood 
with me, Ovddels po: cunrapaydvero. Wolf: “ Zup- 
wapaylyecSas indicat patronos et amicos, qui alios, 
ad casa dicendam, vocatos, nunc presentia 
nune eliam oratione adjuvare solebant” (comp. 
Scoémann, Ad. Recht, p. 708), According to Ro- 
man law, such assistance was perfectly legal, and 
allowed the accused. Even Roman emperors were 
accustomed not to shun their friends when arraigned. 
Lucian (De Morte Peregrini, § 18) derided the zeal 
of the early Christians who availed themselves of 
this right. If any one, surely Paul might have ex- 
pected that, upon the bench of the advocate, friends 
would not have been wanting who would freely have 
raised their voices in his behalf. To be sure, some 
had gone away (ver. 11); but he was at Rome then 
for the second time, and he had various, and, 
amongst them, distinguished friends (see Phil. i. 18; 
iv. 22), consequently others could not have been 
wanting to him. But here, likewise, human weak- 
ness, and fear of becoming involved in the probably 
unfavorable issue of his suit, had prevailed in full 
force. It is hence likewise clear that his condition 
now was entirely different from that during his for- 
mer imprisonment.—(I pray God) that it may 
not be laid to their charge, adds the Apostle, in 
the consciousness, on the one hand, that an actual 
sin had been committed, which certainly needed for- 
giveness; and, on the other side, that here no delib- 
erate wickedness, like that of Alexander (vers, 14, 
15), had been at work, but only weakness of the 
flesh. In this his gentle judgment, moreover, he 
exhibits likeness of the Master (Matt. xxvi. 41), 
whom he resembles in this, that, upon bis entrance 
at the path of death, he found himself forsaken of 
his dearest friends, und yet was not alone (comp. 
John xvi. 32), 

Ver. 17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me. After the men- 
tion of the dark side, the Apostle exhibits the a 
side of his situation in that critical moment. 7 

viz., Christ—stood by me (xapéorn)—with 
the help of the Holy Ghost (comp. Matt. x. 19, 20) 
and (this the result of the assistance) strengthened 
me (dvedurduooe pe, comp. Phil. iv. 13; 1 Tim. i. 
12), in that he endued me with courage and xag- 
pnow. The Lord has not only done what the Apos- 
tle might have expected from his friends, but more 
yet.—The immediately following states the object 
of this benefit: That by me the preaching 
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might be fully known (sc. of the gospel), xAnpo- 
gopnd%, comp. ver. 5 (without adequate grounds, 
some Cod, read xAnpwdi), not only, that the preach- 
ing of the gospel through me should gain fuller con- 
firmation and recognition, but that it should thereby 
reach, as it were, its culmination, since upon this 
occasion it was rung forth impressively in the capi- 
tal of the world, in the ears of the corona populi, 
and (that) all the Gentiles might hear. The 
Apostle regards the witness delivered upon this oc- 
casion as the keystone of his apostolic message, and 
all within its reach os the core and representation 
of all heathen peoples (comp. Rom, x. 18; Col. i. 
6).—And I was delivered out of the mouth of 
elion. ‘ Multi sub nomine Leonis Nerorum in- 
teliigunt. Ego hac locutione potius generaliter peri- 
culam designari existimo, ac si diceret: ex presenti 
tncendio, vel ex faucibus mortis ;” Calvin, The ex- 
planation, that there is reference here to the punish- 
ment of being thrown to raging lions, is insipid 
(Mosheim). Whether, again, Alexander the copper- 
smith, or a certain Alius Casareanus, a deputy of 
the Emperor, or also the chief accuser in the law- 
suit, is here designated, is a matter wholly unde- 
cided. It must not be overlooked that here the 
statement is not of the dion himself, but of the 
mouth of the lion, and that hereby, in a figurative 
manner, the sum total of the dangers which, at the 
moment, surrounded the Apostle, can be expressed 
(comp. Pa. xxii. 22). 
er. 18. And the Lord shall deliver me, 
&c. The Apostle foresees that the issue of the de- 
cisive final hearing, now imminent, might not be 
comparatively as favorable as that of the first hear- 
ing, from which be bad gone forth unharmed; but 
he does not lose courage upon that account. He 
who has delivered him thus far out of all dangers, 
will do it yet again. ‘O xvpios piceral pe adxd 
adyros "pyou xoynpov. In and by itself, it were 
ene that he here refers to &pya xovnpd which he 
imself might perhaps do, in reference to which he 
now, nevertheless, hopes in the Lord to be gra- 
ciously delivered from (Grotius: ‘* Liberabit me, ne 
quid agam, Christiano, ne quid Apostolo indig- 
num”). At this high level of” his spiritual develop- 
ment, and with death immediately before him, it is 
not probable that the Apostle could have felt and 
expressed fear in this respect, and hence the view is 
far mnore acceptable that Paul was thinking here of 
the &pya xovnpd of his enemies (so to say, further 
openings of the lion’s mouth at he neverthe- 
less, a8 would appear from the tone of the words, 
expected no deliverance from the real danger of 
death, or a restoration of his former freedom, is evi- 
dent from what follows immediately: and will 
preserve (me) unto his heavenly kingdom ; 
in that kingdom which, although it be founded upon 
earth, and will, at the Parousia, be revealed in all 
its glory, is, nevertheless, here considered decidedly 
as in the beyond: céca.els = od(wy te: pe els 
(Heydenreich). The heavenly kingdom is the re- 
ceptaculum in which Paul will find complete deliver- 
ance, after, through death naturally, he shail have 
been transported thither. We have here conse- 
quently uo other idea than iu Phil. i, 23.—To 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
Here, too, as in Rom. ix. 5, the doxology is dedi- 
cated to Christ, through whom he enjoys this deliv- 
erance, A worthy conclusion of this entire passus 
of the whole Epistle, to which, moreover, only a few 
more particulars of less. importance will be further 
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added. ‘‘ Dozologiam parit spes, quanto majoren 
res; ”” Bengel. 

Ver. 19. Salute Prisca and Aquila (see Acts 
xviii, 2; Rom. xvi. 8; 1 Cor. xvi. 19), Here alao, 
as it often occurs, Prisca is named before her hus 
band. It may perbaps be considered a proof that 
she was his superior, either as regards character or 
in res of the development of her spiritual life— 
And the household of Onesiphorus (see chap. 
i. 16-18). 

Ver. 20. Brastus abode at Corinth, &c— 
Besides here, Erastus is alao mentioned in Acts xix. 
22 and in Rom. xvi. 23, as chamberlain of the city 
of Corinth (arcarius civitatis, or financial administre- 
tor), Yet it isa question whetber the person here 
alluded to is the same as the one last mentioned. 
The very saying that he abode at Corinth speaks 
against it, since from olxoydyos this would surely 
have been self-evidént, unless, indeed, he had already 
resigned his office, or, perhaps, bad been deposed 
for his avowal of Christianity.—But Trophimes 
have I left at Miletum sick. From Acts 1.4; 
xxi, 29, we dre acquainted with Trophimus #3 & 
Christian from among the heathen, algo an occasional 
travelling companion of Paul, and the innocest 
cause of that storm which then arose against the 
Apostle. This time, also, he had wished to accom 
pany Paul on his journey, but bad been left by him 
sick at Miletus, a city on the seacoast of Caria (not 
the Miletus in Crete), A statement again, Wi 
remains inexplicable if we assume that this Epistle 
was written during the Apostle’s first imprisonment 
at Rome, since it is surely impossible to place this 
incident in that last journey to Jerusalem meo 
in Acts xx. and xxi. (see Acta xxi, 29), Well sys 
De Wette i The idea of leaving refers to a prot 
companionship.” 

Ver. 21. Do thy diligence to come before 
winter (see ver. 9). “psa hieme navigatio olin 
fere nulla, et imminebat martyrium Pauli ;” Bev 
gel.—Hlubulus greeteth thee . . . and all thy 
brethren. Names of certain Christians of Rome, 
of whom we know nothing.—Linus, according 
some writers, is the same person whom Eusebrs 
and Irenseus name the first Bishop of Rome. [Tbe 
tradition was generally received.—E. H.] 

Ver, 22. The Lord ... be with thy spirit 
A blessing differing somewhat in form from the con- 
clusion usual to the Apostle. -In the knowledge 
that it is his last Epistle, he has purposely s0 di 
the blessing that the former part concerns Timotly 
alone (nerd rod xvetpards gov), but the latter, al 
the believers with him who would read it (s 
judy). See 1 Tim. vi. 21. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, We are now at the end of the last Epistle 
which the Apostle Paul wrote, and are therefore 0! 
necessity urged to cast a glance upun bis end. Its 
uncertain whether his last wiah was fulfilled, #4 
whether Timothy did come to him before the wit. 
Nero died in the June of 68 A. D.; 80 that, if ¥¢ 
assume, with the tradition, that Paul suffered rv 
tyrdom under his reign, we have then in this date 
the extremest terminus ad quem. His rank #8 Re 
man citizen saved him from crucifixion, which, & 
cording to the prophecy (John xxi. 18), fell 
Peter’s lot. By the testimony of Clem. Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, and others, Paul was 
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with the sword. JEROME Fars Script.) relates : 
“ Hie ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno, eodem die, 
sepuliuaque mp. Conybeare 
and Howson on St. Paul’s death, vol. ii. pp. 486— 
490.—E. H.] The sentence last added is by no 
means improbable, if we reflect that death-war- 
rants were often executed without the city when 
extensive popular tumults arising from them were 
feared, although, otherwise, execution without the 
city was thought ially shameful. Those legends 
need in this place no criticism, which report that 
milk instead of blood flowed from the neck of the 
Apostle; nor those others, that from the spot where 
the head, in falling, touched three times the ground, 
there leaped up springs of water. 

2. The last wishes, regulations, and blessings of 
the Apostle before his death are of double impor- 
tance, In the first place, they show that we do not 
stand here upon the soil of abstract ideas, but of the 
soberest historical reality; and, secondly, they con- 
tain, just in the seeming unimportance of many of 
the notices, one indirect proof more of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle. How could a forger have de- 
vised an order like the one concerning, for instance, 
the cloak, the books, and the parchments? But he 
who wishes in any case to find straightway, in the 
innocent name “ Linus *—only mentioned here by 
the way—a sign of the second century, and makes 
this salutation a basis for groundless hypotheses and 
bypercritical combinations (Baur), must certainly 
cling very closely to his once-assumed fixed idea, 
It is to be hoped, too, that the opinion (WirszLer, 
Chron, Syn., p. 428) will find no general support, 
that in deciding upon the composition and arrange- 
ment of the apostolic Epistles, the personal refer- 
ences are of no importance. 

8. Just that genuinely human trait which ap- 
peary in Paul’s longing for his friends before death, 

is expressed in his sorrow for the faithlessness 
of certain ones, shows us that the state of his mind 
(vera, 6-8) can in no way be called a fruit of enthu- 
siasm and e tion. 

4. The little we know of Demas gives us no 
right to use him, as he already has been, as evidence 
against the evangelical precept of the ntia 
sanctorum. The word of the Apostle, 1 John ii. 19, 
is rather of weight in this case. The use Bunyan 
has made of this character in his “ Christian Pil- 
grim,” is ingenious. We may say, in fine, that 
when in us, or in others, only feeble germs even of 
spiritual activity are found, the consideration of 
Demas stimulates our vigilance; while a glance at 
Mark (ver. 11; compare a . his aoe 
tory) quickens our cou e former reminds us 
pri bs erty “Many who are first shall be last ;” 
and the latter: “and the last shall be first.” 

5. Upon the difficulty which has been found in 
ver. 13, against the Theopneusty of the Apostle, 
compare what has been said on 1 Tim. v. 23, in 
“ Doctrinal and Ethical.” 

6. The account that Paul left Trophimus sick at 
Miletus, ia, in the first place, an internal proof of 
the genuineness of the Epistlo; for no wonder- 
loving forger would ever have written thus, in the 
Apostle’s name; but secondly, it is a remark- 
able aid to a true judgment of the Apostie’s power 
to perform miracles, which was just as little unlimit- 
ed on the one hand as wholly arbitrary on the 
other. ‘* We may herein also notice the wonder- 
working power of the Apostles, namely, that its use 
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lay not in their own will, but in that of God; and 
that when miracles were to occur, they were espe- 
cially urged thereto by God; and that they were 
used, too, only as introductory to the preaching of 
the gospel, and as confirmatory of it, but, for the 
rest, not in rivalry with the mystery of the Cross 
and its passion, so that this might be dispensed with 
at will, by means of miracles wrought upon our 
enemies ;"’ Starke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Demas, in the New Testament, is like Lot’s wife 
in the Old.—Even when beginning to give ourselves 
up to Christ, return to the present world is Q1.) pos- 
sible ; (2.) criminal; (8.) disastrous—The faithless- 
ness of earthly friends compared with the fidelity of 
the heavenly friend.—Moreover, timely regulations 
at tho approach of death are by no means unworthy 
of the Christian, of whom the greatest things are de- 
manded.—Paul was as far removed from a spiritless 
materialism as from a sickly spiritualism.—The spirit 
of order should animate the Christian even in little 
things.—-The thought of an approaching end should 
not weaken, but, on the contrary, strengthen our zeal 
to “‘ work while it is yet day.”—" The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up” (John ii, 17).—How a 
Christian can be angry, and yet not sin (Eph. iv. 
26).—The consolation arising from belief in God’s 
justice notwithstanding every wrong man does us.— 
Alone, and yet not alone, At our last account also, 
no one will stand by us except the Lord.—The Lord 
can redeem His children through death, if he does 
not redeem them from death.—The last closing 
note of the Christian life a doxology always.—The 
association of the saints sbould be more intimate 
the shorter the lifetime becomes.—Aquila and Pris- 
cilla the model of Christian wedlock: (1.) Closely 
bound together; (2.) zealous in labor; (8.) richly 
blessed (7raurede).—The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in its all-surpassing value. 


“My tosoure fe the A and Oy 
re is the A and O, 
Beginning and conclusion.” 

Starke: Hepincer: How many brothers Demas 
has, who love the world better than God (Luke viii. 
13) !—Cramuer: Not he who bas begun well, but he 
that shall endure to the end, shall be saved (Matt. 
xxiv. 13).—Ostanpex: Many a one is at first weak 
in his charge, but afterwards zealous in the work of 
the Lord. Hence we should not straightway de- 
spise the weak, but hope for improvement (Rom. 
xiv. 1)—Preachers must have books and paper; 
reading and writing is their Jabor. Without these 
they can hardly exist (1 Tim. iv. 13).—HepixGer : 
A coppersmith withstands Paul, God, Christ’s king- 
dom and word, Thus the enemy can work by 
means of insignificant people. One fly defiles much 
ointment, one mangy sheep many others (Eccl. ix. 
18; x. 1). One man, when subject to the devil, 
can prevent much good by word and deed. May 
God reprove Satan, that he hold his peace !—Imper- 
fections and faults occur even among saints; where- 
fore we should edify and improve each other in com- 
mon (Gal. vi, 1; Matt. xxvi. 56).—When all our 
friends, when father and mother forsake us, our God 
will not forsake us (Ps, xxvii. 10).—Experience 
brings hope with it; he who has been so often in 
peril, and has been saved—who feels, too, every day 
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the saving help, can surely be of good hope that the 
Lord will always save him.—A blessed death shuts 
the door on every suffering.—Remember vour bene- 
factor, and, if you can do no more, wish him a thou- 
sand different benefits forever and ever.—To be 
blessed by the holy, is honor and benefit.—Jesus 
Christ all in all, Where He is not, we can accom- 
plish no good, 

Hevusner: If even a Paul experienced bad faith 
from his friends, how much easier for us to find con- 
solation !—Hints on the value and use of books, on 
lectures, and scientific occupations.—There is a holy 
longing to see evil punished for the sake of good.— 


It is often wise to turn aside from your path—Let 
us be considerate and gentle with human weakness 
es.—The aid of God .is assured to the witnesses of 
truth.—The godly need not fear even the cruelest 
violence.—The final redemption of the godly is not 
here, but will be there.—Even with the dignity of an 
apostle, intimate friendship is compatible. —“ Not to 
strange means, but to yield to God's law ” (see 20 b) 

Lisco: Paul’s trust in God in his last extremity, 
—The Lord our guard and aid: (1.) He stays when 
men leave us; (2.) He protects us; (3.) He re 
deems us in the end.—Want of love, and love in 
its origin and action. 


THE END OF I. TIMOTHY, 
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PREFACE, 


Tue Editor needs say but little by way of introduction to the present Commentary. 
Having made the profoundly interesting and difficult Epistle of which it treats a subject of 
considerable and special study, he feels no slight pleasure in introducing the Commentary 
of Dr. Moll to the English-speaking public, believing that it will be found inferior to none 
that have preceded it in soundness of interpretation, clear conception of the scope and pur- 
pose, and hearty sympathy with the spirit and doctrines of the Epistle. Its Exegetical, 
Doctrina}, and Homiletical parts will be found alike rich and valuable. The Exegetical 
portions, indeed, sometimes very full, might in other instances be advantageously expanded, 
especially where turning on points of view which are more familiar to the German than the 
American student. On many of these, as.of other points, the Translator has ventured to add 
annotations, sometimes selected, but chiefly original, sometimes by way of illustrating the view 
oi Moll, sometimes giving his own dissenting opinion. To the Doctrinal and Homiletical 
portions he has made no additions whatever, except to enrich the Homiletical parts with a 
few of the rich treasures of spiritual thought accumulated on the pages of Owen. 

In the textual notes the Editor has pursued a slightly different plan from that adopted in 
the other volumes of this work. He has given first in a body the critical notes of the author, 
with such occasional additions as he deemed necessary, and then followed these with his own 
brief, chiefly philological notes, intended mainly, though not exclusively, to point out the varia- 
tions from the common English version which would be demanded, or suggested by the original. 
Of course, the suggestions thus made are not to be judged from the point of view of their 
fitness for a popular translation, but simply as aids to the study of the original text. These 
notes in many cases the Editor would have been glad to amplify: the necessity of the case has 
made them brief. It is scarcely necessary to add that al? the Editor’s notes are in brackets, and 
where they extend beyond two or three words, are marked with his initial K., except those 
which are given as quoted, and accredited to their author. The majority of the Exegetical 
notes are incorporated into the body of the text, the translator deeming that thus they would 
be more likely to be read in their place, than if transferred, in a smaller type, to the foot of 
the page. | 

The translator unhesitatingly concurs with Dr. Moll in the view now acquiesced in btw 
nearly all scholars, which looks elsewhere than to the Apostle Paul for the authorship, at least 
as to its form, of this Epistle, Without derogating in the slightest degree from the canonical 
authority and the intrinsic excellency of the Epistle, he regards the evidence, partly external 
and partly internal, of its non-Pauline origin, as overwhelming and decisive. He believes, too, 
that the suffrage of the Christian world will concentrate itself more and more upon Apollos. 
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The Editor, finally, commits the work to the Christian public with the assurance that 
(whatever may be the value of his own additions) the Commentary of Dr. Moll will be found, 
in its Exegetical, Doctrinal, and practical features, eminently worthy of the valuable work of 
which it forms a part, and an important addition to the resources of the English student of the 
Scriptures, May the Spirit of Truth bless it to the spiritual interests of the Church 


RocHEsTEzR, March 1, 1868, 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE 


H EHBRE W 8. 


INTRODUCTION, 


2 1—cANONICAL POSITION AND AUTHORITY. 


Marvellous and enigmatical phenomenon—this production at once so obscure in its origin, 
and so clear and full in its knowledge and recognition of Jesus Christ; already, on the very 
threshold of the history of the Church, engaged in a conflict with tendencies to apostasy from the 
Christian faith! Uttering its teachings from an Apostolical fulness of spirit, yet directly traceable to 
no Apostle; with prophetic lips threatening, alarming, prophesying, yet this neither in apocalyptic 
vision, nor in ecstatic trance! . In its loftiest rhetorical flight still mindful of the goal; though 
receiving at second hand, yet independent in its conception of the Gospel of Jesus, the Christ: 
peculiar in expression, intermediate in its mode of apprehending the Gospel between Paul and 
Jobn: known to the earliest fathers, and yet of unsettled canonical position and authority: with 
the force of deepest conviction declaring the merging and swallowing up of the Old Covenant 
in the New, and that under forms of argumentation drawn entirely from the institutions and 
utterances of the Old Testament itself: directed to Hebrew Christians in the purest Greek of the 
New Testament: prompting the inquiry whether treatise or epistle; giving no certain clue to its 
immediate origin or destination:—thus stands, Melchisedec-like, before our eyes, with the seal 
of a spiritual anointing on its brow, this wondrous portraiture of the all-illuminating glory of 
the New Covenant, and of its Theanthropic Founder | 

From what cause now should such a production be involved in doubt regarding its canonical 
validity? In most MSS. it stands at the close of the Pauline Epistles, In the Peshito-Syriac 
version, indeed, which originated probably (Ewan, Hisé. of the Israel. Nation, vii., 449) soon 
after the middle of the Second Century, it stands without the name of any author; then with the 
name of Paul, in the Greek MSS., and in the translations made under the influence of the Greek 
Church. In the Cod. Sinaiticus discovered by Tischendorf, and published 1863, and in some other 
MSS., it has its place even immediately defore the Pastoral Epistles, in accordance with the Canon 
60 of the Council of Laodicea between 343 and 381; as early as in the Sahidic or Upper Egyp- 
tian version it stands exceptionally after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; in the Codex 
B. after that to the Galatians. 

Luther, on the contrary, places it after the Epistles of Peter and John, and distinguishes it, 
along with the Epistles of James and Jude and the Revelation, from “the certain, clearly authen- 
ticated leading books of the New Testament,” ( Works by Watcu, xiv. 146f.). This proceeding 
of Luther springs from his false interpretation of the passages—ch. vi. 4f; x. 26f,; xii. 17, in 
which he found a “hard knot that seems, in its obvious import, to run counter to all the Gos- 
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pels and Epistles of St. Paul.” Apart from this he regards it as “an Epistle of exquisite beauty ; 
discussing from Scripture, with masterly skill and thoroughness, the priesthood of Christ, and 
interpreting on this point with great richness and acuteness the Old Testament.” More- 
over, he employs the Epistle variously in argumentation in the same way as the acknowledged 
writings of the Apostles. For “he who wrote it is unknown, and wished, doubtless, for a while, 
to remain unknown; buf this is a mater of no importance. We should rest satisfied with the 
doctrine which he so constantly bases upon the Scripture, showing, at the same time, a subile 
tact and moderation in reading and dealing with Scripture.” In the same way Melancthon em- 
ploys our Epistle, although he rejects its Pauline authorship; in like manner, also, the 8ymboli- 
cal books of the Lutheran Church, which, in using it, adduce the name of no author, but, instead 
of this, simply the “ writing ” or “ Epistle to the Hebrews,” and only in the Formula Concordic, 
and not even here in the German original, employ the term Apostle. This proceeding stands 
connected with a change of views, in other respects also noticeable, regarding the conditions of 
canonicity in any alleged Scriptural production. In ecclesiastical antiquity, the question turned 
on the authority of the author; and precisely in regard to the author was there a diversity of judg- 
ment in the case of our Epistle (see ¢ 2). For this reason not only did the later Arians, on ac- 
count of its non- Pauline origin, deny its authority in matters of doctrine, but the teachers in 
the Latin Church also, even Novatian and Cyprian, refrained from its use until the middle of 
the fourth century, because up to this time the Western Church did not regard Paul as its an- 
thor. AvuausTINE adduces it, indeed, (de doctr. Christ. II. 8) among the canonical writings, and 
occasionally makes use of it; but he apologizes for it on account of the then existing opposition 
of some in the Western Church to the already widely-spreading conviction of its Pauline origin. 
Even Irenzus, of whom Eusebius relates as something remarkable (Hist. Eccles. v. 26), that in 
his PiBAiov diakéfewy diapdpuv he has a citation from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and one from the 
book of Wisdom, and who (adv. heer. II. 30, 9), by alluding to the “ word of his power,” clearly 
indicates his knowledge of our Epistle, makes no use of it, whatever, in his refutation of the 
heretics. In the second Monkish Fragment (IREn. ed. Stieren 1, 854) Heb. xiii. 15 is, indeed, cited 
as an exhortation of Paul; but the genuineness of this fragment is very doubtful. And Origen, 
in cases where its Pauline composition is controverted, does not insist upon a recognition of its 
canonical authority, but either resorts for his proof passages to acknowledged canonical produc- 
tions, or deems it necessary to make a special argument in favor of its composition by Paul (on 
Matth. ch. xxiil.; Zp. ad African. ch. 9). Tertullian, too, employs it in but a single instance (de 
pudie, ch. xx.), and that merely in confirmation of a point already established. ° Volo tamen ex 
redundantia alicujus etiam comitis Apostolorum testimonium superducere. In entire accordance 
with this, also more recent Scholars, e. g., MIcHAELIs ( Hinleit.ins neue Test. 4 ed. 2 Part, 3 234) 
and ZIEGLER (Complete Introd. to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Gottingen, 1791, 3 17), reject alike 
the hypothesis of its composition by Paul, and its canonical authority. 

As early, however, as JEROME, who says, ep. 125 ad Evagrium: Epistola ad Hebraos quam 
omnes Graeci recipiunt et nonnullt Latinorum, we find presenting itself (Zp. 129 ad Dardanum) 
the view, nihil interesse cujus su, guum ecclesiastict virt stl, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebre- 
tur. According to this now, the decision turns no longer on the name and person of the author, 
but on a reception into the canon, ecclesiastically determined by a Synodical decision ; since, ac- 
cording to Can. 59 of the Conc. Laodic. in the 4 century, no Bi8Aia Gxavévicra were to be read in the 
church. Exasmus goes yet a step further with the declaration: Imo non opinor perichtari fidem 
st tota ecclesia fallatur in titulo hujus epistole, modo constet Spiritum Sanctum fuisse princi 
palem auctorem, id quod interim convenit (Opp. ix. 595). CALVIN, who does not regard Psul as 
its author, still ascribes even to the cunning of Satan the denial, on the part of some, of its cano- 
nical validity, and Breza holds decidedly to the inspiration of the author, and declares, there- 
fore, the precise person and name to be a matter of comparative indifference. The attempt of 
CaRistapr (de canonic. Scripturis libellus, Viteb. 1520) to distribute the books of the Old and the 
New Testament, according to their rank, into three classes, assigning to the first class of the 
New Testament books the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, to the second the thirteen 
Epistles of Paul, and John and Peter, and to the third the remainder, including the Epistle te 
the Hebrews, has failed to make converts. But since MarTIN CHEMNITZ (ramen Conc. Trident.) 
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it has been customary to speak of Apocrypha of the New Testament in the sense in which Ru- 
finus had spoken of libris ecclesiasticis, and Jerome of uncanonical writings, which, like the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, might serve for popular edification, though not for establishing 
the doctrines of the Church. Among writings of this class, the Wittenberg theologians in par- 
ticular, toward the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries, reckoned the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the 2d Epistle of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John, and James, Jude and the Reve- 
lation. A revolution, however, was produced by Joun GERHARD, who (Loci Theolog. ed. Cota 
Vol. IT.) found fault with the term ‘Apocrypha,’ specially on the ground that in the early church 
doubte regarding these portions of the New Testament were in part confined to individual 
teachers or churches, and in part had reference only to the auctor secundarius. Gerhard in- 
troduced the distinction between canonical books prim: ordinis and secundi ordinis, the distinc- 
tion, meantime, having a purely historical, not a doctrinal significance, and referring not to the 
canonical consideration, or to the inspired character of the work, but simply to the greater or less 
degree of confidence to be reposed in opinions regarding its author. 


2 2. HYPOTHESES REGARDING THE AUTHOR. 


We encounter at first view the remarkable phenomenon that the Eastern Church, from the 
time of Pantznus, by testimonies almost unanimous, and apparently resting on tradition, as- 
cribes the Epistle to Paul; while it was only after the Arian controversies that the Western 
Church came gradually to adopt the oriental view. And this is all the more remarkable as the 
Epistle’sent by the Roman Church to the Corinthian, and ascribed by tradition to Clement, as 
the first to the Corinthians, an Epistle belonging at latest to the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
87-96 (HILGENFELD, the Aposéol. Fathers, p.84), but by others held to have been written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, makes a decided and peculiar use of our Epistle (Zuseb. H. £. III. 
28), viz., without expressly citing it, or naming an author, and by interweaving its clauses, 
phrases and turns of expression. Since, however, this Roman Epistle does not bear a pure Pau- 
line impress, but is merely stamped with a character kindred to the Pauline, its use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not argue an assumption of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle, but 
would point only to some man who stood allied to Paulin Apostolic dignity. On the other hand 
also Justin Martyr (1. 166) twice cites our Epistle (KrrcHHorenQuellensammlumng, p. 239) with- 
out designating the author; and the treatment of this question in the Alexandrian Church by 
PANT2£Nvs, CLEMENT of Alexandria and ORIGEN (see BLEEK I. 95 ff.), shows clearly 1. that it was 
in that church strictly speaking only the tdeas which were attributed to Paul; 2. that there existed, 
at least at the time of Origen, already various, and, in like manner, traditionary opinions, regarding 
the disciple of Paul to whom should be ascribed the actual composition; and 3. that critical doubts 
existed to which regard had to be paid, such as appear in Irensus and his pupil Hippolitus (Photii 
Biblioth, Cod.121 ed. Becker, p. 94, and the testimony of STEPHEN GoBagvs of the 6th century, 
L. C. Cod, 232, p.291). Critical doubts like these did not prevail in the Latin Church, and scarcely 
even dogmatical ones, There are, indeed, distinguished scholars who, with SPANHEIM (de auctore 
ep. ad. Hebr., Heidelberg, 1659) and Wetstein, suppose that the Western Church was actuated 
by hostility toward the Montanists, who appealed to ch. vi. 4, against the re-admission of the 
lapsi into the church; but even Tertullian mentions, indeed, this Epistle during his Monta- 
nistic period, but knows nothing apparently of its authorship by Paul. Cyprian makes no men- 
tion whatever of the Epistle. We might be inclined to find an explanation of this silence in his 
assumption of the number seven of the Pauline Churches, which should correspond to the 
seven churches mentioned by John, an opinion also held by Vicrorinus PETABIONENSIS (Fragm. 
de fabrica mundi bei KuEE, p.9; septem quoque cali sunt—seplem spiritus—seplem cornua agni— 
septem ecclesie apud Paulum.) But these writers would have ventured neither to distort nor to 
leave unregarded an existing tradition. J. Curis. von Hormann thinks (deutero canonical? tn- 
Leitschrift fur Prot. und Kirche, Ell. 1857) that the Gentile Church of the West regarded the 
three Epistles to the Jewish Christians (Peter, James and Hebrews), which, in the fragm. de 
canone, published by Murator1, donot appearamong those, which the church has stamped with her 
approval, as in no way concerning them. But, on the one hand, the Epistle of James was even 
in the East an antilegomenon; and, on the other, 1 Peter is cited by Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
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Cyprian as an Apostolical composition. The Western Church has evidently no tradition as- 
cribing the‘authorship of our Epistle to Paul; for even the Roman presbyter Caius, in his con- 
troversy with the Montanists, at the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrinus in the beginning of the 
3d century (JERomE de viris wl. ch. lix.), knows of but thirteen Epistles of Paul (Evsenrcs, His. 
Eccles. TV. 20), and in the above-mentioned fragm. de canone, probably belonging to the close 
of the second century, there are, indeed, mentioned two spurious Epistles under the name of Panl 
ad heresem Marcionis, viz., to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians; and some interpreters re- 
gard the latter, others the former, as identical with the Epistle to the Hebrews, but both equally 
without reason ; for while the Pauline composition of the Hebrews has been assailed, its doctrinal 
soundness has never been called in question. The change of views is shown clearly in the circum- 
stance that the Synod of Hippo 393, Can. 36, and the third Synod of Carthage, (397) Can. 47 ordain; 
Pauli Apostoli epistole tredecim ; eyusdem ad Hebreos una (“one, by the same, to the Hebrews”), 
while Can. 29 of the Fifth Synod of Carthage (419), simply reckons fourteen Epistles of Paul 
In this case we see clearly the influence of the East in the declaration of AvGusTINE de peceal. 
mer. et remiss, 1.27: majis me movet auctoritas ecclestarum orientalium, que hane quoque wn cano- 
nicis habent, and through all subsequent time, we still hear the tones of occasional individual dis- 
sent from this decision. Hence, is explained aleo the inconsistent proceeding of Evsesivs (in the 
first half of the fourth century). In his Commentary on the Psalms, he frequently cites our 
Epistle as Pauline, and reckons it (H. £., II. 17) among the Epistles of Paul, as also (Z. E IIL 
3) he gives the number of the acknowledged and unquestioned Epistles of Paul as fourteen, and 
places the Epistle to the Hebrews (H. Z., III. 25) among the homologoumena. On the contrary, 
(at H. E., vii.3) he places it among the antilegomena, and mentions it between the Wisdom of Sol- 
mon and Jesus Sirach on the one hand, and Barnabas, Clement of Rome, and Jude on the other, and 
says (H. E.,VI. 20), in confirmation of the view of Caius, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not to 
be reckoned as Pauline; “since we know that up to this time it is by some of the Romans regarded 
as not the work of the Apostle.” According to WrEsELER, (Inquiry regarding the Epistle tothe 
Hebrews, particularly its author and its readers, 1861) the testimony of TERTULLIAN in favor of 
Barnabas as ita author (de pudicitia, c. 20; Extat enim e Barnaber titulus ad Hebreos, a Deo 
satis auctorati viri) stands not so entirely solitary in the Latin Church, as is commonly supposed. 
And, however questionable may be the interpretation of the passages (PuiLastrivs, her. 89, JE- 
ROME, Ep. 129 ad Dardanum, Istporus, Etymol. 6, 2) in respect to the local extent and the con- 
tinuanoce tn time of the view which ascribes the Epistle to Barnabas, still it is undeniable that 
the statement of TERTULLIAN must rest upon a fact existing within a certain circle. The hypo- 
thesis which Scumipr, Twesten, ULLMANN, WIESELER (Chronologie des Apost. Zevalier), 
THIERscH, have built on this fact,and to which recently CREDNER (Hist. of the NV. Test. Canon, p- 
180 ff.) has given his adhesion, is thus destitute neither of historical, nor in part of traditional 
support. This would be considerably strengthened if in the stichometrical list of the sacred 
writings of the N. Test. in the Cod. Claromontanus, the Epistle to the Hebrews were actually 
and simply designated as Epistola Barnabe:. But in the list this “Epistle of Barnabas” is se 
parated from the Epistles of Paul by the Catholic Epistles, while in the codex iteelf the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is separated only by this list from those of Paul, and a separate ‘ Epistle of Bar- 
nabas’ is found also in the Cod. Sinaiticus. In favor of Barnabas, the wig rapaxAgoeus, may be 
urged (without referring to the Adyo¢ rij¢ trapaxAfoewc, Heb. xiii. 22), first, that his position as 4 
disciple of the Apostles (defended by TerTuLL1an de pudic. 20, against the assumption that he be- . 
longed to the 70 disciples, in CLum., Alex. Strom., II. 20, comp. Evses. H. £., I. 12) accords well 
with Heb. ii. 3; and that he might be brought into relation with Timothy both by his accompa- 
nying Paul on his missionary journey mentioned Acts xiii. 14, and by his later interviews with 
the Apostle, Gal. ii. 9 ff.; secondly, that Barnabas along with Paul is called, Acts xiv. 14, é=é- 
todos, and that the Syrian Church was founded by them both (ch. xi. 22 ff.); and finally that the 
peculiar character of our Epistle, especially its doctrinal independence while yet resting on § 
Pauline basis, and the position assumed by the author alike toward the members and the officers 
of the church to which he writes, harmonize entirely with what we know of Barnabas. As* 
Levite, too, and frequently in Jerusalem, the priestly element in our Lord’s character would come 
naturally under discussion (Acts iv. 36); and alike the purer Greek and the Alexandrian tinge 
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of the Epistle would be in his case both explicable from the fact that he sprang from Cyprus, 
which stood in intimate relations of commerce and intercourse with Alexandria. Nor need we 
attach importance to the fact that, according to Acts xiv. 12, Barnabas appears inferior to Paul 
in eloquence, since we have here not an oral address, but a carefully composed written composi- 
tion; nor can we reason legitimately from the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas among the works of 
the Apostolic Fathers, as its genuineness is more than doubtful. Yet, on the other hand, a per- 
son brought up a Levite would scarcely express himself in the manner of our Epistle regarding 
the arrangements of the Levitical service and the utensils and objects belonging to the temple 
at Jerusalem, even granting that no positive errors in those points have crept into ch. 9; and 
again Gal. i. 9, the sphere of missionary labor assigned to Barnabas seems to have lain among 
the Gentiles; for which reason also WIESELER, though in connection also with other grounds, is 
inclined to look at least beyond the limits of Palestine for the recipients of the Epistle. [It seems 
to me a sufficient reply to the first of these objections of the author, to say that the writer of the 
Epistle is not in ch. 9 speaking at all of the regulations of the ritual service of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, much less of the utensils, vessels, e¢c., found init; but simply of the arrangements 
and contents of the Mosaic tabernacle. There does not seem to be the slightest evidence that 
he had especially in mind the furniture of the temple of his time, as, on the contrary, in regard 
to most of the articles, it is certain that he cou:d not.—K.]. 

The Syrian Church, on the contrary, although the Epistle stands in the Peshito without the 
name of an author, from the middle of the third century regarded the Episile as from Paw. For 
the Council at Antioch (264) in its letter directed to Paul of Samosata, refers to Heb. ii. 14; iv. 
14, 15; xi. 26, and connects the last named passage with citations from the Epistle to the Cor.. 
as utterances of the same Apostle. In like manner, at a later period, EpHRaEM Syrvs (* 378), 
connects Heb. x. 31 with Rom. 11. 16, and Eph. v. 15, by the introductory words, “In respect to 
this day, exclaims also the Apostle Paul,” while he elsewhere, like his teacher Jacob, Bishop of 
Nisibis, adduces passages of our Epistle merely in general terms, as words of an Aposwe. On 
this point the Lgyptian Church seems to have had a controlling influence. 

Unquestionably remarkable is not merely the testimony of the Oriental Church for the 
Pauline composition of the Epistle, and the marked use of it by Clement of Rome, but especially 
the circumstance that the testimony of the Alexandrians may not (with ErcHHoRN, ScHMIDT, 
Dav. Scuuttz) be referred back to purely hypothetical assumptions; comp. STENGLEIN Historical 
Testimonies of the first four centuries regarding the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Bam-- 
berg, 1835. True, indeed, as we have already intimated, the tradition in favor of Paul upon 
which Pantznvs, about the middle of the second century, seems to rely, is not so sure and deci-. 
sive as Storr, Hua, eéc., imagine, And entirely justifiable is the cautious language of BLEEK,. 
who regards it as probable, on scientific grounds, that Pantznvs already found different views. 
existing in his church regarding the Author of our Epistle, and that he had reference to an objec-- 
tion urged against hisown view in the words preserved by Evses. 7. Z., VI.,14, that “Paul from 
modesty and a spirit of reverence toward the Lord, did not designate himself as Apostle of the- 
Hebrews, because to the Hebrews the Lord had been sent as the Apostle of the Almighty, but 
he, Paul, as Apostle and Preacher to the Gentiles, had written to them gratuitously and. outside- 
of his appointed sphere of labor.”’ 

This sagacious position is needlessly surrendered in the otherwise valuable ‘‘ History of. the: 
N. Test. Canon, by C. A. CRepneER, Edited by G. Votxmag, Berlin., 1860, p. 182,” according to 
which Pantenus might merely have spoken the sentiments of those who, like him, wished to 
connect the Epistle, that had originated, perhaps, but without clearly settled authorship in. the- 
Alexandrian Church, with the name of Paul as opposed to the Catholic Church, which. was dis- 
posed to contest with him its claim to canonical authority. How decided, on the contrary, was. 
with others the consciousness and influence of a tradition tn favor of its Pauline composition, is 
conspicuously evinced by the fact that the Alexandrians themselves, while observing its:diversity 
of style from that of Paul, for this reason framed the hypothesis that the Epistle had. sprung 
from an Aramean original, of which Paul was the author (Clem. Alex.), or that Paul did not 
dictate its language, but only gave the ideas (Onia.); while, meantime, OrIGEN concedes (Evs. 
Hf, £., VL. 25) that “if any church deems this Epistle a production of Paul, it is liable to no 
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blame, ob yap ela of Gpyaia: dvdpec dc Mabdov avr rapadedaoxaory, (“for not without cause—not at 
mere hap-hazard—have ancient or the primitive men handed it down as Paul's”). This language 
points to a real tradition, going back to men well-known, and already to be reckoned as ances- 
tors, even granting it to have been held only here and there by an individual church. And the 
circumstance that Origen regards this procedure as not groundless and irrational, is all the 
more weighty as he gives in immediate connection his own dissenting view, resting on critical 
grounds; viz., “that should he declare his own opinion, it is this, that the thoughts belong to 
the Apostle, the style and composition to another, who has written down the ideas of the Apos- 
tle, and carried out in his own explanatory language the statements of his teacher.” Then 
follow the words cited above, after which: “ But who actually committed it to writing, is known 
to God.” He adds that tradition ascribes it partly to Clement of Rome, partly to Luke. 

The weight of these facts has led to successively renewed endeavors to defend the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle. To this effect—after the assaults of an independent criticism com- 
mencing with SemuER—MErEp, in the Journal of Ammon and Bartholdt II., 3; Crawes, in 
his Commentary; and particularly Storr: while KLEUKER (Extended Inquiries, etc., Riaa, 1793. 
II.) sought to show that the assumption of a Pauline authorship was at least not unres- 
sonable. Against the assaults of Dav. Schultz appeared specially Steudel in BENGEL’s Archv., 
IV.,1; Hofstede de Groot (disput. qua ep. ad Heb. cum Paulinis epp. comparatur, Tra}. ad 
Rhen., 1826); Stuart of Andover, U. 8., 1827, and Hua in the Second Ed. of his JZnérod. to the 
N. Test., 1821. Even after the investigations of Bleek, the Pauline authorship was still de- 
fended by GELPEE (vindicie originis Pauline Ep. ad Heb.; Lugd. Bat., 1833); by Paulus in 
Heidelberg, 1833; by theCatholic Klee, 1833; and by Stein in the Appendix to his Commentary 
on Inke, 1830. More recently again L. Gaussen (Le canon des saintes écritures, translated into 
German by Pastor Gros, 1864) who, after WorpswortH (on the Canon, London, 1847, 
p. 234), finds a direct and authentic testimony in favor of Paul as its author, in the closing salu- 
tation (v. 25), in connection with a false explanation of 2 Thes. 111. 17. 

Yet even the passage chap. ii. 3, taken in its connection, makes strongly against the Pauline 
‘authorship, as, since Cajetan and Erasmus, is commonly conceded. It is, indeed, true that the 
writer here in terms distinguishes himself properly only as a non-eye-witness from the actual 
eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus (Horm. Schriftbeweis, II., 2, p. 352). The contrast of Apostle and 
non-Apostle is here not in question; and thus we might find in this passage, perhaps, no formal 
contradiction to Paul’s uniform and studious assertion of his Apostolical authority, Gal. i, and 
2 Cor. xi. xii. But no less certainly does the author class himself with his readers as belonging 
to a generation to which the salvation—originally uttered by the Lord—has been confirmed by 
the testimony of intermediate ear-witnesses. And in such a manner Paul could not have er- 
pressed himself, however much, for purposes of instruction, he might have chosen for once to 
hold his Apostolical claims in abeyance; for thus he would not merely have concealed—he would 
have denied them. 

Again the personal references of ch. 13 contain nothing which decidedly points to Paul. 
‘True, we may not specially determine to what considerable Christian man Timothy could, during 
the life of Paul, have stood in any such relation of fraternal codperation as ch. xiii. 23 indicates: 
and just as little can we establish the fact that he, after the death of Paul, although bishop of 
the Church at Ephesus, again made journeys as a missionary. But undeniably men like Luke, 
Barnabas, Apollos, might thus express themselves in regard to Timothy, well-known doubtless in 
his fortunes to the readers; and as Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 9, summons Timothy to himself from Ephesus 
we are not required to regard him as fixed irremovably at Ephesus. Further, against the 
Pauline hypothesis are the facts that the expression of d7d rjc 'Iradiag they from Italy (13, 24) 
philologically, to be sure, can be understood of Italians, but hardly of them ¢ncluding Romans: 
that the request to the readers (v. 19) to pray to God for his restoration to them, points to such 
connection with the Church addressed as Paul could not have had with the Churches of Pales- 
tine; that Paul could not expect so peaceful a return after his experiences in Jerusalem ; that vv. 
18, 19 hardly point to an imprisonment of the author (since also at ch. x. 34, we are to read not 
roi¢ deopole pov, but roic deoutorc); and finally that we can scarcely conceive how Paul should have 
written to Hebrew Christians, if we remember the agreement made at Jerusalem among the 
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Apostles, in regard to their spheres of labor, and the declarations of Paul himself in regard to his 
position and the immediate duty assigned him, Rom. xv. 20; 1 Cor. x. 13. And besides, how 
could Paul, who elsewhere always prefixes to his letters his name and opening salutation, have 
written without affixing his name, and in such terms as at 11, 3, precisely to those churches that 
had sought to spread their doubts of his Apostolical authority even by their deputations to the 
Gentile Churches? 

To these grounds of doubt we may add the important fact that, alike in its train of thought 
and the closely related character of its style, this Epistle stands clearly distinguished from the 
undoubted compositions of Paul. We may not, indeed, emphasize the doctrinal diversity so 
strongly as does Dav. Schultz, and in part Ed. Reuss, who even maintains that the Christology 
of our Epistle has a “ decidedly spiritualistic tendency whereby (4u4rwp) obscurity is thrown upon 
Christ’s connection with humanity.” Heb. ii. 14,17, stands in decided hostility to this view. In 
general the undeniable diversities in the doctrinal statements can be converted into discrepancies 
only by misconception, and they are easily explicable from the character of the readers, and the 
apecial object of the Epistle. Paul, starting from the condition and needs of humanity, points 
usually to the sudyective influences of the work of salvation, deducing thence the contrasted nature 
of law and Gospel, and thus leading on his readers from these phenomena, to the profounder 
truths of Christology. Our author proceeds by a reverse process. He deduces the infinite supe- 
riority of the New Covenant to the Old, from the injinile elevation of Jesus Christ above all the 
mediators of salvation, and all the servants and organs of Divine revelation. Paul again links the 
death of Christ with that of the sacrificial victim ; here it is linked with the fact of priestly interces- 
sion. Paul lays the stress on that which was accomplished on the cross; here it is laid on that 
which is accomplished in the heavenly sanctuary by the perfected Royal Priest, who is exhibited 
before us in his entire personality as a sacrifice which, “through an eternal Spirit,” has in a perfect 
manner been offered to God. Yet the words of Paul regarding the exaltation of Christ above the 
heavens (Eph. iv. 10), and regarding his intercession for the saints at the right hand of the Father 
(Rom. viii. 34), contain the germ of the doctrine here unfolded of Christ’s high priesthood in the 
heavenly holy of holies. And in Paul’s designation of the Old Test. ceremonial law as the “rudi- 
ments of the world” (crotxeia rov xéopov, Gal. iv. 3) lies enfolded all that is here taught regarding 
the inability of the law to bring anything to perfection, as, on the other hand, our Epistle is but 
an expansion and carrying through, in its own peculiar way, of the Pauline doctrine that Christ 
is the réAog rod véuov, Rom. x. 4, and that the Law has partly a disciplinary and “ pedagogical” (Gal. 
iii. 24), partly a typical (1 Cor. x. 11; Col. ii. 17) significance. So also at once independent, and yet 
standing in close relationship with Phil. ii. 7 f., is the treatment of the doctrine of the humiliation 
and exaltation of Jesus Christ (ch. 1.4; ii. 9), who here, as with Paul, is not merely the mediator 
of the New Covenant on the ground of the redemption wrought through His blood (ch. vii. 22, 
ix. 15; xii. 24; Gal. iii, 19; 1 Tim. ii. 5), but, as the Image of God, is also the Mediator in the 
creation, preservation and government of the world (ch. i. 1-3; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. 
i. 15-17; Eph. i. 10). And in the same reciprocal relation stand the declarations (ch. vi. 1; ix. 
14; comp. ix. 9) regarding dead works and their distinction from good works, to which Christians 
are mutually to incite each other (x. 24), as the Pauline distinction of works of law and good 
works; and faith is brought into direct relation not barely with the righteousness of man (ch. 
xi. 7; comp. x. 38), but also with the expiatory death of Jesus (x. 22). Any essential difference, 
therefore, must not be assumed. But here the prevailing contrast is not that between faith and 
law, or works of law. The conception of faith is here preponderantly the more general one of 
abiding and obedient trust in the promises of God, so that on the one hand it forms a contrast to 
the vision of the period of fulfilment (as 1 Cor. v. 7), and on the other, partioularly in ch. 11, is re- 
garded as that which from the outset has been through all ages the condition of salvation, thus 
simply carrying out Paul’s tepresentation (Rom. iv.) of the faith of Abraham. Precisely so the 
ethical element of faith, particularly in the life of Jesus himself, is still more expressly exhibited 
(ch. ii. 17; iv. 15; xii. 2). It does not lie within the scope of the Epistle to dwell on the wni- 
versality of the plan of grace, and on the calling of the Gentiles. So also the resurrection of 
Jesus is but once mentioned, ch. xiii. 20; and Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace is but lightly 
touched by the mention of the “ deceitfulness of sin,” iii. 13, comp. xi. 25; xii. 4; in like manner 
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his doctrine of xépec, ch. iv. 16; and of deliverance” (azaAAay#), in contrast with bondage 
(dovaeia). 

But it is not merely individual terms, expressions, and references, which exhibit a de- 
viation from those familiar to Paul, and regarding which it might be possible to say that under 
like conditions, or for a like purpose, Paul would very probably have thus expressed himself. 
The state of the case is rather this, that along with an essential accordance with the fundamental 
ideas of Paul; along with the occasional recurrence of modes of thought specifically Pauline, and 
with a frequent use of substantially equivalent doctrinal expressions, there yet, on the one hand, 
runs through our Epistle a thorough independence in the modes of conception, in the style of 
argumentation and the diction, which precisely in minute and familiar matters, gives sponta- 
neous expression to a writer’s individuality; and, on the other, it displays here and there a de- 
cidedly non-Pauline terminology, as, e. g., in the use of aycdfecy and reAewbofa:. A resort to the 
opinion of Origen, (as by Guericke, Thiersch, Bisping, Stier, Ebrard, and partly Delitzsch), 
which refers the substance of the Epistle to Paul, its form to one of his companions, does 
not explain the phenomegon, and in fact involves a superficial view that will bear no close 
inspection. Even OLsHAUsEN has felt (Opuse. Theol., Konigsberg, 1834, p. 118 f.) that-in as- 
suming such an indirect authorship on the part of Paul, nothing is gained, and that the tmme- 
diate composer, standing forth in undeniable individuality, must be regarded as the proper author 
of the Epistle. In the endeavor, however, to maintain its outward connection with Paul, he 
advances the hypothesis, destitute of the slightest historical support, that the Epistle is properly 
a hortatory discourse, composed by Presbyters of a church in Asia Minor, to which Paul has lent 
his approval, regarding which then the writer apprises us in appending some personal notices, 

We shall find it, then, advisable, in inquiring after the author of our Epistle, to leave Paul, 
directly, entirely out of the question. For the view of BaumeartEN-Crusius (On the Origin and 
Internal Character of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Jena, 1828), that it belongs to the class of interpo- 
lated writings, and that the Alexandrian author has designed to produce a re-moulding of the con- 
tents of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, for the Jewish Christians, finds no shadow of 
sunportin thecharacter of the Epistle. Equally untenableis the view of ScHWEGLER (Post-Ap. Age, 
II. p.312) and ZELLER ( Theol. Jahr. 1842, 1), that this is a treatise of the Pseudo-Johannean school 
of the second century, to which the form of an epistle is incidentally given, together with such perso- 
' nal references as should allow of its being referred to Paul. Itis necessary, on the other hand, that 
our conjectures should remain within the sphere of the action and influence of Paul. The view of 
Késtiin ( Theol. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 4) and of ALB. Ritrscu1, (Origin of the Early Catholic Church, 
2 ed., Bonn, 1857), that the Epistle to the Hebrews presents an advanced stage of the pnmi- 
tive Apostolical Judaism, and displays but here and there traces of the Pauline spirit, can 
scarcely be carried through, although in the turn given to it by Weiss (Stud. und Crit., 1859, L 
142 ff., and Rienm, Lehrbegriff, II. 861 ff.), it assumes a more plausible form. The author appears 
as an independent missionary laborer among those connected with Paul, and pre-eminent in 
talent and influence. Hence, it does not meet the case to refer it, as a mere matter of conjec- 
ture, to Mark or Aquila; or, with BoHMsE in his Commentary, or with Mynster (Kleine theol. 
Schriften, Copenhag., 1825), in part also Rizam II., 893, to Silas; or with Erasmus, and hesi- 
tatingly Calvin, and more recently Bisping, following some ancient authorities (Ecsesrus, Z. 
E. II. 38), to Clemens Romanus. To trace the authorship of the Epistle with Excuaoss, 
ScHott, BauMGARTEN-CrusIvs, SEYFFARTH (de epistole que dicitur ad Hebr. indole maxima 
peculiar Leipz., 1821) to an Alexandrian in general, is going too far, and is mixing with the 
question some irrelevant considerations (see sec. 5). We might, however, if we do not decide 
in favor of Barnabas, be easily tempted, with Hugo Grotius, Hua, since the third edition of his 
Introduction, KOHLER (Essay on the Date of the Composition of the Epistles, 1830), Ebrard and 
Delitzsch, to fix upon Luke. Luke alone-was with Paul (2 Tim. iv. 11) when he summoned 
Timothy to come to him with all speed (iv. 9), and he was also with him in his last visit to Je 
rusalem, Acts xxi. 17. Besides this, he was, according to Eusresius, H. £.,, III. 4, 3, from An- 
tioch, and was, hence, a sort of fellow-countryman to thé Christians of Palestine. Delitzsch 
lays much stress on the similarity of the style to that of Luke (a similarity previously perceived 
by Grotius), particularly from Acts xvi. 10, which also WeITZzsAcKER (Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol. 
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1862, II. 399) deems deserving a close investigation, and of which he adduces a multitude of new 
examples. Nay, he even finds modes of expression such as belong specially to a physician, (to 
which calling, according to Col. iv. 14, Luke belonged), particularly Heb. iv. 12f.; v.11 ff; vi. 
12; xii, 12f But Linemann (Comm. 2 ed.) shows that these points of relationship are com- 
paratively slight, while one cannot fail to discover a prevailing diversity in style and manner. 

He also maintains as decisive the evidence from Col. iv. 16, that Luke was a Gentile Christian, 

against TIELE (Stud. und Kri., 1858, IV. 753) and Hormann (Schriftbeweis 2 Aufl. II. 2, 99), 
who regard him as a Jewish Christian. All this makes against Luke as author of the Epistle. 
True, the partial errors of the author of our Epistle regarding the arrangements of the Levitical 
worship, assumed by most interpreters, would be easily explained under this hypothesis. But 
they are equally so on the theory which, since the time of Luther, has been maintained by most 
expositors, of its authorship by Apollos (Doric abbreviation of 'AroAAdwo¢), On behalf of this 
may be urged, first of all, that union of independence in his ministry with harmony with the 
Apostle, to which the Epistles to the Corinthians bear testimony; then the description of him 
given in the Acts (xviii. 24) as a born Jew and earlier disciple of John, learned and profoundly 
versed in Scripture, who overpowered the Jews by reasonings drawn from Scripture; the fact 
that, for these reasons, although by birth an Alexandrian, he, nevertheless, still appears standing 
in relation with Palestine, and holding himself free from the idealism of Philo, and the influences 
of Greek philosophy, (as indeed it was also by Aquila,one of Paul’s converts, that he was introduced 
at Ephesus into a deeper understanding of the Gospel (Acts xviii. 2f.); the fact that he had either 
been in Crete, or must have intended to come thither (Tit. iii. 13), and that he devoted his labors 
especially to the Jews (Acts xviii. 28); and finally, that that exclusive use of the Septuagint, which 
attracted notice as early as JEROME (ad Js.vi,9), would, in his case, be entirely explicable. There 
remain, however, two grounds of hesitation. The first is, that in Christian antiquity his name is 
unmentioned in connection with this question. The second, that in the historical accounts re- 
garding him, we find no proper points of support for the personal relations touched upon at the 
close of the Epistle. The question regarding its authorship must, therefore, still be considered 
as standing open. 

[The question regarding the authorship of this noble Epistle, must indeed be regarded as 
undecided, and may very possibly ever remain unsusceptible of positive solution. The only 
point which may be regarded as established beyond all controversy, is, that at least in ws present 
form, it did not proceed from the pen of the Apostle Paul. The diversities—discrepancies, it 
seems to me, are out of the question—between this Epistle and the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, are too numerous and too great, both in the subject-matter and the style, to render it con- 
ceivable that they should have come from the same pen. And I deem scarcely less improbable 
the hypothesis, that the Epistle was dictated in substance by Paul, and committed to writing in 
his own independent diction by another. The Epistle bears the stamp of unity; thought and 
diction appear in it closely and inseparably allied; and the difficulties are equally great, either of 
assuming that the supposed amanuensis speaks in the name of his principal, or that he speaks in his 
own name. §Still, English and American commentators have by no means uniformly abandoned 
the Pauline hypothesis, In this country Prof. Stuart defended it with great zeal, if not with very 
great acumen, and Sampson, Turner, Dr. Barnes, and Dr. Lindsay, all maintain this view. In Eng- 
land Alford follows the lead of the Continental scholars, and makes an elaborate and able appeal 
in behalf of the claims of Apollos; Conybeare and Howson also yield entirely the Pauline author- 
ship. Wordsworth, however, representing the conservative tendencies of the English Church, 
still adheres to the view that Paul was its author; but defends the position on no new 
or decisive grounds.—In relation to the question who was the author, there doubtless will con- 
tinue to be, among those who conceive that it could not have been written by Paul, various 
opinions. The claims of Barnabas, Luke, Silas, Clemens Romanus, have been canvassed, and 
those of each, especially the two former, admit of many plausible and not entirely unweighty 
considerations in their favor. Still, they also admit of much being said against them. In regard 
to Barnabas, it certainly seems a mysterious dispensation of Providence—granting that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is really Ais production—that he should be known to posterity as an 
author, by productions so nearly intrinsically worthless as the spurious Epistles that bear his 
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name, while with that genuine production which is one of the noblest and most precious legacies 
to us of the age of inspiration, his name should have but the most uncertain and shadowy con- 
nection. But in regard to all these persons, except Luke, the case is too purely hypothetical to 
warrant any thing more than the merest conjecture; while, in regard to Luke, noble as are the 
two undoubted productions of his pen, they furnish no indications of that depth of thought, and 
that profound knowledge of the Old Testament, which would have enabled him to write the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The only name on which we can, as it seems to me, fasten! 
and make a vigorous and solid argument, is that of Apollos. The author of the Episile 
to the Hebrews was certainly a Jew. He was no less certainly a person of eiegant culture, 
and trained in the arts of rhetoric; for this Epistle is full of delicate rhetorical points. He 
was a person of fine Greek culture, as shown by the elegance of his Greek style. He was, 
it seems almost certain, acquainted with the writings of the Alexandrian Philo (for the verbal 
coincidences are too numerous and striking to be the offspring of mere accident), though 
untinctured by his philosophizing and mystical tendencies; he therefore, in all probability, must 
have been from Alexandria. He stood as a teacher on high and independent ground, and 
yet did not belong to those who had received the Gospel from the Lord at first hand. He dif- 
fered widely from Paul in his mode of presenting the Gospel, and was yet, in every fundamental 
point, in perfect harmony with him. He was profoundly versed in the Old Testament, and had 
precisely that power of fathoming and drawing out the deeper sense of the Old Testament, which 
would enable him “ with great power, to convince the Jews from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
that Jesus was the Christ.” All these requisites of the author of this Epistle are fulfilled in 
Apollos. Ifa writer should attempt to put into one or two brief sentences, all the qualifications 
which would be demanded for the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he would need 
only to write the sentences contained in Acts xviii. 2, ete. Nor do I conceive that there is much 
force in the two counter-suggestions of Moll. It seems indeed surprising that Christian anti- 
quity should not have suggested the name of Apollos in this connection; and at first view, the 
consideration looks like a weighty one, But when we look at the actual treatment of the question 
by the Christian Fathers, and the exceeding superficiality of their discussion of the subject, the 
objection loses most of its force. Where the positive testimony is of so little value, the negative 
testimony of silence cannot be allowed any great weight. As to the other point, viz., that the 
history of Apollos furnishes no points of support for the personal references at the close of the 
Epistle, this is perhaps true; but it is equally true, that it furnishes none against them; and 
these references are so very few and vague, that they are of very slight value in an adjustment 
of the question. On the whole, while conceding, of course, that “the question of authorship 
still stands open,” I cannot forbear the opinion that the weight of argument is now very 
strongly in favor of the learned and eloquent Jew of Alexandria.—K.}. 
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Alike the contents and tone of the Epistle show that its recipients are to be regarded as 
Jewish Christians. This is expressed in the superscription (pd¢ ‘ESpaiove), which, though we may 
not, with Credner, regard it as coeval with the Epistle, is yet, at all events, ancient and signifi- 
cant. It is found not merely in the oldest oriental MSS., but, according to Clem. Alex. and 
Origen, was known even in the West, as early as Tertullian. Taken strictly, the term ‘Bjpaio 
indicates only descent (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii, 5), and implies nothing as to residence or language. 
Sometimes, however, it includes a reference also to language (Acts vi. 9; ix. 29), and sometimes 
the connection would lead us to infer that by the Israelites speaking Hebrew, +. ¢., Aramaic, 
are meant those of Palestine. In the Clementine Homilies, XI., 35, the Church of Jerusa- 
lem is called ‘The Church of the Hebrews,” consisting, as, according to Hus. IV., 5, it did, 
entirely of ‘“ Hebrew believers.” The term, however, never implies Jewish customs and religion, 
for which "Iovdaiouée is the customary term, 2 Macc. 1. 21; xiv. 38; 4 Mace. iv. 16. According 
to Evses. Prep. Ev. VII., 8, the name Hebrews ('ESpaioc) belonged to the Israelites only pre- 
viously to their receiving the law, and VIII., 12, 14, the Jews (‘Iovdaior) are called descendants 
of the Hebrews (‘Efpaior), for which reason at IX. 1, the two names are united as mutually supple- 
mentary. 
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The contents and tone of our Epistle do not allow us to regard it as addressed to Jewish 
Christians in general (Euthal.; Oecum.); nor to such Christians of Hebrew extraction as, united 
inone Church with Christians of different origin, were living among Gentiles (Braun, Baumg., 
Stenglein, Heinrichs, Schwegler, Stier, in part Wieseler). Not a syllable points to relations with 
Gentile Chnistians as such. Every thing indicates a purely Jewish community, and that, too, in 
which many members adhere to the Levitical temple service and sacrificial rites, as to a Divine 
institution (xiii. 9), and, although they have become believers in Jesus as the Messiah (v. 12), 
have fallen into a disturbed state of conscience, and danger of apostacy (vi. 6-10; x. 25-32; 
mi. 15), in that, along with threatened exclusion from participation in the Temple, and from the 
Commonwealth of Israel, they fear, also, to lose their claim to the salvation and kingdom of 
the Messiah. Nowhere is there implied in the persons addressed, any theoretical preference of the 
law, against which, as an error fraught with heretical and disturbing tendencies, was frequently 
directed the sharp argumentation of Paul. But neither does the Epistle presuppose any shaking 
of their faith—occasioned by the destruction of Jerusalem,—in the fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mises given to the Covenant people of the Old Testament, and in the restoration of the nation to 
a glory corresponding with the character of the New Testament and of its Founder (Kluge). 
Just as far is it from presupposing an undeveloped Christian life, resting on a feeble faith, 
which needs to have the groundlessness of its fears set before it in a calm and clear presentation 
of the real facts of the case (Ebr.). It rather addresses Christians who have formerly had a 
deeper knowledge than now (v. 11; vi. 4); to whom, however, the capital points in the relation 
of the New to the Old Covenant have become alarmingly obscured, so that a warning against 
apostasy from Christianity has to be laid upon their consciences with terrible earnestness and 
severity. In this it is not the feasts and their celebration that are brought into the foreground; 
but the Temple with its worship, especially its expiatory sacrifices. The prevailing contrast is 
not that of synagogue and church, but of Zemple and the émovvaywy4 of Christians (DEL.); Conf. 
tanden Ham Diss. expon. doctrinam de Vet. Novoque Test. in epist. ad Hebr. ezhibitam, Tray. ad 
Phen.,1847. 

For this reason the Epistle can hardly be addressed to Jewish Churches “in the dispersion,” 
whose members, in. their journeys to the feasts, might have been thrown, by their exclusion from 
the temple, into doubts and anxieties, which led them well nigh to the point of a return to Ju- 
daism. Among these Christians “in the dispersion,” the slightest possibility, the bare shadow 
of an allusion, has sufficed to find a home for the readers of the Epistle in Spain, (Nicol. de Lyra); 
in Rome, (Wetstein, Baur, Holtzmann, Alford); among oneormore Italian Churches, yet entirely 
exclusive of Rome, (Ewald); in Corinth, (Mich. Weber, Mack, Tobler); in Thessalonica (Semler, 
Nosselt); in Cyprus, (Ullmann; who, however, deems it possible to find them in Alexandria); in 
Iaodicea, (Stein, who finds in it the lost Epistle of Paul mentioned Col. iv. 16); in Asia Minor, 
(Bengel, Schmid, Cramer); in Antioch, (Béhme); in Lycaonia, (CREDNEB, in his Introd. to the New 
Test., but who subsequently judges differently); in Galatia, (Storr, Mynster); in Ephesus and its 
adjacent territory, (Baumgarten-Crusius, Roth , the latter standing entirely alone in supposing that 
the Epistle was addressed to Gentile Christians, If we feel ourselves obliged to leave Palestine 
Wholly out of account (SCHNECKENBURGER and HoitzMaAnn in Stud. vw. Krit., 1859), our thoughts 
turn most naturally to Egypt and the Christians of Alexandria. Thus now also CREDNER (ist. 
of the NV. Test. Canon, pp. 161, 182), Votkmar (the same, p. 394 f.), H1nGENFELD (Zetschr. fur 
wissensch. Theol., 1858, I. 103f.), Ep. Reuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des NN. Test. 4 Ausg., 
1864), most thoroughly WIEsELER (Untersuchung, etc., 2 Halfte, 1861); still earlier, Scumipt 
(Hind. I., p. 284), WrESELER (Chronologie des apostol. Zeital., p. 479 f.), Bunsen ( Hippolytus 
I, p. 865), Késrurn (Zheolog. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 3, p. 388). But passages like ch. viii. 3 ff; 
ix. 6ff.; xiii, 13 ff, point clearly to an actual temple of Jehovah with a worship really present to 
the readers,* not to a merely spiritual sanctuary, existing only in the author’s symbolical inter- 
pretation ; and the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in Egypt, built under Ptolemy Philometor, and 


*/It is difficult to see what in the Epistle requires us to suppose a temple In the neighborhood of its readers. The fact 
that no single mention of, or direct allusion to, the temple is made in the Epistle, from the beginning to the end. would 
sem to Indicate the contrary; and it is, in fact, this utter silence of the Epistle regarding the temple worship, and the 
complete carrying back of the discussion to the arrangements and rites of the Mosaic tabernacle, which forms the chief ob- 
sacle to belicving that it was addressed to those Jews, whose Judaistic associations all stuod connected with the stately ritual 
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established exclusively (JosErH., Andé., 13, 3.1), for Jews dwelling in Egypt, with reference to Is. 
xix. 18, 19, and in part obscurely described by Joseruus (3B. Jud., 7, 10, 3), was not merely held 
in light esteem in Palestine, but even Philo knows but one tarp¢ov izpév, that of Jerusalem, to 
which also Alexandrian Jews directed their sacred gifts and their festal journeys (comp. HEnz- 
FELD, Gesch. des Volkes Israel von der Zerstorung des ersten Tempels bis, etc., III. p, 
557f. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, I. 116f.). We need not, however, for this 
reason, With EpsrarpD (Am. £d. of Ols. Commen., Vol. VI., p. 280), confine the readers 
to a narrow circle of Neophytes in Jerusalem, for whose instruction and confirmation 
the Epistle was to eerve asa sort of manual. Better to adhere still to the view which em- 
braces the Jewish Christians of Palestine. To these best apply the few characteristic marks con- 
tained in the Epistle. They form evidently the “Second Christian Generation” (Thol.). They 
have received the gospel not from the Lord Himself, but from His witnesses, subsequently to His 
ascension, ii. 3. Some of their leaders (7yotuevor) have already suffered martyrdom (v. 12; xu. 
7), and they themselves have already suffered persecutions, although as yet not bloody ones (x 
32; xii.4), so that there is no discrepancy with Acts viii. 3; xii. i. Further, they have been, 
in former times, faithful, courageous, and beneficent, as were their fathers (vi. 10; x. 23f; xu 
16); but notwithstanding their earlier attainments (v. 11; vi. 4), and although from the length 
of time they themselves should have become teachers (v. 12), they have come to need themselves 
renewed instruction in the very elements of Christianity (vi. 1f.), and have need to be wamed 
against sensuality and avarice (xiii. 4f; xii. 16). The author is obliged, however, at present, to 
urge mainly the capital point; for in a failure to recognize this, lies the danger of an irrecovers- 
ble lapse from Christianity to Judaism. For unless the specific dignity of Jesus is acknow- 
ledged, and in His person and history are found the fulfilment of the priestly and sacrificial 
economy of the Old Testament, then may His blood in the new covenant be again regarded as 
the impure blood of a malefactor, and His gracious Spirit as a heretical spirit of error and illu- 
sion (vi. 6; x. 29). All this is the more to be urged, as in fact, some have already begun to 
forsake the special Christian assemblies (x. 25), and various previously unknown doctrines have 
appeared (xiii. 9), on account of which obedience to their leaders (xiii. 17) is sharply enforced. 

These passages bear strongly against the theories of the Tubingen School. They furnish 
the historical proof that Christianity, as it stands vouched for in the canonical writings of the 
New Testament, was not gradually formed from a conflict of opposing tendencies, partly freer, 
partly more restricted; but that defections from the primitive Apostolic faith took place at s 
very early period, and that partly by the relaxing, partly by the obscuring, of an already exist- 
ing, but divinely instituted life of spiritual faith, doctrinal and moral corruptions found their 
way into it, These of course stood in connection with other existing forms and tendencies of 
spiritual life. In this way might arise a division among the Jewish Christians, parallel to that 
among the Jews themselves; one tendency developing itself into heretical Ebionitism; the other 
into a Nazaritic sect, whose incipient elements are assailed in this Epistle. Has (in Win and 
Engel. Journal der theol. Liter., 11. 3, p. 265 f£.) goes too far in characterizing the Jewish Chns- 
tians of our Epistle as of the class later known as Ebionites, 
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In the passages we have adduced, are found, at the same time, indications of the date of the 
Epistle. The withdrawal of the Christian Church from the Jewish temple and people, it is well 
known, took place but gradually. For the Jewish Christians still maintain the observance of 
the Mosaic law, although not relying on it for justification (Acts 11.5-15; Gal ii.); in respect to 
which observance Wieseler justly distinguishes between those who drew their ideas of the gospel 
directly from the Law and the Prophets of the Old Testament, and those who held them in their 
Pharisaic and Rabbinical modifications. Particularly did the Jewish Chnistians in Jerusalem, 
of the temple. It seems difficult to explain how this complete ignoring of the temple could have taken place in connec 
tion with readers whose entire religious habits and associations clustered round it. Certainly, we must assume that either 
the readers or the writer had been more familiar with the Jewish ritual of the Pentateuch, than with that ef Jerusalem 
and the temple. The latter supposition solves the problem, and leaves us at liberty to suppose the Epistle addressed by & 


Jew of alien birth, and more familiar with Judaism in its historical records, than in its temple worship, to the Christiaz 
residents of Jerusalem and Palestine.—K.]. 
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as Israelites who had become believers in Jesus, the Messiah, still along with their separate 
Christian assemblages, after the example of the Apostles daily visit the temple. But, on 
the other hand, the Jews still looked upon the first Christians as a party and school within their 
own sphere of faith and life, in the sense in which the Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes are, by Jo- 


sephus, in philosophic language, named alpécec (sects); by the Rabbins J) or pon. Acts xxiii. 


9, #époc. With the growing intensity of feeling, however, of which the Acts of the Apostles gives 
proof, a period must arrive in which the Jews would not merely (as in May, 58) assail Paul for 
introducing into the temple a Gentile Christian (Acts xxi. 23f.), but in which even Jewish 
Christians themselves would no longer be tolerated in the temple, and that exclusion would 
take place from the sanctuary of Israel, which, to some, along with doubts regarding this posi- 
tion held by Christianity, might, at the same time, prove a temptation to its abandonment. In 
this stage of development the Epistle to the Hebrews exhibits the church, and aids essentially 
our understanding of the character of that period. We may add that Kosruin, who formerly 
shared the view propounded by Baur and Schwegler; that our Epistle was composed in the 
course of the second century, has himself, in an extended discussion ( Z’heol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 411 
ff, 1854, p. 418 ff.) shown the untenableness of the hypothesis. 

Approximatively, then, we may fix the date of its composition between the death of James 
(who was stoned in the year 62 or 63, upon the inauguration of the high-priest Annas, the 
younger, after the departure of the Procurator Portius Festus, and before tho coming of his 
successor, Albinus, Jos. Ant, Jud. XX. 9, 1) and the commencement of the Jewish war in the year 
67. For on the one'hand, we cannot suppose that the author would have written to the church 
in such a tone, had a man of the Apostolic dignity and energy of James still stood at its head: 
and, on the other, we cannot overlook the fact that the calamities of the Jewish war are not 
mentioned, and that the whole argument produces the impression that the temple at Jerusalem 
was still standing. Even though we disregard the present tense of the verbs in ch. viii. 4; viii. 
6-9; xiii. 10, we still cannot otherwise understand ch. ix. 9 than that still, at the present time, 
sacrifices were offered which could not satisfy the conscience; and ch. viii. 13 speaks not of an 
economy that has already past away, but only of one on the eve of dissolution. With no 
sufficient reason Scumip (Bibl. Theol., II. 61) has revived the theory of the composition of 
our Epistle after the destruction of JerusaJem, with the design of showing that the law has 
now been actually merged and done away in Christianity; and Kuuae (Zp. to the Heb. p. 
204) even maintains that this Epistle is the “Apocalyptik (deriving its theme from Rom. xi. 
82) transplanted to the Christian soil, and finding its oudward occasion in the destruction of the 
Jewish nation,” but in its carrying out blending, it should seem, historical foreshadowings in the 
spirit of Essenism, with a skilful use of the Sybilline prophecies, of the Book of Enoch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra. The mention of Timothy (xiii. 23) determines the time still more exactly, 
It is, to be sure, uncertain whether the deliverance here recounted is identical with that antici- 
poled in Phil. ii. 19. It is possible that Timothy was either involved in the trial of Paul, or, in 
the persecutions under Nero in Italy, was thrown into prison, and subsequently again liberated. 
For Timothy had been very urgently summoned (2 Tim. iv. 21) to come again to his spiritual 
father, whose trial had assumed a most serious aspect. But the choice can even then only 
waver between the end of the year 62, immediately after the death of James, and 64. For 
we can have no possible ground for assuming, with Bertholdt, an otherwise unknown man, be 
the name of Timothy. Those who regard the Epistle as written in the name of Paul, perhaps 
by Like, must assume that the closing words of this semi-amanuensis are subjoined in his own 
name, as otherwise we should have contradictory statements standing in close juxtaposition. 

The place of the composition is unknown. The conjectures regarding it turn on the various 
interpretations of the expression ol amd ric "Iradlac (see the exposition at ch. xiii. 24). 

[It may be added, I think, that the most natural inference from this phrase, is that the 
writer of the Epistle is not in Italy, and that he is writing to persons or Churches that are, so 
that the phrase would indicate both in what country the Epistle was not written, and éo what 
country it was written. The obvious import of the language, therefore, favors Alford’s view, 
that it was written outside of Italy (possibly at Ephesus), and sent to Jewish Christians in Rome 
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To this view there are certainly some, though, perhaps, not insuperable objections. If we sup- 
pose with Moll and the majority, that the Epistle was directed to the Churches of Palestine, then 
though the of ard 'Iradiag might, on account of the preposition 40, apart from the con- 
nection, indicate a composition outside of Italy, yet they might also be used of one who was 
writing from Italy itself, although, in this case, the preppsition ¢£ would seem more natural. On 
the whole this supposition seems more probable, inasmuch as we can hardly see, if the writer was 
writing from any other country than Italy, to the Christians of Palestine, why he should send 
the greetings of Italians rather than those of the country from which he wrote. I think then we 
may infer almost with certainty from these words, that the Epistle was either sent from, or sent 
to Italy.—K.]. 
25. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 

The conjecture which, since Clem. Alex. (Eus. H. £., VI., 14), has occasionally reappeared 
and been specially defended by Michaelis, that our Epistle is a translation from an Aramaic on- 
ginal, has not the slightest support in the fact that its original readers lived in Palestine. The 
proofs collected by THou. (Comm. p. 109 f.) of the wide diffusion of the Greek language in Pales- 
tine, as well as of the high estimate placed upon it as the language of intercourse and letters, so 
that Greek literature was not only studied, but even expressly taught by the Rabbins, are in the 
highest degree instructive and decisive. The conjecture referred to, however, finds ample refutation 
in the character of the Epistle itself. The citations from the Old Testament are made so closely 
from the Septuagint as even to include its errors. On this point, too, Bleek has discovered the 
important fact that these citations follow the special recension of the Cod. Alex., while Paul, 
where he quotes from the LX X., follows chiefly the Cod. Vat. Only once (ch. x. 30) do we find 
o, citation which accords neither with the Hebrew nor with the Alexandrian Text, but agrees 
precisely with Rom. xii. 19. Again we find no inconsiderable number of paronomasie euch as 
belong exclusively to the Greek; and finally, the comparative purity of the language, the flowing 
character of the diction, the rhetorical beauty and smoothness of the style, the delicate arrange- 
ment of the words and the skillful construction of the entire period, forbid our regarding it as a 
translation. We have, at the same time, in this a marked contrast to Paul’s habitual mode of 
expression. In him the Semitic forms of conception prevail, while here the whole form of thought 
is Greek, and the few so-called Hebraisms which we meet, are explained from a close adherence 
to the expressions of the Old Testament, and even in part probably already naturalized in the 
religious phraseology of the Christians. Again we miss ertirely the Rabbinical forms of dispu- 
tation so frequent with Paul; his familiar, “J would not have you ignorant” (ob 9éde tya¢ cyvoeir’, 
as well as his customary formule of citation, in which the only instance of correspondence is the 
rd wvevua Aéyee (“the Spirit sath”), Gal. iii. 16, and 1 Tim. i. 4. Again, Paul employs the word 
“Jesus” ('Inoov¢) by itself only at Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 3, and is fond of the combi- 
nation “the Lord Jesus,” as also of “the Lord” (6 xipcoc) alone. Here the case is precisely the 
reverse. So also the unclassical wdvrore, frequent with Paul, occurs here only at vii. 25, while 
the sig rd dupvexés, cig rd tavredég of this Epistle occur nowhere else in the New Testament, and 
diaravrég only at Rom. xi.10. So xadivec, here employed intransitively, Paul always makes 
transitive, except at 2 Thess. 1i. 4, and for the drouorg of Paul, we here have habitually paxpodr- 
pia. Inch. xii. 18 we have the Attic masc. oxéroc, while elsewhere in the New Testament the 
word is constantly neuter. So the classical use of 43ev, wherefore, prevails here, which occars 
with Luke but once, and never with Paul, who also never employs apd with the Acc. in com- 
parison, a usage familiar to our author. Finally, xotywveiv is here correctly united with the Gen. 
of the thing, while the later and, in this construction, unclassical Dative, prevails elsewhere in the 
New Testament. 

The absence of the usual Epistolary greeting and salutations with their explanatory designa- 
tions of the author, does not justify the assumption, specially advanced by Im. BerGer ( Aforal. 
Einleit, in's N. T. IIL, p. 442f.) and defended by Valckenaer, Steudel, and de Groot, that the 
work is not a proper Epistle, but a somewhat modified homily. Nor, carefully distributed as is 
the subject-matter, and didactic as is ils treatment in a form of composition planned with artistic 
skill, and wrought out with rhetorical elegance, does this still force us to the theory of Ep. Retss 
(Hist. de la theologie Chrétienne, Paris, 1852, II., 536) that we have before us the first syste- 
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_matic treatise on Christian theology; nor to the before-mentioned modification of this view by 
Ebrard, which makes it a sort of manual of instruction specially for a company of recent converts 
inadefinite church. The character of our Epistle appears decidedly not merely in the closing words 
(xiii. 22-25) which some have attempted to separate from the rest, but within the body of the 
production itself, especially v. 11f; vi. 9f; x. 32f; xii.4; xiil.7,18f These passages indicate 
the actual concrete needs of a definite class of readers, and the practical reasons for an Epistle to 
them; and show, at the same time, that the form of exhortation preponderates greatly over that 
of consolation, and that it even takes the character of warning. The view of TarerscH (Com- 
ment. hist. de ep. ad Hebr., Marb., 1848), which was refuted specially by De.irzsca (Zeitschrift 
fur die luth. Kirche und Pheologie, 1849) that it is a consolatory Epistle designed to strengthen 
the faith of Jewish Christians, overborne by the enmity of their countrymen, and excluded from 
participation in the temple-worship, written about the year 64, and a sort of counterpart to the 
First Epistle of Peter, which was, in like manner, addressed to persecuted Christians of the dis- 
persion, stands in palpable contradiction to the character of the Epistle itself; and to its tone now 
of warning, now of threatening, now of earnest summons to a complete shaking off of the 
ritual of Judaism. Nor is it satisfactory to regard our Epistle as intended to blend exhortation 
‘with consolation, as Ta1ERscH has subsequently done (“Zhe Church 1n the Age of the Apostles,” 
1852, in which he regards the year 63 as the latest assignable date of its composition). The 
warning character impressed upon the exhortations, exhibits itself not merely in the continuous 
hortatory strain that follows x. 9, but, like the emotional utterances of Paul, ever and anon 
breaks the continuity of the previous didactic portions; while it is precisely this didactic ele- 
ment which stamps its impress upon the Epistle as a whole, And in this the author displays an 
admirable power of uniting with the decided rhetorical tendencies of his diction, and with the 
artistic and skilful rounding of its swelling periods, that complete mastery of his material which 
enables him, in the unfolding of his subject, to advance with conscious and steady step, and with. 
s clear supremacy of the thought, toward his destined goal. 

The conduct of the argument is not, however, mainly dialectical; but turns upon the decla-. 
rations and institutions of the Old Testament, which are regarded by the author as prophecies: 
and types of the facts and relations of the New. Both the declarations and institutions, however,. 
alike of the Old Covenant and the New, are but copies of heavenly originals, and hence cannot. 
dispense with symbolical expression, We may, therefore, with p—E WetTTE (Theol. Zeischr. von 
ScHLEIERM., DE W. and Licks, Berl., 1818, I1L.; comp. SEYFFARTH de ep. que diciur ad Heb. in- 
dole max. peculiari, Lips, 1821) designate the doctrinal character of our Epistle as the symbolico- 
ypwcal, but must distinguish it entirely from the allegorical (see my diss. Christ. in ep. ad Heb.,. 
p. I., Halle, 1854). For the Old Covenant economy and the Old Testament declarations have,. 
in the profoundest conviction of our author, the full weight respectively of a Divine institution. 
and of a genuine Divine revelation; and yet they have been purposely so constructed and 
arranged, and so incorporated into human history, that they appear as but an evanescent and 
shadowy outline of God’s perfect economy, which, by the positive fulfilment of the Old Testament 
types, the perfect Mediator, Jesus Christ, has established in the world. The author can fhus, 
while unfolding this state of the case to his readers, and giving special proofs and illustrations. 
of it, with entire propriety draw his proofs from the Old Testament itself. The facts.and state- 
ments of the Old Testament thus preserve their full bistorical value. Planting himself on the 
ground of Arstorical fulfilment, the author but draws forth to the consciousness of his- readers: 
from these facts and declarations, the germs actually contained within them, and as it were 
bursting into fulfilment, of that which they are constituted typically and symbolically to express; 
and thus inspires the conviction that an abandonment of Christianity, and a retrogression to the 
Old Testament level, is an unpardoned denial of the true revelation of the living God Himself. 
This stands in marked and fundamental contrast with that allegorical treatment of the language 
and economy of the Old Testament, which was specially employed at that time by the Alexan- 
drian Jew Philo. Allegory is there resorted to as a means of effecting an outward connection 
between rational truths and the deter of the Holy Scriptures, and of introducing entirely foreign 
ideas into the Old Testament by means of accidental resemblances, and, by an arbitrary and 
forced explanation of its institutions, relations, statements and historical accounts, divesting them 
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of their true historical character and value, and transforming them. essentially into the mere 
vails and husks of ideas, and mere allusions to some fancied truths. Granting, now, certain 
resemblances between our Epistle and the writings of Parto (comp. Carpz., Sacre ezercit. 
tn ep. ad Hebr. ex Philone Alez., Helms., 1750) not merely in many individual expressions, 
turns and modes of specch, but also in the mode of employing Scripture, e g., the account 
of Melchisedek, yet this assuredly involves no dependence of our author upon Philo (Kurnoez in 
his Commentary, and Késtuin in Theol. Jahrb. of Baur und ZELLER, 1854, p. 409) but at 
most implies only the influence of similar elements of culture (THoLuck, inl, p. 84 ff, 
Rieum, Lehrbegriff, I., p. 259) which were by no means confined to Alexandria (LieHTFovr, 
Hor. Heb., 11., 706; DAune, Gesch. der jitdisch-Alezandr. Religions-Philosophie, II. p. 177 and 
185; Herzreip, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, II., p. 271 ff., 501 ff.), and which are commonly rated 
altogether too highly. The special difficulties, now, which this mode of teaching creates to the 
interpreter, arise from the fact that the typical and symbolical modes of its conception and ex- 
planation, are applied to the setting forth of those heavenly and spiritual relations into which 
Christ has entered, and into which He introduces His believing followers. For we are in danger 
of either confounding the idea with the image, or, in the explanation and resolution of the 
type, of losing the reality and concrete nature of the idea itself. On the former side lies the falz« 
realism of the explanations of Bengel, Oetinger, Menken, Stier; on the latter the false spiritual- 
ism of Semler and his followers, who sought in vain to justify, and in part to aid themselves, by 
their theory of accommodation; while more recent rationalistic expositors, particularly Bohme, 
again adhere strictly to the letter as such, and would hence ascribe to the author thoroughly ma- 
terial conceptions of the heavenly realities. 


2 6. HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION; OR THE THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF 
THE EPISTLE. 


In the Greek Church the catene of Gicumenius (10th Cent.) and Theophylact (11th Cent.) 
are specially important as preserving many otherwise lost fragments and individual remarks of 
Origen, Theod. Mops. and others, and gather up all that had been hitherto furnished. The thirty- 
four homilies of Chrysostom, published after his death by the Antioch Presbyter, Constantine, 
‘from the reports of stenographers (from which source come all the homilies of this eminent father), 
extend themselves over the entire Epistle, and abound in acute remarks and independent ideas, 
yet labor under the disadvantages of a corrupt text, of obscurities and even of contradic- 
tions. The fragments of explanations, of Cyril, Alex. (published by ANGELO Mat, at Rome, in 
‘the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca T., III., and in the Collectio Nova T., VIII) are purely doctrinal 
and directed against the Arian heresy. Theodoret, while exegetically simple and clear, is brief 
and dry. In the Latin Church, Primasius, Bishop of Adrumet, in the 6th century, while nearly 
similar in matter, has the advantage of deeper penetration into the doctrinal substance of the 
‘Epistle, and of a richer and more pregnant style of expression. From the scholastic age the 
enarrationes ascribed to Anselm of Canterbury, and the Expositio of Taomas AQUINAS are em!- 
nently worthy of regard. Whatever else is transmitted from that epoch is scanty and antiquated. 
Philologically more important is the Commentary of J. Faser Stapunensis (1512). But the 
Adnotationes of Erasmus (1516) surpass them in critical acumen, while, at the same time, in 
‘their introduction of a method marked by greater exactness of grammatical and historical inter- 
pretation, they surpass the Scholia of ZecER (1553), which are also more marked by doctrinal 
prejudices. His paraphrases (1522) also surpass all similar labors in elegance of diction and 
‘clearness of style, while, on the other hand, they abound in misconceptions of the fundamental 
ideas of the Epistle. In the use of the Christian Fathers the Genoese Jesuit, BENED. JrstIN- 
IANI (1612) surpasses, in his Hzplanationes, all commentators, while the celebrated Commentary 
-of ConnEL. 8 LAPIDE (1614) is of very slight importance; and the Benedictine Calmet, held as 
authority in the Catholic Church (1707), while he accumulates much learned material, yet falls 
‘quite below Wilh. Este (1614) in exegetical accuracy, doctrinal clearness, and Jogical acumen. 
More recent interpreters in ‘the Roman Catholic Church are Klee, 1833; Lomb, 1843; Stengel, 
1849; Bisping, 1854. 
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Luther and Melancthon have given us no expositions of this Epistle. From Zwingle we 
have brief Remarks, which CasPAR MEGALANDER copied and Leo JupA appended to his edi- 
tion of ZWINGLE, Annotationes in plerosque NV. T. libros, 1561. Calvin’s exegesis is distinguished 
by a profounder penetration into the subject-matter; that of Beza is more thorough in the sphere 
of criticism and philology. Much that is original and valuable has been contributed by the 
older members of the Reformed Church, Pellicanus, 1539, and Piscator, 1613; somewhat also by 
Bullinger, G&colampadius, Aretius, Andr. Hyperius, Gryneus, and Dav. Pareus (1628). Among 
the older Lutherans the same may be said of Bugenhagen (1525), Joh. Brentz (1571), Major 
(1571), Vict. Strigel (1565), Lukas Osiander (1585), Aigidius Hunnius (1589), Balduin (1608). 
Seb. Schmidt of Strassburg (1680), is to be specially distinguished, and Dorscheus (1717) is 
worthy of attention, Less important are the Commentaries of Jon. GERHARD (published after 
his death without having received his final revision, by Jou. Ennst GERHARD, 1641), and of the 
Danish Bishop Erasmus Brochman (1706), distinguished as a doctrinal theologian. The philo- 
logical remarks of J. Camerarius (1556) have lost their value, while the note et animadversiones 
of Erasmus Schmidt, appended to the translation of the New Testament (1658), are still quite 
deserving of regard. A comprehensive gathering up of tbe results of previous researches is made 
by Apr. CALov in the Biblia Jllustrata (1672-1676), German (1681-1682), in special antagonism 
to Hugo Grotius. Among the labors of the French and Dutch Theologians of the 17th century, 
collected in the Critica Sacra, and enlarged by further selections in the Synopsis Criticorum of 
Matra. Poius, the most valuable for our Epistle are the Annott. of Jon. CaMERo and of the 
brothers CAPPELLUs. The labors of the Arminians, Hugo Grotius, Clericus and Wetstein, are 
Well known in their decided philological, historical and archeological character. Eminently 
entitled to regard is the Commentary of Jonas ScHLicHT1Ne and Jou. CRELL (1634) for its learn- 
ing, acuteness, subtlety of conception, sound method and—where not interfered with by Socinian 
prejudices—close adherence to the text, while the exposition of the Arminian Limborch (1711) is 
without special value, as also is the essentially Socinian paraphrase of Arthur Ashley Sykes (1755). 
More important are the Remarks of J. J. SEMLER (1779), appended to his translation. Since 
Cocceius, who kept tolerably free from the ¢ypological extravagances of his school, our Epistle has 
been frequently treated in Holland, and interpreted with special reference to its typology, under 
the form of sermons. Thus Groénwegen, 1693; Caspar Streso, 1661; Clem. Streso, 1714; Hulsius, 
1725. The most important, although very discursive, are Akersloot (1697), translated into 
German 1714, and d’Outrein (1711, German, 1713-1718). In England, John Owen (1668ff.), 
in4folio volumes; Ezercitations on the Epistle of the Hebrews, specially combats theSocinians, [A 
convenient edition of OWEN’s Comm. on the Hebrews, 6 vols. 8vo. (Ed. with critical notes by W. 
H. Goold) was published by Ros. Carrer, New York.—K.] In antagonism to the Socinians 
and Remonstrants, the interpretation of Joh. Braun (Amst., 1705), treats thoroughly the 
archeology of the Epistle, while Jon. Anp. KrEesiine ( Zrue Connection of the Mosaic Antiquities 
tith the Exposition of the Epistle of the Holy Apostle Paul to the Hebrews, Erlangen, 1765) is tho- 
roughly superficial. Of some value is the Jnvestigatio of the Leyden Pror. Wirticu, published 
after his death by Davip Hasset, 1692, and the Comment. Analyt. of Per. van Hoxe, 1693; 
of still higher merit the Exposition of Sam. Szattmar NEMmeEtH, published at Franecker, 1695, 

but originating in Lectures delivered at Clausenburg, in Siebenbiirgen. 

Another form of interpretation then arose in translations and paraphrases accompanied with 
remarks, in which class appeared in England, Hammond, 1653; Peirce, 1737; Doddridge, 1738; 
Pyle (1725), translated by Kiister, 1778; Whitby, 1779; in Germany. Michaelis, 1762; Zacharia, 
1771; Morus, 1776; Carpzov, 1795. Of little importance are Hornervs, Lrpositio lileralis, 
1655; Scoomer, Exegesis, 1701; OLEartus, Analysis logica cum Observ. Philol., 1706. More 
important are the learned and pithy Note Selecte of H. B. Starx, 1710; the Curw Philolog. et 
cru. of the learned Cur. Woxr, Ed. 2, 1738; the Remarques hist. et critig. sur le NV. T., of the his- 
torically learned BEAusoBRE, 1742; the Gnomon of the equally sagacious and profound BENGEL, 
1742: the Ezercilatt. er Philone of the accurate Jon. BENED. Carpzov, 1756; the Observationes 
of the grammatically exact Curist. Scumip, 1760; the 4 Specimina paraphr. et annoitt. of the 
philologically thorough ABREscH, 1786-1816; and the Selecta e Scholius Valekenarii, published 
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1817, by WassENBaRGH. Of little importance on the other hand are the Lectiones Academ, 
of Exnesti, published by Dindorf, 1795, and accompanied by extensive Excursuses. So also 
the Scholia of RosenmiLurr (1779, 6 Ed., 1815-1831), and the systematic Comm. of Buascug, 
1782-1786. The transition from the orthodox and dogmatic to the neological school of inter. 
pretation, and partly in conflict with this latter, is made by J.J. Rambach, 1742; Cramer, 1757; 
Struensee, 1763; Sigm. Jac. Baumgarten, 1763; Storr, 1789, 1809. Thoroughly rationalistic 
are Heinrichs in Koppe’s JVov. Zest., 1792, 2 Ed. 1823 (exceedingly superficial); Dav. Schultz, 
1818, who, while completely misconceiving the fundamental idea of the Epistle, yet gives a care- 
fully-wrought translation, and some useful remarks; Bohme, marked by philological painstaking, 
logical exactness, and a stimulating perspicacity; Kuinoel, 1831, a learned collector of different 
views; and H. E.G. Paulus, 1833, a translation, with interspersed explanations from the stand- 
point, and in the spirit of the so-called Aufkidrung. 

Opening, as pioneer, a new path by its thorough, comprehensive, and almost wholly unpr- 
judiced treatment of all the matters falling naturally under discussion, appeared, 1828-1840, the 
great work of BLEEK, embracing Introduction, Translation and Commentary. On the basis of 
this arose the Commentary of THoLuck, penetrating deeper into the Theological elements of the 
Epistle, and rich in independent investigations (1836, 3 Ed., 1850, with two Append., one on the 
Applications of the Old Testament in the New, and another on the idea of Sacrifice and of priest- 
hood in the Old and New Test.); the exact, yet all too brief Erposition of pE Werre (1844), 
1847; that of Ebrard, 1850 (in continuation of the Comm. of OLSHAUSEN on the NV. Test.); origi- 
nal, stimulating, and often strikingly happy; but frequently failing of the mark, and pronouncing 
in a tone of dogmatic self-confidence on matters that are not yet ripe for decision; the Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary of LineMANN (1855), forming a part of MEYER’s Commentary, dis- 
tinguished by philological exactness and painstaking; finally the Commentary of DeE.irzsca, 
1857 (with archswological and doctrinal excursuses on sacrifice and atonement), particularly im- 
portant by its exegetical refutation of many explanations of individual passages in our Epistle in 
Hormann’s Schriftbeweis (1852-1855), 2 Ed., 1859 ff., and by the extracts given from Bresex- 
THAL Ep. P. ad Hebr. Cum rabbinico Comm., 1857. 

Extended almost to a Commentary is the “Lehrbegriff des Hebreerbriefes,” by Rrexm, 1858 
and 1859, in which a comparison with the related doctrinal ideas is carried out, and an accurate 
list of special treatises is appended to the several sections, while KosTuin in his “Daratellung des 
Lehrbegriffs des Hvangeliums und der Briefe Johannis” (1843, p. 387-472), develops in an 
independent manner the doctrinal contents of our Epistle. Kiues (Auslegung und Lehrbegriff 
des Hebreerbriefes,1862) merely touches the leading points in brief, and sometimes striking re- 
marks, aphoristical in their nature, but assuming several rather bold positions, of which he fails 
to give the proof. 

In the practical treatment of the Epistle we may particularly mention Mico. Watrses, 
‘The golden key of the Old, and the sweet kernel of the New Testament,” 1. e., a thorough, metho- 
dical and extended exposition of the immeasurably profound Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, 
Nuremburg, 1646 (a hundred weekly sermons delivered at Aurich, in Eastfriesland); G. M. 
Lavrentivs, Brief Explanation of the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, drawn up in tables, 
wherein its contents, order and connection are exhibited, its words are explained, and some do- 
trines naturally derived from them are set forth, 1741; Carn Hernr. von Bocarzxy, Deroul 
Considerations and Prayers on the New Testament,7 vols., 1758; Frrepr. Carist. SrerxHoreh 
Daily nourishment of faith from the knowledge of Jesus, after the weighty testimonies drawn from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, delivered previously in brief discourses, 2 Parts, 1761 (newly edited 
by Lic. Rrenm, 1859); Cant Heine. Riecer, Reflections on the New Testament, 4 vols., 8 £4, 
1847; Gorrrr. MENKEN, Homilies on the 9th and 10th Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
appended homilies on some passages of the 12th chapter, 1831; by the same, Explanation of 
Ch. xi, 1821; K. W. Stern, The Epistle to the Hebrews theoretically and practically explained, 
and presented in its general connection, 1838; Rup. St1er, The Episile to the Hebrews interpreted 
in 86 Meditations, 2 Parts, 1862; Heinz. Leonn. Hevayer, Practical Explanation of the New 
Testament, 4 vols,, 1859; Pam. Marra. Haun, Exposition, etc., in a brief comprehensive selec- 
tion from Flattich, jun., newly edited by Eaxmann, 1859; J. R. HEpInueR; Expositions of the 
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most dificult passages of the New Testament (with Luther’s marginal comments) and leading 
practical applications, newly revised by C. F. Ledderhose, Bd. 2, 1863; Fricke, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews briefly and simply interpreted, 1864. 

Among the more recent expositions in the English language we may specially notice the 
Commentary of Moses Sruakt, published in 1827, and repeatedly reprinted, [a new abridged and 
revised Edition, with Notes in one Vol., by R. D. C. Robbins, Andover, 4 Ed., 1860]; the Re- 
censio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre of BLooMFIELD, 1827; the Hore Hebraice of Viscount 
GeorGE MANDEVILLE, 1835; the Meditationes Hebraice of Wa. Ta11, Bishop of London, 1855; 
The Commentary of Henry ALForD, in his edition of the New Testament, Vol. IV., Part 1, 1859 

[We may here further mention in the English language, the Commentary on Hebrews 
in De. 8. T. Buoomrieup’s Greck Testament with English Notes, 9 Ed., London, 1855, 2 vols., 
candid, cautious and sensible, not profound, and following pretty closely in the steps of Prof. 
Stuart. The Commentary on Hebrews in Cur. WorpswortH’s Edition of the Greek Testament, with 
Introductions and Notes, New Edition, London, 1864; reverent, considerably learned, conserva- 
tive, and valuable for its numerous citations from the Fathers; much more valuable as a Com- 
mentary than the work of Dr. BLoomFIELD. Wordsworth advocates the Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. (See Lancs on Matth., Scuarr’s Introd., p. 18). ConYBEARE and 
Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols., contains, at the close of the second volume, a 
translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with brief annotations, They ascribe the Epistle 
to Barnabas. Among other English works may be mentioned Macknicut on the Lpziséles, with 
revised version and notes, and the Commentaries in Gill, Scott, Henry, Adam Clarke, 
Barkitt, ete. 

Of works on Hebrews published in America, we may mention, besides the elaborate work 
of Prof. Stuart, The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English, with an analysis and Exege- 
tical Commentary, by Samuet H. Turnesr, D.D., 1855. Dr. Turner favors the view that Paul 
was the author of the substance of the Epistle, but not strictly of the language.—".A Orittcal 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Francis 8.Sampson, Prof. of Oriental Literature, 
etc, in the Union Theol. Sem., Va., 1856; a posthumous publication, but nearly finished by the 
author. Both these two latter works are candid and sensible, but scarcely grapple with the 
difficult points of the Epistle. Dr. Sampson regards Paul as the author of the Epistle —Dr. 
Albert Barnes’ volume of notes on the Hebrews, forming a part of his notes for Sabbath Schools, 
does not, of course, profess to be critical. Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Wu. 
Lispsay, D.D., Prof. of Exeg. Theol, in the United Pres. Church, 2 vols., 1867.—K.]. 

In the French language C. Cu. Meyer, Essai sur la doctrine de l'épitre aux Heébr., 1845; 
and the Hssaz of a Translation, accompanied with a Commentary by Ep. Revss, which appeared 
first in the Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, Vol. V., 1860, and was afterwards separately published 
in 1862, An independent value belongs to the remarks in ‘the “Berlenburger Brbel,” 1739, and 
to those in O. v. Gertacu’s New Testament, 3 vols. We can use, however, only with caution, 
the “New system of all the types of Jesus Christ, through the entire Old Testament, by Putt. 
Frrzpe. Hinver, 1758;” a work not free from arbitrary and capricious interpretations (New Ed. 
by Alb. Knapp, 1858), as well as H1nLEn’s “Types of the New Test. in the Old Test., 1776," —a 
New Ed. by Alb. Knapp, 1859. . 


87. THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA, AND THE ORGANIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 

The entire Epistle turns upon the idea that true constancy in the Christian faith is absolutely 
indispensable to an entrance into that rest of God which He has promised to His people. For 
Jesus Christ has not only gone personally into this rest, but He is the only actual Mediator of 
this entrance for all who believe in Him; because He, as Son, is the perfect Mediator, infinitely 
exalted above all the Mediators of the Divine revelation, and in Him the divinely instituted types 
‘and symbols of the Old Testament economy have their actual and complete fulfilment. The 
economy of salvation unfolded in the Old Testament, then, having ite historical central point in 
that priestly and sacrificial ritual which was inseparable from the foundation of the Mosaic law, 
stands in no relation of antagonism to the institution of the New Covenant, whose historical, 
and, at the same time, whose everlasting central point is Jesus, the Messiah, Rather must we 
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say that the revelation of God in the Old Testament itself, predicts this merging of the Old Cove- 
nant in the New by such a fulfilment of it. For this reason a repudiation of the New Covenant 
ig an irrecoverable falling away from salvation, and an inexcusable opposition to the manifest 
will of God Himself. , 

The ordinary division into a doctrinal and a hortatory part obscures the character of the 
Epistle as determined throughout by the actual necessities of its readers, and is incompatible 
with its constantly reappearing tone of admonition and warning; while it gives, at the same 
time, to the first part, a false independence of the rest. The doctrinal teachings not merely pave 
the way for and introduce the exhortations; they generate them, as a living product and proof of 
the moral and religious character of the truth which is unfolded to their view, as will appear in 
the following tabular resumé,* 


FIRST PART. 


THE ELEVATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MEDIATOR, AS 80N, ABOVE ALL OTHER MEDIATORS OF RE- 
VELATION AND REDEMPTION. 


lst Section.—Elevation of Jesus Christ above the prophets, and above the angels, the mediators 
of the Old Covenant. 
1. The final revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfected Mediator, elevated 
above all, and exalted over all, whose preéminence above the angels is indicated even 
in their respective names. Ch. i. 1-4. 
2. Proof from Scripture of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God and King above 
the angels. Vv. 5-14. 
3. A warning exhortation to give heed toa revelation mediated in so extraordinary a man- 
ner. Ch. ii. 1-4. 
4. The elevation of Jesus above the angels is not disparaged by His earthly life, which, 
rather, opens the way for the exaltation of humanity. Vv. 5-13. 
5. The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fits 
Him to be a high-priest with God, for the redemption of mankind. Vv. 14-18. 
2d Section.—Preéminence of Jesus Christ above the divinely-commissioned servants and leaders 
of Israel, Moses and Joshua. 
1. The exhortation to fidelity toward God’s faithful messenger, Christ, rests on Christ's 
superiority as the Son ruling over the house, to Moses the faithful servant in the house. 
Ch. iii. 1-6. 
2. The Old Test. threat that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is to be all 
the more earnestly laid to heart by the people of God of the New Covenant. Vv. 7-19. 
3. The promise of an entrance into the rest of God, has not merely perpetual validity, but 
comes to us Christians with special force. Ch. iv. 1-10. 
4, Let us, therefore, by so much the more, refrain from disobeying God, as His word is of 
extraordinary power and efficacy. Vv. 11-13. 
8d Section.—Elevation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 
1. The elevation of Jesus Christ as a high-priest who has past through the heavens, far- 
nishes a ground for the exhortation to hold fast our Christian profession. Vv. 14-16. 


{* That Moll’s view regarding the division of the Epistle is in part substantially correct, I readily admit. It is very 
easy to draw in the Epistle a stronger and broader line of distinction than ever lay in the mind of the writer. The Epistle 
is organically one, and practical considerations determine its entire character and contents. Yet, after all, there ts 88 
actual and clearly marked line of distinction, which I think it is important to recognize. Up to ch. x. 18 the Epistle # 
prevatlingly didactic, and the hortatory parts are but incidental and subordinate; from x. 19 to the end, it is slmest ¢x- 
clusively hortatory. This distinction, of course, has not reference to the purpose of the writer,—tbat is throughout equally 
practical—but only to the manner in which ho accomplishes his purpose. To that accompli:hment both the didactic and 
the hortatory portions are equally tributary. But as the Epistle opens didactically, and continuce prevailingly eo (with, ic- 
deed, considerable interruptions) until ch. x. 18, and then becomes exclusively hortatory, I think no confusion arises i 
recognizing the fact. On the other hand, I think Moll has vitiated and darkened Ais analysis by uniting under bis 
“Third general division” the latter part of the didactic portion from ix. to x. 18, with the entire remaining bortatory 
pert. He has, I think, arbitrarily and violently separated a discussion which from ch. viii. 1, to x. 18, preserves a close and 
unbroken unity.—E.]. 
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2. Christ is qualified to be a high-priest, primarily, by His ability to sympathize with 
human weakness. Ch. v. 1-3. 

3. He is so qualified by His call to this office from God, and that as antitype of Melchi- 
sedek. Vv. 4-10. 


SECOND PART. 


ELEVATION OF CHRIST AS ETERNAL PRIESTLY KING, THE COUNTERPART OF MELCHISEDEE. 


1st Section.— Transition to this discussion by a passage of censure, warning, consolation and ex- 
hortation. 

1. The readers are still deficient in a right understanding of this typical relation. Vv. 
11-14, 

2. Hence an urgent summons to them to strive after Christian maturity and perfection. 
Ch. vi. 1-3. 

3. For it is impossible that they who have once experienced the gracious influences of 
Christianity, and fallen away from them, should be again restored to their former gra- 
cious state, Vv. 4-8. 

4. The readers, however, are still in that condition which renders possible, by the grace cf 
God, their attainment of the goal, after which they are earnestly to strive. Vv, 9-12. 

5. The example of Abraham shows that endurance in faith leads to the attainment of the 
promise—a promise ratified by the oath of God. Vv. 13-15. 

6. Encouragement to Christians to hold fast to the promise thus assured to them. Vv. 
16-20. 

2d Section.— The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

1. The person of Melchisedek has, as type, a threefold superiority to the Levitical priests. 
Ch. vii. 1-10. 

2. The O. T. predicts the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood, resting, as it does, on the 
Mosaic law, by the priesthood of the Messiah, as that which is eternal. Vv. 11-19. 

3. Preéminence of the New Covenant in that Jesus personally stands as its guaranty and 
pledge. Vv. 20-22. 

4, Christ lives forever, and can hence, in His unchangeable priesthood, forever intercede 
with God on behalf of the redeemed. Vv. 23-25. 

5. As the Sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world. Vv. 26-28. 

38d Section.—This priesthood Christ fulfils as heavenly king and mediator of the New Covenant, 
predicted in the Old Testament. 

1. As high-priest of the true sinctuary which God reared and not a man, Christ has taken 
His seat at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens, Ch. viii. 1-5. 

2. Christ’s priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He 
is Mediator rests on better promises than that old covenant, which, according to the 
testimony of the Old Testament itself, is destined to destruction. Vv. 6-13.' 


THIRD PART. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF THE NEW COVENANT MEDIATED THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 


lst Section.—The New Covenant accomplishes that approach and nearness to God which the old 
but symbolically represents and promises. 

1. The typico-symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary, points, in itself, to an imper- 
fect fellowship with God. Ch. ix. 1-10. 

2. Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect Mediatorship of Jesus 
Christ, on the ground of a true expiation. Vv. 11-15. 

3. For concluding this New Covenant the blood of Jesus Christ was indispensable. Vv. 
16-22. 
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4, The necessary, yet unrepeated sacrificial death of Christ has wrought an all-sufficient 
expiation. Vv. 23-28. 
5. The perpetually repeated expiatory offerings of the Old Covenant attest their impotence 
for a real taking away of sin. Ch. x. 1-4. 
6. Scripture proof of the complete validity and finality of the sanctification obtained on the 
foundation of the obedience of Jesus Christ. Vv. 5-18, 
2d Section.—Exhortations, warnings, and promises suggested by the preceding. 
1. Decided and unwavering adherence to the Christian faith, livingly attesting itself in 
Christian communion, is pressingly enforced by reference to the Parousia. Vv. 19-25, 
2. The severest and inevitable judgment of God is visited upon apostasy from once known 
and acknowledged Christian truth. Vv. 26-31. 
3. A speedy entrance into bliss awaits those who are steadfast to the end, for which the 
readers have ground of hope in their former fidelity. Vv. 32-39. 
3d Section.—A survey by way of encouragement, of the history of their believing forefathers. 
1, Edifying patterns of faith down to Abraham. Ch. xi. 1-7. 
2. The example of Abraham and Sarah. Vv. 8-12. 
3. Glance at the patriarchs, with a special prominence given to the faith manifested by 
Abraham in offering up his son. Vv. 13-19. 
4, Examples of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. Vv. 20-22. 
5. Example of Moses. Vv. 23-29. 
6. Examples from the conqueet of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. Vv. 30-40. 
4th Section.—An appeal summing up the results of the preceding historical survey. 
1. In possession of such patterns and examples, and looking to Jesus Himself, the readers 
should maintain with steadfastness the struggle that lies before them. Ch. xii. 1-3. 
2. Their sufferings are salutary chastisemente of God’s paternal love. Vv. 4-18. 
3. They are to resist incipient apostasy, by striving after union and sanctification. Vv. 
14-17. 
4. To this they are held under obligation by the character of the New Covenant. Vv. 18-24. 
5. The guilt and punishment of apostasy stands in proportion to the blessings and obliga- 
tions of the New Covenant. Vv. 25-29. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. Practical exhortations of a more general character. Ch. xiii. 1-6. 
2. Special exhortations in reference to their tendencies to apostasy. Vv. 7-17. 
8. Personal communieations, Vy, 18-25, 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE 


H E BRE W 8B. 


PART FIRST. 


Tae elevation of the New Testament Mediator as Son above all other mediators 
of Revelation and Redemption. 


FIRST SECTION. 


ELEVATION OF JESUS CHRIST ABOVE THE PROPHETS AND ABOVE THE ANGELS, 
- THE MEDIATORS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


td 


I. 


The final Revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfect Mediator, elevated above all, 
and exalted over all, whose preéminence above the Angels is indicated even in their respeo- 


tive names. . 
Cuaprer JI. 1-4. 


God who at sundry times [in many parts] and in divers manners [many ways] spake 

2 in time past [of old, zdAa:] unto the fathers by [in, 2v] the prophets, hath in these last 

days! spoken [spake in the closing period of these days] unto us by [in] his Son, whom 

3 het hath om. hath] appointed heir of all things, by whom also he [he also]* made the 

worlds; who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express image egestas 

of his person [substance], and upholding all things by the word of his power, when 

he had by himself® purged our [after making a cleansing of] sins, sat down on the 

4 right hand of the Majesty on high; being made [pecoming} so much better than 

[zpefrrwy, mightier than, superior to] the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained 
[hath inherited] a more excellent name than they. 


: Ver. pial exeros fastens of fp ghetdrb a Sin. tetas, D. EB. K. L. M. jainneae (which a 

er. umepes in many paris, or i peipouat, di udpos, a part), no ry times, (which may follow 

wa Mos but as it were fragmentarily, by piece-meal. PTloAvnepis yal wanorpéwert emphatically and sonorously open the 
majestic sentence.—AadAfcas after ipciking. or having spoken. Though the Eng. Perfect is not strictly the proper rendering 
of the Aor. participle, it is not biceps ia / thouch by no means uniformly, and, I think, not commonly, the best Eng- 
soeqereicnt for it,—d», in, with Owen, Alt. de Wette, Moll, &c., is taken. in its proper signification of tn. Unless perhaps 
by a Hebralistic use, it should so be always taken, although the Eng. idiom sometimes requires a different ren- 

dering. Bat notso here. Owen: “The certainty of the revelation and the of God with His word are intimated fa 
the expression,”—ix" dcxérov better taken as neuter==tn the Y of these days,—éAdAneey, spake, (not, hath spoken) 
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viz., historically when Christ appeared as Messiah,—<» vig, in one who was Son: the absence of the article turning the 


attention frum thu individual to the character. 


4 Ver. 2.—The pusition of éxoingey immediately after «af, was recommended by Grieab., after A. B. D*. D®**, E. M,is 
approved yy Lachuann and Tischendorf, and confirmed by Cod. Sin. [Tunis reading emphas'zes the éxocjoer.], 


Ver. 


—bv Once, whom he appointed, Aur. pointing, as €AdAncey above, to the h 


act.—xai éwolnoer, he aleo 
it 


made, papiying the nuturalness of making Him heir o1 the universe who had been the ageut of His power in making it. 
4 


3 Ver. J. 


* davrov before xaSapiousr is cancelled by Bleek, de Wette. Lachm., Tischendort, Alfurd, but readsitted b 


Tisch. VIT., and Reiche (Comw. Crit. 6) after D * * *. and nearly all the minusc.; but is wanting in Sin., as iu A.B. D®s, 


The Uffenbach Uncial fragment (Itech. Anecdota Sacra et 


Kabapiopov Tey auaptioy roinodperos. 
ulterance, mandute—Lloyoduevos, after making for hi 
50 


ana, p. 177) reads re pymare THs durdpews, bc Cavroy 


Ver. 3.—axavyacma, rudiunt image—inédraccs, spe ah substantia, substance.—épey, bearing, re piuani, by the 
9 


Aor. Med. implying the completion of the act iu His own per- 


n. 
4 Ver. 3.—8in. omitting }umv has rev duapruay woinc., the order which after A. B. D. E. M. has been prevalent since 


Bengel. A later hand has 


added yo in the Bin. 
Vor. 4.—«peitrwy. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. In many parts, and in many 
ways.—Although the rich and full-sounding 
words [moAupepie xai modutpéruc] which open 
the Epistle, form an evidently intended and 
favorite assonance, they are by no means to 
be regarded (as by Chrys. and Thol.) os a 
mere rhetorical expansion of one and the 
sime thought. We must rather recognize in 
them the characteristic peculiarities of the Old 
Testament revelations. For woduyepic (in many 
parts) points not merely to the external, mani- 
fold diversity of the revelation at different times 
and in different persons (BI.), or to its quantita- 
tive succession (Del.), but to the fact that by 
none of the many prophets, whether appearing 
in succession or contemporaneously, was the 
counsel of God revealed perfectly and in un- 
divided fulness, but only fragmentarily and in 
a manifold diversity of parts. The entire pro- 
phetic function of humanity bears the character- 
istio ‘‘in part” (éx uépouc, 1 Cor. xiii. 9). From 
this is to be distinguished a multiplicity of 
modes (rpéro), the diversity in the forms and me- 
thods of the revelation made to the fathers. In 
view of this connection, we are not to refer the 
term to the different forms of divine communi- 
cation made to the prophets themselves, as “<b 
dreams, visions from mouth to mouth” (Num. 
xil. 6 ff.); but partly to the distinction of law and 
prophecy, doctrine and exhortation, warning 
and consolation, threatening and promise in 
the prophetic discourses; partly to the diver- 
sity—conditioned by personal individuality—in 
the modes of teaching of an Isaiah and an Ezekiel, 
& Moses and a David. Both adverbs awaken at 
once in the reeder the thought that a Revelation 
of such character cannot be final and perfect, 
but needs supplementing and completion. Kluge 
finds also in the words, the painstaking so0- 
licitude of the Divine instructions. 

In time past.—IIé4a: points to the fact 
that the Old Testament revelation haa long 
since past, having come with Malachi to its cano- 
nical conclusion; so that nothing was henceforth 
to be expected but the coming of him who was pre- 
dicted by that prophet, the “messenger of the 
covenant” who immediately preceded the com- 
Ing of the Lord Himself. The ‘ Fathers’ to whom 
the prophetic words were addressed, are the fore- 
fathers of the Jews. Sir. xliv.; Acts iii. 22; 
Rom. ix. 5. 

In the Prophets. — The contrasted év 
vif forbids our referring this to the prophetic 


mightier than, superior to.—yevduevos, becoming, not being made, by which yryvouat, éyevouyy should 
rarely be renderedwhen applied to persons, though they may be when applied to things.—«cexAnporop. ney, huth tnheriied.—K 


writings (Fr. Schmidt, Stein).- Further, we are 
neither to supply oy, deing, nor to take év inetru- 
mentally (Chrys., Luth., Calv., Grot.; Thol., Ebr., 
Del.). This construction is commonly taken as 
an Hebraism: so Del. compares 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2: 5) SQ". Others, as Thol, 


point to a similar use of éy in the classics (Begs- 
HARDY's Synt. 210). But év, aceording to Kih- 
ner, 3 600, 8, admits instrumentality only in 
connection with ¢hings,* and neither our author's 
style nor the sense form here a deviation from 
the customary import of év. For He who epeaks 
is God. The prophets are the organs of His rere- 
lation, completely controlled by Him, and tn trhom 
His own utterances are heard. This presupposes 
a transicnt indeed and indirect, but still real 
union of God with the prophets. But this 
union is not an essential, and as it were, mefaphy- 
sical entrance into human nature, nor a settled, 
peaceful indwelling of God in the prophets 
wrought through the Spirit; but a divine aeti- 
vity in the prophets, coinciding and blending it- 
self with the prophetic utterance. Precisely for 
this reason the prophets could never become to 
the fathers a proper manifestation of God, could 
never become a Theophany. They were, as 
shown by the Aadgoac (spoke), the tongues of God, 
and even the form of the prophetic utterances 1s 
the result of God’s purpose and agency, and 
must not be regarded as something barely hu- 
man and separable from its divine subject-mat- 
ter. Precisely for this reason could Paul argue 
(Gal. iii. 16,) from the form assuch. Finally, the 
word prophet is here used in the broader sense, 
which extends the name to Abraham (Gen. xx. 
‘); and the patriarchs generally (Ps. cy. 15); as 
also to Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 

At the end of these days. — The ex- 
pression ér éoxdtov rév juepov robrur, at the end 
of these days is rightly to be understood only as 8 
terminus technicus in connection with the Hebrew 


ODT FANS (at the end of the days). These 


words, which originally pointed only tothe fature, 
became, on account of their frequent connection 
with Messianic prophecies, a standing designa- 


* (True indeed, Jztr, (Gr. Gram. 3 Ed. 18€1) gives Vol. IT. 
¢ 022, examples of ¢v “applied to persons viewed as lnstra- 
mental agents.” Herod. ix. 48 Bras dv vpir, fo be d~ 
ceived by (lit. in) you: Thucyd. vii. 8: 80 Gr. Test. Matth. 
ix. 34, éy Te dpxovre rey veav, to cast out, ete. by the ruler 

the devils: Acts xvii. 31, év avSpi pmeeg, to jwrige by the man, 
ete, Still it may be doubted if in these cases the departare 
from the proper force of év is not more apparent than reel, 
and here to suppose such departure is by no means neces 
mrekd and I pelerazer pie Moll to the anthor’s 
tion, not as that o *s speaking by the ets and 
Son, but in them.—K.]. hg ag 
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tion for the Messianic time, which brings to an 
end the 737;7 poy aidv otrog and intrcduces 
lA 


the coming age NF D7) ciav péAAwy as the 
se tT 
period, commencing with the resurrection, of the 
glorious manifestation of the kingdom of God. In 
the Jewish conception this period coincided with 
the appearance of the Messiah. 
Since this was looked for in the ‘time of the 
end,” Dan. viii. 17-19, or ‘‘at the end of time,” 
Dan. xii. 18, to the Christian conception this 
divides itself into two sections of which the first. 
commences with the appearance of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, the second with the reappearance of 
Him who has been exalted at the right hand of 
God. The two divisions stood in the contem- 
plation and hope of the early church, in close 
proximity, and were easentially identical: for 
the latter contains only the complete manifesta- 
tion of what was essentially and substantively 
commenced in the former: Col. iii. 3-4. The ex- 
pression ‘last days’ (éoxzara: juépa:) James v. 8, 
comprehends therefore the whole time from the 
birth of Jesus Christ to His second coming, which 
takes place in the xa:po¢g Zoyarog 1 Pet. i. 5 after 
the accomplishment, ‘in the last times,’ év toré- 
poe xarpoic (1 Tim. iv. 1), of the signs preceding 
His second coming. Then all promises receive 
their final fulfilment, Heb. xi. 40, xii. 28; and 
for believers their entrance into rest (xard- 
wavore ch. iv. 4, 11), and into the Sabbatism (ca;3- 
Bartopds iv. 10) is accomplished at the same time 
with their emancipation into the glorious free- 
dom of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21. Thus 
the first coming of Jesus Christ falls ‘‘at the 
end of the times”’ (éx’ écydzou trav xypdvur), 1 Pet, 
i. 20, when the “fulness of time” (7Afpwua tov 
zpévav) had come, Gal. iv. 4. Precisely for this 
reason does Peter recognize in the miracle of tho 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 17), the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy in regard to that which was to happen ‘in 
the last days”’ (ev raic éoxdraic iuépacc); as else- 
where the appearance of certain heretical teachers 
recalls prophecies in regard to the ‘end of time’ 
(Jude 18), or ‘of the days’ (2 Pet. tii. 8). The 
olxoupévy uéAovea (coming world) which is sub- 
jected not to angols, but to the Lord, (Heb. ii. 5) 
or the new order of things, (the season of rectifi- 
cation, xaipd¢ dtopddoewc), 1x. 10, commences, 
therefore, with the founding of the Christian 
church; and believers have since their conver- 
sion tasted along with the word of God, the 
“‘powers of the world to come,” vi. 5. For Christ 
appeared for the doing away of sins by the 
sacrifice of Himself, ‘at the consummation of 
the ages” (ér? ovrredeia aidvur, ix. 26.) There 
is, thus, now nothing to be looked for but the 
second coming, 1 Thess. iv. 15. Already has the 
“last time” (éoydér7 Spa) begun, 1 John ii. 18. 
The expression has not a chronological, but a 
doctrinal and moral import. When, therefore, 
it is said that God has spoken in the Son, én’ eay4- 
Tov #urzpav robrwv, the expression cannot, viewed 
with reference either to the language orto the fact, 
mean ‘at last in these days” (Vulg., Luth., Dav. 
Schulz). The #uépar avrat, these days, are not 
the days in which the readers and the author 
live, but they correspond to the aidy ovrog this 
age or time, and éz’ éoxdrov is to be taken as neuter, 


indicating the close of the ante-Messianic time. 
The demonstrative points not to a chronological, 
but to a doctrinal conception. So also #uiv de- 
notes, in contrast with the ‘fathers,’ the author 
with his readers as belonging to the Christian 
period. 

In the Son.—The absence of the article be- 
fore vid has its ground not in the fact that vid¢ 
can be used of Christ after the manter of a 
proper name, and thus be determined in itself 
(Bohme, Bloomf., Del., Riehm), which none can 
doubt, but in the fact that it is here not the tndivi- 
dual, whom the author would signalize, but the 
character, or relation. In distinction from the well- 
known prophets, the organ of God’s utterances 
at the close of the ages is one who stands to God 
in the relation of Son. Thus we have no longer 
to do with a continuance of God’s prophetic ora- 
cles; but with a form of divine revelation speci- 
fically different from all that preceded it, yet 
maintaining its organic connection with them by 
the fact of its proceeding from the same God 
who spoke to the Fathers. 

Ver. 2. Appointed.—It were possible (with 
Bengel, Bleek, Liinemann) to understand this of 
an appointment in the divine purpose and coun- 
sel. But the connection of the clauses is pot 
such as to indicate an enumeration of the several 
stages from the ante-temporal act of destining the 
pre-existing Son to be the inheritor of all things, 
to the actual fulfilment of this purpose in the 
redemption wrought by the Incarnated Word. The 
question evidently is rather of the historical Me- 
diator of the Divine Revelation, who stands in 
the relation of Son. The import of this term it 
is now the special purpose of the writer to unfold, 
and this the more, in that, on the one hand, the 
term ‘Son of God’ has in the Old Testament itself 
a different signification; and, on the other, that 
he has hitherto spoken of that prophetic revela- 
tion of God which expresses itself in the word. 
For this reason he adds two clauses by way of 
specially defining the term Son, each of which 
expresses in its own peculiar manner this Son’s 
uniqueness of nature and infinite elevation. Ho 
is the Ruler who being worshipped as Lord (xiproc), 
has been by right of inheritance, and thus legi« 
timately and by virtue of His divine Sonship, 
exalted to this dignity. And this exaltation is 
no apotheosis: no elevation of a man (as Socini- 
anism would have it) to a divine position and dig- 
nity; it corresponds to the relation which this 
personage sustained to God before the ages. The 
Mediator of God’s final] revelation in His word, is 
also the Mediator of the exercise of His power 
in creation. Thus through the relative (é¢, who) 
the discourse passes over from God, the subject 
of the preceding clauses, to this nediator as sub- 
ject of the following. In these the term éxdfcev 
points to the joint agency of Christ in the act of 
His exaltation: while the participial clauses pre- 
ceding bring out the indispensable and vital 
points of the Son’s having taken His place at the 
right hand of God only after accomplishing the 
work of redemption, and under what essential 
attributes of His person and agency (what deing 
and what dorng) ail this has been accomplished. 

The participial clause zrojoduevog (after making, 
etc.) gives the work which in perfect freedom tho 
Son has accomplished beforo His exaltation; the 
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participial clause yevduevog (becoming so much 
greater, etc.) describes the position and recogni- 
tion awarded to Him in consequence of that work ; 
while the two participial clauses oy and ¢épuv 

being, etc., and ‘bearing’ or ‘upholding,’ ete.) in- 

icated by the closely connecting particle re as 
standing in intimate relationship, and designedly 
placed before the others, express the unoriginated 
and unchangeable, and thus eternal and identical 
being and agency of the Mediator of Redemp- 
tion and Creation. We must not deny (with Liin.) 
that also these latter clauses have to do with the 
manifested Messiah. But from this it follows 
neither that, as descriptive of the personal qua- 
lities of Christ, they assign the internal ground 
of His exaltation (de Wette), nor that they cha- 
racterize the Son in the inmost and essential 
ground of His absolute personality (Del.), nor that 
referring to Him presumably merely as the exalted 
one, they point to merely economical relations in 
the accomplishment of redemption (V. Hormann, 
Schriftbewets, 2d ed. 1. p. 140ff.). They point us 
rather to the unchangeable essence, the ever uni- 
form and invariable activity of the Mediator of 
the New Covenant. They contain ‘‘a characteristic 
of the Son, as designating that nature which be- 
longs peculiarly to Christ in each and all of His 
various modes of existence.” (Rieu™, I. 278). 
For the Pres. Part. marks not in itself any inde- 
pendent time but simply co-ordinates the action 
with that of the principal verb. But if, as here, 
the prineipal verb is past, the contemporaneous 
action in the subordinate clause is expressed not 
by the Pres. but by the Imperf. The Present 
characterizes by pointing to permanent features 
and essential attributes. 

The worlds.—As no trace of controversy 
with Gnostic notions of ons and Angels, held 
by Jews, is found elsewhere in our epistle, we 
must, were it even for this reason, decline to refer 
the aidvec here to angels (as earlier expositors with 
Wolf). The passage ch. x1. 8 proves also that aidvec 
cannot signify secular periods (Chrys. ), still less the 
two cardinal epochs of the world’s history, the 
Mosaic and the Christian (Bolten, Paulus, Stolz, 
Stein), but only the world as existing and moving 
in time. [ts parallel is found in the Old Testa- 


ment pind Yry which (from pby. to veil, 


hide,) signifies originally only successive periods 
of time lying beyond the vision, but in the writ- 
ings of the Rabbins, the worlds gs the hidden, 
unfathomable, concrete product and expression 
of the hidden, unfathomable ages of time. The 
transition in signification is found Eccles. iii. 11. 
As, however, aiav never signifies time or eternity 
tn the abstract, but both only under the category 
of progress and movement in which spiritual 
forces are active, so with the relation of this 
word to the idea of the tcorld. It denotes the 
world not as the mere aggregate of all things, 
the universe, (rd mdvra), not as the manifold 
variety of things wrought into an organic unity 
and harmony (xécyoc); nor again the world in its 
materiality, perishableness, and vanity; butas a 
system of spiritual relations and powers in whose 
phenomena we may discern the vootueva, Rom. i. 20. 
These invisible, spiritual and permanent poten- 
cies of the phenomenal world are no individual 


Angels and Eons, no powers independently fash- 
ioning the world, and no world of Ideas after 
whose model God was constrained to fashion and to 
build the world of phenomena. Rather God has 
formed these through His Son, and according to 
ch. xi. 8, arranged and reduced them to order by 
His creative word. Itis these aidvec which ,amidst 
all phenomenal vicissitudes and fluctuations, and 
the ceaseless passing away of individual exist- 
ences, remain permanent in the world. But 
Jehovah is 6 Bed trév aidvor, Sirach xxxvi. 19; 
6 Bacideve trav aidvov (Tod. xiii. 6, 10; 1 Tim. i, 
17). The emphasis in our passage lies not on 
the fact that God through the Son has made also 
(=eren) the Zons, but that in connexion with the 
fact that He constituted or appointed the Son heir 
of the worlds, we are also to look at the fact that 
through Him He made (éroivoev) the world. 
Ver. 8. Beaming image.—’ Azaiyaoua is by 
Bleek following previous interpreters (as Clarias, 
Schlichting, Capellus, Gerhard, Calov., Bohme), 
explained as effulgence, beaming or shining forth; 
but the form of the word would lead us to take 
it passively. We might hence Sa Erasm., Calv., 
Bez., Grot., efe.) refer it to the smage, the form 
received and reflected in a mirror. More exactly, 
however, it denotes the distinct, concrete result 
of the beaming or shining forth (Los., Paralip. 8%, 
Kriaer, Gr. Gram. 191); 80 that according to 
Liin. it involves a threefold idea: 1. that of tnde- 
pendent existence; 2. that of origin or descent; 3. 
that of likeness. Adéa denotes the resplendent 
glory of God’s majesty as the means by which He 
makes a revelation of Himself, and claims the 
adoring recognition of His creatures. In Christ 
this glory is received and concentrated in an in- 
dividual, personal image, rayed or beamed foril, 
as it were, from the Deity, and itself, therefore, 
beaming forth its brightness in turn. This beem- 
tng tmage is thus no mere mirrored reflection, no 
fleeting phenomenon produced merely for a spe- 
cific and definite purpose. It has expressed in it 
the essential being of God, just as the figure or 
image is contained in the die. The numerous 
significations of txécracic may be reduced to 
four fundamental ones: 1. underplacing, unde- 
laying, hence, foundation, basis, substructien, 
support, even sediment; 2. the fact of putteng 
one’s self under a thing, taking tt upon one’s self; 
hence, firmness, steadfastness, confidence of spirit, 
enterprise, determination; 8. that which lies at the 
basis as the proper object, or subject matter of 8 dit- 
course or narrative; 4. real deing in contrast with 
fancy and illusion; hence, essence, subsiance. Since 
now every real being has a special mode of exiat- 
ence corresponding to its essence, the term trée- 
racic could become a doctrinal terminus ecelesiat- 
ticus for the trinitarian distinction in the existence 
of God=rpécuror, persona, and so many inter 
reters explain it here, even Calvin, Beza, Ger- 
Pard, Calov., Thom. Aquinas, Bellarmine, and 
Corn. a Lapide. This signification of the word, 
however, belongs demonstrably to a later ecele- 
siastical usage. We must refer the term, there- 
fore, to the essential being of God, as Philo employs 
it a8 a synonym of oveia, and the Vulgate trans- 
lates figura substantis eus, or still better Origen 
de Princip. iv. 2, 8, figura expressa substenhez. 
For the etymology of yapaxz%p points at all events 
to a means by which athing is made recognisable 
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or even valid in exchange, and that by stamped 
or engraved marks. The word, however, never 
denotes the stamped figure or impression itself, 
but only the means for it. It may thus denote 
partly the features or marks which in general 
are the means of recognition, and partly may 
indicate the stamp itself; but this not merely 
as the external instrument, or tool for stamping, 
but as bearing in itself the form to be impressed, 
and having thedestination and capacity by means 
of this of making the impression. In this sense 
Paito (ed. Mangey I. p. 882) calls the rational 
soul a genuine coin which has obtained its ovcia 
and its rizoc from that seal of God whose yapax- 
rap is the eternal Logos. 

Bearing.—The character of the discourse 
will not allow our transforming the idea of pépetr, 
bearing, into that of maintaining and governing. 
And, moreover, not merely do the later Jews 


frequently make use of this language, that God | j 


bears the worlds with His power and with the 
arm of His strength, but also Paul expresses a 
kindred idea thus: “all things consist oa 
in him,” Col.i.17. On the other hand this ¢épecy 
must not be conceived as a mere passive bearing 
(portare); for the Son sustains no merely external 
relation to the world, nor in His action upon it 
merely puts forth His power in a manner like that: 
ascribed to those who bore the heavens and the 
structure of the universe in the old mythologies; 
He acts through the word of His power. The 
‘Word’ is not here that of the Gospel eo 
although his (avrov) refers not to God (Cyril, Grot., 
etc.) but tothe Son. It is the word in which the 
power essential to the Son utters itself, with which 
power itisitselffraught. The utterance of the Son, 
by which the world is upheld in its unity, and car- 
ried forward tothe accomplishment of its purposes. 
is parallel to the creative word of God in the ac- 
cont of creation. The idea of bearing thus passes 
over into the active conception of gerere (carrying 
Sorward), of a sustaining movement and guidance 
which works upon and within it by an overmaster- 
ing, spiritualagency. In this sense the prophets 
are said (2 Pet. ii. 4) to be gepbuevoe bd rvebparog 
dyiov, and the Sept. thus uses ¢gépev, Num. xi. 
14; Deut. i. 9. 

Purification. — The expression, ‘‘making 
@ purification of sins,” refers not to an altered 
condition of the world wrought through the 
ministry of Christ, nor to a moral renovation 
of the human race effected in consequence of 
that ministry, but to the accomplished work of 
redemption in removing the hinderances created 
by sin to our intercourse with God. The form 
of expression is drawn from that Levitical wor- 
ship ian which only pure Israelites were permit- 
ted to take part. God, that is to say, has sepa- 
rated His people for His service, Lev. xx. 7; 
Numb. xvi. 5; that they may be His sanctified 
ones, His Saints, Ps. xvi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8. But 
the Saints are to be not merely corporeally pure, 
Ex. xix. 20; Deut. xxiii. 12-14; 1 Sam. xvi. 5, 
but also Levitically pure, Lev. xi. 44, since it is 
the business of those whom God has set apart 
from the nations as His possession, to observe 
the distinctions between the ‘‘clean” and the 
‘¢unclean,’”’ which He Himself has established, 
Lev. xx. 24-26. Even though in all these arrange- 
ments we may not be able specially to refer back 


to death and corruption, as permanent tokens 
and memorials of sin - Sommer has with 
great acuteness attempted (Bibl. Treatises, Bonn, 
1846, p. 188-367), still to the ceremonially 
defiled, equally as to the sinner, participation in 
the service was allowed only in consequence of 
priestly mediation on the ground of sacrifice, and 
thus alone access to God and appearance in His 
presence were rendered possible. To this our 
text refers, which, by the addition of rév duap- 
Tidy, of sins (gen. obj. Ex. xxx. 10; Job vii. 21; 
comp. Matth. viii. 8), points specially to the pu- 
rification from all sins, Lev. xvi. 80, which was 
made on the great day of atonement, and thus 
brings as definitely before the reader the high- 
priestly work of Christ as the words immediate] 

following exhibit His kingly office. The Mid. 
form, tuinodyevoc, intimates a close and immedi- 
ate relation of the action to the acting sub- 
ect (Ktungr Gr. 3 250, (d), Hapuey Gr. Gr., 
2 689). The act of purification is thus designated 
as the special and peculiar act of the Son. The 
reading d¢ éavrov designates, at the same time, 
directly the person of Jesus Christ as the means 
of purification, and we must refer in our minds 
specially to the identity of the priest and of the 
expiatory sacrifice (ch. vii. 27; x. 10), as the 
ideas of purification and expiation stand in so 


close relation that D5): Ex. xxix. 86, is 


translated #uépa rov xadapiopov, day of purifica- 
tion, and 2 Macc. ii. 16, the feast of atunement 
is called xaVapiopde. Moreover, Grimm (Stud. 
und Krit., 1889, p. 751) regards as conjectural 
root of the Gothic sauns (ransom, Atrpov), the 
word sinna, saun—to be pure. KosTLin's asser- 
tion (Joh. Lehrbegr., p. 584) that the doctrine of 
our passage differs essentially from that of Paul, 
who makes atonement vicarious, is unfounded. 
The xcadapiouéc wrought by the death of Christ is 
mentioned, Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14, while again 
sudstitetion appears, Heb. ix. 14: x. 10. Purifi- 
cation involves as its necessary condition, 
cleansing; as its consequence, sanctification, in the 
sense of consecration, ch. ix. 14, 22 f.; x. 2. 
Took his seat.—Kavdifew, in dlder clas- 
sical use, is ordinarily transitive, but Hel- 
lenistic usage makes it generally tntransitive, as 
elsewhere also constantly in our Epistle (viii. 
1; x. 12; xii, 2); while with Paul again, except 
2 Theas. ii. 4, it is uniformly transitive. ‘Ev 


in doic (corresponding to PFy\?)53, Ps. xciii. 4; as 
iv iploro, Luke ii. 14; xix. 88; to D*}V99) 


Job xvi 19) is grammatically to be referred 
to éddioev, inasmuch as peyadwoivy, majesty, 
(comp. viii. 1), like 9 weyadorperpe déga, 2 Pet. i. 
7, and divawc, Matth. xxvi. 64, is a designa- 
tion of God in the respect that no greatness, 
power and majesty can reach to Him, compare 
itself with Him, or of itself attain to Him. The 
term ‘Majesty’? has no need to be specialized 
by a defining clause like év iyyAoic, a construc- 
tion which (Beza, Bleek) would require the article 
peyadwotunc tig év vynAoic). But the phrase é7 
Aoig t# important as added to éixdficev, de 
scribing more definitely Christ’s exaltation after 
and by means of His ascension. We must not, 
however, with EBRaRD, in the Reformed interest, 
maintain that év iy. contains a manifest local re- 
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lation, while the xailew év de&g is a figurative 
expression, embracing purely the idea of parti- 
cipation in the Divine dominion and majesty, and 
utterly void of any local import. Inasmuch as 
the local relations are concrete and real, but yet 
can neither be sensibly beheld, nor are deve- 
loped in the form of distinct conceptions in the 
Scriptures, but are revealed only in a general 
way to Christian apprehension, the figurative 
mode of expression and the local conceptions are 
neither to be dispensed with nor limited to a 
single isolated point. Such erroneous localiza- 
tion and possible misconceptions are in Scripture 
in part expressly and formally corrected, as 
John iv. 21, 60 ff.; Jer. xxiii. 23; 1 Kings viii. 
27; partly set aside by counter statements, as at 
oh. iv. 14 Christ is said to have ‘* passed through 
the heavens” (comp. Eph. i. 21; iv. 10, ‘who 
ascended adove all oe ch. vii. 14, to 
have become ‘higher than the heavens,”’ and 
finally Acts vii. 65, Stephen sees Jesus 
at the right hand of God. Finally the original 
and primary conception involved in the phrase, 
“sitting at the right hand.of God,” is not that 
of participation in the fulness of the Divine 
power and honor, or in the exercise of universal 
dominion; but of being taken into protection un- 
der the sheltering presence of Jehovah from the 
assaults of enemies, Ps. cx. 1; Matth. xxii. 44. 
Rev. xii. 5. Only as a conseguence of this follows 
participation in Divine honor, omnipotence and 
sovereignty; and this, in that the language is 
applied not to the theocratic kings in general, 
but to the Messiah, and, in its application to 
Jesus, presupposes, as its condition, His thean- 
thropic exaltation. This sitting of the exalted 
Christ at the right hand of Majesty, which is to 
continue without interruption until His Second 
Coming, must be conceived, therefore, not as a 
state of repose, or of mere security, as of one 
rescued from his enemies, but of Messianic acti- 
vity in the accomplishment of redemption. This 
activity may assume the most varied forms 
(Acts ii. 28; Rom. viii. 84; Heb. viii. 1); among 
them especially that of asserting the Divine do- 
minion over all hostile assaults, and over all un- 
godly persons, Eph. i. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. 
il, 8; x. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

Ver. 4. Becoming.—The participial clause, 
which at once forms the close of the period and 
introduces the capital thought of the immedi- 
ately following discussion, gives, in contrast with 
what Christ, in His essential nature and under 
ail circumstances, is and does, the change in po- 
sition and dignity which He has experienced in 
His actual historical career. The word yevdpevog 
is neither to be taken separately nor undul 
pressed. It stands in close connection wit 
kpeittwv (becoming mightier, superior); ideo que 
non ad essentize ortum, sed ad conditionem pertinet 
(Matra. PoLus, Synops. Crit.). It is an error, 
however, to deduce from it the meaning factus= 
declaratus; and not less erroneous, on the other 
hand, is the rendering existens (Faber Stapul.), 
or the reference of the word, as with many older 
interpreters, to an eterna generatio. Nor does 
the term apply (as with Thom. Aquin., Cajet.) to 
the act of incarnation, or to Christ's investiture 
with the office of Mediator, ‘quo pacto non uno 
modo factus dici potest” (H. B. Stank, Not. Sel., 


standing 


p- 4); but it refere to the exaltation of Him whe 
had become incarnate (Theodoret, (Ecumen.). 
Applied to Christ, it involves the idea of s 
change in the mode of His being and manifesta- 
tion, but by no means in His nature, Rom. i. 3; 
Gal. iv. 4; Phil. ii. 7. It impties no apotheosis 
or exaltation of a man to Deity, but an actual 
exaltation of the Incarnate One as such into the 
place of Deity in the progress of a scries of his- 
torical events. Kpeitrwv (=xparurepoc) denotes 
not of itself Divinity (Cyril although tue Greeks 
familiarly designated supernatural beings ac 
ol xpeitroves. In its frequent use by our author 
it always denotes a preéminence, whose exen 

is determined by the context. (See ch 
ix. 19, 22; viii. 6; ix. 28; x. 84; xi. 16, 35, 40; 
xii, 24). Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. xxxvi.) in citing 
our passage, puts instead of it, peifur. The for 
mula roovtr. ,0 im Philo and in oul 


Epistle here, as also at ch. vii. 2U-22; viii. 6; x. 
25, is never used by Pau’; nor is apd after a com 


parative though frequent in our Epistle, as ch. iii 
8; ix. 28; xi. 4; sii. 24, and occurring Luke iii. 18; 
3 Esdr. iv. 85. The comparative Scagopérepor, 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at viii. 
6, enhances the idea of dignity which is already 
contained in the positive. 

Name.—The term ‘name’ (5voya) is referred 
by Bez. and Calov, efc., to the wo Ge glory 
attained by Christ; by Akersloot to extraor- 
dinary appellatives as high-priest, Lord; and by 
Del. to the aggregate heavenly name of the Ex- 


alted One, His WANT YY, nomen explicitum, 


which has entered no human mind on earth, and 
can be pronounced by no human tongue, dona é 
ovdeic oidev ei 7) avtdc, Rev. xix. 12. The major- 
ity, however, refer the name to vid, Son. This 
view is sustained by the immediately following 
citations from the Old Testament, in proof that 
the name Son, used of an individual person, as 
such belongs exclusively to the Messiah ; by the 
fact that while the name of ‘ Angel’ points to the 
idea of servant and messenger, the name of Son, 
on the contrary, involves that of essential equal- 
ity with the Father, of dominion and of heirship; 
and, finally, by the choice of the word ‘ inber- 
ited’ (xexAnpovéunnev) which clearly refers back 
to theclause, ‘‘ whom He constituted heir of all, 

while the perf. has inherited, shows that it relates 
not to an act parallel to, and simultaneous witb, 
the f@yxe, after the resurrection, by which Christ 
obtained in His humanity, what in His divine 
nature He already possessed from eternity 
(Theodoret, @cumen., Theophyl.), but to a com- 
plete and final taking possession of that which, ag 
His befitting allotment, corresponding with His 
essential character, the Messinh has received 
once for all in permanent possession. The term 
refers not then to absolute Sonship, as a relation 
which Jesus may be supposed to have obtained 
on account of His merits, as His special allotment; 
but rather to that name of Son, challenging uni- 
versal recognition (Phil. ii. 9), which Christ re- 
ceived, neither after His ascension nor at His 
conception (Sebast. Schmidt), Luke i. 35; but 
bears even in the Old Testament. CamERo ap- 
propriately remarks: ‘‘He is not said to have 
inherited the thing which belonged to Him by 
nature, but the name of the thing, that, ciz., by 
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which it was known to angels and men that He 
Himself was the Son of God.” 

Angels.—The subsequent citations show that 
by dyyeAo: we are to understand not the servants 
of God under the old covenant (Frenzet in Au- 
gusta s Theol. Blatter, No. 25. HaBenretp: Angeli 
¢ pre: et secundo cap. ep. ad Hebr. Exulantes. 
Isenac. 1808), but the heavenly angels. The men- 
tion of them is not introduced casually, as if 
su by the mention of the Throne of God, 
and scarcely either for an independent polemical 
purpose, in opposition to Jewish Gnostic concep- 
tions of the Messiah as an intermediate spirit 
and angel (Thol.) Ideas of this kind found, in- 
deed, utterance among the Jews of this period, 
and had in part penetrated into the Christian 
church (HELLwaa in the Theol. Jahrb. Tiibingen, 
1848. ut no trace of am allusion to them is 
found in our Epistle whose purpose is to portray 
the infinite elevation of the new covenant, and 
of its perfect Founder above the old covenant, 
and its manifold and imperfect mediators. But 
to these intermediate agencies of the Old Testa- 
ment belong essentially Angelophanies, which are 
expressly mentioned (ii. 2), in connection with 
the giving of the Law. Nor can any appeal be 
made to the Fourth Beok of Esdras, and this, 
whetber with Lawrence, Liicke and Hilgenfeld, 
we carry back the date of this book as early as 
the first century, B. C., or with Vo_kmwar and 
Ewatp (the Fourth Book of Esdras, etc., 1868), 
bring it down to the first century after Christ, and 
with Dillman regard it as the work of a Hellen- 
istic Jew, belonging to the last quarter of the 
first post-Christian century, exhibiting a Judaism 
which, after its rejection of Christianity, and 
after the Roman conquest of Palestine, is now in 
rapid progress toward its state of Talmudic 
ossification. For the Angels Uriel and Jeremiel 
are, indeed, in a certain sense, mediators of the 
revelations of God; they explain to Esra the 
visions which he has received, and answer the 
questions when and by whom God will introduce 
the judgment and the end of things, and others 
of like nature. But the Messiah is designated 
not as an angel, but as the Son of God (4 Esdr. 
vii., 28, 29) and beheld under the figure of the 
Lion from Judah, who annihilates the eagie, the 
symbol of the Roman Empire (4 Esdr. xi). In 
some features the apocalyptic representations 
assume a wild and monstrous character ; while 
in the Book of Enoch, ia the Jubilees, in the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the contents 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchr, the contents of 
the revelation are at least recited trom heavenly 
are given to Esra to be drunk in from a pitcher 

4 Eadr. xiv. 40). Also in the Book of Enoch, 

translated and explained by Ditiman, Leipz., 
1853) we find, indeed, an ungertain and incon- 
sistent enumeration of angels, who are called in 
brief ‘ the white ones’ (ch. Ixxxvii. 2; xo. 21, re or 
«those who do not sleep’ (ch. xxxix. 12; lxi.12; 
Ixxi. 7), and equally with the heroes (ch. xliii. 3; 
xivi. 7) are often styled ‘stars,’ (ch. xxi. 8, 6; 
Ixxxvi. 8; Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxviii. 1, 8; xe. 21). 
There are also of these, different orders and pro- 
per names. At the head of the Satane stands Sa- 
tan (ch. xl. 7) who (ch. liv. 5, 6; lv. 4) is also 
called Azazel, alongside of whom in the section 
ch. vi. 16 and lxxix. 2 appears Semjazi. Aveng- 


ing angels are mentioned ch. liii. 8; liv. 8; lwvi. 
1; Ixii, 11; Ilxiii. 1; lxxix. 28. Among the 
good angels by the throne of God are found 
three principal and highest leaders, Cherubim, 
Seraphim and Ophanim; ch. Ixi. 10; Ixxi. 7, 
and four supreme angels, Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Phanuel, ch. xl. 4, 10; liv. 6; Ixxi. 8, 
18. In the sections that treat of Noah, Zuriel, 


bremyy) takes the place of Phanucl. At ch. 


xxi. 5, Uriel, and ch. xxiii. 4, Raguel are named 
as conductors of Enoch through heaven, while 
elsewhere also Michael oh. xxiv. 6, and Raphael, 
ch. xxiii. 8, 6; xxxii. 6, perform this service ; 
though the proper calling of Raphael and Ga- 
briel is healing and purifying, ch. x. 4, 10; xl. 9. 
The Messiah nowhere appears here as an angelic 
being, but as Son of a woman (lxii. 5), as Son of 
a man (lxix. 29), and Son of Man who has 
righteousness (xlvi. 1), who will be a staff to the 
righteous and holy, and the light of the nations; 
(xlviii. 4), whom also the angels praise (x1. 5). 
and who, with the Lord of Spirits and the head 
of days, as the anointed one (ch. xlviii. 10; lik 
4), who bears in Himself the fulness of the Di- 
vine Spirit (xlix. 2, 4), was chosen out and con- 
cealed before the world was created, ch. xlviii. 6. 
On the one hand the attributes which distinguish 
the members of the true church, are in the highest 
sense applied to the Messiah. He is hence called 
absolutely the Chosen One, ch. xl. 5; xlv. 8; 
xlviii. 2; li. 8, 5; lii. 6, 9; liii. 6; Iv. 4; li. 5, 
8, 10; xii. 1, and the ‘root’ or the ‘ branch of 
righteousness,’ ch. x. 16; xciii. 2, and as such, 
or as the righteous one, ch. xxxviii. 2; xcii. 2, 
10, is distinguished from the Messianic people, 
who, in like manner, are conceived as plants of 
the eternal sced, ch. Ixxxiv. 6, and is designated 
as the aggregate of the chosen, righteous and 
holy ones, ch. xxxviii. 2; xl. 2; xlv. 6; 11.5; 
lxi. 12, and hence also can collectively be called 
the righteous one, ch. xci. 10. On the other 
hand the Messiah is called absolutely the Word, 
ch. xc. 88; the Word of God, ch. xiv. 24; cii. 1, 
and the Son of God, ch. cv. 2, who will bear the 
sword of righteousness, and will appear in the 
eighth week of the world, ch. xci. 12. God, who 
is often called the ‘‘ Ancient of Days,” ch. xlvi. 
1; xlvii. 3; lviii. 2; lxxi. 10, 18, (after Dan. vii. 
18) swears before Michael, ch. Ixix. 16 ff. that 
the salvation beheld by Enoch shail be eternal, 
and that the Messiah, as king of the kingdom of 
heaven, will establish on the earth an imperish- 
able kingdom. Moreover, at ch. xxxix. 5; xlix. 
1; lxii. 2, there is promised the outpouring of 
the Spirit of wisdom and righteousness. (Comp. 
Ewatp: Treatise on the Origin, Import and Con- 
struction of the Asthiopic Book of Enoch, Gitt., 
1854, and DiLuMANN, who, in Hersog’s Real-En- 
cycl. XII., places the composition of ch. xxxvii- 
lxxi, after taking out the Noachian fragment—in 
the first decennium of the Hasmonean princes, 
that of the remaining sections in the time of the 
rule of John Hyrcanus, and that of the books of 
Noah in the first Christian century. Among these 
latest portions, in which, however, the Romans 
still do not appear asa secula> power, dangerousto 
the Jews, he reckons ch. liv. 7-lv. 2; ch. Ix., Ixv.— 
lxix. 25; ch. evi., and the greatest part of ch. vi.— 
16. The hypothesis defended by HiLGEenrRup (The 
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Jewish Apocalyptic tn tts Historical development, 
Jena, 1857) of a Christian origin of ch. xxxvii.— 
lxxi. stands connected with other opinions of this 
scholar, and is refuted by Dillmann. This whole 
subject, however, is not yet thoroughly cleared up. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The character of the historical revelation of 
God, made to the fathers through the lips of pro- 
phets, and brought to perfection in the Son, is 
essentially different from that general manifesta- 
tion of God in respect of His eternal power and 
Godhead (Rom. i. 20), which is made by means 
of His works and the rational nature of man. 
By its element of human speech it is immeasura- 
bly exalted above that Symbolical language of 
nature which stands in need of @ special inter- 
pretation. It avails itself indeed, in like man- 
ner, of imagery for the expression of ideas that 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. But this imagery 
belongs to human speech as such, and God avails 
Himself of it for the purpose of direct address to 
certain men, in setting home positive commani- 
cations which He makes in the way of direct 
personal approach and appeal. This revelation 
in language presupposes the religious vitality of 
man, and aims et its development, purification 
and perfection. As containing the word of God, 
this revelation actually solves the problem of 
His relation to the world, of its creation, preser- 
vation and redemption: it unveils to us His 
counsels and procedure in respect to salvation; 
shows us the destination of the world, and the 
Divine arrangements for its recovery, govern- 
ment, end ultimate blessedness; and thus sheds 
light alike on the true nature of God, and on the 
history of our race. 

2. The fragmentary character of this revelation 
produces in it no error; for God is He who 
speaks to us in the prophets, and all the utter- 
ances of revelation are oracles of God (Aéyia row 
Veov). The great variety of its forms best bears 
testimony to the goodness of God in graciously 
condescending to human necessities, and demon- 
strates at once the sincerity and earnestness 
with which He draws near to us, and the 
depth of His condescension. For God did not 
use the prophets ag merely passive instruments, 
nor speak through them as through a speaking 
trumpet; nor did He merely ‘exercise His 
power in them, and inspire in their mind and 
heart what, when and how they were to speak,” 
2 Pet. i. (Starke). He deposited His own 
thoughts in the prophetic modes and forms of 
thought, and clothed His own word in the pecu- 
liarities of speech which belonged to the prophet 
and to histime. It is precisely for this reason 
that in the prophetic writings of the Old Testa- 
ment the discourse frequently passes from the 
third person to the first, and conversely, and 
that without indication of any change in the 
person of the speaker. 

8. The fact that the same God has spoken to us 
at an earlier period in the prophets, and, at the 
close of the Ante-Messianic period, in the Son, 
assures to us the unity, amidst its manifold va- 
riety, of the historical revelation; while it teaches 
us that the individual utterances mutually illus- 
trate each other, and yet derive their full light 


only from the actual central point of all revela- 
tion, Jesus Christ. For which reason also the 
Old Testament is rightly understood only from 
the stand-point of the New, and the entire body - 
of Scripture is to be regarded in the light of a 
revelation of God for the salvation of the world, 
whose parts stand related to each other as prepa- 
ration end fulfilment. 

4. The successive stages of Revelation (RosExx., 
Treatise on the successive stages of Divine Rev., 
1784) point to a divine plan of salvation, which, 
ordained from eternity, has in its execution in 
time, given birth to a completely adjusted eeo- 
nomy of salvation, and discloses a wisdom into 
whose mysteries Angels desire to look, 1 Pet.i 
12, and to whom it is made known in the church 
of Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 10, as also to us to 
whom the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, has given the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation for the knowledge of Himself, - 
Eph. i. 17. The answer of CrxiLu (ado. Julian, 
IV. 126) to the inquiry of the emperor Julian 
regarding the reason of the lateness of Christ's 
appearance, viz., that ‘‘ Revelation advances with 
advancing culture, and its perfection could be 
reached only in connection with a corresponding 
culture of the race,”’ is an answer at once erro- 
neous and puerile. More to the purpose remarks 
Hevusyer: ‘Christianity completes the cirele of 
Revelation; it is its perfection, and stands good 
for the highest reach of culture which man can 
attain on earth.” 

5. The designation of God’s revelation in the 
Son as the final one, while decidedly repelling 
the idea that any grade of human culture can 
transcend, and leave behind it Christianity asa 
thing antiquated and effete, remands to the realm 
of dreams every anticipation of a new revelation 
in behalf of some religion of the future. And 
the declaration—that Christ, only after accom 
plishing a purification of sin, took his seat at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, reminds us 
that there can be no degree of human need which 
should require another religion. ‘If God bas 
finally spoken to us by Christ and His Apostles, 
we must not turn away to the next doctrine that 
may arise, be it Mohammedanism or Popery; 
but abide by that which we heard from the be 
ginning from Christ and His Apostles; and so 
abiding we shall abide with the Father and the 
Son.” (Starke). 

6. In the fact that through the Son, in whom 
God has spoken to us in the fulness of times, He 
originally made the worlds, is involved the possi- 
bility of a perfect harmony in natural and his- 
torical revelation. But the apostasy and its 
consequences have changed their original rele- 
tion. The realization of this harmony must be 
brought about by a complete triumph over sia, 
and an accomplished elimination of evi] from 
the world, and will be effected not by any height- 
ened development on the part of nature, but by 
the special acts of God in a series of historical 
revelations. 

7. While Jesus Christ is placed on a level with 
the prophets in that—according to the rule, Amos 
iii. 7: “Jehovah does nothing without revealing 
His counsel to His servants, the prophets,”—He 
is a personal organ for genuine oracles of God, 
He stands essentially distinguished from them 
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not exclusively in the fact of His being the per- 
fect Mediator of the final revelation, of whom all 
earlier prophets have prophesied. For in this 
case He might possibly have been conceived 
merely as the most perfect teacher and the most 
distinguished prophet. ‘The specific distinction lies 
in the three following points: 1. Christ is become 
king at the right hand of the Majesty in heaven, 
while the prophets have been and remain simply 


servants of Jehovah. 2. Christ is Saviour and. 


Redeemer of the world, which presupposes His 
personal purity from every sin; the prophets, on 
the contrary, were at all times sinful men who 
stood in need of redemption. 8. The exaltation 
of Jesus Christ to divine Majesty after accom- 
plishing on earth the work of redemption, cor- 
responds to His ante-mundane condition and life, 
to His eternal relation as Son to the Father, and 
to his supra-mundane character and work; so 
that in His personal appearance on earth He is 
to be designated as God-man (Sedvdpuzoc), while 
the prophets, as men of God, who have spoken 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, maintained 
and attested their ereated and finite character. 
8. That the historical Mediatur of the final 
revelation of God is the ante-mundane Mediator of 
the creation of the world, imparts to Him a special 
majesty and dignity beyond that of all created 
mediators. The comparison of Him with the 
Angels shows that He is not, in this relation, 
conceived as an unconscious intermediate cause, 
but has exercised this mediating agency tn a per- 
sonal existence. And the declaration that He is 
the beaming image of God’s glory and the impress 
of His substance, shows that the Mediator who 
is distinguished above all beings, and even above 
the Angels, by the name of ‘‘Son,’’ does not bear 
His filial name in a conventional and theocratic 
sense. ‘<The Son is the mediating essence of the 
whole spiritual world, in whom the Deity pre- 
sents Himself in that world, mirrored in all His 
perfections, in power, wisdom, holiness, love. 
Such is the external relation of the Son; for the 
world, for us, He is the being front whom beams 
forth the divine défc. The ground of this is 
that on Him is impressed and stamped the divine 
essence; that He is Himself participant of the 
divine nature. This language expresses the Son’s 
tnternal character and relation.” (HEUBNER). 
Hence, Ianatius (ad Magnes. 5) strikingly styles 
the renewing of the Christian into the image of 
God a recoining by virtue of a new stamp 
which God applies through Jesus Christ; and 
Once, (ad Rom. iv. 2) remarks that in this trans- 
formation is explained the fact that the world 
does not know the true disciples of Jesus. The 
Son appears not as a revealer unequal to the 
Father, and hence an inadequate revealer of 
some part or a single side of His nature; but He 
is here designated as the perfect co-cqual re- 
vealer of the Father (v. Gerlach), in whom the 
‘form of God’ (yop¢?) Yeov) permanently dwells, 
Phil. ii. 6, and whom Paul designates (Col. i. 15) 
the “first-born of the whole creation (mpwréroxo¢ 
xdone xrisewc) and the image (eixév) of the in- 
Visible God;’’ since the essential form of God is 
that eidoc Geov (John v. 87) which the Son essen- 
tially possessed in His pre-incarnate glory, John 
xvii. 5. The declaration then, that He, as Son, 
has issued from the Father, and is dependent on 
25 


Him, implies not a temporal but an eternal rela- 
tion, involving no succession in time, no subor- 
dination in power or rank, no lowering of the 
divine attributes. As light of light He is not a 
mere ray of the divine Majesty, but sun from 
sun, because God from God, a personal subsistence 
of the divine substance. 

9. In the ascription to the Son of the essential 
attribute that he bears (sustains, moves, and 
guides) all things with the word of His pow- 
er, believers may find an ample consolation. 
The Lord of the Church is the Lord over the 
world; the mediator of revelation and salvation 
is also the mediator of the maintenance and gov- 
ernment of the world; the Saviour of sinners is 
the controller of the history and the destinies of all 
men and things. The Roman Clement styles Him 

1 Cor. xvi.) ‘‘the outstretched sceptre of the 
ivine majesty,’ and Paul says Col. i. 17, that 
in Him all things are, as consisting and held to- 
gether in Him. Without His mediating agency 
the world would fall asunder alike in its elements, 
and its moving forces. But as it is, neither 
nature nor the course of events can hinder the 
victory of the Church of Christ, the triumph of 
believers, the accomplishment of all things ac- 
cording to the divine plan. 

10. In the word ‘heir’ lies a relation not 
merely to the name of Son, or to the fact that the 
Son has received, according to Matth. xxviii. 
18, universal dominion, but at the same 
time, and chiefly to the Messianic fulfilment of 
the promises given Rom. iv. 18 to the seed of 
Abraham, on which foundation rests the promise 
that we are to be heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. The expression re- 
minds us not so much that Jesus Christ is the 
second Adam (Calv.), as rather that He is 6 
énxduevoc, He that cometh. ‘* What belongs to 
God belongs to Christ. Only, therefore, as we 
have part in Christ can we claim a share in the 
riches of God.” (FRICKE.) 

11. Having descended by His incarnation into. 
a lower position than that held by the Angels,. 
in so far as these are spirits and dwellers in 
heaven, (ch. ii. 7, 9) the Messiah, after accomr 
plishing His redemptive work, has, by an actual. 
historical change in the circumstances of His life; 
passed into a position as much transcending that 
of Angels in majesty and power, as His charae- 
teristic name is nobler and loftier than theirs. 
‘‘Non naturam sed personam Christi hie confert cum 
Angelis respectu dignitatis, officti, potentiz, et. glo- 
riz.” (Matt. Poivus, Synops. crit., 1v. 1125,. ed. 
Francf.). As in Christ the personal union of the 
divine and human natures is in the most perfect 
manner accomplished, while yet the two natures 
are in no way confounded, the two thus remain 
always distinguishable, yet are never to be con- 
ceived as actually separated. We must regard, 
therefore, as erroneous the language of so many 
earlier writers who limit the ezaltatton exclusively 
to the human nature of Christ. It applies rather, 
as already remarked by (cumenius (II. 320), 
to the person of the God-man. 

_ 12. “Although Christ with. His body has as- 
cended above all heavens, yet in relation to His 
ubiquity we are to distinguish. the two kinds of 
His actual presence, according as this presence 
belongs mercly to His bodily nature, or>to His 
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personality, Under the former relation He is, in 
His present condition, in a certain rou (where), 
not indeed circumscribed within strictly local 
limits, but such as, while transcending time and 
place, still belong to a finite essence, and subject 
it, therefore, to like conditions with all the glo- 
rified bodies of the blessed. In the other rela- 
tion, Christ, by virtue of His personal unity, 
and of that divine majesty and glory which He 
shares, is no less present every where to all crea- 
tures than the Logos itself.” (OxTincER, /dea 
vite, 3119). ‘The words that speak of His de- 
parture and re-appearing do not exclude His bodily 
presence, of which He indeed gives express as- 
surance, Matth. xxviii. 18, but distinguish merely 
the dissimilar modes of His presence—bearing 
one form before His passion, another at the final 
judgment, and still another during the interven- 
ing period.” (Sim. Muszus, Sermon on the Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, 1561.). What- 
ever be the special explanations, the emphasis 
laid by the Lutheran church on the personal pre- 
sence, ministry, and self-communication of Christ, 
and that too of the whole and undivided Christ in 
His Charch, is but a thoroughly authorized and 
justifiable practical application of the Scripture 
teaching regarding the sitting of the God-man 
at the right hand of Majesty in the highest 
heavens. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The unity of Revelation amidst the variety of 
its manifestations: 1. as unity of the author, 
God; 2. as unity of the means, the word of God; 
8. as unity of its purpose, the salvation of the 
world.—Whereby does the one revelation of the 
true God present itself so variously that only the 
‘believer can comprehend its unity? 1. By the 
diversity of the times of which God regards the 
mecessities; 2. by the different character of the 
persons in whom God has spoken to men; 8. by 
the peculiar and various modes of intercourse and 
expression Which God has made use of.—Christ 
.the sole and single, because perfect mediator, 1. 
-of the existence of the world in respect to a. its 
‘creation, 5. its preservation, c. its government; 
2. of the revelation of God to the world in respect 
to a. His power, 5. His will, c. His essence; 3. of 
the saving of the world in a. its redemption, 5. 
its sanctification, ¢c. its final perfection as tho 
kingdom of God.—Wherein we Christians are at 
-once like-and unlike the Israelites? 1. In our 
‘possession of the word of true Revelation; 2. in 
-our faith in the coming of the Messiah; 38. in 
-our hope of salvation by purification from sin.— 
The antitheses in Jesus Christ: 1. in His person 
as God and man; 2. in His history, as one of 
humiliation and exaltation.—The threefold office 
of Jesus Christ: 1. as that of the perfect prophet 
in whom the revelation through the word has 
found its completion and close; 2. as that of the 
true high-priest who offered Himself for purifi- 
-cation from sin; 8. as that of eternal king who, 
clevated above all created existence, bears and 
rules over all things.—The dominion of Jesus 
‘Christ: 1. in its character, a. by the word of 
revelation, 6. by the word of His power, ¢. by 
the word of His grace; 2. in its establishment, 
a. by His nature, 5. by His works, ec. by His 
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place at the right hand of Majesty on high; 3 
in its extent, a. in time, 5. in space, c. in respect 
to its objects.—The Lord always governs His 
church, 1. by virtue of His personal life with 
the Father in glory, 2. by virtue of the accom- 
plishment of the work of redemption committed 
to Him, 8. by means of the word in which His 
Spirit bears sway and His power works.—The 
threefold relation of Jesus Christ to God: 1. as 
servant, 2. as Son, 8. as joint-ruler.—The pe- 
culiar and unique relation of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, 1. to men, 2. to God, 8. to the entire 
universe.—The completed and perfected life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is 1. the pledge of our de- 
liverance, 2. the type of our glorification, 3. the 
means of our union with God.—The significance 
of the elevation of Jesus Christ to the right hand 
of Majesty on high, 1. for the personal life of 
the Lord, 2. for the faith of His disciples, 3. for 
the progress of His work, 4. for the destiny of 
the world, 5. for the completion of the revelation 
of God.—What abides to us amidst the vicis- 
situdes of times and the change of all things? 
1. The word of God which a. in manifold ways, 
b. by virtue of divine constitution and arrange- 
ment, ¢, reveals to us eternal truth; 2. the Son 
of God who a. as image of His substance, 6. afler 
accomplishing His mission on earth, c. sits at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high; 8. the salea- 
tion of God, which in Christ is a. destined for us 
from eternity, 5. obtained for us in time, c. and 
for all eternity imparted to believers.— Whither 
do all our Sabbaths and religious services sum 
mon ue? 1. Into the church whose a. Founder, 
b. Saviour, and c. Head is the Son of God; 2 to 
devotional contemplation a. of His word, 6. of 
His ways, c. of His works; 8. to believing sp- 
propriation a. of revealed truth, 5. of the prof- 
fered cleansing from sin, c. of the opened access 
to the Majesty of God.—The homage which ¥e 
owe to Christ: 1. in its origin and procurement ¢. 
by His divine sonship, 6. by His mediatorial 
office, c. by His position at the right hand of 
God; 2. in its expression a. in acknowledgment 
of that which we receive from Him, 8. in the use 
of that which we have through Him, ce. in the 
striving after that which we hope from Him.— 
For what shall the name which distinguishes 
Christ above all other beings, serve us? 1. To 
remind us of that image of God for which we are 
created; 2. to assure us of the Sonship for which 
we are redeemed; 8. to aid us on our way to the 
glory to which we are called.—Whither does the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, direct 
our eyes? 1. To the eternity a. from which He 
came, 5. of which He bore witness, ¢. to which 
He is gone; 2. to the ways of God, a. in upbold- 
ing, 6. in enlightening, c. in purifying the world; 
8. to our personal position a. in respect to the 
word, 3. to the people, ¢. to the Son of God. 
BEBLENBURGER BisLeE: We must not fancy, 
now that we have the Scripture, that we need 
not the teaching of Christ, and that He there- 
fore may remain dumb. Rather must we re 
verse the position and say: precisely because we 
have the Scripture, Christ must speak and ¢x- 
plain it to us. This is Christ’s proper office and 
work: this the Father has assigned to Him; this 
He will not allow to be taken from Him, and of 
so rich a blessing the believing Christian mos 
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not allow himself to be deprived.—The Holy 
Scripture of the Old Testament is the morning 
dawn and day-break, which thence advances to 
meridian day.—Articles of faith are not like 
other things, learned out, as it were, and ren- 
dered antiquated. Rather might the Hebrews 
now well profit by their former teachings and 
lessons. Among these stands conspicuous the 
course of God’s providential dealings, up to the 
time of Him who was to come.—The Jews of our 
time close up their door, and shove to this bolt, 
and say: We adhere to Moses! They are not 
fond of reading the prophets. But the Christian 
religion is no falling away from the Fathers, but 
s fulfilment of that which God spoke to them.— 
People often convert into a stumbling-block that 
which they should have employed as a help.—We 
must not narrow up the time of Christ to the 
years of His flesh, but regard Him as being of 
eternity, who is styled God of the whole world, 
Is, liv. 5. —Redemption belongs to the kingdom 
of grace; but the being who was to redeem us 
was required of necessity to be mighty. Grace 
and power mutually aid and sustain each other. — 
Sreisnorer: The Lord would fain receive honor 
from his inheritance, and that inheritance are 
we. Weare the work of His hands, and are in- 
debted to Him for life and being. We area fruit 
of His painful toil, and have through Him our 
salvation. We are His peculiar heritage, pre- 
sented to Him by the Father for an ornament 
and adelight. His purpose shall succeed; the 
work of His hand shall not be in vain; His honor 
shall be secured to Him by His grace in us, His 
own inheritance.—Ders: Jesus is able to make 
known and execute the whole purpose of God. 
For this great and glorious work, for which He 
was destined from Eternity, He was 1. not too 
mean or insignificant, since He is the splendor of 
God’s majesty and the image of His substance. 
Nor was He for this 2. too weak and impotent: 
for He it is who bears all things with the Word 
of His power. 8. He evinced himself to be the 
Son appointed to the inheritance, in that He left 
not the obstacles to be removed by ao stranger; 
but became Himself the sacrifice, and made 
through Himself a purification of our sins.—The 
course of the Son of God from the bosom of the 
Father to His throne.—He has made by Himself 
the purification of our sins: 1. Without this 
mission and message all the attestations to His 
glory would be to us matter rather of terror 
than of joy; 2. but with the Word of His grace 
the recognition of His majesty becomes matter 
of at once weighty and delightful import: 8. 
The experience of the forgiveness of sins in His 
blood draws our hearts so that we delight to 
adore Him. 


Stanke: God always reservea the best unto 
the last. Although He may not give thee speed- 
ily what thou desirest, at last all will turn out 
good, Ps. xxxvii. 87; Hab. ii. 8.—Christ obtains 
the inheritance for all those who adhere to Him. 
We are through Christ all children, and heirs of 
God. Are we then not sufficiently rich? I have 
but little in the world, and have but a small in- 
heritance toleave behind me; yet I am not there- 
fore sad. Though poor here I shall be abund- 
antly rich in heaven, Rom. viii. 17.—Though 
the one only God has spoken formerly through 
the prophets to the fathers, and at last to us by 
His Son; yet, as there is only one God, has there 
been also but one religion, one faith, one wor- 
ship, and one way to eternal bliss from the be- 
ginning of the world until now, Acts xv. 11.—I 
adhere to Christ; He has all power. He knows 
what is my ability; I believe that He will help 
me always and everywhere, John iv. 4.—Jesus 
exalted into heaven, and yet, as God and man, at 
all times present with His church on earth by 
virtue of inseparable, personal union. If he is 
there and here, then why so troubled, my heart? 
If thou diest, thou comest into heaven to Jesus. 
So long as thou livest, Jesus is with thee. Jesus, 
thy magnet, will finally draw thee wholly to Him- 
self, John xvii. 24.—To dwell on the name of 
Christ is a blessed work, for one learns thus to 
know His great glory, John xvii. 8. 

Hevusner: We have herea comprehensive out- 
line of all Christology : 1. what Christ is in Him- 
self : 2. what He is to us; Revealer of God, Ran- 
somer of sinners; 8. into what condition He is ex- 
alted.—How important is it to have a genuine, 
Scriptural, adequate conception of Christ! The 
more value we attach to Christ, so much the more 
value do we attach to His Word; so much the 
more sacred He becomes as an example ; 80 much 
the more power issues forth from Him ; 80 much 
the more unlimited is the confidence which we 
can repose in Him. 


[Owen: All the glorious perfections of the na- 
ture of God do belong unto, and dwell in, the 
person of the Son. Were it not so, He could not 
gloriously represent unto us the person of the 
Father; nor by the contemplation of Him could 
we be led to an acquaintance with the person of 
the Father. The whole manifestation of the na- 
ture of God unto us, and all communications of 
grace, are immediately by and through the per- 
son of the Son. He represents Him unto us; 
and through Him is everything that is communi- 
cated unto us from the fulness of the Deity con- 
veyed. } 
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Il. 
Scripture proof of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God, and being above the Angels. 


CHaptzr I. 6-14. 


5 For to which of the angels said he at any time: Thou art my Son, this day have 

I begotten thee? And again: I will be to hima Father, and he shall be to mea 

6 Son? And again: When he bringeth in [and when he shall a second time’ have in- 

troduced Stray dé rdhtv eloaydyy, 2 Aor. Subj =Perf. Fut.} the First-begotten into the 

7 world, he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him. And of [in respect, in- 

deed, to] the angels he saith, who maketh his angels spirits [wiods] and his minis 

8 ters a flame of fire; but unto [in respect to] the Son he saith: Thy throne, O God, is 

for ever and ever: a [And!: a] sceptre of righteousness {rectitude ed8bryTo¢] is the 

9 sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved [lovedst jydrycac] righteousness, and hast 

hated [ha éuconoas] iniquity?; therefore God, even thy God, [O God, thy 

10 God] hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. And, thou, 

Lord, in the beginning hast laid [didst ley the foundations of the earth ; and the 

11 heavens are the works of thy hands: they shall perish, but thou remainest,’ and they 

12 all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture‘ shalt thou fold [roll]}* them up, 

and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail. 

13 But to [and in respect to] which of the angels said he at any time [hath he ever 

paid e/pyx¢v xore], sit on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool? 

14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 

of moe [for ministration for the sake of those (d:a rods) who are to inherit sal- 
vation 7] 


1Ver. 8.—Kai petromacng the second Fortin of the passage from the Psalm is found in Sin, A. B. D.* E.* M. xvi. Itals 
according to Cod. Clarom. and Vulg. according to Cod. Amiat. In the following words the lect. Rec. should be retained. 

® Ver. 09.—Sin. reads with the Cod. Alex. of the LXX. ééxciavy. The remaining MSS. except some minusc., read with 
the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. avoyuiay Spares was perbaps written in accidental conformity to the preceding dcatoovrn.—E.} 

3 Ver. 11.—Instead of the pres. dcaydvecs Bloek, following Itala., Vulg. efc., accents evecs as future. 

4 Ver. 12.—Sin. A. B. D.* E. have further the clause ws iudrconw after avrovs. 

§ Ver. 12.—The adAdfacg of the original ie found also in Sin. D.* 43. The remaining Codd. read eAifers, perbaps with 
an indistinct reference to Is. xxxiv. 4. 

[Ver. 6—And when he shall have again tntroduced, ete. Both the peer of wdAcv, and the connection of the 
thought, point sareviey A to this construction. The reference is (de W., Liin., Ebr., Del. Alf., Moll.) to the re-introduc- 
tion of Christ into the inhabited world (% oixovyzéyn) at His second coming. Tt may be rendered again, a second time, of 
back ; both ideas being in fact included. 

Ver. 7.—Jn respect indeed to—while in r tto. The force of the part. nd», making v. 7 preneretory to v. 8 fs lost 
in Eng. vee., as in many other pesete in the Eplate In v. 8 xpos with row vid» should be rend asinv.7. Jn 
to the Son. So also I think it should be (with Mol)) at v.13, and so I think (as against Moll, and nearly all the Intpp.) at 
xi. 18, wpds dy ar he Lar clearly here winds, not spirits, as demanded by the connection. 

Ver. a—{“O thy God,” 6 Geds. 4 Oeds cov. Even Del. is doubtful whether in v.9 the first 4 Ged should be ren- 
dered, as in ver. 8, as Voc. *O God’, or, as in apposition with the following: ‘God, thy God.’ With Lin., Moll, etc. 1 thiak 
we are clearly to prefer the former construction. 

Ver. 14.—Eig &axoviay for service or ministration, not to men, but to God. Their ministration or service is to Ged ; 
but in His service they are sent forth on account of, for the sake of (&d) men. —K.] 


men and angels are sometimes Sa Sons ah God. 

Schlicht., Michael.,and Bohme have pointed out 

EREOETICA Br ee the difference between a collective appellative, 

To which of the angels said he at any | and the name applied to an individual. This, 
time.—tThe position of the words riv yap eizev| however, does not meet the case, although the 
mote Tav ayyéAuwy shows that the emphasis is to | rive would seem to favor it. Bleek’s explana- 
be laid immediately upon ri and tov ayyéAwr, | tion that the LXX. cited exclusively by our 
and that zroré does not belong to rive as astrength- | author, read in the Cod. Alex. Gen. vi. 2, 4; 
ening particle, to whom I pray? Cut tandem? | Job i. 6; ii. 1; xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25, not Sons 
(Chr. F. Schmid, Kuinoel, eéc.), but isa particle (viol) but Angels (dyyeAor) of God, is insufficient 
of time. The subject is God. This, however, is | from the fact that in the Ps. xxix. 1; Ixxxix. 7, 
not so much to be drawn from ver. 1, as to be| we find the expression ‘Sons of God,” and we 
supplied from the connection of the thought ac- | are not at liberty to suppose that the author for- 
cording to usage in citing from the Old Testa-| got or left out of the account these passages. 
ment. It cannot be urged in refutation of the | The remark, too, of Primasius that, as applied 
author’s reasoning, that inthe Old Testament alike | to other beings, the name stands only adusicely, 
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only in a subordinate sense, explains not the real 
relations of the case (since the real connecting 
links of the thought remain unmentioned), and 
evades the objection, as does also the remark of 
Tholuck that the author presupposes that his 
readers would take the appellation given specially 
to an individual tn a more exalted sense=npurtéro- 
coc. More relevant to the context is the expla- 
nation of Braun that men and angels bore the 
name not as a rightful inheritance entailed upon 
them in accordance with their nature, but as re- 
ceived only by adoption; yet even this is partly 
erroneous, partly imperfect. The decisive con- 
sideration is suggested by Ebr. and Del. There 
is, at the outset, an essential distinction between 
the dwelling of heavenly, yet still created be- 
ings, with Llohim, and being begotten by Jehovah. 
This latter form of expression which never oc- 
curs in reference to angels, indicates the relation 
in question as resting not on a natural, but on a 
theocratic basis. Precisely for this reason Jeho- 
vah can say, ‘‘My Son, wy first-born is Israel” 
(Ex. iv. 22), and: “My Father, shall ye call to 
me,’” Jer. iii. 14,19; xxxi. 20; Is. i. 8; Deut. 
xiv. 1. Israel's exodus was the day of His birth 
(Hos. ii. 6); and the days up to the formation of 
the covenant on Sinai, those ‘days of old,” aud 
of the “ years of many generations” (Deut. xxxii. 
7; Is. li. 9), constitute the youthful period of the 
Church (Hos. xi. 1), in which Jehovah bore the 
Israelites as the father the son; in which Ho led 
them, and ‘‘taught them to go,” as a mother does 
her child (Hos. xi. 8; Am. ii. 10); in which He 
delivered the people from the house of bondage, 
and brought them to His own house that they 
might be closely united with Him forever, Ex. iii. 
7; xx. 2. This is the time of bridal tenderness 
and of youthful love, when Israel became the 
Lord’s possession and His first-fruit, Jer. ii. 2, 8; 
Ezek. xvi. 8; since Jehovah has Himself brought 
His people to Himself, and borne them on eagles’ 
wings (Ex. xix. 6; Deut. xxxii. 12), so that they 
became at once an independent nation and a 
church of the Lord, Ex. xix. 8; Ezek. xvi. 4; 
xx. 6. Granting that thus not merely pious 
servants of Jehovah in general (Deut. xiv. 1; 
Pa. Ixxiii. 15; Prov. xiv. 26), but pre-eminently 
theocratic rulers (Ps. lxxxix. 27), and specially 
those springing from the seed of David (2 Sam. vii. 
14) are called Sons of God, (nay, that even hea- 
then Princes (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), over whom God ex- 
ercises judgment, are, in their official position, 
called ‘‘Gods” and “Sons of the Most High ”), 
it follows, on the one hand, that, in the theocratic 
sense, the name in question has never been given 
to an angel; and it is clear, on the other, that 
on this theocratic basis the specific relation of 
Christ to God might disclose itself as a fact of 
revelation, and that a Christological interpretation 
of the Old Testament is possible without disturb- 
ing the historical foundation of the Messianic 
ges. 

My Son—shall be to me a Son.— Through 
the two passages Ps. ii. and 2Sam. vii. cited by him 
with like application, the author goes back to the 
germ of the Messianic prophecy in the narrower 
and strictersense. When David designed the build- 
ing of a temple on Mount Zion in fulfilment of Ex. 
xv. 17; Deut. xii. 5, he received, through the pro- 
phet Nathan, the divine declaration that not he, 
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but his son, after him, was to build o temple te 
Jehovah; nay, that for this seed God would, on 
His part, build a house, and establish His throne 
forever; that Jehovah would be to him a 
father, and he should be to Him a son, vii. 14. 
In a prayer of David accompanying this prophetic 
assurance, David expresses the conviction that 
the complete fulfilment of this prophecy is re- 
served to the remote future. The following 
words, however (ver. 19), mean not: “and this 
in a man who sball be the Lord Jehovah Him- 
self” (Expr. and the older interpreters), but: 
‘And this (hast Thou spoken) after the manner 
of man (or as man speaks with man), Thou who 
art God the Lord.” In this condescension of God‘ 
so fully does David recognize a prerogative be- 
stowed upon him that in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. xvii. 17) he says: ‘‘Thou hast regarded 
me as & man of very high degree.” Thus a 
filial relation is described as that which the pos- 
terity of David will sustain to God, and this pos- 
terity conceived not merely in its aggregate or 
collective character, but individually. We hence 
refer the language immediately to Solomon who, 
with express reference to this prophecy, under- 
takes the building of the temple (1 K. viii. 17 ff.), 
and regards himself as this promised Son (1 K. 
v. 6; 2 Chron. vi. 9), as does also David, 1 Chron. 
xxii. 9ff.; xxix. 19. But through this seed the 
royal dominion is to be established forever to the 
house of David, 2 Sam. vii. 16. And Solomon 
immediately declares (1 K. viii. 26, 27) that this 
temple reared by him is nota house in which 
God may properly dwell. Men must of necessity, 
therefore, while David slept with his fathers, 
direct their eye farther into the future; as in 
fact David himself, 1 Chron. xvii. 17, beholds the 
promised seed in a long and blessed succession, 
and there is here no mention, as 2 Sam. vii. 14 
of transgressions, which God will visit with a pa- 
ternal chastisement. For the question is not of 
the form, as such, of the kingdom, however glo- 
rious it might be, in fulfilment of the prediction 
Num. xxiv. 17: ‘A star shall arise out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel, and will 
dash in pieces the corners of Moab, and will de- 
stroy all the children of pride;” nor is mere descent 
jrom David sufficient to ensure the receiving of 
the everlasting kingdom, Ps. lxi. 7 ff., which God 
has confirmed to David with an oath, Ps. xviii. 
51; lxxxix. 60 ff.; cxxxii. 11 ff. We have here 
rether to do with a theocratic kingdom under a 
theocratic ruler, who goes forth to battle amidst 
the offerings and prayers of his people (Ps. xx.), 
and who, with God as auxiliary, will annihilate 
all his enemies, but will righteously administer 
the princely gifts and prerogatives with which 
he has been entrusted, Ps. xxi. Of this ruler 
David stands as a type, and he himself, at the 
close of his life, makes the declaration, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4: ‘‘A righteous ruler in the fear of God 
is as the light of the sun which arises in a 
morning without clouds, like the tender grass 
which after the rain springs forth from the earth.” 
For this reason God builds again the fallen taber- 
nacle of David as in the ancient times, Am. ix. 
1, after Israel has been sifted out as one sifts out 
grain, ver. 9. And the ruler through whom the 
dominion returns back to the “‘ tower of the flock” 
of David, and to the “strong hold” of Zion, 
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Mic. iv. 8, will not merely have his historical 
descent from the house of David, Mic. v. 1, but 
as ‘‘the branch,’’ the “shoot,” ‘‘the stem from 
the root of Jesse,’’ Is. xi. 1, 10, the righteous 
branch (Is. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15; Zech. 
iii. 8; vi. 12), whom God will raise up to David 
(Jer. xxx. 9; Ez. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24), is 
called even by the name of David, Jer. xxx. 9; 
Ez. xxxvii. 24, 25; comp. Hos. iii. 5; and ‘the 
sure mercies of David,” Is. lv. 8, are a designa- 
tion of the Messianic salvation. As now this 
Majestio one, who issues from the nation itself, 
as a ruler from its midst, is to draw near unto 
Jehovah Himself, Jer. xxx. 21, nay, is to bear 
the name “Jehovah our Righteousness” (Jer. 
xxiii. 6; liii. 15), it is clear that in the view of 
prophecy the Messianic salvation is linked to a 
son of David who is an ‘‘Anointed One” not 
merely in the sense in which even foreign kings 
as Cyrus, Is. xlv. 1, and Haszael, 1 K. xix. 15, 
receive this name as being instruments of Jeho- 
vah, and in which the theocratic kings in general 
bear it, 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. xx. 7; cxxxii. 10, etc., 
but in a special sense which includes, besides 
the kingly, also the prophetic, Is. Ixi. 1, and 
tho priestly anointing, so that Zechariah (vi. 
12, 13) may say: ‘*Behold a man, Branch 
is his name, who will spring up in his place 
and build the temple of Jehovah,—he will 
bear kingly adornment, and will sit and rule 
upon his throne, and will be priest upon his 
throne, and there will be harmony between the 
two.” When, now, this Messiah Is regarded as 
standing to God in the relation of Son to the 
Father, we can see in this only the full petfec- 
tion of the Theocratic relation. The designating 
of the stock of Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 9, as the dear 
son and confidential child of God, shows that 
this language points to an intimate relation of 
communion and love. But that the term referred 
primarily not to subjective excellence, but to an 
objective relation, appears from Zech. xiii. 7, 
where the wicked Pekah is styled by God ‘the 
man that is my fellow;” and while Ex. iv. 22 
shows that at the same time the origin of the 
nation in this, its peculiar relation to God, is, in 
the expression, ‘‘ First-born Son,’’ referred back 
to God Himself, so Ps. Ixxxix. 27, 28 brings out 
with special clearness at once the dignity of the 
relation, involving the manifold prerogatives of 
the first-born, and also the traits of trustful de- 
votion and hope, in the language: ‘ He (David) 
will cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my 
strength, and the rock of my salvation. And I 
will make him my First-Born, supreme above 
the kings of the earth.” In the application of 
these expressions to the Messiah, their form in- 
deed allows the possibility of a deeper concep- 
tion of His origin and of His issuing forth from 
God. But this deeper conception, which finds 
expression in the New Testament, we are not 
directly to transfer to the words of the Old. We 
find nowhere in the Old Testament a clearly de- 
veloped and conscious apprehension of the eter- 
nal and immanent relation of the Son to the Fa- 
ther. Even Micah vy. 1 scarcely declares defi- 
nitely the preéxistence of the Messiah, or His 
eternal destination in the purpose of God; but 
from the completely humbled condition of the 
house of David, it simply assures us that beyond 
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any known and historical record of the life and 
lineage of the Deliverer, who is to be born in 
the humble Bethlehem, we must go indefinitely 
back for His issuing forth, or origin, which is 
from ancient times, from ‘‘the days of old.” In 
a manner equally indefinite as to chronology, 
but significant and fraught with ominous im- 
port as to the facts, is in that passage indicated 
the time of His coming. - For it is immediately 
added that Jehovah will give over the Israelites 
until the time when she who is with child shall 
bear her offspring. Among the attributes of the 
Messiah, too, is found, Is. ix. 5, the title, ‘Fa- 
ther of eternity,’ but not the ‘Son of eternity.’ 
The ‘Son,’ Is. ix. 8, stands parallel to the 
‘child’ whose birth is to be looked for. Yet, on 
the other hand, the profounder New Testament 
conception has not merely the formal right of an 
external connection with the Old Testament 
form of expression, but the higher and essential 
right of an unfolding of those germs which the 
veil of the Old Testament only so conceals, that 
in their intrinsic nature they at the same time 
point beyond themselves and those present cir- 
cumstances in which they had their origin. 
This is shown particularly in Ps. ii., here cited, 
which presupposes as an historical fact the pre- 
diction of Nathan, and displays its early ac- 
knowledged Messianic character in the fact that 
it speaks of a world-subduing power of the King 
whom Jehovah Himself has established upon 
Zion (erroneously translated by earlier scholars: 
‘anointed at Zion’) and placed in the relation of 
Son to Jehovah—the King whom the author of 
the Psalms, ver. 12, styles *‘ the Son ’’—and that 
this Son appeals for this relation, on which the 
futile endeavors of Princes and nations that rise 
up against Jehovah and His Anointed (ver. 2) 
will dash themselves to ruin, to an inviolable 


decree (FP) ver. 7: “Thou art my Son: i 


have to-day begotten Thee.”” Whether David 
(Acts iv. 25), or some other prophetic bard, be 
the author of this anonymous Pealm, at all 
events the author distinguishes himself from the 
Anointed One of Jehovah, and makes the latter 
come forward personally and speak in the full con- 
sciousness of his relation (ver. 7-9), just as pre- 
viously do the raging insurgents (ver. 8), and 
the Lord enthroned in heaven, who, kindling in 
wrath, will thunder down upon them the voice 
of His indignation (ver. 6). We may not, there- 
fore (with Hupfeld), regard the Psalm, ‘whe 
ther originating in some definite historical event 
(as perhaps o triumphant military expedition), 
or, (a8 an independent product of the general spi- 
rit of the Theocracy), as a poetical glorifcation of 
the Israelitish kingdom in its peculiar Theocrati¢c 
character, and with all the proud hopes which 
the national feeling associated with it,”—end 
appeal in support of our view to the Lyrico-dra- 
matic character of the Psalm. In the view of 
the Psalmist the several speakers have the signl- 
ficance of real personalities. They express idess, 
but are not personifications of ideas. 
Inasmuch, now, as the prophecy of Naths2, 
which was given to David before Solomon was 
begotten (2 Sam. xii. 24), is no fabricated decls- 
ration of God, but an actual fact of His historical 
revelation, and as the Anointed One in Ps. 3 
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appeals to an inviolable ordinance or decree of 
Jehovah, we are naturally led to look back to 
that prophecy, and to refer the ‘to-day’ in its 
historical import to that day in which that 
‘seed’ was promised to David, who was to stand 
to God in the relation of Son, and who then on 
that day received his procreation, or, still better, 
his birth ("y'99, rarely meaning ‘beget,’ but 


generally, ‘to be born’) as the Son of Jehovah. 
This destined seed of David is the ‘Anointed 
One” of the Psalmist, and expresses the con- 
sciousness of having been in the actual course of 
events introduced by Jehovah into this relation. 
It would not be a whit more unnatural to sup- 
pose that we have here a mere personified Mes- 
sianic ideal employed in celebrating its own Di- 
vine origin, than to regard the “to-day” as a 
mere poetic element of figurative speech, or an 
expression indicating the certainty and reality 
of the Messianic idea. But neither does the 
‘‘to-day” point to the day of the coronation of 
an Israelitish Prince, either Solomon (Bl.) or 
the Maccabean Alexander Janneus (Hitzig), 
appealing in these words to the Divine right of 
the Theocratic dominion claimed by him. It 
points originally to the day of the introduction 
of the Messiah as the Theocratic ruler from the 
seed of David into the knowledge and recogni- 
tion of God’s people through His word of reve- 
lation. From this historical connection we may 
understand how Paul, Acts xiii. 83, could apply 
this passage to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
especially if we compare Rom. i. 4, rot dproGivroc 
viov Seou év duvduee xara mvetpa aywoivag && 
avactdotug Tov vexpav (‘*who was constituted 
Son of God in power,” etc.); and with this 
remember, on the one hand, that the anoint- 
ing as Theocratic king presupposes the be- 
stowment of the Holy Spirit (1 Sam. x. 6, 10; 
xvi. 18), and that on the influence of the Spirit 
of God rests, the Sonship, and, on the other, that 
Rev. xii. conceives the issuing forth of Christ for 
the conquest of the kingdoms of the world, as 
a birth from the church in which he has his 
abode. From this, now, it is clear that the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews is justified in 
citing this passage to prove a special Sonship of 
the Messiah such as has been attributed to no 
angel. This is here the specially important 
point with the author. To refer the ‘‘to-day” 
to an eternal and “metaphysical” generation of 
the Son on the part of God (Orig., Athan., Basil, 
Theoph., August., Primas., the older Lutheran 
Intpp. generally, Stein, Liin.), or to the day of 
the conception of Jesus with a reference to Luke 
i. 81 ff. (Chrys., Theod., Cc., Kuin., Béhm., 
Hofm.), or to the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
His kingly life of super-terrestrial glory, whe- 
ther by His resurrection or by His ascension 

Hil, Ambr., Calv., Grot., Schlicht., Calm., von 

erl., Del.), is partly an interpretative applica- 
tion, partly a deduction which the author him- 
self, however, has not here made. [And yet, 
when we consider that in the application of the 
Psalm in question to our Lord, it applies to no 
event in His career so naturally as to His glori- 
fication after His resurrection, in fact applies, 
prope: y speaking, to no other period; and that 

aul so applies it, Acts xiii. 38, as above noticed; 
and that the author, in the verse immediately 
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preceding refers definitely to Christ’s taking His 
seat at the right hand of God after His resurrec- 
tion, as in that immediately following he refers 
definitely to His second coming, it seems by ne 
means improbable that he had in his mind that 
definite period in which the exalted and glorified 
Christ was proclaimed, and, as it were, consti- 
tuted Son of God in power.—K. ]. 


Ver. 6. And when he shall again have 
introduced the first-born into the world, 
he saith.—The usage of our Epistle does not 
allow us to transpose 7d/:y and make it the in- 
troduction of acitation, as even BLEEK (recently 
followed by Reuss, L'éptire auz Hebr., p. 199 ff.) 
maintained after Canpz., overlooking at the 
same time the correspondence of the Aor. Sul. 
with dray to the Lat. perf. Fut. (WinER Gr., 6 
Ed., p. 275 ff. [HapLex Gr. Gr., (47 a}). The 
language refers to the second introduction—yet 
in the future—of the First-born into the world 
(Liin.). The otxovpévy (world) is the inhabited 
earth on which the Son has already previously 
lived and labored. As the author has already. 
spoken of this sojourn, and, at the same time, 
expressly testified of the preéxistence of the Son, 
the mode of expression is perfectly clear and un- 
objectionable. Even Grea. Nrss. (Contr. Eunom. 
Orat. I1I., p. 641) recognized the reference of 
the passage to the Second Coming, while Grot., 
Schlicht, Wetst., &c., refer it to a public and 
formal presentation of Christ after the Ascen- 
sion; Bleek Stuart] and Reuss to some other- 
wise unrecorded and like presentation previously 
to the incarnation; Chrys., Primas., Calv., Ca- 
lov, Beng., to one accompanying the incarna- 
tion. The term spuréroxog is not identical in 
meaning with yovoyov#¢ (Primas., @cum.). The 
latter epithet represents this as an ezelusive re- 
lation which no being sustains to God, except 
the Messiah. The former specially signalizes 
His preéminence in the relations belonging essen- 
tially to the Messiah, whether to the creation 
(Col. i. 15) or to the Theocratic children of God 
(Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5; Heb. ii. 10), 
partly in respect to the mode and time of His 
entrance on the stage of being, partly in reepect 
to position, dignity and power. As the word 
stands here with no limiting epithet, it is to be 
taken without any special reference as a terminus 
technicus, founded on Psalm Ixxxix. 28. To this 
Messianic King and Son of God, the angels, ty 
Divine command, are to render adoring homage. 
Presupposing the certainty of the Second Coming, 
and referring exclusively to this, the author an- 
nounces what God then ordains (Ayer, he satth). 
The Pres. tense brings before the eye as pregent 
that which is actually future, and eprings from 
the conviction of its certainty. In the l‘arcusia 
the author sees the final fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, Deut. xxxii. 48, in which Jehovah, after 
a long withdrawal and concealment, when at 
length the power of the ungrateful people has 
utterly disappeared, revealing Himself in His com- 
passion for their deliverance, is, at the same time, 
depicted as the God who brings fearful judgment 
on the heathen. To the words of the Heb. text, 
‘‘Praise, ye heathen, His people; for He avenges 
the blood of His servants, and repays vengeance 
to His enemies, and brings expiation to His 
land, His people,” there is subjoined-in all the 
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MSS. of the LXX. a clause made up from Is. 
xliv. 88; Ps. xcvii. 7, and Ps. xxix. 1 (springing 
probably from the liturgical use of the Song of 
Moses, Det.) in which the words here cited are 
found strictly after the Cod. Vat. and the Collec- 
tion of the Old Testament Cantica appended to 
the Psalter in the Cod. Alex. (which in the tezt of 
Deut. has viot instead of dyy.)—for that the 
words are here given as a citation appears un- 
deniably from the retention of the particle «ai 
(‘And, Let all the angels, &c.’). The reference 
of the avr to the Messiah, springs not from the 
fact that Jehovah Himself appears previously as 
the Speaker (Liin.); nor is it to be explained 
from the fact that Israel, who has previously 
been mentioned as the object of the praise of the 
heathen, bears elsewhere the designation of 
First-born, and thus what applies to Israel 
might, with abundant ease, be transferred to its 
Messianic King. It has its ground rather in the 
view, common to all the New Testament writers, 
that we are to apply to Christ as Sovereign of the 
Kingdom of God, all that in the Old Testament 
is in this relation declared of Jehovah. IIpoc- 
xuveiv, with Dat. only in the later classical 
writers: earlier with Acc. (Berna. Synt., p. 
1138, 266). , 

Ver. 7. And in respect to the angels, 
indeed, he saith.—In contrast with the Mes- 
sinh (uév—dé) the subordinate position of the 
angels is brought out by a declaration of God in 
the Scripture, in a twofold relation: 1, in that 
they are servants; 2, in that they are changeable 
and perishable (Liin.). Ipdéc, in reference, tn re- 
lation to; so frequently (Win. Gram., 3 49 &h. 
[it is one of the most familiar usages of pd with 
the Acc.; see Dem. 1 Ol. 4.—K.]. The connection 
in Ps. civ. 4seems to warrant our understanding 
it as affirming that winds and lightnings, like na- 
ture in general, are merely servants of God. 
As, however, Tip with double Acc. usually 

Leo 


signifies not making tnto something ( mig tay 


but, making out of something, it were properly 
translated, ‘“‘ making His messengers out of winds, 
and His servants out of flaming fire.”’ Still wecan 
hardly suppose that the Psalmist meant in this to 
express the idea that ‘‘God, in accomplishing the 
work which is wrought in the world through an- 
gelic agencies, gives to the angels the elemental 
wind and fire as the material in which they are, 
as it were, to embody themselves and assume a 
visible form,” Dg..). It can, however, also be 
translated: ‘‘making winds out of His messen- 
gers, and: a fire out of His ministers.” 
This reading is adopted in the Sept., which, by 
placing the Art. before ayyéA. and Agr., shows 
that it thus regards the angels; and our author, 
who, perhaps, with reference to Ex. iii. 2, 
writes rupd¢ gAdya, instead of the rip gAtyov of 
the Sept. (the rvupdc gadya of the Cod. Alez. is 
probably a later correction from our Epistle), 
evidently regards the passage as teaching that 
the angels have so little of substantive existence 
that they are obliged sometimes to clothe them- 
selves in the changing garment of natural phe- 
nomena for the execution of the Divine com- 
mands, and, under the form of elemental agen- 
cies, toact with dynamical efficiency. Substan- 
tially parallel are Ps. xxxiv.8; John v. 4. Also 


the Rabbins call the angels FYfy\—swizer, 
and the Targum at Ps. civ. 4 paraphrases “ who 


maketh His messengers swift as winds, His mi- 
nisters strong as flaming fire.” 

Ver. 8. But in respect to the Son, ¢c.— 
The Son is not directly addressed (Benge), but 
the spéc is to be taken as in the verse preceding. 
And as matter of fact the words, Ps. xlv. 7, are 
not spoken to the Messiah, but were simply at an 
early period, as shown by the admission of the 


Psalm into the temple liturgy (nyyp)), Te 


ferred to Him. The Psalm designated in the in- 
scription as a song of love, and celebrating the 
marriage of Solomon or Joram with a foreign 
princess, is presented by an Israelite to the 
king (ver. 2), who is addressed in vv. 8-10, 
while in v. 11 ff. the discourse changes to the 
bride. The minstrel conceives the king, in his 
Theocratic position and function, as commis- 
sioner and vicegerent of Jehovah, who, by 
righteous and wise government, is to effect the 
destined coming of the Kingdom of God. _Inss- 
much as by the king in question this was but 
partially or not at all effected, the Psalm early 
past over as a mystical bridal song, to the mar- 
riage of the Messiah with His Church. The 
Messianic references also appear in the Psalm 
itself, in that it is said (ver. 7) that His throne 
is Elohim=Divine forever and ever, or better, 
that His Divine throne is forever and ever: [or, 
better still, I think, even in the original Heb: 
‘‘Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” This 
is certainly the most natural construction of the 
sentence, and need not be shrunk from, as it i 
in perfect keeping with the context; and as, at 
all events, the tdea is substantially contained in 
the context—K.]; in that it is said further that 
God (ver. ne will render His posterity princes 
over the whole earth, so that they should eclipse 
the splendor of their ancestors, and all netions 
should praise the King on account of His glory 
(ver. 18); and finally, in that some characteris 
tic expressions of this Psalm are used in Is. 1x. 
5; Ixi. 8, directly of the Messiah as the Servant 
of Jehovah—a fact the more important, 48 


"33 by, mighty God, is elsewhere & cus 


tomary designation of God Himself, ¢. g., Deut. 
x. 17; Jer. xxxii. 18; Neh. ix. 82; Ps. xxiv. & 
Since, therefore, the Theocratic King ‘‘sat 02 
the throne of Jehovah” (1 Chron. xxix. 23)—and 
the throne of God is eternal, Lam. v. 19,—#4 
Zech. prophesies (xii. 8) that the house of David 
shall yet be at the head of the nation, as Elokis, 


as a messenger of Jehovah (oxmoND. Ts: ) 
erient), the author of our Episile is ct 


tirely justified in interpreting the Psalm not os 
typically or indirectly, but as prophetically and 
directly Messianic, and in finding a proof of the 
Godhead of the Messiah in the fact that He who 
as King was, for His love of righteousness, ¢t 
alted above all His fellows, received the appel- 
lation of Elohim. For while, indeed, the Kingly 
government, as representative of God ruling 1 
majesty, is sometimes named Elohim (Ex. 111-6; 
xxii. 7; Ps, Ixxxii.) the individual person never 
elsewhere receives this name. And he would all 
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the more naturally infer the Godhead of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as love of righteousness and 
hatred of iniquity are special characteristics of 
the holiness of God, Ps. v. 5; Is. Ixi. 8. Add 
rouro many erroneously explain (with August. 
and Thom. Aquin.) of the purpose and result of 
the anointing, referring it to the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit made t order that the anointed 
one might love righteousness. In the Heb. text 
it is a quality of the King that He loves righteous- 
ness; and this forms the ground for that fulness 
of joy which, os an anointing, has been poured 
over Him in richer measure than over, His com- 
panions or fellows, ¢. ¢., the other kings of the 
earth. As this love of righteousness is to be 
conceived not as a state of passive repose, but 
as an active attribute, the Sept. employs the 
Aor. 7yarnoac, éuionoag (didst love, ete.), and from 
this it is still more clear that did rovro points 
back to this as the ground of the anointing, 
which also our author understands not of the 
crowning of Jesus, after His accomplished 
earthly career, as Heavenly King, and His ex- 
altation thus above the angelic dwellersin heaven 
(Peirce, Olsh., Bl., Ebr., Alf., Liin.), but, in ac- 
cordance with the original text, of the fulness of 
bliss which He, long since anointed as King of 
the Kingdom of God, has above His fellows. 
‘Fellows’ Klee erroneously refers to ‘all crea- 
tures;”’ Chrys., Theoph., c., Beng., to “all 
men.’”’ The ‘fellows’ (uérozor) of the Messiah 
must certainly be anointed ones. Thus they are 
either Christians (Theodor., Calv., Camero, 
Schlicht.), or the prophets, high-priests and 
kings, anointed as types of Christ (Wittich, 
Braun, Cranm.), or, which seems best suited to 
the connection, Princes in general (Kuin., Ebr., 
Del.). The author does not develop the individual 
features of the passage in their possible applica- 
tion, but lays the whole emphasis on the repeat- 
edly recurring term, ‘God,’ which, in an 
equally exclusive manner with the term ‘Son,’ 
is given in the Divine word of Scripture to the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 10. And: Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning didst lay, efc.—The «ai introduces 
in the closest connection of thought with the 
preceding, a citation from Ps, cii. 26-28 illus- 
trating the point that all aid to the people of 
God must come, not through any creature in. 
strumentality, but through God the Creator. 
The Psalm is s lamentation, written at a late 
period of the exile, in which the poet, profoundly 
penetrated by the wretchedness of his people, 
expects and entreats deliverance and preserva- 
tion from God, who, as the eternal one, even 
amidst that change and revolution of things 
over which He presides, still approves Himself 
as unchangeably the same, as NYP}, airéc. The 
Psalmist is hence so sure of deliverance that he 
declares that it ‘will be told to coming genera- 
tions,’ how God looked down from heaven, and 
heard the groaning of the captives (ver. 19 ff.). 
In the fact that help comes only from the eter- 
nal and unchangeable God, while even the hea- 
vens, as they were originally formed by Him, 
are also transformed by Him, lies our au- 
thor’s warrant for referring the cited words 
to the Son by whom God hath made the 
worlds. The author is not merely expressing in 
scriptural phraseology what, in his own belief, 
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and, in the presumed belief of his readers, may dg 
justly said of Jesus (Horm., Schriftb., I. 150). 
There would then be wanting the connecting 
link which, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
warrants his statement. We are not at liberty 
to transfer to the Son all the attributes ascribed 
to the Father. Hence we do not say with THEOp. 
of Mops. (ed. Fritzsche, p. 162) that the Old Test. 
Scripture when it speaks of God, always speaks of 
the Father withaut exclusion of the Son. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation that tho inter- 
polated xipie of the Sept. (wanting in the Heb.) 
has, as being the customary designation of Jesus 
in apostolic times, seduced the author into his 
interpretation (Bohm., Liin.); for ch. viii. 8 ff. ; 
xil. 6 ff. forbid our charging the author with any 
such ignorance. The link of connection is found 
rather (as in all the other citations), in the fact 
that the original Psalm itself expressed a positive 
hopein that earnestly longed for revelation of the 
salvation of Jehovah which was to be accom- 
plished only tn the Messiah. (Similarly Horm., 
“Prophecy and Fulfilment,” 11. p. 88, Del.). Kar’ 
apxéc, Ps. oxix., clii. is not—=év apg, but cor- 
responds to a7’ apy7¢, and expresses also in the 
classics extension downwards in time (Kiun., 
@ 605, 1. Jeur, II. 3 629, 2). In Heb. we have 


the more general [$999 ==formerly. Acapévew 


indicates the abiding in one condition through all 
the vicissitudes of time, Ps. cxix. 90; 2 Pet. iii. 
4, meptBddaov denotes anything thrown around 
(1 Cor. xii. 15, probably a veil), commonly the 
garment thrown around like a mantle. Storr 
finds in dAAayfoovra: the idea that the hea- 
vens, which are works of God’s hands or 
fingers (Ps. viii. 4), will be exchanged like a 
garment, in that God will make a new heaven 
and a new earth. This form of conception is 
certainly made prominent Is. Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22; 
2 Pet. iii. 18; Rev. xxi. 1; for the Scripture, 
while indeed it teaches a réAo¢ of the world, 
Matt. xxiv. 14, a change of its present ox7a, 
1 Cor. vii. 81, a passing away of heaven and 
earth, Matt. v. 18; Luke xxi. 88; 1 John ii. 17; 
Rey. xx. 11, a dissolving of the elements, 2 Pet. 
iii. 12, yet by no means teaches an annihilation of 
its existence, but rather a regeneration, a new birth 
of the world, with the transformation naturally 
attending it. Yet here the other form of concep- 
tion seems the preponderating one, which makes 
heaven an apparent {ent-cloth spread out over the 
earth, Ie. xl. 22; Ps. civ. 2, without, however, 
requiring us with Heinrichs to resolve the épya 
into the products of the loom. Here their trans- 
formation consists in their becoming antiquated, 
Ps. cii. 27. The reading éAlgecc, then, involves 
the thought that they are rolled up, and 
laid aside. This rolling up, Is. xxxiv. 4; 
Rev. vi. 14, is compared with tbat of a book; 
and Is. xxxiv. 4 it is said of the heavenly hosts 
that they fall off as the leaves of the vine, and 
as the withering of the fig-tree; while in like 
manner in Is. li. 6 they are said to pass away 
like smoke. But the Lord is unchangeable in 
His being, and absolutely imperishable. In the 
Hebrew we have: ‘And Thy years have no com- 
pletion,” ¢. ¢., their end never comes. In the 
Greek: ‘‘Thy years shall never fail,’ i. ¢., they 
shall never cease or discontinue. ‘ExAeirey is 
used as intransitive also in the classics. 
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Ver. 13. Sit on my right hand, etc.— 
Ele (ver. 5) used of the declaration made abso- 
lutely, and once for all, (he said), and Aéye: (ver. 8) of 
the declaration which is now or continuously being 
made (he saith, he is saying), are here exchanged 
for elpnxe of the declaration which stands before 
us as fixed in Scripture (he hath said). Del. 

The metabatic dé which stands in the third 
place after a preposition with its case (HARTUNG, 
Partikellehre I. p. 190) introduces as the last 
proof—challenging in its tnterrogative form the 
assured assent of the reader—the elevation of 
the Messiah to a joint sovereignty with God in 
absolute triumph over His foes, in contrast with 
angels who, though spiritual beings, have but 
the place and destination of servants. True, the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, also enjoy the 
immediate presence of God, and the proverbial 
expressions, ‘“‘he is good as an angel of God,” 
1 Sam. xxix. 9; ‘he judges righteously as an 
angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 17; “he is wise as 
an angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 20; xix. 27, point 
to their extraordinary intellectual and moral 
endowments. But organized as an heavenly 
host, 1 K. xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18,—whence 
we are told of an encampment of angels (Gen. 
xxxii. 1, 2), and find chariots and horses as- 
signed to them (2 K. vi. st apace encompass 
the throne of Jehovah—partly in the form of an 
advisory assemblage (Job i. 6; 11.1; Ps. Ixxxix. 
8); partly praising God and His works in holy 
joy, Ps. xxix. 1; ciii. 20; partly as servants 
standing ready to execute His commands, Job 
iv. 18; xv. 15, as heroes of strength, Ps. ciii. 
20; cxlviii. 2, and as Jehovah’s (Jos. v. 14) 
‘chost of the high ones,” Is. xxiv.21. Buttothe 
Messiah is ascribed not merely sitting beside or 
in presence of the all-ruling God, but sitting a 
His right hand. The former expression would 
have designated Him only as theocratic ruler; 
as David, after the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Mount Zion, had his throne in im- 
mediate proximity to the throne of Jehovah. 
But the latter elevates Him above every spe- 
cies of principality and dominion to partici- 
pation in the divine majesty itself. The his- 
torical incidents in which this typical Psalm had 
birth, stand connected apparently (ver. 5 ff.) with 
the victory of David over the Syrians and Am- 
monites. But the promise of the elevation 
spoken of (ver. 1) appears as an oracular or 
prophetic utterance (N39) of Jehovah, whose 


fulfilment is still in the future (ver. 4), and is 
directed to the Lord of the minstrel (99"N, 


my Lord); we are, therefore, entirely justified 
in anes a widening of the prophetic view 
beyond the historical and typical incidents, and 
in finding in the ‘‘ Lord” not the David sung by 
the people (Ewald), but the Messiah whom David 
recognized as at once his Lord and his Son 
(Matt. xxii. 41 ff.) ; especially as this king, whom 
the people, born like dew from the womb of the 
morning, clad in sacred garments, are to follow 
into the conflict (ver. 8), is not merely to conquer 
His enemies upon the whole earth (ver. 6), but 
as priestly king (ver. 4), is to stand in a relation 
(to be hereafter more fully considered), such as 
could be predicated of no historical ruler of Is- 
rael. The custom of setting the foot on the neck 


of a conquered enemy, te earlier Israel, 
Joah. x. 24; 1K. v.17. To later Greek belongs 
trorééiov, and the frequent Hellenistic formulas 
éx de€civ which implies the rising conspicuously 
above that which is on the right hand. 

Ver. 14. Are they not all ministering 
spirits, e(c.—In this summing up of the series of 
thoughts developed from ver. 4, the emphasis lies 
partly on rdyre¢, all, which includes even the ange- 
lic leaders, partly on Aecrovpyexé, which designates 
these spirits as standing in sacred service. For the 
term points, not in a general way, to service ob- 
ligatory by virtue of public office, but specially 
to that connected with the public Levitical wor- 
ship, Ex. xxxi. 10; Num. iv. 12, vii. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxiv.14. Hence also the Rabbins frequently 


designate certain angels as \"\t3*;} 9SN VP. Ne 


allusion to the heavenly sanctuary can be inferred 
from the choice of the expression : it simply re- 
fers back to v. 7. The Pres. Part. avooressépeva 
habitually sent forth, commissioned, brings out the 
proper characteristic of the angels, or that 
habitus, that Aabitual form of action, which 
springs from their nature, and corresponds to 
their destination. The term dcaxovia refers not 
directly to their rendering service to men; (for, 
apart from the fact that the angels are not 
placed in subordination to men, the construction 
would require the Dat. roi¢ uéAAovor (Acts xi. 29; 
1 Cor. xvi. 15), but to the ministerial relation in 
which they stand to God, and in which Godew- 
ploys them for the good of those who are to in- 
herit the salvation procured by His Son. This 
special signification of cwrnpia (though without 
the article) is implied alike in the context, and 
in the verb xAnpovopetv, inherit. It implies neither 
deliverance from danger in general (Micheel., 
Schleusn., Bohm., Kuin.); nor again the actual 
conferring of eternal salvation upon its inheritors 
through the ministrations assigned by God to 
the angels (Liin.); but simply the proper office of 
the angels, as those whom God sends forth for 
the benefit of godly men. The term curppla, 
employed in designating this salvation, presup- 
poses a deliverance from ruin wrought by “the 
Brent God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Tit. 
ii. 18. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God has not merely communicated His word 
to the prophets in the manifold forms of His re- 
velations of Himself: nor has He merely ta the 
prophets and by their mouth spoken formerly to 
the fathers. He also speaks to us in Holy 
Scripture. The development of the precise doc- 
trine of inspiration is yet a problem for the- 
ology ; but the church has to confess that in the 
Holy Scripture she hears God Himeelf speak, 
and that she feels herself bound, in all that re- 
spects salvation, to adhere implicitly to the Word 
of God as uttered in the Scripture. ; 

2. The old canon of Scripture interpretation: 
Novum Testamentum tn vetere latet ; Vetus Testamen- 
tum in novo patet, springs from a correct apprehe®- 
sion of the true essential relation of the two parts 
of the economy of salvation. The sacred writers 
constantly emphasize the divine as that 
which determines the events of history ; yet this 
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not formally as mere purpose, which might 
its end irrespective of the course of things; but 
as that divine determination, which of itself, in a 
concrete manner, brings about its result. When 
this determination is prophetically uttered, this 
prophetic word is an expression of the divine 
counsel, thought and will, which is already 
stamped with the impress of human history, but 
primarily as but a form, which awaite in the fu- 
ture its ultimate fulfilment, and reaches this by 
an actual carrying out tn history of the divine pur- 
pose. The historical facts which gradually lead 
to this final and proper fulfilment of prophecy, 
bear, for this reason, a typico-prophetic character. 
They represent typically, and for precisely this 
reason, but partially and defectively, the idea 
that is to be realized ; yet they must be regarded 
as evidences of its truth, and of its infallible and 
already incipient realization. They are inter- 
woven with historical conditions which as yet 
contain no adequate realization of the divine 
thought. It might hence be half suspected that 
nothing but the caprice or the unwarranted fan- 
cies of a later time had discovered this relation 
of purely historical facts, or of earlier oracular 
utterances, to those later events which they typify 
and predict. Unquestionably, too, we are war- 
ranted in insisting on the historical foundations of 
prophecy, and on its direct reference to imme- 
diate events, as against an unhistorical and, as 
it were, soothsaytng prophecy. But the ezaggera- 
tion of this feature leads toa mode of dealing 
with events which knows no prophecy, to a his- 
tory with no positive divine guidance and con- 
trol, with no real ideas, with no true future of 
redemption. The New Testament writers, on 
the other hand, see bursting through these en- 
veloping foldsof history the germs and tenden- 
cies of divine ideas, and, in their illustrative 
citations, mainly exhibit the symbolical facts, in 
a direct and immediate application to the fulfilment 
already effected through Christ. Hence they, 
on the one hand, neither take the facts and 
statements of the Old Testament, in their origi- 
nal import as referring to immediate events, nor 
on the other, put upon them an allegorical and 
mystical interpretation, which rests upon no 
sure basis; but so interpret them that they ap- 
as members of that system of divine ideas 
and acts, by which, in the progress of revelation, 
the original Gospel which announced ‘the seed 
of the woman,” is gradually, step by step, an- 
nouncing and accomplishing itself until its final 
and complete fulfilment in the coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh. The occasional use of Rab- 
binical forms of citation and modes of interpre- 
tation in no way destroys this essential relation, 
but stands connected with the national position 
and special culture of the respective writers: 
compare (from earlier times) ANpR. KEsLER 
de dictorum V. T. in N. allegatione 1627; also in 
HackspPan dispp. theol. et phil. sylloge, p. 663 
6q.: Oporinus, demonstratio N. T. ex. V. T. p. 60 
8q., and SuRENHUSIUS, BiBAog xataAAayic, in que, 
secundum veterum theol. Hebr. formulas allegandi 
et modosa interpretandi, conciliantur loca V. in N. T. 
allegata, Amat. 1718. 
3. The true and perfect deity of Jesus Christ is to 
be proved a. from the name ‘Son of God,” be- 
stowed on Him in an exclusive sense, and as de- 
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signating a specific relation, which, along with 
esoenteal , poinis to a hypostatical distinction 
of persons, for which reason He is also direetly 
called “‘God:” 8. from His works of creating, up- 
holding, redeeming, governing, and renovating 
the world: c. from the perfection of the metaphy- 
sical, intellectual and moral attributes involved 
in that epecific relation to God, and attesting 
themselves in all these several spheres of action : 
d. from the adoring worship which belongs to 
Him, and is rendered Him even by the Princes 
among the heavenly angels, a fact which, within 
the sphere of the monotheistic faith, is of the 
utmost significance. 

4, The doctrine of the eternity of the world is 
equally to be repudiated with that of its future 
annihilation. Its transformation into a new and 
nobler form of existence is effected by means of 
the same Lord through whom it was created, and 
that according to divine purpose and will, so that 
its destruction alsois to be referred to no exhaus- 
tion of originally supplied powers, wrought by 
age and the natural decay of years, nor to any re- 
gularly recurring cycles of revolution, by which, 
at definite intervals and according to unchange- 
able laws, creation is resolved into its elements, 
and again remoulded into new forms and com- 
binations for other destinies. 

6. The anticipated reintroduction of the First- 
born into the inhabited world forms the goal of 
the ways of God in history, and promises a reve- 
lation of glory tu which, in hope and faith, we 
are to look ; which, in the patience of the saints, 
we are humbly ¢o await, and for which, in the 
sanctification of our persons, as children of God 
born anew to be brethren in Jesus Christ, and 
called to be fellow-heirs with Him, we are 
earnestly to prepare, that we may join the ador- 
ing worship of the angels. 

6. The invocation of angels, as ministers to 
our need and mediators of salvation, is no less 
irrational and absurd, than the denial of their 
existence and of their employment in the service 
of God for the benefit of the heirs of salvation, is 
unscriptural. The position here assigned to them 
excludes any rendering to them of worship, and, 
on the other hand, their spiritual nature remits 
to the province of imagination and art all sensi- 
ble representations of their form ; while yet their 
employment in the service of God renders pos- 
sible their transient appearance and agency on 
earth in the most various forms. 

7. The means which God employs for the pro- 
tection and support of the pious in this wicked 
world, are numerous in proportion as He is un- 
fathomable in wisdom, unlimited in power, and 
inexhaustible in love. Besides the forces, crea- 
tures, and instrumentalities, which belong to 
the sphere of earth and human action, He has 
equally at command, for the exigencies of even 
our temporal life, heavenly and angelic agencies, 
and that in unmeasured abundance and untold 
variety. 

8. The establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth in the form of a kingdom of grace under 
the regal dominion of the Messiah, who, after 
accomplishing the mission assigned to Him be- 
low, is now forever exalted above all powers to 
the throne of God, is, on the one hand, a fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic prophecies; on the other, 
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& preparation for the consummated dominion of 
God over all the world, and itsclf again a pro- 
phecy of the kingdom of glory. The Cagrisro- 
cracy is the fully unfolded, world-embracing form 
of the THrockacy; and in His consummated 
glory the Exalted One becomes, for all eternity, 
the medium of that communion with God which, 
as the Humiliated One, He originally procured. 
‘‘The language, ‘ Sit at my right hand,’ means, in 
a word: exalted highly aad placed as glorious 
King—not over the towers of Jerusalem, nor 
over the empire of Babylon, Rome, Constantino- 
ple, or the entire earth—which were indeed a 
great power ;—nay, not over heaven, stars, and 
all that our eyes can behold, but exalted to a 

ower far higher and wider. Seat thyself—such 
is His language—beside me on the lofty seat 
where I sit, and be equal to me. For by sitting 
beside Him, he means not, sitting at His feet, but 
at His right hand, in the same majesty and 
power with Himself, which is nothing less than 
a Divine power”’ (Luth. at Ps. ox.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The consolation of the Church of God in 
troublous times is: 1, God’s words of encourage- 
ment in the Holy Scripture; 2, the Government 
of Jesus Christ on the throne of God; 3, the in. 
heritance of blessedness to which it is destined.— 
The right which Jesus Christ has to us as, a. our 
Creator; 5. our Saviour; ¢. our Ruler.—The 
worship which we owe to Jesus Christ: 1, on the 
ground of the Divine command in the Holy 
Scriptures; 2, after the example of the heavenly 
spirits; 8, as citizens of the Kingdom of God.— 
What summons us Christians ceaselessly to 
living gratitude to God? 1, the destination to 
bliss, which God’s word vouchsafes to us; 2, the 
protection which He bestows upon us by powers 
and servants sent forth from heaven; 8, the 

racious aid which He renders to us in the 

hurch of His Son.—The dominion which Jesus 
Christ exercises: 1, in its character, a. as a 
Divine dominion; 5. for the conquest of the 
world; c. by employing the powers and resour- 
ees of the heavenly realm; 2, in its establish- 
ment by His peculiar relation, a. to God, as 
Son; 6. to the world, as Lord of all things; c. to 
the Church, as Saviour.—The high dignity 
which we Christians have: 1, as children of 
God, who are ransomed from the perishable na- 
ture of this world; 2, as brethren of Christ, 
who, as First-born, sits upon the throne of God; 
8, as heirs of blessedness, for whose good angels 
are sent forth in the service of God. 

Von Boaatzkxy:—As God has anointed Christ 
for His threefold office, so are we also anointed b 
Christ with His Spirit: 1, that as priests of God, 
we may offer up ourselves, and pray for one an- 
other; 2, that as kings, we may conquer all our 
enemies; 8, that in the fellowship of the prophetic 
office of Christ we may teach and admonish one 
another.—LavuRentius :—Eternal life is an in- 
heritance, and is thus not obtained by works.— 
If the holy angels minister to believers, how 
shall not one believer much more minister to his 
fellow ?_—HitLter:—The Church with which the 
Lord would betroth Himself in faith, had, in the 
word, the plighted vow of His eternal love and 
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truth; in His Spirit the bridal pledge, and in the 
shadowy rites, the image and portrait of its King. 
—The Sacred Scripture is God’s testimony of His 
Son, a. who will come into the world; 4. who 
has come into the world; c. to dless and save sin- 
ners.—This testimony of Scripture must be 
believed, a. because it is a testimony; 5. because 
it is God's testimony; c. because it is such a tes- 
timony of the Son of God. 

RizceR:—The more righteously a kingdom is 
administered, the greater is its permanency.—He 
whose heart God inclines to righteousness, and 
whom He inspires with a disposition to hate un- 
righteousness, even though it may find a lurking 
place, as it will, in his own members, is by the 
one rendered fit for the trheritance of God's 
Kingdom, and by the latter gains enlarged space 
for the Spirit and its glad anointing.—As from 
the beginning of the ways of God in the creation, 
so also from the goal and end in which all will is- 
sue in the ultimate deliverance and renewal of 
the creation, we can derive much that appertains 
to the glory of the Son of God. 

Starke:—As we mortals have a changeful 
nature, not only material, but immaterial, which 
latter, in the waste and repair of sense, must ex- 
perience daily an ever increasing change, we 
should strive all the more industriously after the 
true unchangeableness which Christ has brought 
to light by His Gospel, 2 Tim. i. 10.—God 
changes neither in His being nor in His words; 
hence we can securely commit ourselves to 
Him.—Christ, the Son of Man, is truly exalted 
upon the throne of God. If thou wilt not be- 
lieve this, thou wilt hereafter see and experience 
it to thine eternal sorrow, Ps. ii. 12.—Are the 
holy angels servants whom God sends out for 
our service? How, then, should we stand in 
fear of them, thank God for their protection, 
and in genuine holiness of heart render ourselves 
worthy of it?—High honor of believers that they 
are ministered to by Thrones, Principalities and 
Powers! Praise God; grieve not the angels; 
lead an angelic life, and thou wilt be borne by 
the angels where thou wishest eternally to be, 
Luke xv. 10; xx. 86. 

SpENEER:—From the Sonship of God and re 
generation comes all the blessedness which we 
receive as an inheritance, Rom. viii. 16; Gal. iv. 
7; Acts xx. 82; xxvi. 18. 

Hevgpner :—Christ is the most blessed King. 
The earthly prosperity of worldly rulers bears 
no comparison with the heavenly delight which 
Christ, as the exalted Son of God, enjoys. He 
enjoys the bliss of being in most intimate com- 
munion with God, and of being loved and adored 
by hosts of ransomed souls, by all spirits. —The 
whole spirit world is a realm of servants of God. 
A ruler without subjects possesses no kingdom.— 
The pious are protegés of heaven, of the angels. 
Both are one under Christ. 

Stier :—Where remain the thrones of all 
kings on earth amidst the revolution of things, 
at the end of the days? They are swept away 
and removed; but the Divine throne of the One 
Anointed above all anointed ones continues and 
stands unto eternity. Where in the hands of 
sinful men is there a sceptre of sovereignty 
whose honor has not been in some way stained 
with unrighteousness and error? But the 
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gracious and peaceful sceptre of the One Right- 
eous and Blessed is truly a sceptre of rectitude. 
—The Son rules on the eternal throne of God, 
Himself God and Lord: the spirits and personal 
powers of heaven serve as creatures. The Son 
has taken His seat in the reassumption of His 
original Divine power; the angels are sent forth 
from His and the Father’s seat. They are those 
who perform priestly ministration in all their al- 
lotted activity and service. He is and remains 
without end of years, the Lord whom they 
adoringly serve. 


[Owen :—‘‘ Whatever our changes may be, in- 
ward or outward, yet Christ, changing not, our 
eternal condition is secured, and relief provided 
against ell present troubles and miseries. The 
immutability and eternity of Christ are the 
spring of our consolation and security in every 
condition. Such is the frailty of the nature of 
man, and such the perishing condition of all 
created things, that none can ever obtain the 
least stable consolation but what ariseth from an 
interest in the omnipotency, sovereignty, and 
eternity of Jesus Christ’’}. 


TIL 


Warning exhortation to give heed to the revelation that has been brought to us through so 
extraordinary a mediation. 


Cuaprer II. 1-4. 


Therefore [For this reason, é:¢ todro] we ought! [it is necessary, de7] to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard [to the things which were heard, roi¢ 
axouvoeicc], lest at any time [eet haply, lest perchance, pizore} we let them slip [flow 


away from them 


2 thoes dri 


For if the word spoken by [through, dc] angels was 


came, proved, éyévero] steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 
3 a just recompense of reward; How shall we escape, if we neglect [after neglecting, 
duedycavces] 80 great [a] salvation; which at the first began to be [was originally] spo- 


ken by [through, ard the Lord, and was confirmed unto [for] us by them that 


eard 


4 him; God also [jointly] bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles [acts of power, duvduetc], and gifts [distributions] of the Holy Ghost, 


according to his own [his aézod] will? 


1 Ver. 1.—[{8et, not moral necessi 
the things which were heard when eAdAncev spoke 
bat, lest lest haply aa ch. iv. 1; tth. iv. 6, vi. 25. 


ordsworth both here and ch. iv. 1 neglects it in his rendering.—# 


rendered figuratively to slip away from, but not possibly “to le slip, as if causative. 
to by, or, away from. Alf.: “to flow past or aside,” “deflect from a course,” and hence “ be diver 


, we ought ; but logical, we must, tf is necessary.—rois dxovaGeicry, historically, te 
in bis Son.—p i 


ore not, lest at any time (as Moll: ntcht jemals), 

Wette, nicht efwa; so Alf. and Bib. Un. 
apappyepey 2 Aor. Subj. Pass. might be 
Here better (o flow by or, ae 
eo 0 ’ 


80 Del. and De 


with many one, rear ieepipt ron werden, to be drifted or swept 


Ver. 2—da 


. tiself ; not reas, as . Ver 
Ver. 3.—So also 6a xvpiov, through the 
cdytey, throug 


davrov, his own, viz., will (idnosw).—K.}. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Por this reason it is necessary. 
—For the term Gospel (evayyéAov) our author 
employs here, after the periphrastic style of 
Luke (who employs the term evayyédAov only 
Acts xv. 7; xx. 24), the term rd axovoOévra, the 
things which were heard, as referring not so imme- 
diately to the subject-matter of the Gospel, as to 
that special form of announcement which stands 
distinguished above all other methods of revela- 
tion. The Gospel would demand and deserve at- 
tention in whatever manner it might have found 
utterance in words, and addressed itself to our 
ears. The transcendent preéminence, however, 
of the mode of its historical introduction, creates 


y not by angels as agents as if vwo dyy. noe through, by means of angels, as instrcments (8:4).— 


God the Father being coneeived as the supreme agent.— &a ter axov- 
h them that heard him, with still the idea of intermediate agency.—avrov, his, not the reflexive atvvove= 


& necessity lying im the very nature of the case, 
and whose observance is imperatively binding 
upon us, to direct and yield up to it our persons, 
Acts xvi. 14 (xpoctyev ids, with a cerrespond- 
ingly heightened devotion Si aoeg ead) fre- 
quent with Paul, and not, as affirmed by Bleek, 
unknown to the classies, but found [Del.] Diop. 
Sic. XIII. p. 108; Arex., V., p. 192 f.). For the 
d:d Tovto, on this account, so points back to the 
preceding exhibition of the glory of the Media- 
tor ef the New Testament revelation, as to fur- 
nish a basis for that warning admonition to 
fidelity of faith, to which the author’s anxiety 
for his readers leads him at this early stage of 
the Epistle. Ifthe required heed and devotion 
are withheld, then must follow the fearful con- 
sequences, which, as shown by the p#rore, the 
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author would fain avert from his readers.— 
best we be swept, or drift by (mapappuveuev, Lachm., 
Tisch., is 2 Aor. Subj. Pass.). Drift by what? 
Not by the sure harbor of eternal blessedness— 
which were only properly a consequence—but 
by that which is heard. Here again, however, it 
is not to be understood of forgetting the mere words, 
which would be a meaning quite inadequate to 
the gravity of the passage; nor of drifting by 
the salvation contained in the Gospel, which is 
correct, indeed, as to the substance of the 
thought, but overlooks the specific demands of 
the context. It is rather that firm hold or hold- 
tng-point, proffered in the Gospel, and which 
conditions our attainment of salvation. This 
those lose who do not yield themselves up per- 
sonally to that which is brought to their hear- 
ing, and are then carried away from the Gospel, 
and as it were swept by the salvation which is 
in it not merely announced, but actually held 
out and communicated to believers, and are thus 
without stay or anchor, borne on by the stream, 
‘sas a ship before her landing shoots away into 
destruction.” (Gloss of LurHER). 

Ver. 2. For if the word which was spo- 
ken through angels.—The supposition, which 
the author shares with his readers, and which 
he makes the basis of his reasoning, @ minori ad 
majus, is the two-fold one, 1. that the Mosaic 
law is a word established by Divine authority, 
end which hence is not only obligatory, but also 
in earlier history vindicated its validity against 
every objective transgression (tapdéGacu), and 
subjective neglect (apaxof, refusal to hear), by 
corresponding retribution; 2. that it was given 
through the intervention not of the Divine Mes- 
siah or Son, but only of angels. This angelic 
agency, however, finds no mention at Ex. xix. in 
connection with the legislation of Sinai, and also 
at Hebr. ii. 19, only a Divine gur? Ayudrwr, voice 
of words is mentioned in distinction from the ac- 
companying natural phenomena. For this rea- 
son Dorsch, Calov, Schottgen, Carpzov and 
Semler, have referred the passage to such reve- 
lations as Gen. xix. 26, in which angelic agency 
is actually mentioned, exclusively of the law; 
while again D. Heinsius and G. Olearius, seeing 
that Adyoc here must refer to the Mosaic law, 
have regarded the dyyeAo: as referring to human 
messengers. But for tho existence of the belief 
that the law of God was given to Moses by the 
mediation of angels, we have as testimonies Jo- 
SsEPH. Anitg. Jud., XV., 5, 8, and Carmina Sa- 
MARIT., Ed. Gesen. III. 8; [V—8, 11, and particu- 
larly Acts vii. 58, and Gal. iii. 19. The tradition 
itself seems to have its biblical origin in the 
obscure words of the Song of Moses, Deut. 
xxxiii. 2: ‘And thou from holy multitudes,” 
scil. didst come forth, where the LXX. make ex- 
press mention of angels; as also in Psalm Ixviii. 
composed in tho time of Solomon, in which at 
ver. 18 the entrance of Jehovah into Zion in the 
midst of the myriad chariots of His angels, is 
compared to His descent upon Sinai. We must 
guard, however, against restricting this angelic 
agency to the Angel of the covenant, who acted 
as Mediator of the most distinguished revelations 
of God in the Old Testament; for here the word 
is plural (d¢ dyyéAwy). The classical &vdixo¢ is 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at 
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Rom. iii. 8. For the simple pso@d¢ wages, or the 
classical prcfodocia, giving of wages, stands here 
the more full-sounding [indeed more intrinsi- 
cally emphatic] form sco8amodocia rendering, or 
paying of wages; here the term is used in a bad 
sense, while at ch. x. 35; xi. 26, the requital is 
not that of punishment, but of approving reward. 

Ver. 8. How shall we escape—salva- 
tion ?—The future exgevEdue6a stands in refer-_ 
ence to the final judgment: we need not, how- 
ever, (with Heinrichs, Steng., Ebr.) supply any- 
thing from y. 2; but simply take the expression 
as at ch. xii. 25; 1 Thess. v. 8, technically and 
absolutely. The Aor. Part. aueAjoavres specifies 
the act which must have preceded and deter- 
mined the impossibility of escape. This utter 
and complete impossibility (rac) of escape lies 
in the fact that precisely we (7ueic¢), who live in 
the time of salvation, have to do with a salva- 
tion of such transcendent excellence (ryA:aatryc 
owrnpiac)=talis tanteque salutis, as that now 
under consideration. 

Which being originally spoken through 
the Lord, etc.—The clause commencing with 
HUG (quippe que) is not designed to show that 
which grows out of the nature of ‘‘so greata 
salvation,’ (Thol.); nor to exhibit the great- 
ness of this salvation in the exalted character 
of its Mediator (Del.); but to illustrate the senti- 
ment of the entire passage. The contrast be- 
tween the mediation accomplished by the Lord, 
and that effected by angels, forms but a part of 
the Gospel claim to attention. A second con- 
trast is found in the fact that it is not merely 
commands (Theod. Mops., Liin., Del.)—we mast 
add that it is not merely promises—which con- 
stitute the subject matter of the announcement, 
but salvation itself. Still we are not therefore 
authorized in saying (Ebr.) that the law was 
barely a word: the Gospel, on the contrary, isa 
deliverance, a redemption, an act. The emphh- 
sis lies here, not as at Titus ii. 11, on the fact 
that ‘‘the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion” has been manifested in the world, but that 
the salvation, after having had its proclamation 
commenced and inaugurated by the interven- 
tion of the Lord the Saviour Himself, has, through 
immediate ear-witnesses, taking a sure place in 
history, been transmitted to us. 

The link between owrnpia, salvation, and the 
Be pat etc Huac, established for uz, is found in 
the Word of Salvation (Acts xiii. 26, 6 Adyoc Tie 
cutnpiac rabrnc), whose historical carrying for- 
ward and perpetuation was no less marvellous 
than its origin. Liinemann declines here to find 
a contrast between a more remote and a more 
immediate Word of God, on the ground that God 
himeelf is the ultimate and supreme author, as well 
of the Mosaiclaw as of the Gospel, and that the lat- 
ter, as having originated da row xvpiov is, in like 
manner, an intermediate one ; while Ebrard and 
Delitzsch maintain such a contrast on the ground 
of the divine nature and equality of the Son. 
Both are equally wide of the mark. For while & 
tov xuptovstands indeed parallel to dé’ ayyéAuy, the 
relation of intermediateness expressed equally 
in both cases by did, refers in this context not 
to the intrinsic relation of God Henself to men 
in His revelation, as being more direct through 
the Son, more indireot through angels, but con- 
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trasts the historical beginnings of the two Testa- 
ments, as being inaugurated the one through an- 
gels, and the other through the Lord Himself. 
The author’s eye is directed not to the transcen- 
dental, but to the A:storical mediation, as shown 
by the participial clause dpyiv AaBoica Aad- 
eioGaz d:a rov xvptov, which also is no mere objeo- 
tive apposition to éBeBacOGy (Ebr. )—as if the pro- 
vince of the ear-witnesses was to vouch to later 
readers for the fact that the Gospel had come 
from the Lord Himself—but declares rather how 
the owrnpia has become matter of evangelical 
proclamation, in which form it has had, through 
the ministry of those who heard it, its sure 
transmission to us. 

Ver. 4. God also jointly bearing them 
witness, efc.—The ‘ confirmation” (SeBaivorc) 
implied in the verb is all the more decisive 
and absolute from the fact that to the tes- 
timony of the Apostolic word is added the ac- 
companying and authenticating testimony of 
God, John v. 31; Mark xvi. 20. This testimony 
comes in acts which, as tokens of an invisible and 
spiritual agency, are called onyeia, signs; as ele- 
vated above ordinary and natural laws, and thus 
exciting wonder and astonishment, répara, prodi- 
gies, wonders. Their close connection, expressed 
by re xai, both, and, corresponds to the Hebrew 


D’MHiD) MIN: Ex. vii. 8. The mention 


tion of these in this connection furnishes an irre- 
fragable historical proof for the fact that not 
merely in Corinth, but also elsewhere within 
the sphere of Christianity, phenomena had ap- 
, Which could not be regarded as a mere 
eightening of natural powers, and that the 
proclamation of the Gospel in Apostolic times 
was accompanied by miracles. Asa special kind 
of charismaia appear the duvdyecc also at 1 Cor. 
xiL 10, which at once direct attention to the di- 
vine agency required and imparted for the work- 
ing of miracles, and keep their divine purpose 
alive in the Christian consciousness. The posi- 
tion of the words shows that mvebyaroc dyiov is 
not Gen. Subj. (Camero, efc.), but Gen. Obj. : 
that «avd rv avrov 3éAnow is to be referred only to 
pepiopoic (De Wette), and neither (with Abresch, 
Bohme) to the whole clause, nor (with Bleek) 
to worciAore peptopoic; and that avrod belongs 
not to rv. dyiov (Ecumen. Carpz.) but to Seov. God 
communicates the Holy Spirit to believers, yet 
to no individual one of these His entire fulness, 
and the distribution takes place in each special 
appropriation, according to His will and pur- 
pose. The Hellenistic déAyorc, Pollux v. 165 calls 
iSustenév. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. With the dignity of the New Testament 
Mediator, and with the greatness of the salva- 
tion which is proffered by Him in the Gospel, 
stand in corresponding relation the heaviness of 
the responsibility of the hearers of the Gospel, 
and the certainty of the condemnation of its de- 
spisers. ‘‘ The child owes a deeper debt than the 
servant.” (Srein.) ‘‘Strictness and rigor of 
jadgment must standin relation to infinite grace: 
the higher the grace, the heavier the punishment. 
Disobedience to Christ is the thrusting away of 


fur own salvation.” (HeubNeR.) The reason 
lies in the fact that Christ came not to do away 
with and abolish the law, but to fulfil it, Matt. 
v.17. ‘With heedlessness, disregard and de- 
lay commences that which may end in the most 
fearful plunge into unbelief, disobedience, and 
their attendant judgment. Heedfulness, on the 
other hand, is the stepping-stone to faith, obe- 
dience, and the bringing forth of fruit in pa- 
tience. What is more easily neglected, heeded 
lightly and thrown behind us, than a word which 
one hears? And yet how is, at the same time, 
the seed snatched from the heart, from which 
might grow faith and blessedness! But how 
frequently also does this word of patience again 
make its appeal to the heart!” (RiEGER.) 

2. The Gospel is not merely in its subject mat- 
ter, but also in its form, the most perfect revela- 
tion of God. Salvation has not merely appeared, 
and been introduced into the world by means 
of the person of the Son of God and Lord of all 
things—exalted as He is infinitely above the an- 
gels—but has also, through the Lord Him- 
self actually found utterance, and received, 
through His holy and truthful lips, its initiatory 
proclamation upon earth. ‘‘ The strictness and 
rigor of the Old Testament are but a shadow be- 
side the severity of the New.” (QUESNEL. ‘ 

3. Not merely the establishment of Christianity, 
but also its maintenance and propagation in the 
world, are the work of the Lord. They stand 
not merely under divine supervision and guid- 
ance, but under divine agency, in which the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, take their 
respective share, But we are called not merely 
to participation in the blessedness of salva- 
tion, but also to codperation in this work of 
God, in aid of its actual extension and carrying 
forward in the world. 

4. Christianity has not merely to do with the 
knowledge and recognition of the truth, but 
also preéminently with the procuring of salvation. 
But how this is to be accomplished is, under the 
arrangements of God, announced to us in His 
word. Precisely for this reason the Gospel of 
God has been supplied with the most efficient 
powers, and with the strongest testimonies, and 
demands of us personal devotion, alike in its ap- 
propriation to ourselves, and in its propagation. 

5. The distribution of the gifts and influences 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church is made neither 
accidentally nor arbitrarily, but in accordance 
with the will of God. 8o also the authentication 
of our testimony by accompanying signs. We 
must, therefore, neither contemn the lesser and 
more sparing gifts and signs, nor allow the 
great, splendid and numerous tokens of such Di- 
vine coéperation, to minister to envy, self-exalta- 
tion and strife; but mindful of their oviyin and 
design, strive to be found in their possession and 
use, thankful, humble, industrious and faithful. 

6. Taking into account the character of the 
recipients of our Epistle, this passage contains 
an irrefutable testimony to the actual working of 
miracles on the part of Jesus and the Apostles. 
In bis appeal to this as a well known and un- 
questioned fact, the author would have rendered 
but the slenderest service to his cause, had its 
reality been open to the slightest shadow of 
doubt and questioning. Facts like these send to 
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& common grave the mythological hypothesis re- 
garding the history of Jesus, the naturalistic 
explanation of the miracles, the denial of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and the restricting to 
purely historical factors the explanation of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The obligation resting on us to give earnest 
heed to the Gospel which has come to us through 
Divine codperation. 1. How it is demonstrated : 
a. by the greatness of the proffered salvation ; 
b. by the excellence of its original Bearer and 
Proclaimer; c¢. by our being placed in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 2. How it finds a 
hinderance: a. in the skeptical spirit of our age ; 
b, in the perversity of our own nature; c. in the 
temptations to apostasy from the Church. 8. How 
God aids to its performance: a. by the impressive- 
neas of His judgments; 3. by confirming the truth 
and power of the Gospel in history; ¢. by 
the imparting of His Spirit in His operations 
and gifts.—In the Gospel alone we are to find a 
sure means of resistance to the tide which would 
sweep us to perdition; for these means are: 1, 
originated by Christ; 2, confirmed of God; 8, 
made efficacious to our salvation by the Spirit. — 
With what have we, as preachers, most to do in 
the proclamation of the Gospel: 1, to see that 
we preach Christ as the Mediator of salvation to 
all believers; 2, that our preaching of salvation 
be found in harmony with that of the Apostles ; 
8, that the testimony of God ia manifold tokens 
and proofs accompany and confirm our testi- 
mony.—To what are we especially to give heed 
in the hearing of the Gospel? 1, that we learn 
from it the counsel of God for our eternal bless- 
edness; 2, that we accept it as, in accordance 
with the will of God, it has been brought to us by 
a special economy of salvation; 38, that we sup- 
plicate the assistance of God for our personal at- 
tainment of the salvation that is proffered to us.— 
It is the earnest will of the Lord that His Gospel 
be: 1, reverently heard; 2, conscientiously 
obeyed; 38, powerfully and efficiently spread 
abroad.—By what we recognize the true mira- 
cles of God in history: 1, they serve as signs 
which accompany the word of His revelation, 
and direct our attention to the sovereign sway 
of God in the world; 2, they present themselves 
as the witnesses of God’s pleasure in the procla- 
mation of His.word; 8, they evince themselves 
to be effects of Divine power by their connection 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit.—We have no 
other means of escaping the coming destruction 
than by giving earnest heed to the Gospel: for 
1, the Gospel is not an abregation, but a con- 
firmation of the Law; hence it, a. requires not 
merely to be heard, but believed and obeyed; 
and 5. prophesies of the coming destruction of 
its contemners; but 2, the Gospel is not a repe- 
tion, but a fulfilment of the law; hence it, a. 
preaches in a sure way salvation in Christ; and 
6. is accompanied by God’s actual attestations to 
its truth and‘ power. 

Stanke:—To whom much is given, ef him 
will also much be required. In the New Testa- 
ment the light of revelation is much clearer and 
more glorious than it was amidst the promises 


and the types of the Old Testament. Bethink 
thyself, thou who livest in the last time, to what 
this pledges thee, Luke xii. 48; 2 Cor. vi. 1.— 
Thou reader of the Holy Scripture, mark well 
what thou readest, and give heed to the Divine 
truths which therein are set before thee, since it 
is God who speaks with thee; for otherwise thy 
heedlessness will be etd punished, Math. 
xxiv. 15.—The word of the Law has proved 
steadfast, in respect of the powerful proofs of Di- 
vinity, to wit, the numerous signs and won- 
ders, which accompanied the giving of the Law; 
2, in respect of the obligation which it involved 
to faith and obedience to all the words, com. 
mands and prohibitions of the Law; 8, in respect 
of the promises which the Law communicated to 
him who was obedient in faith, of which pro- 
mises not one ever fell to the ground; 4, in re- 
spect of the threatenings with which the law is 
throughout enforced and confirmed.—God’s word, 
alike Law and Gospel, is unconquerable; it may, 
perhaps, be assailed, but cannot be overpow- 
ered, Luke xvi. 17.—Ah, what blessedness is it 
that we have the word from the mouth of God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ Himself, confirmed 
by so many signs and wonders! But precisely 
according to the greatness of this blessedness is 
the guilt and punishableness of the unbelief 
which, notwithstanding this great certainty, still 
doubts, John v. 88.—The Gospel leads us, ix 
deed, also to our duties, which we have to prac 
tise toward God, our neighbor, and ourselves; 
but the Gospel itself consists in pure blessed- 
ness, in the recommending and aetual proffering 
of all the treasures which accompany salvation, 
Acts xiii. 26.—Although we, perchance, may not 
have heard the Son of God preach in person, 
still this will in no way impair our salvation. 
For even the author of this Epistle (whoever he 
is), according to his own acknowledgment, had 
himself not heard the Son of God, but been con- 
verted by the Apostles who had heard Him, 
Luke x. 18.—The Goepel is a doctrine of whose 
Divine truths we may be convinced even ante- 
cedently to, and without miracles; yet God, in 
accommodation to the weakness of men, has a 
abundanti added miracles, partly to awaken the 
needed attention, partly to strengthen the faith 
already kindled, John xx. 30, 81.—The miracles 
that have confirmed the Gospel, God has held 
under His own control in respect of time, place, 
persons, number, and kind and manner, Ps. 
Ixxii. 18. 

BEBLENBURGER BiBLE:—God uses means for 
our sakes, but we must ascend through the meens 
to their author, and observe the hand of God, so 
that we may be able to conclude that this and 
that is the work of God, and not of man. Under 
the testimony of men, God’s procedure and joint 
testimony are to be recognized, and not to be 
disjoined from it.—Down to our own day, it is 
still a characteristic of ordinary conversions, tbat 
God, the Lord, who gives richly, does it still » 
measure, that man may recognize it as 

LAUREXTIUS :—What in spiritual and Divine 
things we have experienced, seen, and heard, we 
must also announce to others, that in the hearts 
of others the same may also be established. 

RamBacH :—The contemners of the Gospel 
will be more sorely punished than the transgree- 
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sors of the law, as they have less excuse for 
their unbelief.—He who has done evil, seeks to 
escape judgment, but from the judgment of God 
there 18 no escape.—Miracles are 1. no mere 
matters of accident, but spring from the eternal 
counsel and purpose of God, to glorify His Son 
and His Gospel, Johnix. 3. 2. They are wrought 
of God’s free will, according as on special occa- 
sions it has seemed to Him good. 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

STEBINHOFER :—Attention to the preached word 
is most powerfully urged upon us by the impor- 
tance 1. of the person who has spoken to us of 
such things; 2. of the subject-matter which is 
thus revealed and tendered to us —The proofs 
which formerly confirmed this word, have, in the 
lapse of time, lost none of their power.—We de- 
sire no other Gospel—as, in fact, there is no 
other—than that which we have heard from Him, 
and have believed. 

Puiz. MattH. Hagn:—Reasons for attention 
to the Gospel: 1. The Lord has spoken; 2. the 
word speaks of pure salvation; 8. it has been 
sealed by Divine testimony. 

Rigaer :—To refuse to give heed to the coun- 
sel of God for our salvation in the Gospel, is a 
heavier crime than to violate His law. In the 
case of the law, it is a cannot, of the Gospel, a 
will not. : 

Hevsnenr :—Disobedience to Christ is a thrust- 
ing away of our own salvation.. 


Kiucg:—The nobler the hope, the more ear- 
nest the sanctification. 

Frickt:—As a kernel in the shell lies our 
whole salvation in the words of Christ. They 
are all fraught with meaning; here is sal- 
vation: hear and embrace!—The additions to 
the word, which salvation furnishes to us, God 
gives neither according to reckoning, nor ac- 
cording to desert, but according to His will.— 
What takes place in the kingdom of Christ, will 
always bear Christ’s impress-upon it. 

[Owen :—Diligent attendance unto the word of 
the Gospel, is indispensably necessary unto per- 
severance in the profession of it.—The profession 
of most of the world is a mere non-renunciation 
of the Gospel in words, while in their hearts and 
lives they deny the power of it every day.—If 
the ministration of the Gospel be not looked on 
as that which is full of glory, it will never be 
attended unto.—The word heard is not lost 
without the great sin, as well as the inevitable ruin, 
of the souls of men.—It is meet that the Gospel 
should be armed with threatenings as well as 
promises.—A sceptre in a kingdom, without a 
sword—a crown without a rod of iron, will 
quickly be trampled on.—The threatenings of 
future penalties on the disobedient, are far more 
clear and express in. the Gospel than in the 
Law]. 


IV. 


The exaltation of Jesus above the Angels, is not disparaged by His earthly life, which rather: 
effects the elevation of humanity. 


Cuaprer II. 5-13. 


5 For unto the angels hath he not [For not unto the angels did he] put in subjec- 
6 tion the world to come, whereof we speak [are speaking]. But one in a certain place 
testified, saying, What is! Ge that thou art mindful of him? or the [a] son of man, 


7% that thou visitest him? 


hou madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 


crownedst him with glory and honor, and didst set him over the works of thy hands 
8 [om. and didst set him over the works of thy hands]*: Thou hast [didst] put all things 


in subjection under his feet. 


nothing that ts not put [in subjection] under 


For in that he pat all in subjection under him, he left 


im. But now we see not yet all things 


9 put under him. But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels [but 


im who has for some little been made lower than the angels, Jesus, we see 
[on account of his] suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor; that 
10 grace of God* should [might] taste death for every man. 


for the 
by the 


For it became him, for 


whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing [as one who brought] 
many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 


11 For both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of [from] one: for which 

12 cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, Saying, I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren, in the midst of the church [congregation] will I sing praise unto thee. 

13 And again, I will put my trust in him. And again, Behold I and the children which 
God bath given me [that God gave to me]. 
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1 Ver. 6.—The reading ri¢ éorcy (Lacu. Ed. Stereot. and Bl.) is not sufficiently supported. 

2 Ver. 7.—The lect. rec. Kat xaréorynoas avrov ext 1a épya Tey xeipwy cov, deemed spurious by Mill, bracketed by 
Lachman, cancelled since Griesbach, iy a glose from the ukk. The author has ouwitted it in citation as unnecessary to his 
purpose. It is found, however, in the original text of Cod. Sin. 

3 ver. 9.—The readiug xwpis Ocov, without, or apart God A Cea of xdpirs Oeov), preferred by Orig. and Theod. 
Mops., known by Jerome, made use of by Ambr., Fulgent. and Vigil. Thaps., stronyly {nosisted on by the Nestorians, defende! 
by Beng., Ebr., etc., is found only in Cod. 53 (Griesb.) of the 9 or 10 Cent., and 67 of the 11 or 12 Cent., aud in the latter 
only on the margin. [For xwpis @eov, which Theod. Mops. and Ebr., find eminently in place, no natural and appro- 
priate meaning can here be found; while xdpire Geov, which Ebr. denounces as flat and uncalled for, is eminently to the 
writer’s purpose, as commending the arrangement which involved the crucifixion of the Messiah, as one called for and 
originated by the grace of God. It would seem probable that xwpis Oeov may have originally been placed on the margin 
opposite ver. 8, limfting the expression, “he left nothing unsubjected to him ’—‘ except God,’ after 1 Cor. xv. 27, and that 
& subsequent copyist, misled by the resemblance of ¢ Geov to xdpire Ocov, substituted it in the text. At all events its 
history is curious, but the internal evidence is d vely against eK}. ; 

[Ver. 5.--ov yap ayyéAacs, for not unto angelga=tt ts not to angels that he subjected, etc. “AyyéAors without the Art, 
as marking nut the Individuals, but the class, and emphatic in its position —vmrérafery, he jected, Aor.; not, kath sub- 
jrcled.—rny oicounévny. There are three words commonly rendered, world: 1. Kéopos properly the world as a harmoniously 
udjusted and orderly system of things; this is never used in the phrase, the “ world to come;” 2. aisv, age, duration of time, 
and hence the world as constituting a particular period of time, or age; so commonly 6 atwy obtos, this age, this world, and 
aiwy 6 wéddwy, the coming or future age or world; 3.4 oixoupdrvy (yn), the world as a locality and as inhabited ; the world in 


a more concree character than is expressed by aisy. 
Ver. 6.—ri éorcy dvOpwwros. De Wette, 


1., Alf. render as=d avOpwewos, man, collectively, as Eng. Ver.: Moll and 


Lin. a man, individually, which accords better with the absence of the article. 
Ver. 7.—Bpaxv re, some little, in the Hebr. text, and in the citation, ver.7, in relation to man, is “a paslulum of de 


gree;” initsa 
humiliation with his permanent exaltation. 


Ver. 9..—8ca 7d wdOnua Tov Gavdrov, on account of his suffering of death, referring forward to erred 


ication by the author to Jesus, ver. 9, it becomes a “ paululum of time,” Del., contrasting his tempurary 


, crowned. The 


Eng. ver. “for the suffering,” etc., suggests an erroneous reference, or is at least ambiguous.—For the general constructiua 


of ver. 9 sev oxegetical notes.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 5. For not unto angels did He putin 
subjection the coming world of which we 
are speaking.—The ydp refers not back to ch. i. 
18 (de W.), nor tn form to the preceding exhorta- 
tion, while, in fact, introducing an entirely new 
thought, parallel to the preceding, viz., that in 
the Son humanity is exalted above the angels 
(Ebr.). Nor does it introduce the ground on 
which the author has agsigned to the revelation 
made through the Son a 80 much loftier position 
Soave ), but rather the ground for the earnest ex- 

ortalion to personal devotion to the system of 
salvation revealed through the Son. Jewish 
conceptions assigned to the angels a share, not 
merely in the giving of the Law, but also in the 
government of the world, and especially in in- 
‘fluencing the events of history. It is uncertain 
whether Ps. Ixxxii. has such a reference; but 
the LXX., in rendering the obscure words, Deut. 
xxxii. 8 (that God, when He fixed the heritage 
-of the nations and separated the children of men 
from one another, fixed the limits of the nations 
-according to the number of the sons of Israel), 
makes the division to take place according to 
the number of the angels of God. In the following 
‘verse it is then said that the people of Israel are 
the portion of Jehovah Himself. The same idea 
is found, Sir. xvii. 17, and with many Rabbins, 
who, on the ground of the list of nations, Gen. 
x., assume for the seventy nations seventy an- 
gelic heads and rulers, while Israel, excepted 
from the number, is the special and privileged 
people of the Supreme God. At Dan. x. 13, 20; 
xxi. 12, however, we find the representation that 
the Jews also have such an angelic prince, who 
takes in charge this people as against the guar- 
dian angels of other nations; and at Tob. xii. 15, 
the seven archangels are regarded as the angelic 
protectors of the covenant people; and at Dan. 
iv. 14, the fate announced to Nebuchadnezzar is 
‘indicated as the decision of the “Watchers,” and 
the decree of the ‘“‘Holy Ones.’”’ From these 
passages is explained the mode of expression 

ere employed, in regard to which we may also re- 
soollect that tho LXX. render tho designation 


of the Messiah, Is. ix. 6, ("JYV"*N), according to 


the Cod. Alex. by zarip tov péAdovrog aiavor, 
Father of the coming age. For it is not a mere 
absolute futurity which is meant (Theodoret, Gc, 
Grot., Schulz), but the Messianic world (Calv.). 
And the order of the words, too, shows that the 
contrast is not between the future and the pre- 
ceding world (Camero, B1.), but, as indicated also 
by the absence of the Art. with ayy., between 
angelic existences and man, to which latter class 
the Messianic King sustains a relation entirely 
unlike that which he bears to the former. 

Ver. 6. But some one testified in a cer- 
tain place.—Here is not the commencement of 
a new section (Heinr.), but the adversative dé 
subjoins a contrast to the idea referred to and 
denied in the preceding clause, and over against 
that idea presents in a contrast indicated by its 
Scriptural citation, the real nature of the case. 
The indefiniteness of the form of citation (raf, 
somewhere), occurring also with Philo, (Carpr.), 
and with many Rabbins (Schéttg.), implies not 
that, as against the inscription which refers the 
Psalm to David, the author would ascribe it to 
some unknown person (Grot.), which would im- 
ply a critical habit not at this time existing; nor 
that, quoting from memory, he did not know the 
precise locality of the passage (Koppe, Schulz),— 
& supposition negatived partly by the verbal ex- 
actness of the citation, partly by the like mode 
of citing a passage entirely familiar, ch. iv. 4 
oo) ; nor that, regarding God or the Holy 

pirit as the proper Author of the passage, he 
was indifferent to its human writer (BL), m 
which case ry would hardly have been employed; 
but is probably a usage purely rhetorical (so the 
majority after Chrys.) For that God Himself is 
addressed in this well known passage (Ebr. ) is 
a matter on which no stress need be Jaid, since 
the author either might have made the Scripture 
the subject, or employed a passive construction. 

What is a man— all things under 
his feet. — The connection of the words 
in Ps. viii. 5-7 shows that man, as {*}3XN, 


in contrast with heaven and the shining 
stars which God has ordained, is conceived 
immediately in his frailty and earthly low- 
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liness, and it is purely arbitrary to introduce 
here,—whether into the original text, or the 
conception of our author (Kuin., Heinr,, Bohm., 
BL, Stein, Liin.),—the idea of the glory and 
dignity of man. We find rather the preceding 
words of the Psalm expressing the idea that God 
is not stumbled, so to speak, by this natural in- 
feriority of man, but displays His own glory in 
selecting from such an humble sphere His instru- 
ments of victory for the confusion of His ene- 
mies. After reminding us, ver. 2, that God, 
whose majesty is extolled above the heavens, has 
also a mighty name upon the earth, the Psalmist 
declares in ver. 8 that out of the mouth of chil- 
dren and sucklings He bas prepared to Him- 
self a power against His adversaries, to subdue 
the enemy, the seeker of vengeance.’ On this 
follows (ver. 4) the wondering gaze at the hea- 
vens, the work of the fingers of God, and then, 
ver. 5, the contrasted reference to the twofold 
nature of man, appearing, on the one hand, frail 
and impotent, as a mortal dweller on the earth, 
as a creature of dust, ‘and, on the other, not 
merely an object of loving care, but an insiru- 
snent, preferred before all creatures, for the exe- 
cution of the will of God. The subsequent de- 
lineations of the Psalm show that the reference 
is to that position of sovereignty which, accord- 
ing to the account of creation, man has received 
by virtue of his possession of the Divine image. 
Precisely for this reason it is added: ‘Thou 
hast made him to fall short but little of Deity.” 
Elohim without the Art. expresses abstractly 
the Divine in its super-terrestrial character,— 
nay, 1 Sam. xxviii. 13; Zech. xii. 19, the super- 
terrestrial in general, such as appertains to spi- 
rits. The Psalmist thus says, not that man is 
made almost equal to Jehovah, but that he has 
received almost a supra-terrestrial nature and 
position. Hence the LXX. in place of Elohim put 
xap' ayyédove. But the words of the text do not 
justify Calov, Vitr., Stier, Ebr., in taking not 
merely the Spayi r: of the Sept., but even the Heb. 


t) Yr: not, of degree, but, of time, in the sense, 


“‘Thou hast for a season let him fall short of 
Elohim, #. ¢., of the intercourse and presence of 
the world-ruling Deity in His glory, which the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, always enjoy.” 
Equally unwarranted is the assumption that this 
glory of man is a glory as yet merely promised 
by God, and that the hope of the Psalmist looks 
to its speedy realization. For the ‘falling 
short” or ‘‘lacking” is not transferred back to 
the past, nor the ‘crowning’ carried forward to 
the future; but the two are represented as con- 
temporaneous, and the description refers to 
man, not after the Fall, but in his primitive and 
normal condition. Precisely for these reasons 
can the words be applied to the Messiah, and 
the application made by our author, ver. 9, is 
facilitated by the expression, ‘‘Son of Man.” 
But it finds in this expression, neither its occa- 
sion nor its substantial reason, and the nature of 
the argument rather requires us here to regard 
the author as applying the parallel terms, ‘man’ 
and ‘Son of man,” to mankind in general (Bez., 
Storr, Ebr., Del.), than to assume in the origi- 
nal a direct reference of these words to Christ 
(BL, Liin.), and thus interpolate here the quite 
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differently applied train of thought which is 
found at 1 Cor. xv. 26 ff.* 

Ver. 8 For in subjecting to him all 
things he has left nothing.—The author 
proceeds to draw from the words of the Psalmist a 
conclusion which introduces the proof of the po- 
sition laid down in ver. 5. The subject of the 
verb is not the Psalmist, but God (iii. 15; viii. 
18), and avz@ refers not to the Son of man, 
either as appearing in Christ as a historical 
person (Calv., Gerb., Calov, Seb. Schmidt, 
Liin., ete.), or simply as ideally conceived, but to 
man as such, as immediate object of Ps. viii. 
(Bez., Grot., Schlicht, Ebr., Del.). But neither 
is it his purpose. to make good and justify the 
declaration of the Psalmist (Hofm.). This rests 
on the statement of Gen. i. 28 It is rather to 
justify the declaration of the author that God 
has not subjected to angels the future world of 
which we speak. This is done by an appeal to 
the infallible word of Scripture that God has 
subjected every thing to man: this declaration 
admits no exception. It cannot be objected to 
the legitimacy of this conclusion, that the 
Psalmist is speaking of the present, and our au- 
thor of the future world, and that he is thus un- 
warranted in including the oixovy. pé2A. in the 
category of the “all things.” With partial cor- 
rectness, Del. remarks, after Hofm.: The world, 
as collective aggregate of what is created, cvin- 
cides with the generic term, ‘all things,” and 
the present and future world are not two differ- 
ent things, comprehended under the 74 xdyrra, 
but they are the ra mdvre—the all things them- 
selves, only in two distinct and successive 
forms. Still I would rather lay the emphasis on 
the fact that ox. “éAA. denotes the Messianic 
world as that in which alone the Divine destina- 
tion of man to dominion over all things can have 
its accomplishment. By this, attention is at 
once directed partly to the present position of 
the human race, not yet corresponding with its 
destiny, and partly to that fulfilment of the Di- 
vine declaration which, through Jesus the Mes- 
sianic King, has been already commenced, and is 
pledged to an absolute completion. 

But now we see not as yet all things 
subjected to him.—The viv dé is not logtcal,— 
but as the case stands, tn fact, but directs our eyes 
to the earthly present, which shows the universe ag 
yet not in a condition answering to its destina- 
tion. By this the certain fulfilment of the di- 
vine declaration, is indeed held out in prospect 
for a more perfect future. But this asyect of 

(* By a failure to recognize this, the course of thought must 
be inextricably entangled. By referring the ‘him’ aiready in 
ver. 8 to Jesus, we are obliged, in order to extract avy ecnsv 
out of the passage, to make a false distinction between 
Jesus’ being already “crowned with glory and honcr,” as 
but a first step in his elevation, and an ultimate and more 
complete glorification. Such a distinction, we scarccly 
need say, is not in the author's mind at all. “Crowned with 
glory and honor” is repeated in ver. 9 as the exponent and 
representative of all the rege and dcminion expresred in 
the preceding verses; and the contrast is not between Jcsux 
now partially exalted in token of His futare complete exal- | 
tation, and that future complete exaltation, but between 
man, as such, not yet in himself exalted to his true 
original destination, and Jcaus, the representative Man, 
thus exalted in Himself, and as the Leader of the 
destinies of humanity. Thos by taking ‘man’ and ‘bim,’ 
through vv. 7, 8, in their natural sense, and then, when it 
appears that in this sense the language of the Psalm is not 
fally borne out, applying them to the God-Man, we make 
the connection and the.reasoning perfect —K.]. 
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the subject the author is not now unfolding. To 
assume (with Liin), a contrast between that 
which we now seo and that which we shall yet 
see, disturbs the connection, and is inconsistent 
with the following verse. The purpose of the 
author is to prove that the future or Messianic 
world—the world of redemption—that world 
which forms the proper subject of communica- 
tion between him and his readers—is as far as 
the original world, which began with creation, 
from being subjected to angelic beings. Hence 
he institutes a double contrast of that which we 
now do not see: primarily a contrast with the de- 
claration immadiately preceding [viz. the infer- 
ential statem2nt that God subjecting to man all 
things, has left nothing unsubjected to him]; 
and, seconily, a contrast with that which we 
now already ace [viz., Jesus glorified in advance, 
and for the sake of, humanity.] Even the dé in 
our passage should have awakened a suspicion 
against the common assumption that we have 
here an ojection to the declaration of the Psalm, 
or a limitation of our author's previous position 
inferentially derived from it. [Nwv» has here, 
with nearly all interpreters, the temporal signi- 
fication. While entirely coinciding with the au- 
thor’s general exposition, which cites the pas- 
sage from the Psalm in its primary literal accep- 
tation, and then draws out from it, by legitimate 
reasoning, its proper Messianio application, I yet 
incline strongly to the logical explanation of vin. 
The closing clause of ver. 8: ‘For in subject- 
ing to Him allthings, efc.,” is purely logical. It 
seems more natural that the next should com- 
mence with a logical particle, and it is precisely 
because the author (as Moll maintains above) is 
not yet contrasting the present with the future ; 
but an actual condition with an ideal condition, 
that I prefer to take viv in the purely logical 
sense, which is not inconsistent with the not 
yet, Oe possibly not at all) of the obzw, I 
would thus render, ‘“‘ But as it is, inno way,” or, 
‘‘But as it is, not yet do we see,” ete. Still, if 
we forbear to press the viv, its temporal accep- 
tation harmonizes nearly as well with the 
reasoning as the logical. I wish to add 
that the passage, rightly expounded, is a 
beautiful specimen of the author's skilful 
and profound manner of dealing with Scrip- 
ture; or, perhaps we should rather say, it 
is a striking example of a commentary by 
the Spirit of inspiration on a passage which the 
Spirit had indited.—K. ]. 

Ver. 9. But him who has been for a lit- 
tle humbled below the angels, Jesus, we 
behold—honor. The position and import of 
the word ‘Jesus,’ standing in close connection 
with the finite verb BAérouevy, and between the 
two Perf. Part. 7Aarr. and éoreg., of which the 
former has the Art. the latter not, present to us 
the historical Saviour as the person in whom the 
language of the Psalm has its fulfilment. The 
object is not a direct contrast between as yet 
unexalted humanity, and the already exalted 
Jesus, nor bet ween the humiliation and exaltation 
of the Messiah; but simply this, to declare that 
that Jesus who.was once, for a little, humbled 
below the angels, is well known as a person 
crowned on account of His suffering of death 
with glory and honor, and that to Him must 


be referred the words of the Psalm, because 
also now, % ¢., in the period of redemption 
and the time of the Messiah, these infallible 
words of the Psalm can apply to no other “man” 
and ‘‘Son of man” than Jesus. While Hor- 
MANN formerly (Weiss. II. 28) regarded rév parr. 
as predicate, Iycotv as obj. and éored. ag its ap- 
position, he now more correctly regards (Schriftb. 
I. 187) rov jAarr. as object., Inc. as in apposi- 
tion with it, and éoreg. as predicate. This con- 
struction is, on grammatical grounds, preferable 
to that adopted by Ebr. and Del., which makes 
"Inc. the proper object of BAér., and arr. its 
apposition, placed before it on purely rhetorical 
grounds.* True, Liin. goes too far in maintain- 
ing that ’Iy7c. is wholly unemphatic, and could 
even be dispensed with. But the emphasis lies 
certainly on the predicates formed from the 
words of the Psalm, which describe the two con- 
trasted conditions of the Lord, and hence inclose 
as it were between them the historical name of 
His person. The subjection of the world under 
man we as yet see not; but we see the man really 
characterized by the Psalm, viz: Jesus, in whose 
history we at the same time recognize the deeper 
significance of its words, and learn to give to 
the words, ‘‘ lowered a little below the angels” s 
new and profounder import. The Messianic 
application of Psalm viii. is made in a different 
way by Jesus Himself at Matt. xxi. 16, and 
again in still another way by Paul 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
In both cases, however, Jesus is regarded as the 
‘Lord,’ equal to God; and as such is also the 
doctrine of our author, we need not, by our anx- 
iety to retain the historical sense of the Bpayi ty, 
be misled into the rendering of Hofm., “ Him 
who was well-nigh equal to the angels.” The 
transition of the ray7b rc of degree into the 
Bpaxb re of time is all the more easy, from the 
factthat on the one hand the meaning of the phrase 
is in clasical Greek more commonly ¢ 

and that, on the other, the actual state of the 
case, man’s inferiority to angels, having its 
ground in his corporeal and mortal nature, is 
but transient, and limited to his earthly life; 
while for Jesus, this period of His life, being 
already completely finished, belongs now to the 
past. We are, in like manner, to reject Hof- 
mann’s reference of the words: ‘crowned with 
glory and honor,” to the furnishing out and en- 
dowing of Jesus at His entrance into the world, 
or to His designation and appointment as Sav- 
iour; also his idea thatthe ‘ suffering of death” 
refers to that suffering of death to which maa, 
instead of enjoying-his destined sovereignty, is 
subjected, and which, consequently, becomesthus 
the occasioning cause of the appointment of Jesas 
as Saviour. For Christ’s appointment as Sa- 
viour is indicated in the words, “lowered for 
some little below the angels,”’ while His “* crown- 


* (Hofmann’s first construction would be: Bat Jesns, hav- 
ing been, on accuunt of His suffering of death. cro ened with 

lory and honor, we behold as one who has been for a little 
Fambled below the angels, f. ewe behold this being te 
have been for a little, etc. The latter, and 
more correct construction is: ‘ But Him who been for 
a little humbled below the angels, vts., Jesus, we behold 
on account of His suffering of death [to have been and to be 
now] crowne t with glory and honor,’ and thus fulfilling in 
His own person that lan ofthe Psalm, which {n hamaz- 
ity proper is not fulfilled. tis construction is equally at 
tural, elegant and suited to the context.—K.}. - 
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ing” is constantly referred in the New Testa- 
ment to His heavenly reward, obtained after His 
successful and victorious life-conflict of suffer- 
ing and of faith; while again, His suffering of 
death appears as the ground and procuring cause 
of His glorification, (v.10; Phil. ii. 9).  Pre- 
cisely for this reason also we are to refer the d:a 
7) wav. Tov Vav., not (with Orig., Chrys., Theod., 
Aug., Bez., Calov, efe.,) to sAarr. but to gored. 
as is also indicated by its position in the sentence. 
That by the grace of God, on behalf of 
every man, he might taste of death.—The 
clause commencing with éxu¢ [in order that—= 
iva] and thence introducing not a mere result 
(Eras., Kuin., e¢e.) but purpose, cannot, from the 
nature of the thought, be connected directly with 
éoreg. [‘‘ crowned in order that’), nor from the 
structure of the sentence with 7Aarr., but must 
be regarded either as a pregnant exponent of 
xé0nua zov Savérov, (Thol., Liin.), or as belong- 
ing to the entire participial predicative clause 
th é., ‘crowned on account,” efe.]—(Del.) 
and thus assigning the reason why Jesus was 
exalted, not without the suffering of death, and 
even on account of it ; or, according to my view, 
as final object of the two-fold declaration re- 
specting Christ’s transfer into Hia two succes- 
sive states of humiliation and glorification. With 
this explanation accords best the reasoning of 
the following verse; and in the present final 
clause itself, the author’s main point is not to 
explain why Jesus has gone through suffering to 
glory (with which understanding Grot., Carpz., 
Storr, Bleek, efc., supply, from the preceding 
xd0nya, an explanatory 6 érafev) but to declare 
the object to be subserved alike by the incarna- 
tion of the First Born, and the exaltation of the 
Crucified One in the inseparable unity of the 
theanthropic person Jesus, viz. : the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose, that Jesus should, by the 
grace of God, for the benefit of every one, taste 
of death. There is no reason for laying the en- 
tire stress on trép ravréc, although the masc. 
sing. is employed with a designed emphasis. 
The weight of the thought is rather distributed 
nearly equally between the impressive closing 
words yeboyra: Savdtov, taste of death, the irép 
swavréc, which declares the universality of the 
purpose and merit of His death, accomplished 
by His entrance into glory, and the yéperi Seow 
which refers back the whole, for its efficient and 
originating cause, to the grace of God. (Weadd, 
in passing, that the yebovra: Savdrov taste of death 
refers neither to brevity of duration—simply 
‘* tasting,” (as Chrys., Primas., Braun, efe.,) nor 
to the bitterness of the death (Calov), nor to its 
reality (Beza, Bengel), but presupposes Jesus’ 
personal experience of the sufferipg of death 
and his incarnation). Even the reading ywpi¢ 
Pzeov would not necessarily require more than a 
secondary stress to be laid upon imip ravréc. 
This would be the most natural, as also would the 
neuter rendering of zavrdc (every thing), only in case 
we take the thought to be that Jesus suffered death 
for all existences, with the single exception of God 
(Orig., Theodor., Ebr.), contrary to ver. 16; or, 
in order, with the exception of God, to gain and 
eubjugate every thing to Himself (Beng., Chrys., 
Fr. Schmidt); the thought in this case being 
parallel to that Eph. i. 10, and the form of ex- 
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pression to 1 Cor. xv. 27. Other interpreters 
take the words yupic Seod as an independent 
characterization, either of the subject of the 
clause [Christ separately from God], or of the 
verb [taste of death apart from God]. The for- 
mer is advocated by Theod. Mops. and his pupil 
Nestorius, by Ambros., Fulgent., and Colomesius, 
(068, sacr. 603), who thus made Christ to have 
died in His humanity, without participation of 
His divinity: the latter, with a reference to Matt. 
xxvii. 46, by Paut., and Baumoarr., (Sach. I. 
359, and in the Sermon: “ How the sight of 
Jesus, amidst the woes of life, suffices for our 
blessedness, Brunsw. 1856). Hors., who for- 
merly explained thus (Weiss. I. 92): ‘Jesus 
has tasted death, ywpic Jeot, by surrendering to 
death a life (commencing in time), separated 
from God,’’ has abandoned both the interpreta 
tion and the reading on which it was based. The 
dispute regarding its genuineness is ancient. For 
while Orig. (at John i. 1) declares that he had 
found the reading yépere only év rice avtezpdgatc, 
JeERomMB (ad Gal. i. 2) has, in like manner, found 
absque Deo only tn quibusdam exemplaribus. 

Ver. 10. For it became him—perfect 
through sufferings,—it seems, at first view, 
more natural to find the stress of the thought in 
dia raOnudrov (Liin., Del.) than in redAecéoaz 
(Thol.), by which da wa@nydruy is reduced toa 
mere secondary and incidental place. In the 
former case, the way so offensive to the Jews, 
which leads the Messiah to glory through suffer- 
ing and death, is here justified as entirely worthy 
of God. In the other case, we should have the 
thought expressed that it was indispensable that 
He should be glorified Himself, who became to 
others the author of salvation. But the connec- 
tion demands an equal emphasis upon both 
points, to which also corresponds the two-fold 
description of God as the Being by whom and for 
whom are all things. God—not Christ, os (Prim., 
Hunn., Dorsch., Cram., efc.)—is designated as 
the final cause (for whom), and the tnstrumental 
cause (by or through whom) of all, in order, at 
the same time, to remind the reader that alike 
the redeiworc, perfecting, which is the end, and the 
radfpara, sufferings, which are the means, stand 
respectively in corresponding relation to those 
respective aspects of God’s being and agency. 
The perfecting (reAecotv) embraces at once the 
outward and the inward, the formal and the spi- 
ritual elements of perfecting, ch. ix. 9, the bring- 
ing the person to the goal by the complete reali- 
zation and fulfilment of his entire destiny (Thol.), 
so that the reaching of the highest outward goal 
is the consequence of internal moral perfection 
(Camero, de W.). For the perfect (réAecov) stands 
in contrast alike with the tneipient, the imperfect, 
and the unrealized (Késtl.). Liin. takes the idea 
too restrictedly as identical with 06g. xat rep. 
éored. 

Pe leading many sons—perfect through 
sufferings.—We might be inclined to refer the 
participial clause, ‘‘leading many sons,”’ efc., to 
Jesus, as in apposition with ‘‘Leader of their 
salvation,” (Gpxy7ydv ti¢ owrnpiac), but placed 
emphatically before it as in ver. 9 (so Primas., 
Erasm., Este, Ebr., Win.). And to this neither . 
the absence of the Art. before ayayévTa (Béhm., 
Bl.), nor the expression viobs, sons (Liin.), consti- 
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tutes any objection. For as to the former, the 
participial clause is only made by the failure of 
the Art., subordinate to its noun [the Leader, as 
one who led] instead of being codrdinated with it 
as in case of the employment of the Art. [the 
Leader who led]; and as to the latter we might 
say that while those brought to glory are indeed 
brethren of Christ, yet here they are mentioned 
not, in their relation to Him, as brethren, but in 
their relation to God as sons, especially as God is 
the subject of the entire sentence. But the word 
apynyéc (xii. 2; Acts iii. 15; v. 81) needs no ex- 
planatory apposition (Liin.). It is an abridged 
form of dpyeyétnc, with which Philo designates 
the first Adam, and it denotes him who, at the 
head of a company, goes in advance of*them, 
and leads them toa like goal; it thus passes 
over into the sense of author, originator, and be- 
comes==airwre (Bl. IL. 1, p. 802). The goal is 
here ‘salvation’ (owrypia), to which ‘glory’ 
(dé£a) in the participial clause is entirely equi- 
valent. We refer, therefore (with Chrys., Luth., 
Calov, and most intpp.), this participial clause 
more fittingly to God, of whom then the same is 
said, as the expression, ‘‘Leader of their salva- 
tion,” declares in reference to Christ. He is 
author of salvation for a great number of chil- 
dren, who are styled ‘many,’ not in the sense of 
‘all,’ (Seb. Schmidt), and not in antithesis to all, 
but in contrast to ‘few,’ and in relation to ‘the 
One’ (Del.). The irregular Acc. ayayérra (for 
Dat. ayayovr:) cannot be urged (as by Carpz., 
Mich., ete.) against this construction; for tho 
Accus. is the natural case for the subject of the 
Inf., whence also transitions into it are frequent 
in spite of a preceding Dat. (Kitan., Gr. II., 846; 
Berna. Synt., 867; Burra. Gr. N. Test., 1859, p. 
262). 
The Aor. Part. (ayayévra) was formerly com- 
monly taken in the sense of the Pluperf., and was 
applied, if it was referred to God as subject, to the 
saints of the Old Test., as Hofm. even still says 
(II., 1, 89): ‘‘The God who has led many sons to 
glory, a Moses to the prophetic, an Aaron to the 
high-priestly, a David to the royal dignity, must 
render this Son, to whom He had given as His 
distinguishing vocation, the realization of that 
destiny of humanity which is set forth in Ps. 
viii., perfect through suffering.” If, on the con- 
trary, the Part. were referred to Christ, then they 
were applied (as still by Win. Gr. Ed. 6) to the 
men already saved through the pereonal instruc- 
tions of Jesus. But it is alike inadmissible to 
weaken the idea of dé&a, glory, hitherto used of 
Christ’s heavenly glorification, into the lower 
conception of an earthly, prophetic, priestly, or 
kingly dignity, and to make the teachings of Jesus, 
exclusively of His glorious exaltation acquired 
by sufferings, the cause of salvation. All more 
recent investigations, however, show that the re- 
stricting of the Aor. Part. to the past—a restric- 
tion already previously abandoned in reference 
to the Infin.—is inadmissible. The future signi- 
fication which many expositors, as even Grotius 
and Bleek, following Erasmus, give to the parti- 
ciple, is certainly unwarrantable. And to refer 
it again (with Grot., Limb., Schlicht.), to the 
eternal purpose and decree of God, though jus- 
tified by Kuinoel on the ground of an utterly 


erroneous canon of the earlier Rhetoricians, that 


the Aor. can be used de conatu, is, of course, to 
be rejected. ‘‘Customary” action may, indeed, 
be denoted by the Aor., but we are forbidden to 
assume such a use here, by the fact that we are 
required by the term apynydéc to restrict the 
‘‘Sons” spoken of to the New Testament times, 
excluding those of the Old, [I would add, that 
there is no such use of the Aor. Participle to do- 
note customary action, as would, in any case, 
justify the construction here supposed.—K.]. 
This difficulty is evaded by Tholuck’s assump- 
tion, that, here, without respect to relations of 
time, the Part. expresses the simple wey and 
manner of the perfection, claiming that the Aor. 
connected with the finite verb, may express that 
which is contemporaneous with the finite verb, 
whether mention of this be present or future. 
To this Liin. objects, that while the Aor. Infin. 
may be thus used irrespectively of time, this 
usage does not extend to the Part., and that 
ayayovra cannot express the way and manner of 
the reAeccoa:—the perfecting—inasmuch as the 
personal objects of the two verbs are different, 
ayayévra having for its object wots, sons, and 
redec@oat, the Captain, ror apxyyév. The former 
remark, however, does not touch the examples 
adduced by Tholuck; and the latter appears to 
rest on @ misapprehension. For the “ perfect- 
ing” of Jesus, as ‘ Leader of salvation,’ has been 
historically accomplished in His person tr 20 
other way and manner than by having had person- 
ally His career and course of life iz @ communion 
and fellowship of men believing on Him, and 
transformed by Him into children of God, who, 
after His manner and type, were led to glery— 
(& manner and type which Jac., Cappell. and 
Grot. restrict too exclusively to sufferings). To 
this also comes substantially the explanatien of 
Lin. himself, viz., that from the stand-point of 
the writer, the participial clause stands in causal 
relation to the main proposition, and that the 
Aor. Part. is justified by the fact that in reality 
God, from the moment Christ came upon earth 
as Redeemer, and found faith existing, led to 
glory, that is, put upon the way to glory, those 
who had become believers in Him. 

[The knot of the difficulty of the Aor. Part. 
ayayévrr is ecarcely yet untied. That it may 
grammatically be equally well referred cither to 
God, or to the ‘ Leader of salvation,’ Christ, seems 
unquestionable; and in either construction it 
makes nearly equally good sense, and is liable 
substantially to the same difficulties. Granting 
it, however (as with most, I, on the whole, pre- 
fer), to be connected with God (to which, as 
Moll justly remarks, and for the reason which 
he assigns, the Acc. case of the Part. constitutes 
no objection), it still remains a question why, 
and in precisely what sense, the Aor. Part. is 
used. That, like the Inf., it can be used without 
specific reference to past time, and that, in a 
certain sense, it takes its time from its accompe- 
nying finite verh, is unquestionable. It usually 
thus either denotes an act actually, or ideally and 
logically separable from that expressed by the 
finite verb, and conceived as logically prior te it, 
or, as remarked by Thol., expresses its way and 
manner. Thus to give examples of its several uses: 

1. Of its frequent use as applied to past time: 
‘God, after speaking (AaAjoac) to the Fathers, 
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‘Opening (avoifayrec) their 


spoke to us,’ efe. 
They opened their 


treasures, they presented.” 
treasures and presented. 

2. Of contemporaneous action actually dis- 
tinct: ‘‘On seeing (idévrec) the star, they re- 
joiced.”” They saw the star before they could 
rejoice, and yet they rejoiced as soon as they 
saw the star. Logically, the seeing preceded 
the rejoicing: chronologically they were simul- 
taneous. 

8. A still stronger case of the merely logical 
separation: “Answering (aoxp:3eic) he said 
he answered and said. The ‘answering’ and 
‘saying’ are absolutely and completely one and 
the same act, but the mind views it under two 
distinct aspects, and of these the ‘answering’ 
is logically anterior to the ‘saying.’ So ‘Jesus 
crying with a loud voice, said, Father,” efc., 
here, as in the preceding, tho distinction of time 
is purely logical, the ‘crying’ and ‘saying’ 
being two aspects of the same act. | 

4. These latter examples often run into way and 
manner: ‘‘Answering, he said’’==‘‘he answered 
and said,’ or nearly—he said in the way of an- 
swering. IIiav ¢éppyaxov arxédaver, ‘he drank poi- 
son and died,’ or here more exactly, ‘‘he died of 
drinking poison.” «Plato does not mean to say 
( Phed. 1.) ‘after drinking poison he died,” but 
‘¢he drank poison and died,” or better, ‘‘he died 
by drinking poison.” Hence the Aor. Part. 
sometimes denotes almost or quite purely, ‘way 
and manner.’ 

5. We may remark, that the Aor. Part. may 
be employed to denote an idea that is strictly 
subordinate to that of the accompanying verb, or 
really codrdinate with it, and of equal, or even 
superior importance. Thus, ‘He directed me 
coming (A0évra) to inform him,’ might be either, 
‘he directed me after coming, to inform him,’ or 
‘to come and inform him;’ and only the connection 
can show whether the act expressed by the Part. 
is included in the command, or only presupposed 
by it. Thus “He commanded him, arising, 
(eyep8évra) to take the child and flee,” might be 
either “‘on or after arising, to take the child and 
flee,’’ or to arise and take, ete. The connection 
only can positively determine. 

In view of the above, the natural renderings of 
the Aor. Part. here would be: 1. (with Hofm.). 
It became hin, etec., ‘after leading many sons to 
glory,’’ which, however, is nearly impossible as 
to the thought, even after rejecting Hofmann’s 
absurd reference of it to Christ’s Old Testament 
predecessors, and referring it, as we might pos- 
sibly do, to all the righteous whom God had for- 
merly led to glory. One grand objection to this 
is, that the Old Testament saints had not as yet 
been led to glory (ch. xii. 39, 40). Or 2. It be- 
came him “‘ by leading many sons to glory,” with 
Thol. making the Part. express the way and 
manner. To this, however, Liinemann’s objec- 
tion is valid, that then the Part. and the verb 
ought to have the same personal object, as it 
seoms difficult to see how God could perfect 
Jesus, one being, by leading many sons, other 
beings, to glory, unless we reply with Moll that 
the career of our Lord was 60 intimately blended 
with the life of His people, that His perfection 
was really accomplished in the process—not ex- 
elusively of suffering—by which they were 
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brought to glory. This answer is ingenious, but 
hardly satisfactory. Or 8. Taking the Part. not 
a8 expressing a subordinate, but a coérdinate or 
principal idea: It became him ¢o lead many eons, 
etc., and to make: which, however, it must be 
confessed, hardly seems to be the writer’s idea. 
To render the Part. as future, being about to lead, 
or for the purpose of leading (dforta or ox agorra), 
or as present while leading (dyovra), is out of the 
question. It is, indeed, pousible to render it ‘as 
leading’ absolutely,==‘ as one who led;’ and this 
perhaps, all things considered, is the best mode of 
constructing it. But this is harsh, and I know 
of no strictly parallel examples in Greek prose. 
Exceptional constructions in the poets are hardly 
worth the citing, even if they can be found. 
Were there even any slight external authority 
for dyovra or afovra, on internal grounds I should 
hardly hesitate to adopt it. The rendering 
of the Eng. vers., ‘in bringing many cons,’ e/c., 
would naturally require év r@ ayev, or at the 
least, the Pres. Part., dyovra.—K. }. 

Ver. 11. For both he that sanctifieth 
and they—are all from one.—Having desig- 
nated Jesus as the ‘Son of God,’ the author 
now justifies his application of the same term to 
those who believe in Him. Not barely the One, 
but also the others Sep not merely the 
Sanctified (Peirce, Beng.), but they together 
with the Sanctifier, #. ¢., with Jesus Christ (ix. 
13; xiii. 12), are from One. ‘From one” (é& 
évéc) expresses not likeness of nature and cha- 
racter (¢jusdem nature et conditionis spiritualts, 
Calv.,Camero), but simply community of origin; 
and this not ez communi massa (J. Cappel, Akers- 
loot); not ‘‘from one seed, or blood, or stock,” 
(€& évé¢ scil. omppatoc, or aiparoc, or yérevg, a8 
Carpz., Abresch, efc.); nor from Adam (Erasm., 
Bez., Este, efc.), but from God. For the Jan- 
guage relates not to that relationship subse- 
quently adverted ‘to ver. 14, by joint participa- 
tion tn humanity, but to spiritual brotherhood 
with Christ, a brotherhood founded in that 
translation from the darkness of a life estranged 
from God into a union with Him as the perfectly 
pure and absolute and essential light, which 
Christ, as the Sanctifier, has wrought for us as 
the sanctified. This is effected, as is subse- 
quently shown, by the high-priestly work, which 
Jesus Christ, as eternal Priestly King, accom- 
plishes in heaven. For by ay:dfe our Epistle 
denotes the accomplishment of the actual com- 
mencement of the true fellowship of individuals 
with God, in the Covenant relatien which God 
Himeelf has instituted, on the basis of the expia- 
tion wrought by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and in virtue of the purification obtained through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, under the point of 
view of dedication to a Divine relationship, ch. ix. 
18f.; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12. This expression 
also has its origin in the terminology of the Old 
Testament, but has within the sphere of New 
Testament fulfilment and realization, a more 
than merely nominal and ritual significance. 
The Pres. Part. may stand without reference to 
distinction of time, in the sense of substantives 
(Winer), [that is, any Participle may, with the 
Article, be employed in the sense of a concrete 
substantive, as the Infinitive with the Art. is 
employed in the sense of the abstract (rd dy.a- 
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Ceofat, the being sanctified: 6 yyracpévoc, he who has 
been sanctified), while the Pres. tense denotes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, that which is 
going on at the time specified by the principal 
verb, or that which from time to time or habitu- 
ally takes place. Thus oj dy:aléuevoe may de- 
note ‘‘those who are being sanctified, or are in 
process of sanctification,” or, ‘those who, from 
time to time, are sanctified,” ¢. e., the successive 
classes of the sanctified.—K.]. It is a charac- 
teristic of Christ to exercise this ministry: of us 
to receive its influence and efficient power. 
Thus we are ‘from God’ (John viii. 47; 1 John 
iv. 6), and the language can be applied to Jesus, 
as here the subject is the Saviour’s earthly and 
historical relation to God. Hence we need not 
find the ‘Father’ in Abraham (Drus., Peirce, 
Beng.), nor again refer to God as creative 
(Chrys. and the Fathers), but as spiritual Fa- 
ther (Grot., Limb., eéc.). And thus, under this 
connection, we need not take the words as de- 
noting a properly universal relation paveeh re- 
stricted in its application to Christ and Christians 
by a reference to the O. T. priesthood (Schlicht., 
Gerh., efc.). They refer directly to Christ and 
Christians. 

For which reason he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren.—In accordance with the 
character of the Epistle, the author appeals not 
to the words of Jesus Himself regarding this his 
fraternal relation, but regards it as belonging 
essentially to the fulfilment of the Messiah’s vo- 
cation; and hence, as so typified in the O. Test., 
that alike David the Theocratic Ruler, and 
Isaiah the prophetic Servant of Jehovah, recog- 
nize, feel, and express this their relation in the 
Church, and embrace in a unity with themselves 
those who otherwise are subordinated to them, 
and dependent upon them. In subjoining, there- 
fore, his proof passages, the writer adds: ‘for 
which cause he is not ashamed,” an expression 
which points on the one hand to the distinction 
between Christ’s Sonship and that of believers 
(Chrys., Theod.); and on the other, to his sin- 
cere and hearty condescension to this fellowship, 
in proof of which are now given three citations 
from the Scripture. 

Ver. 12. Saying, I will declare, etc.—The 
first passage is from Ps. xxii. 28, according to the 
LXX., except that arayyedd is substituted for 
diny;oouat. David, amidst the sore distress of 
his flight from before Saul, reposes in faith, as 
one whom Samuel had anointed, upon the pro- 
mise made to him of the throne, and declares, in 
the mics‘ of affliction, not merely this assurance 
of deliverance and exaltation, but also his de- 
termination to declare on this account to his 
brethren in the congregation, to the seed of 
Jacob, to them that fear Jehovah, the name, the 
grace, the help of the Lord, and summon them 
to join him in praising God. We need assume 
neither that Christ speaks in David, nor that the 
Psalmist has transferred himself into the person 
of Christ. Nor need we interpose the ideal or 
abstract righteous person (Heng. ) in order to jus- 
tify the Messianic application of this Psalm. We 
can conceive it as purely typical (Hofm.), or, 
regarding the prophecy of history as here united 


The second passage is found three times in the 
form meroduc éoouat Ex’ av7G@—I will put my 
trust in him,—so that the author has merely 
reversed the order of the first two words, and pre- 
fixed an emphatic yd. The passage Is. xii. 2, 
cannot possibly be referred to; while that 2 
Sam. xxii. 8 is intrinsically suitable. Still we 
are not necessarily forced to this from the fact 
that a xa? rdéAv separates it from the third (Is. 
viii, 17) as well as from the first (Ebr.). Rather 
we may more naturally refer it to Is. viii. 17, 
because the immediately following veree in Isaiah 
is employed as the third citation, and the sepa- 
ration of the two verses springs not from the 
author’s wish to accumulate proofs (Lin.), but 
from the two passages presenting the relation in 
question under two different aspects (Del.); first, 
that the speaker associates himself with his bre- 
thren in a common attitude of spirit toward 
God, viz., that of confidential trust, which be 
longs properly to all the children of God; sec- 
ondly, that he embraces in one himself and the 
children that God has given him. Of course 
these two passages refer but typically to Jesus; 
but this typical view is entirely legitimate. For 
Isaiah, whose very name points to the Saviour, 
not merely prophesies with prophetic tords, but 
has also begotten children who are partly 
pledges for the salvation of Jehovah, which is 
to come after affliction and through judgment, 
and partly, like him, point by their names sym- 
bolically to this relation, and by their position 
prefigure it. It is hence needless to assume (as © 
BL, Liin.) that the author has been led by the 
kai épel, introduced by the LXX. before Is. viii 
17, to suppose that the Messiah is the speaker, 
in that these words appeared to point to sn- 
other subject than the prophet, who, in the whole 
section, has spoken in the first person, and also 
to another subject than God, since the latter is 
in the éx’ avr¢ named as He in whom the speaker 
puts his trust. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


‘1. Angels may, indeed, sometimes be con- 
ceived as guardian spirits of individual men, 
and as heads of entire nations, and are also 
designated in Scripture as dominions, principe 
lities, and powers, which in themselves, agaiz, 
have distinctions of position, of power, and of 
rank. But a dominion over the world is never 
ascribed to them, neither over the world of crea- 
tion, nor over that of redemption. It is, for this 
reason, folly to invoke them as helpers of our need, 
or to expect from them any saving intercession. 

2. The destination of man to the dominion of 
the world, has the possibility of its realization 
in his possession of the divine tmage. Hence, under 
the dominion of sin, the actual condition of man 
cannot correspond to his Divine destination. 
But on account of man’s susceptibility of re- 
demption, and in reference to his future re 
demption, the attainment of this destination 
becomes the goal of history, and is an essential 
part of the Divine promiees. 

3. The attainment of this destination of our 
race, can be reached by individuals only on the 


with verbal aie we may regard it as typi- | ground of redemption, and that, too, in that sew 
Del.). 


world, which, in its hidden ground and germ, is 
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already present; but in its glorified form of 
manifestation, is still in the future. It is linked 
completely, and in all respects, with the media- 
tion of Christ as the Redeemer. But those who, 
through Him, have become children of God, will, 
by virtue of their birthright, enter into the pos- 
session of the promised land (Matth. v. 5), and 
of the world (Kom. iv. 18), and sitting with Him 
upon the throne of His glory (Matth. xix. 28), 
and on the seat of His Father (Rev. iii. 21, v. 10) 
will reign with Him as priestly kings (Rom. v. 17; 
2 Tim. ii. 12), and as His saints will judge the 
world (1 Cor. vi. 2), and the angels (ver. 8). 

4. That which for humanity is still in the 
future, we see in the person of Jesus Christ already 
realized. In Him the destiny of man is attained, 
so that in Him, idea and realization are united. 
An ancient voice from the synagogue (with Dzz., 
p. 69, from BigsExTHAL’s Rabb. Comm., 1857, p. 
1) says: ‘‘The mystery of Adam is the mystery of 


the Messiah; Adam is the anagram of Oo: 
=, rep. And the midrash at Ps. civ. 1: 
«God lent to Moses “j)jJ, and to Joshua 4f 


in that he purposed yet, in accordance with Ps, 
xxi. 6, to lend both to King Messiah.” 

5. But precisely for this reason has also the 
history of Jesus an inestimable value. We have 
in it no mythological presentation of religious 
ideas, no symbolical expression of general rela- 
tions, no moral portraiture of the ideal man, as 
a postulate of reason and of conscience; but, 
however wide-reaching may be this history, and 
flexible and various in its applications, it is yet 
in ita being matter of fact that it has its true sig- 
nificance and importance. For the peculiarity 
of the Christian faith is not the tdea of commu- 
nion with God, and the idea of a salvation fur- 
nished by the theanthropic personalities and ar- 
rangements. This is rather a characteristic of all 
religious faith. The distinguishing feature of 
the Christian faith is the certainty of the reali- 
gation of salvation, for eternal ages and for all 
believers, a realization accomplished in a single 
historical subject, in Jesus of Nazareth, and by 
the acts of His life. 

6. Although men, by the fact that they live in 
a body of fiesh and blood, hold for the time 
being a position subordinated to angels, as hea- 
venly spirits, yet it is precisely in this relation- 
ship with earthly creatures, above whom men 
are again, by their spiritual natures, specifically 
exalted, that there exists the possibility of man’s 
central position and of his history in his fall and 
redemption within the sphere of the universe. 
He is the creaturely, as Christ is the uncreated, 
head of the creation. 

7. The glorification of the body in the future 
world, whose type and pledge we behold, in the 
Son of man, crowned with glory and honor at 
the right hand of the Father, and the participa- 
tion of the whole thus glorified man, in the glory 
of the Lord, elevates him completely and forever 
above the angels. His subordination to these, is 
but “for alittle,” in respectalike of degree and (ime. 

8. Patient endurance in our present position, 
in which we as yet see not the fulfilment of our 
destiny, and of the promises relating to it, is 
rendered difficult to us by our sufferings, but is ren- 


dered easy by the participation and czample of 
Christ. Sufferings have been for Him no hin- 
derance, but rather the ground and means of 
His glorification; hence we are not to be dis- 
pleased at the sufferings which we ourselves ex- 
perience, and are to take no offence at the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, but in order rightly 
to understand and profit by them, are to have 
regard to their cause and their purpose. 

9. A remembrance of that crouning of Christ 
which has been achieved by sufferings, and the 
declaration of the gracivus purpose of God, in the 
death of Christ, viz., that Christ tasted death for 
us, Should, on the one hand, awaken our con- 
sciousness of guilt, on the other, strengthen our 
faith in the redemption already secured, and 
our hope of the glorification yet to be attained: ior 
alike Christ’s suffering and His coronation have 
sprung neither from accident, nor from sny na- 
tural necessity, nor from caprice, nor from out- 
ward compulsion; but bave taken place in free 
love, in willing obedience, according to God’s 
gracious purpose for the accomplishment of the 
true end and destination of the world. 

10. The final object of the world, is to reflect 
back the glory of God. It can fulfil this object 
only under the dominion of man who corres- 
ponds with his destination, ¢. ¢., who mirrors in 
himself the glory of God. In the attainment of 
this, his destination, man has been hindered by 
sin, but sin does not merely hinder his reaching 
the goal; it brings him into positive destruction. 
Thus for the accomplishment of the world’s des- 
tiny, a deliverer of the race becomes indispensa- 
ble, who has been Himself incorporated into it, 
as a member, yet whose life is of such a nature, 
that He can work vicariously, and by His own 
progress through suffering to glory, can become 
the author, pioneer, and captain of salvation, for 
the children whom God leads to glory. 

11. The birth and introduction of this indis- 
pensable Deliverer, is no result of mere natural 
development or product of the natural course of 
human affairs, but a work of Divine freedom and 
love, corresponding to the holy nature of the Eter- 
nal and Omnipotent One, who from everlasting to 
everlasting has, as to Himself and as to all things, 
absolute knowledge and control, and bas Him- 
self placed Himself, not merely in His glory, as 
the end, for the sake of which, but in His good- 
ness and might as the cause by means of which, al] 
beings are and exist. The means by which we, 
as redeemed ones are led to glory, correspond, 
therefore, alike to the ultimate end and the 
nature of Him who has both ordained the end, 
and arranged the means. 

12. The fellowship which Christ has with those 
who are led to glory, rests, in its ultimate 
ground, on their common origin from one and the 
same Father. They are all children of God, by 
virtue of their dirth from God. But this fellow- 
ship includes an essential diversity. Christ is 
the efernal Son of God, of like nature with the 
Father, and hence even in His state of humilia- 
tion, needs no regeneration of His nature from 
the corruption of sin, but only, by virtue of His 
true humanity, was susceptible and participant 
of perfection in the pathway of suffering. As the 
proper and peculiar (Zdtoc, Rom. viii. 82) Son of 
the Father He is in Himself dytog (holy).. But by 
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virtue of the perfection of His life in the flesh, 
He, as dyiaswv, sanctifer, imparts, by taking away 
sin and communicating His holy obedience (ch. 
ix. 13, 14; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12) this quality to 
those who by adoption and regeneration receive 
the Divine Sonship, and acknowledges expressly 
the common brotherhood which Ho has with 


them preéminently on the spiritual side. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To what shall we adhere, amidst the contra- 
dictions of our earthly life, and amidst the 
1. To the 
word of God, which announces to us the truth; 
2. to the grace of God, which works our salva- 
tion; 8. to the Son of God, who has become our 
brother.—Wherewith shall we comfort and sus- 
tain ourselves amidst the sufferings of time? 
1. With hope of the glory of the future world, 2, 
With faith in the certainty of our redemption in 
8. With the love of the children of 
Gjol —We shall triumph victoriously over all 
dangers which threaten us, if we—1l, keep in 
our eye our destination to that dominion over the 
tcorld which God has given us; 2, tread the 
pth to perfection which God has ordained and 
pointed out to us; 3, allow ourselves to be led 
with all the children of God tn following Jesus as 
the Captain of our salvation.—The greatness 
and power of the wondrous grace of God is most 
clearly discoverable by us: 1, in the preéminence 
to which in the creation He destined us above 


strifes and turmoil of the world? 


Christ Jesus. 


all creatures; 2, in the accomplishment of our 
redemption by the giving of His Son for us; 8, in 
leading the redeomed to sanctification, and toa 
perfected life in glory.—The Sonship which we 
possess with God is: 1, a tcork of grace which 
binds us to grateful acknowledgment of our un- 
worthiness, and the Divine compassion; 2, a state 
of salvation which summons us to abiding trust 
in the Lord; 8, a common brotherhood which stimu- 
lates to mutual love in our following after 
Christ.—Why it is needful and good in all cases 
to put confidence in God the Lord: 1, because 
He is the God through whom, as the Almighty, 
all things are: 2, in like manner, the God for 
whose sake all things are, for the manifestation 
of His glory; 8, and further, the God who, as 
the absolutely truthful One, certainly executes 
the utterances of His lips; 4, who, as the com- 
passionate One, stoops to His creatures in their 
necessities; 5, and as the Holy, Ever-living, Un- 
changeable God, in the only fitting way brings 
His purposes to accomplishment.—The way 
through suffering to glory is ordained for us of 
God: 1, on account of our sins, which hinder us in 
the promised attainment of our destiny: 2, by 
the grace of God, which will lead many children 
to glory; 8, after the pattern of Jesus Christ, who, 
as Captain of our salvation, was made perfect 
through sufferings.—From temporal sufferings 
spring eternal joys if they bring us: 1, under 
the guidance of God; 2, into the following of 
Christ; 8, into eternal glory. 

Starke :—Everything is subject to Christ, not 
only in this world, but also in the future. O that 
in true obedience of faith we may henceforth 
subject ourselves to Him, that we may not be 
obliged to bow to His chastisement as Judge! 


—Of the majesty and glory of Christ we must 
judge not according to our reason or sense, but 
solely according to the word of God; otherwise 
we shall go widely astray, 1 Cor. ii. 9.—The 
character of Christ’s Kingdom is not worldly, 
but invisible and spiritual. What wonder, 
then, that we cannot comprehend with our senses 
the character of His majestic Presence and Do- 
minion? John xviii. 86; Luke xvii. 20, 21.—As 
one portion of the prophecy regarding Christ is 
already fulfilled, viz., that He should be crowned 
with glory and honor, we need not doubt that 
the rest will alzo be fulfilled, and that all things 
wiil be brought perfectly beneath His feet.— 
The grace, love and compassion of God are the 
source of our entire salvation; but the love of 
the Father was also the love of the Son, Gal. ii. 
20. Observe that the expiatory death of Christ 
is to be for the benefit of all men, without ex- 
ception, and is to be applied to them under the 
condition of faith, 1 Tim. ii. 6.—Precious word! 
The Lord Christ has tasted death for us, that we 
might live before Him, Rom. v.10; Col. i. 22.— 
If God has taken this method with His Son, that 
He should be exalted by suffering, then must we 
also, through many tribulations, enter into eter- 
nal life, Acts xiv. 22; Christ is our ‘ breaker,” 
Mich. ii. 18.—Christ, the Captain of thy salva- 
tion, has been made perfect by sufferings; why, 
then, thou crcss-shunner, wilt thou not go a like 
way? 1 Pet. iv. 18.—Believers are indeed bre- 
thren of Christ, on account of His human na- 
ture, but actually to bear the title and that from 
love is a work of the grace which they do not 
deserve. For He, the Brother and Head, is of 
far greater glory than His members.—The 
haughtiness of man must be put to shame before 
the condescension of Christ, who acknowledges 
us as His brethren. How unreasonable in us 
not to bear the shame of the poverty, or sinful- 
ness, or impurity of our nearest friends, when 
Christ bears the shame of our sins!—Behold how 
men are honored even yet above the angels! 
Holy and glorious as are these latter, they are 
not brethren of the Son of God. Should it not 
arouse us to an humble, indeed, but still joyful 
praise of God, that we not only have Christ our 
Brother on the throne of the Divine Majesty, but 
are also ourselves with Him to be raised to the 
like royal dignity ?—Believers are brethren of 
Jesus and Sons of God. Whata consolation! 
How is it possible that they should ever be sor- 
rowful? Rom. viii. 17.—All men are delivered 
over to Christ for the attainment of salvation; 
but happy are they who also deliver up them- 
selves in the appropriation of it by the infiu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, John vi. 44—If Christ 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth is not ashamed to 
acknowledge us as His brethren, we also should 
be mindful with all diligence to maintain bro- 
therly love among ourselves, and to evince it by 
words and deeds.—The exclamation, ‘‘ Behold, 
I,” expresses: 1, that the Messiah exhibits Him- 
self as present, and, as with the finger, points to 
Himself: Behold, here am I! Is. xl. 5, 9; lii. 6, 


7; 2, that His appearance in the flesh would be 


wondrous and remarkable, Is. vii. 14; ix. 5; 1 
Tim. iii. 16; 8, His readiness and perfect will- 
ingness to speak, to do, and to suffer, that which 


had been laid upon Him, Is. L. 4,5; Ps. xli. 7-9; 
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4, that it was He to whom the eyes of all Israel 
were to look, nay, also the heathen, Is. xlv. 22. 
—If it is said of Christ that He reposes His con- 
fidence in God, He is not regarded in His cha- 
racter as God, but as having become man, and 
as executing His assumed work of redemption. 
And this confidence involves initself: 1, that the 
Messiah would exhibit Himself in a lowly, poor 
and unprotected condition; 2, that He would be 
in much suffering and danger from enemies; 38, 
that He would not at all times make use of His 
Divine power, but would surrender His life to 
the power of His Father; 4, that He would have 
abiding assurance of the Divine willingness to 
aid him.—It was in accordance with Divine: 1, 
love, that it should discover so effectual a means 
for the restoration of our lost bliss; 2, 
righteousness, that it should be such a means as 
should render satisfaction to righteousness it- 
self; 3, wisdom, that the love and righteonsness 
of God should, through this means, unitedly and 
in equal measure, distinguish themselves; 4, 
truth, in order that that which God in the Old 
Testament had promised at'so great cost, and 
had prefigured in so many types, should be ful- 
filled, and the Head should stand, in respect to 
suffering, in close communion with the mem- 
bers; 5, honor, that this might thereby be most 
gloriously promoted.—God has done every thing 
which He has done for the manifestation and 
glorifying of His name, and this with the most 
entire propriety; otherwise He who possesses 
perfectly in Himself all glory, would have, as it 
were, denied Himself. Thus must the honor of 
God be placed as the object in all things, Ps. 
exv. 1; Eph. i. 6, 6.—Believers under the Old 
Testament were equally with those in the New 
Testament, brethren of the Lord Jcsus, Matth. 
xii. 60. 

BeRLeNnBuBGceR Biste:—Future things we 
must hold fast by means of the past and pre- 
sent. But men spring away from them and sub- 
mit to no struggle. While they grasp after that 
- which glitters, and despise the unostentatious, 
they wage absolutely no conflict. Many would 
have only glory, and would only become Lords 
with their Messiah; therefore they have utterly 
lost Christ. They would have a king in Christ, 
but not a bleeding priest.—What to our corrupt 
eyes appears abominable, is ‘‘ becoming” in the 
eyes of God. This becomingness we should al- 
ways study; all other decorum, all that otherwise 
belongs to well being, or is reckoned as such, 
our art may well let pass.—Since we have lost 
our case by evil doing, it must be recovered by 
suffering. For this leads through ways of 
righteousness, and yet from the impulse of love. 
Hence comes it that such an arrangement ‘be- 
came him.’’—We cannot come directly to holi- 
ness without expiation, but wo all have equal 
right to both.—It is true that our humanity 
and Divinity constitute a pair totally unlike, 
yet this miserable unlikeness has awakened the 
compassion of God to undertake such a work on 
our behalf.—Had it depended on our judgment, 
nothing would have been accomplished in the 
work of redemption.—It is perhaps easily told 
how many elements faith has; but the thing it- 
self costs a struggle; man, however, would 
gladly triumph before the victory. 


Lavkentivus: — Divine truths in the Holy 
Scripture must also be experienced.—Christ’s 
state of humiliation lasted only for a little time. 
—To Christ in His human nature, all things are 
subjected.—Whom God makes righteous, He 
also makes glorious. Believers have one and 
the same Father with Christ. 

RamBacn :—Believers need no visible Head, 
but stand immediately under Christ, ch. xii. 9. 
—Christ was humbled a short time below the 
angels: 1, in that sometimes the service of the 
angels was withdrawn from Him, as otherwise 
they are required to worship and serve Him; 
2, in that He was exposed to the assaults of 
wicked angels; 38, in that He subjected [Himself 
to the law which was given by angels.—In the 
sufferings of Christ were disclosed the grace and 
righteousness of God. His grace foward us, in 
laying our sin and punishment upon His Son; 
His righteousness in Christ as the surety, Rom. 
iii. 25.—Had Christ been a mere man, he had had 
absolutely no cause to be ashamed of His fellow- 
creatures, even though He had been elevated to 
the highest honor, as also Joseph was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his brethren, Gen. xlv. 
4; in like manner, Moses, Acts vii. 22. 

STEINHOFER:—It is the mystery of the Divine 
good pleasure, that a man from our midst should 
be Lord on the throne of majesty, and have 
dominion over all things. Here none can ask, 
‘sWhy doest thou so?” Here none can inquire, 
Why is it so determined? Why has it been eo 
arranged, and accomplished, in Christ Jesus? 
But, instead, wo readily bow ourselves to the 
earth and adore. I mean that we honor the 
counsel of eternity; we are astonished at the 
riches of grace; it is our profoundest pleasure 
that such is the good pleasure of God; we kiss 
the Son; we rejoice in this our Lord.—The low- 
liness and condescension of our Redeemer, the 
great Son of God, puts us to shame, as often as 
we behold Him in this form; it inspires in us 
pangs of love, it melts our hearts like wax before 
Him.—The simple look of faith toward Jesus, 
best learns the great mystery of the eternal pur- 
pose of God for our salvation. With this we lcok 
upon His cross, we look upon His crown. Faith 
grasps both together.—The grounds and causes 
of this entire procedure, viz., that the Captain of 
salvation should be made perfect by death, are 
God’s perceptions of Divine fitness and pro- 
priety.—God takes His children out of the number 
of the most miserable sinners.—Blessedness and 
glory are the two things we are to receive from 
our Saviour and Lord.—Jesus legitimates among 
His people even the name of brotber, so that all 
worldly titles of honor readily yield to it.—It 
belongs to the office and work of Jesus, which is 
His highest joy and the delight of His heart, 1. 
that He gathers into a community the children 
of God, who have been ordained and presented 
to him by His Father; 2. that in His Church He 
announces and reveals the name of His Father; 
8. that He conducts and brings His people to 

lory.—The way of faith has been tried by the 

on of God Himself, inasmuch as Jesus is a noble 
and thoroughly experienced Prince and Leader 
on the way of faith; but the power of God is 
required that one maintain faith to the end. 

Haun:—If we can say with joy, Jesus is my 
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Lord! then we have a pass which we can and 
may exhibit in the whole realm of creation.—The 
path of suffering trod by Jesus, makes our own 
pleasant to us, and should repress our excessive 
murmuring against suffering.—From Jesus we 
are to learn the true spirit of suffering, and in 
like manner the value of suffering in the eyes of 
God, and with this, bethink ourselves of the 
brevity ofsuffering. We should have perpetually 
before our eyes, 1. the Divine sense of propriety 
and fitness; 2. the career Christ entered upon 
wholly for us; 8. the way of faith which Christ 
makes so honorable to us. 

Hitter:—The Church is a community that 
treads a difficult way, but on this way. is led by 
God; yet can enter upon it no otherwise than by 
blood, and by faith in one that was crucified.— 
The Church is a people that is forever preserved 
and saved by God. 

Rizqen:—From the love of the Father all 
further revelation of the kingdom of Christ, and 
hope therein, is to be derived.—Of all which the 
result has confirmed, we can say, We see! though 
we may not have it directly before our eyes.— 
As the Saviour, under suffering, solaced Himself 
by this, “It takes place according as it has been 
decreed and written ;’ as He, under the heaviest 
assaults of terror, subjected His most pressing 
demand, ‘Is it possible?” to the, ‘‘As thou 
wilt!” so still more, we, in reflection on His suf- 
fering, are to rest ourselves, in this good plea- 
sure of God, in these Divine proprietice which are 
founded in the prerogatives of God's majesty, 
and have an influence upon His entire kingdom. 
—The chief power by which the Lord Jesus 
endured under suffering, and looked forward to 
His perfection, was trust. His official burden, 
the weight of sin that was laid upon Him, the 
judgment of God, might press Him as they 
would; His confidence He never cast away. 

Hevupner:—The dignity of man was first 
brought to light by Revelation: it flows from 
Religion. Insignificant man becomes great by 
the grace of God. Toward no being has God so 
proved His grace as toward man, since for him 
He has given His Son.—Christianity knows no 
perfection except in union with God, and parti- 
cipation in His blessedness.—Christ has secured 
for God eternal praise, since the highest praise 
comes from ransomed souls.—The redemption 
which was completely brought about and inau- 
gurated by the death of Christ, could become 
universally known and rendered efficacious, only 
by His exaltation. In this was demonstrated 
and confirmed the complete validity of His re- 
demption. 

Stizr:—It was not the wrath of God, it was 
not condemnation that Jesus tasted, but death; 
and death, too, not on account of the wrath of 
God, but from the grace of God. Of short dura- 
tion was the mockery and the shame that at- 
tended Jesus’ suffering of death on our behalf; 
but eternal are the praise and the honor with 
which Ha is crowned.—Although Christ died for 
all, yet are not all saved by Him, but only the 
many sons who let Him draw and lead them. 

STE1nMEVER:—The fraternal relation sustained 
by the Lord to His believing ones: 1. how we 
have to unite this with His supreme and all-tran- 


scending dignity; 2. what an expression it should 
find in Christian life. 

Hepinaee :— Believers are indeed brethren of 
Christ, on account of His human nature; but 
actually to bear the title is a work of that grace 
of which they are undeserving. 

BAUMGARTEN (1856) :—How looking to Jesus 
suffices for our happiness amidst the unhappi- 
ness of life. 

Fricke :—Suffering and victory are so little 
antagonistic to each other that the same being 
who has suffered is styled the ‘Captain of sal- 
vation.” 

[Owgen:—The Lord Christ: 1. our head; 2. 
our only head, a. of vital influence, 5. of rule and 
government; 8. our immediate head.—If men for- 
get the true God, and then lift up their eyes unto, 
or fall into the contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, such is their glory, majesty, and excel- 
lency, that they will be driven and hurried unto 
the adoration and worship of them.—The as- 
sumption of our nature into personal union with 
the Son of God, was an act of mere free, sove- 
reign, unconceivable grace.—God is more glori- 
fied in the humiliation and exaltation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the salvation of mankind 
thereby, than in any of, or all the works of the 
first creation.—No love or grace will suit our 
condition but that which is incomprehensible. 
We find ourselves by experience to stand in need 
of more grace, goodness, love, and mercy, thaa 
we can look into, search to the bottom of, or fully 
understand.—Jesus Christ as Mediator of the New 
Covenant hath absolute and supreme authority 
given unto Him over all the works of God in hea- 
ven and on carth.—There is a double act of God's 
predestination; the first is His designation of 
soma unto grace, to be sons, Eph. i. 5; the other 
His appointment of those sons unto glory; both 
to be wrought and accomplished by Christ, the 
Captain of their salvation.—In bringing the elect 
unto glory, all the sovereign acts of power, wis- 
dom, love and grace exerted therein, are pecu- 
liarly assigned unto the Father, as all ministerial 
acts are unto the Son as Mediator; so that there 
is no reason why He may not be said, by the way 
of eminency, to be the aywyets, the leader or 
bringer of His sons unto glory.—As the obedience 
of Christ, which is our pattern, did incomparably 
exceed whatever we can attain unto; so the 
sufferings of Christ, which are our ezample, did 
incomparably exceed all that we shall be called 
unto.—Christ is gone before us through death, 
and is become the ‘first fruits of them that 
sleep.” And had Christ passed into heaven 
before He died, as did Enoch and Elijah, we bad 
wanted the greatest evidence of our future im- 
mortality.—The Lord Jesus, being consecrated 
and perfected through sufferings, hath conse- 
crated the way of suffering, for all that followed 
Him to pass through unto glory.—No end of the 
mediation of Christ is accomplished in them who 
are not sanctified and made holy.—A living head 
and dead members, a beautiful head and rotten 
members—how uncomely would it be! Such a 
monstrous body Christ will never own.—There 
is no one thing required of the sons of God that an 
unsanctified person can do: no one thing pro- 
mised them that he can enjoy]. 
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Vv. 


The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fitted to 
become a high-priest with God, for the redemption of mankind. 


Cuaprer II. 14-18. 


14 


Forasmuch then as the children are [joint] partakers of flesh and blood [of blood 


and flesh}', he also himself likewise [in a similar manner, rapazdyotwe] took part of 
[in] the same; that through death* he might destroy [bring to naught, render impo- 
15 tent, zatapy7jcy] him that had [hath] the power of death, that is, the devil; And 
deliver them, who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
16 For verily he took not on him the nature of angels [For it is not assuredly (vd yap oy 
zxov) angels whom he rescueth (éxayPdverar)]; but he took on him [he rescueth] 
17 the seed of Abraham. Wherefore [whence, ddev] in all things it behooved him to be 
made like [to be assimilated dpocw#7var] unto his brethren, that he might be [become 
yévqtac) a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, [in order] to 


18 make reconciliation [propitiation] for the sins of the people. 


or in that he himself 


kath suffered being tempted [o7, hath suffered by being himself tempted], he is able 


to succor them that are tempted. 


1 Ver. 14.—Instead of the common capxi¢s cai Siueroe, esh and blood, we are to read here, according to A. B.C. D. 


E. Uffenbach, Itala, Vulg. aiyzaros cai gapxds, as at Eph. vi. 


2 Ver. 14.—The Cod. Clarom. reads iva &a rov Oardrov Odvaroy narepin hots Tov 7) xpdrog xrA. [But the Odvaroy is 
an evident interpolation, probably the result of carelessness in copying.—K.}. 


(Ver. 14.—ewei ody, since, ¢ 


nasmuch, then.—xexocvwxynxer, have participated, and still 
the permanent condition, in contrast with the Aor. meréoxeyv, took part tn, 


rticipate, the perfect markin 
led tags a historical act.—#x eae: 


ciws, similarly, in like manner.—rov 1d xpdros ¢xovra, the one having=him who was having, who had, or, him who is hayv- 


ing, who has. It is better here to take the 
Aas, efc., the Potentate of Death. 


ciple as describing a general and abiding attribute of the devil, him who 


Ver. 15.—rovrovs soot. Eng. ver., them that. This rendering does not quite adequately represent the original, which 


fs-mthese, Leese 


«pice, under, 9 
row Gavdrov, liable to death ; Eng. ver. guilty of death. 
Ver. 16.—ov yap &yrov, for not sve doublless, wow, 


persons, as many as, describing mortals who, as a class, are victims of death.—rov ¢yv=rov Biov, but used 
here, doubtless, in sharper antithesis to Odvaros.—évoxor SovAcias, held under H 


ge. Matth. v. 22, evoxos ry 


, omoztous to, bonda 
Hable to the judgment. scarcely adequately rendered by in danger of. Matth. xxvi.66, évoxos 


perhaps, softening 8§—dayydAwr without art, as a class, 


bqrov, fe yous I suppose, 
and emphatic in its position before the verb—for not, indeed, is it angels whom he rescues, efc.—dmcAapuPdverat, not as Eng. 


ver., “to take on him the nature,” but “to lay hold x 
lay hold upon.” 


pon for succor, to rescue.” The former; once the prevailing rendering 
but it is now generally rejocted. Seo Moll’s note. "Ewi has reference not to “to 


the subject of the verb, but to its object, 


Ver. 17.—dpord, fo make like, lo assimilate; dposPqvat, to be made like, to be assimilated.—iva yévqras, that he 
might (strictly, may) become, not be, as so often in Eng. ver. 

Ver. 18.—May be very variously rendered, as “for being himself tempted in that wherein he hath suffered ;” or, 
*being tempted in that wherein he hath himsolf suffered,” etc. Moll renders, “For in how far he hath suffered as 
one that was himself tempted.” The renderiug of the Eng. ver. is, perhaps, as good as any. Seo note below.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. Since, therefore, the children 
have common share in flesh and blood.— 
Share, i. e., not with their ancestors (Volkmar), but 
with one another. The children (avdia) are those 
mentioned in the verse preceding, who- possess 
not merely a common spiritual nature from a 
like divine source, but, as real men, have-.a com- 
mon earthly nature, which, as is customary, is 
designated by its two leading sensuous constitu- 
ents—fiesh and blood ; the Slood, however, being 
first mentioned with a half latent reference, pro- 
bably, to the subsequently-mentioned atoning 
death of the Redeemer. The connectives, é7e? 
otv, however, show that the link of connection is 


by no means the mere word “children” (Hofm.); 
while, on the other hand, there is no ground for 
Liinemann’s assertion, springing from the false 
idea that vv. 11-18 are merely incidental, and 
that ver. 14 returns to the main thought in ver. 
10—that ody, while grammatically belonging to 
the protasis, ‘‘since the children,” efc., belongs, 
logically, te- the apodosis, ‘‘Ae himself took 

art,” etc, The clause with érei, rather, keep- 
ing before our eye the constant principle of natu- 
ral relationship (partaker of flesh and blood) car- 
ries us over from the typical relation, by no means 
incidentally touched, to the relation which exists in 
Christ; the ovv, showing that the thought is re- 
garded as inferential, inasmuch as it is a fact 
(the author would say), that the “children” — 
not children generally, but the children in quea- 
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tion—are not ideal forms, but actual men, it fol- 
lows that the tncarnation of the 8on of God, 
which renders Him susceptible of suffering, is 
the appropriate and essential means for attain- 
ing the divine purpose of transferring, by means 
of redemption, men, become subjects of bond- 
age, into a true filial relation to God. 

2. He also himself, in like manner, took 
part in the same.—The aor., perécxer, points 
to the assuming of human nature as a thing be- 
longing absolutely to the past, while the perf. 
kexotvovnxev indicates the permanent condition 
springing fromthe act of xorvwreiv (here having its 
regular classical construction with the Gen.) Ila- 
paxAnoiucg is certainly not a weakened duoluc ; for 
the author says, ver. 17, xard xdvra (Hofm., 
Del.); and he holds to no mere analogy of the 
life of Jesus to a real human life, or a general 
similarity in some individual points, generating 
a guasi kindred relation. His object is rather to 
assert the true and complete humanity of the Son 
of God. But the adv. is not, therefore, with 
de Wette, to be rendered ‘in like manner,” nor 
with Bleek, ‘‘in equal measure ;” but expresses 
at once the actual approximation, and yet the 
never-to-be-forgotten or overleaped distinction 
of Jesus Christ, from all other men, as at Rom. 
viii. 8; Phil. ii. 7. ‘O Adyog olove?d odpé yiveras. 
Orta. c. Cels., 1V., 15. 

That by means of death he might de- 
stroy him, efc.—The doing away of death in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, is matter of pro- 
phecy, Is. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. xii. 2, 8. 
Kpdrog rov Pavdrov is not the power of putting to 
death, which belongs to God alone. Nor is xpéro¢ 
to be taken absolutely, nor rov Yavdrov as Gen. 
Sub). (Ebr.) with the too artificial and far-fetched 
thought that the phrase refers to the tyrannical 
dominion of death (1 Cor. xv. 5, 6), which, by 
means of original sin, the devil has obtained 
and perpetually exercises, Wis. ii. 24; Rom. v. 
12. ‘He holds this dominion not as a Lord, but as 
an executioner” (QuENsTADT). The expression 
may, perhaps, with Thol., be explained from the 
author's blending the idea of Death and of Hades, 
both together personified as Rulers (Rev. i. 8, 
6; viii. 20, 14), and representing the devil at 
the same time as Lord of Hades, of whose keys 
the Redeemer has obtained possession (Rev. i. 
18). At all events the ‘‘devil” is not here iden- 
tical with the angel of death (who is not in 
Jewish Angelology confounded with Sammael), 
but he is the murderer of men, d:6puzoxrédvoc, 
from the beginning (John viii. 44), whose domi- 
nion stands in essential and causative connection 
with alldeath (Del.). ‘The eril/ of Satan is always 
unjust, his power never! for his will he has from 

shimself, his power from God.” (Grec. MAGN at 
Job1.11). Kaerapyeiv with the classics—to ren- 
der tmpotent, is employed by Paul for the com- 
plete putting down of hostile powers (1 Cor. xv. 
24), and specially of death (1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 
Tim. i. 10). The word occurs with Paul twenty- 
cight times, elsewhere in the New Testament 
only here and Luke xiii. 7. It stands Ezra iv. 
21, 23; v. 5; vi. 8, as rendering of the Aramean 


Y2- Substantial parallels in thought, are found 
Gen. iii. 15; Is. xxv. 8; 1 Jno. iii. 8. Gavdrov 


is not to be specialized by supplying atrot, his 
death. This would mar the thought which is 
correctly given by Paimasius: ‘Arma que fuer- 
unt tli quondam fortia adversus mundum, hoc est 
mors, per eam Christus illum percusstt, sicut David, 
abstracto gladio Goliz, in co caput tilius amputatit, 
in quo guondam victor tlle solebat fiert.” “It is 
death itself, and as such, which Jesus has made 
the means of annihilating the ruler of death. In 
the person of Jesus there has commenced a life 
of humanity, which triumphs over the deadly 
power of Satan, after this power had brought 
that life (a life of blood and flesh similar to ours), 
in which Jesus becomes subjected to it, into s 
death which has rather proved the death of death” 
(Horm., Schriftd., II., 1, p. 274). 

Ver. 15. And deliver those who—were 
subject to bondage.—The discussion proceeds 
now to designate the subjects of the incarnation 
and death of Christ. These great acts have re- 
ference not to beings exempt from death, but to 
beings who are held under bondage to the fear 
of death (Del.). It is mankind, as a class, stri- 
kingly characterized by this language, as distin- 
guished from angels or demons, that are the 
objects of redemption. The limtiation is expressed 
by the prefixed rotrovs, these, while the subjoined 
bc0t, as many as, whosoever, intimates that within 
the sphere of this limitation, the totality of the 
members of the class are included. Grammati- 
cally dovAetag might be constructed with déraAAééy, 
and 9638y with évoyot, as by Bohme and Abresch, 
inasmuch as évoyoc may be equally well com 
structed with the Dat. as with the Gen. But the 
position of the words is adverse to this construc- 
tion. [The rendering then would be, ‘and de 
liver those as many as, through their whole life, 
were held under the fear of death, from ben- 
dage.” This gives to awaA/4éi9 such a Gen. a8 
might very naturally follow it, instead of leaving 
it to stand absolutely; but on the other hand, 
Alf. following Bleek, remarks that éroyor with 
the Gen. has rather the force of a noun the sub- 
jects of; with the Dat. that of a participle, hable 
to, andthereforewould here be better conjoined 
with the dovdziac, ‘‘subjects of bondage,” than 
with the $63» dav.—On the whole, the ordinary 
construction seems preferable.—K.]. ‘‘ doc and 
dovAocg are interchangeable ideas (Rom. viii. 15), 
as fear of death, and consciousness of guilt; 
when the latter is removed, comes in childlike 
boldness (nappycia), and the state of bondage bas 
disappeared.” (THOL.). 


Ver. 16. For it is not assuredly angels 
whom he, efc.—The correct interpretation of 
EriAapB. trvog (==to lay hold of one in order to 
secure him for oneself, here, fo lay hold of tn eid, 
to succor), was, according to Thol., first expressed 
by Castellio in his translation, 1551, and stigma- 
tized by Beza as ezecranda audacia. The whole 
ancient Church, followed by Lrasm. and the Re- 
formers, in the 17 cent. the Reformed Moresius 
and the Luth. Scherzer, Calov, Seb. Schmidt 
and Chr. Wolf, explained it erroneously of the 
assumption of human nature; Camero defended 
the correct rendering in the most thorough maz- 
ner; the Socinians (except Socinus himself ) im- 
mediately accepted it; the Catholic Ribera 
(1606) chose rather to confess that he did not 
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understand Paul than reject the interpretation 
of so many Fathers, and even Rich. Simon cen- 
sured the admission of the change into the ver- 
sion of the Port Royal. Ebrard also overlooks 
the Pres. tense, and the d#zov (=‘I think,’ ‘I 
should suppose;’ or, ‘surely perhaps,’ ‘surely I 
suppose,’ Hart, Parttkellehre, I., p. 285), and 
thinks (as did formerly Hofm.) that the author 
appeals to the well-known fact that God entered 
not with angels into a gracious covenant rela- 
tion, but with the seed of Abraham. But the 
train of thought by no means suggests (as rov in 
ver. 6) any special passage of the Old Testament, 
although the erroneous nusquam of the Vulgate 
has been followed by Luther and many early ex- 
positors. Nor is the Present to be understood as 
pointing to an ever ready help of a general cha- 
racter, but to the aid which Christ renders in 
redemption, and which is as such perpetually 
existing. Bleek, de Wette and Liin. assume a 
discrepancy between this passage and Col. i. 20; 
but with no good reason. For the special and 
exclusive objects of redemption are men of flesh 
and blood, not purely spiritual beings; while 
among them the angels have no need, and the 
devil is incapable of redemption. The absence 
of the article shows that not individuals are spo- 
ken of, but classes. The expression ‘seed of 
Abraham,’ however, neither, on the one hand, 
contradicts Paul’s wider statement of the pur- 
pose of the Gospel (although, as de Wette justly 
remarks, Paul would not have thus expressed 
himself, and hence the language is not to be ex- 
plained purely from the nationality of the 
reader), nor, on the other, as we look at the 
terms rov Aaoi, of the people, ver. 17, and rév Aadv, 
the people, ch. xiii.12, are we at liberty to take 
the expression for a designation of mankind in 
its spiritual relation (as believers are called “the 
seed of Abraham’) as is maintained by Bengel, 
Bohme, Klee, Stier, Wieseler. The term rather 
proceeds upon and suggests the view, so familiar 
to the Hebrews, that the whole redemptive and 
religious history of humanity has its central 
point in the seed of Abraham. ‘‘As in the pur- 
pose of God respecting the sending of Christ, so 
in His purpose respecting salvation in Christ, 
and in respect of their relation to other nations, 
the Israelites have a certain priority, not to say, 
superiority. It is only because the moral con- 
ditions have remained unfulfilled by them, that 
salvation has been taken from them. But the 
compassion of God, which embraces all, will, 
therefore, yet again extend itself to them.” 
(Kiuae). Fricke gives too narrow an applica- 
tion of the words, when he explains them of the 
‘¢ Believers of all nations.” To make with Dav. 
Schulz, death, (6 Sdvaroc) subject of the verb: 
‘“‘for death lays not hold of angels,’’ makes an 
entirely different construction, grammatically, in- 
deed, admissible, but logically untenable, since 
ver. 17 stands closely connected with ver. 16, and 
Christ is the natural subject of ver. 17, as well as 
of vv. 14, 15 fares To this view, moreover, the 
term ‘seed of Abraham,’ is in no way adapted. 
Ebrard rightly remarks that ver. 17 so repeats 
the thought already expressed, that at the same 
time a new perspective opens, vz., a glance at 
the thought that Christ is not merely the most 
perfect organ of God’s revelation to man, not 
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merely a messenger of God elevated above all 
messengers and angels, even above the angel of 
Jehovah, but that he is at the same time the per- 
fect high-priestly representative of humanity in 
its relation to God. 

Ver. 17. Whence it behooved him in 
all things to be assimilated to his breth- 
ren.—The un-Pauline ddev (but frequent in our 
Epistle, and found also in Acts xxvi. 19), de- 
duces from the purpose of Christ’s incarnation 
given ver. 16, the obligation which that purpose 
involved: for GdecAev denotes the obligation 
springing from the object which was undertaken, as 
édec would have shown the necessity as matter 
of purpose and decree (Luke xxiv. 26), and ézperep 
as matter of intrinsic fitness and propriety(ver. 10). 
“Ovoww3#vaz in a kindred sense, Acts xiv. 11. Tho 
idea of likeness is emphasized by Liinemann. 

That he might become a merciful and 
faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
to God.—The order of the words seems to favor 
the rendering of Luta.: ‘that he might become 
compassionate and a faithful high-priest,”’ ete., fa- 
vored also by Grot., Bohm., Bl., de W., Stein, Thol., 
Liin. But the iva yévyra, that he might become, 
declares assuredly what Jesus, when thus assimi- 
lated to humanity, was to become, and in this 
connection the declaration that He was to become 
compassionate, might suggest the idea that Ho 
previously was not so. [Yet to this it might 
be replied that yiyvoua: implies frequently, 
not absolutely to become, but to prove ones-self, 
os Rom. ili. 4.—K.]. True, the author has 
hitherto emphasized rather the arrangement of 
God in the work of salvation, than the self-devo- 
tion of the Saviour; yet from the preceding it is 
still clear enough that the incarnation originated 
in compassion toward men exercised equally on 
the part of Him who submitted himself to it 
(Del.). Onthe contrary, the thought is entirely 
pertinent that the Incarnate One is, as such, to 
become @ high-priest, in whom the two characteristics 
essential to this calling, expressing His proper re- 
lation alike to man (‘compassionate’) and to 
God (‘faithful’) come forth into view in the actual 
conduct and experiences of His life. Bengel fol- 
lowed by Cram., Storr, Ebr., Hofm., Del., re- 
marks, in regard to the inversion of the words, 
that eAchpwv (the compassionate element having 
received sufficient prominence) recedes into the 
background, while the fatthful high-priest (wor. 
apxup.), with its two-fold conception, yet to be 
unfolded, takes the foreground of the picture. 
The adverbial phrase ra mpc rov Vedy, in things 
pertaining to God, belongs not merely to mrorde 
(Klee), or apyepet¢ (B1.), but qualifies the entire 
statement. Nor does ziordc denote reliableness, 
but, as shown ch. iii. 2, fidelity in the work He 
has undertaken. And utterly without ground is 
the statement of de Wette, that the idea of ap yte- 
pebc comes in abruptly, with nothing preceding 
to pave the way for it. For the mention of pu- 
rification from sin (i. 3), of sanctification (ii. 11), 
of saving mediation (ii. 16), of the death of Christ 
as a death on behalf of men (ii. 9), is a sufficient 
preparation,apart from the immediately follow- 
ing account of the functions to which he was 
appointed. 

To make expiation for the sins of the 
people.—In the classics iAdoxecdai riva appears. 
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only in the sense of propitiating some one, of 
which propitiation Deity or even men may be 
objects, but never inanimate things. But neither 
the LXX. nor the N. T. use the term of any pro- 
cess of rendering Jehovah graciously disposed; 
but employ it either of the independent gracious 
determination of God in which the Pass. and 
Mid. signification run into each other, or, disre- 
garding its reflex middle force, they apply it to 
one who performs an act, the object of which is 
sin, and the effect of which is that sin shall 
cease to awaken God’s wrath toward men. The 
LXX. construct iAdoxeo9a: with the Dat. of the 
person or thing for which propitiation is sought 
==propitium fieri; éfcAdox., on the contrary, fre- 
quently with the Acc., or, with wepi of the person 
to be atoned for=ezpiare. It is true that in regard 
to man’s relation to man we find éé:AdoxeoDa: rd 
apooundy tivoc, Gen. xxxiii. 20, and Suudy, Prov. 
xvi. 4. But no where, not even 2 Sam xxi. 8, 
does God or His wrath appear as object of 
é5cA., but sin, 1 Sam. iii. 14. Expiation inter- 

oses between wrath and sin, so that the latter 
is covered over, Num. xvii. 11 ff. Christ, then, 
is a propitiation for our sins (lAacyd¢ repli tr. du. 
quov, 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10), and appointed by 
God as our iAaorfpiov, Rom. iii. 25. As this ex- 
piation refers objectively to the sins of the 
whole world (1 John ii. 2), row Acct is employed 
under the point of view before designated. Del. 
misconceives the reference of the term in ex- 
plaining: ‘He officiates now as_high-priest 
amidst a ransomed Church, which, in the 0. T., 
is called the People, ¢. e., the people of God; and 
what, as propitiating high-priest, He accom- 
plishes, is designed to prevent the sin still ad- 

ering to His Church from marring the loving 
and gracious relation which has been once for 
all established.” 

Vex. 18. For in that he himself hath 
suffered, efc.—The language alludes not to the 
efficacy of the sufferings of Christ as rendering 
satisfaction to the Divine law, and thus as the 
meritorious ground of His Priesthood (Hofm.), 
but (with Del.), to the moral fitness which 
these sufferings gave Him for the office. 
And it is not barely in the circumstance 
that Christ has suffered, but in the relation 
of these sufferings to His personal charac- 
ter, as one who has been subjected to actual 
temptations, that we recognize His capacity to 
aid all who are from time to time exposed to 
temptations. (Observe the force of the Present 
Participle). he rendering, ‘‘Wherein,” or, 
‘¢jn the sphere in which” (Luth., Bl., Ebr., and 
others), restricts His power to the too narrow 
sphere of like circumstances, of suffering and 
temptation (Liin.). ’Ev q is to be resolved into 
éy rovty bri, in this thing that, on the ground that, 
tn so far as, or, since (BERNH. Synt., p. 211). 
[It may be doubted if év w ever mean’, strictly 
and in itself since, or because, but it undoubtedly 
may have the force of in this that=in the fact 
that, hence nearly=on the ground that. Thus it 
may be resolved either into wherein (in the sphere 
in which), or in that (on the ground that). There 
is, in fact, here, I think, but little difference; for 
the .rendering ‘wherein, in the sphere in 
which,” is in reality only apparently more re- 
stricted than the other. Because if the personal 


suffering of Christ is a necessary condition of 
His sympathizing succor, then the extent of His 
temptations and sufferings must be really the 
measure of His ability to render sympathy and 
succor; so that to say, ‘“‘wherein He hath suf. 
fered He is able,”’ and ‘‘é that He hath suffered 
He is able,” smount practically to the same 
thing. If He could not sympathise and succor 
only m that He had suffered, then He can syn- 
pathize and succor only wherein He has suffered. 
Aside from this, the passage may ‘be variously 
rendered. It may be resolved in several differ- 
ent ways, according as we take é ¢ as in that, or 
wherein, and according as we connect aizé with 
wénoviev, or etpaleic. The principal are 
these :— 
1. “In that (because) He hath Himself suf- 
fered, being tempted, He is able,” ete. 
2. ““Wherein He hath Himself suffered, being 
tempted, He is able,”’ ete. 
‘In that He hath suffered, being Himself 
tempted.” 
‘¢Wherein He hath suffered, being Himself 
tempted.’’ 
5. “‘Being tempted in that He hath Himself 
suffered.” 
6. ‘‘Being tempted wherein He hath Himelf 
7 
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suffered.’ 
. “Being Himself tempted in that He hath 
suffered.” 
8. ‘* Being Himself tempted wherein He hath 
suffered.”’ 
Of these the English Ver. and Bib. Unica 
adopt the first; Delitzsch adopts substantially the 
seventh; Alford, substantially, with Ebrard, the 
eighth (having been Himself tempted in thst 
which He hath suffered); Moll substantially the 
third. Fortunately it makes little difference ss 
to the main sense which construction we adopt, 
and among them all I prefer the first or secoD 
as the more obvious and simple, although the 
construction adopted by Alford is nearly o 
quite unobjectionable.—K. }. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. ‘The children of God, allied in their dispe- 
sitions to the Son of God, have become in need of 
succor (émAauBdvecdar), of assistance (S04%t0). 
This redemption, however, is the result of n0 
determination formed in time, after the occar- 
rence of the Fall, but an eternal purpose of God 
simultaneous with His purpose te create mal 

Eph. i. 4; 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Pet} 

0). The ides of the perfect God-man had thus 
of necessity to actualize itself, for the salvatica 
of the children of God who.were to beled t 
their goal.—The Redeemer was of necessity 0 
become a member in the diseased organism 
humanity, to assume humanity with its suscepl- 
bility to suffering, only without sin, iv. 15. The 
end and goal was the overcoming of death 
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2. That Divine help which has been bestowed 
in Christ, and is being continually bestowed, re- 
lates, not to the removal of outward sufferings as 
such, but relates directly to human sufferings # 
so far as they are either judicial consequcact 
sin, as wll of that of the race as of that of the 
person, or in so far as they have a characte? 
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which tempés to sin. The aid, therefore, rendered 
to humanity has as well an ethical as a soteriolo- 
gical significance. 

8. In order to become for us the true, all-suffi- 
cient and actual Saviour, the eternal Son of God 
has entered not merely into a fellowship with us 
of internal and spiritual life, but inco @ participa- 
tion alike in respect of nature and of race, in our 
outward and historic life. As, however, He has 
not, by this entrance into the fraternal relatioa, 
impaired His Divinity, there remains to be ac- 
knowledged a distinction never to be done away 
between His and our nature—a distinction 
having its ultimate ground partly in our crea- 
tureliness, partly in our sinfulness. Under the 
restrictions imposed by this distinction, human 
nature has, in its full extent, been made histori- 
cally His nature, and an actual nearness to God, 
in a living and personal form, has been thereby 
imparted to the race. 

4. The actual human nature of Jesus Christ 
renders possible His susceptibility of suffering 
and death, and this again conditions that perfect 
carrying out of His high-priestly calling, which is 
the means of accomplishing that salvation, for the 
sake of which the eternal Son of God has become 
man. ‘On account of the love which He bare to 
us, Jesus Christ our Lord has shed His blood for 
us according to the will of God, and given His 
flesh for our flesh, and His soul for our soul” 
(Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. xlix.). 

5. Death and sin spring from one common 
root. Both involve in their essence a geparation, 
@ rupture, so to speak, in contravention of the 
Divine purpose, and have their origin in a sun- 
dering of the creature’s fellowship with God. 
But death is the revelation or laying bare of this 
state of things in the form of punishment, and 
as a consequence of God’s previously threatened 
judgment. Sin, on the contrary, is the voluntary 
and willing movement of man in the relation of 
estrangement from God. Precisely for this rea- 
son can the fear of death be predicated of sinners, 
and the power of death be predicated of Satan; 
and from both of these Christ alone is able to 
redeem us, in that. He identifies Himself with hu- 
manity in its nature, its sufferings, its tempta- 
tions, yet without sin, and offers up His holy 
life as an expiation for sin. It is at the same 
time clear from this how God, as Creator and 
Judge of the world, can directly and positively 
take part in the death of man, but not in his sin- 
falness; while the devil is at the same time the 
author of sin, and the tempter and the murderer 
of man. 

6. Death, which, under the influences of sin, 
is the essential means of our enslavement by 
Satan, became in Christ the essential means of our 
deliverance. ‘*The devil, as he who had the 


power of death, delighted in death; and that in | 


which he delighted, the Lord held out to him. 
Thus His cross became a snare for the devil” 
(Avaustixg Sermons, 263). «The Scripture has 
announced this, viz., that one death devoured 
the other (1 Cor. xv. re death has been turned 
into derision. Hallelujah!” (Luts. Easter Hymn 
of year 15243. Dominus tlague noster ad humani 
generis redemptionem veniens velut guemdam de se 1n 
necem diaboli hamum feat. Hujus hami linea tlla 
est per evangelium antiquorum patrum propago me- 
27 
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morata—in cujus extremo incarnatus Dominus id est 

hamus ista ligaretur—Hamus hic raptoris fauces 

tenutt et se mordentem momordit.—Ibi quippe tnerat 

humanitas, quse ad s¢ devoratorem adduceret; Ibi di- 

vinilas, gus perforaret; tbi aperta tnjfirmitas, ques 

provocaret; ibi occulta virtus que raptoris faucem . 
tranajigeret” (GREGoR. Maan. ad Jod. x1. 19).* 

7. The death of the God-man, who despoiled 
Satan of his power, is neither a merely pas- 
sive eaduring of hostile assaults of man or of 
Satan, nor a merely active surrendering of Him- 
self to the coniict. It is neither a bare punish- 
ment of sin, calied forth by the wrath of God, 
nor an exclusive attestation of Christ’s moral 
power of will, under the aspects of trust in God, 
hdelity to His calling, and fulfilment of His ob- 
ligation. It unites inseparably in itself moral 
and religious features; presents the active and 
the passive elements which enter into it, as per- 
fectly and mutualiy interpenetrating each other, 
and can be rightiy understood only as belonging 
to a historically developed scheme of salvation. 
Being in its import a sacrificial death for the ex- 
piation of sin, it presupposes the perfecting of 
the lyfe of the God-man by active obedience; has 
the reconciliation of the world with God as its con- 
sequence; and is in its nature vicarious, or sub- 
stitutionary, by means of suffering obedience. 

8. Deliverance from the fear of death is 
wrought not by a new doctrine of immortality, 
which changes our conceptions of the future 
world, but by our transition into a new relation, 
in which the sting of death, the wounding, rank- 
ling consciousness of guilt is removed, (1 Cor. xv. 
17, 65). Christ is the Prince of Life (Acts iii. 
15), who conquers death and Hades, and secures 
for us both the knowledge and possession of life, 
(2 Tim. i. 10; John v. 24; xf. 28; xiv. 19), who, 
not only holds in his hands the keys of Death. 
and of Hades, (Rev. i. 18; xx. 14; xxi. 4); but 
by His resurrection has begotten believers by a 
lively hope, (1 Peter i. 8, 4); produces in them 
the certainty of a glorious resurrection and eter- 
nal life, Rom. v. 21; vi. 23; and Himself brings 
this life at His glorious appearing, John xvii. 
10; Col. ili. 3; Phil. iii. 21, in that His Spirit 
creates in believers, first a spiritual’and then a: 
bodily renovation, Rom. viii. 11. ‘The death: 
of Christ has become, asit were, a root of life, an 
annihilation of corruption, a doing away of ain, 
and an end of wrath. We were laden with.a oursea, 
and in Adam had been brought under the sen- 
tence of death. But since the Word.that knew 
no sin, made Himself to be called a Son of Adam, 
and the debts incurred by the first transgres- 
sion have been cancelled by. Him, human nature 
has in Christ been manifestly restored to. sound- 
ness, and this His sinlessness has delivered the 
dwellers upon the earth.” —(GyYBILL. ALEX). 

9. There is anold controversy whether. the au- 


* (“And thus our Lord coming for the redemption of the hu» 
man race, made, as it were, a sort of hook of Himeelf for the 
destruction of the devil. The line of this ltook is the succcs- 
sion of Ancient Fathers recorded in- the Gospel ... . at 
whose cxtremity this hook, an incarnate God, should he fast- 
ened..... This hook held the jaws of the spoiler and con- 
sumed him who was censuming itself. Because there was 
a humanity which should attract te itself the devourer.; 
there a Divinity which should pierce him; there was an 
open infirmity which might challenge his fy there 
a ee power witch shouid:transfix tho-jaws of the 
spoiler’ 
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thor makes the high-priestly office of Christ com- 
mence with His return to the Father, (Schlicht., 
Griesb., Schultz, Bl.) so that, as maintained by 
the Socinians, His High-priesthood coincides in 
origin essentially with His sovereignty, and His 
death on the cross corresponds not to the offer- 
ing, but only to the slaughtering of the victim; 
or whether in our epistle Christ’s offering of 
Himself on the cross is regarded as the proper 
High-priestly act (WinxzER de Sacerdotis officio 
quod Christo tribuitur, comm. I. 1825, and nearly 
all recent writers). In favor of the latter view 
we may urge that the author places the volun- 
tary offering of Jesus Christ, and His entrance 
with His own blood, into the heavenly sanctuary, 
regarded as two inseparable parts of the same 
transaction, on a parallel with the well-known 
Jewish rite, and that the expiation of the sins of 
men is referred to the sacrificial death of Christ, 
ii. 14; vii. 27; ix. 11-14, 26, 28; x. 10; xii. 14; 
xiii. 12. The unquestionable emphasis laid on 
the Aeavenly character of Christ’s high-priest- 
hood, is explained from the author’s design to 
set forth the higher and unconditioned excel- 
lence of the Christian high-priest, in contrast 
with those who exercised their priestly function 
on earth, in the typical sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
The intercession on behalf of men, which is 
made in the L gerne of God by the transcen- 
dently exalted Redeemer, is but the continued 
exercise of a high-priestly office, upon which He 
had already entered. (Liin.) The scene which 
transpired with the sin offerings in the outer 
court on the great day of atonement, finds its 
perfect counterpart and realization in Christ’s 
offering of Himsclf once for all on earth. Be- 
tween the slaughter of the victim in the outer 
court, and the sacrifice on the altar of the outer 
court, took place that act of solemn significance, 
the carrying of the blood into the Holiest of all; 
:and of this act the antitype and fulfilment takes 
wlace exclusively in heaven. (Del.) 

10. From that moral decision which, in the 
grand crisis of life, determines its entire direc- 
ton, and with this its collective destiny, we are 
oe distinguish partly those moral decisions made 
iupor the basts of this, and running through the 
whele life, and partly those acts of will which 
precede and prepare for this capital decision. So 
:also the rials appointed by God, are not to be con- 
founded with the temptations wrought by Satan, 
‘although both may concur in the same circum- 
stances, amd by this concurrence prove doubly 
dangerous. Especially do sufferings bear this 
two-fold character. 

11. In all these relations Jesus has been assi- 
‘milated to us, and in the most various situations 
-and forms, has subjected Himself, according to 
‘the will of God, to personal and actual tempta- 
-tjons, only with the distinguishing trait that sin 
+has neither potentially nor actually shown itself 
in Him, and hence there were to be overcome in 
His person no conditiens of corruption, and no 
proper lustful impulses (Jas. i. 14). Precisely 
for this reason has He become & second Adam, 
the founder, in the old raceof sinners, of a new 
race of children of God. 

12. The existence and the agency of the devil are, 
‘according to the tenor of the doctrine of this 
-epistle,.as well as.of Scripture elsewhere, to be 


recognized as real, and his agency is te be con- 
ceived as consisting in temptation to sin, and in 
bringing sinners into bondage to death, in the 
Biblical sense of this word—a sense in which 
are united natural, spiritual and eternal death, 
But this agency of the devil, Christ victoriously 
encounters, a succorer of those who are tempted, 
and a deliverer from the deadly dominion of the 
devil. The means of achieving this result are 
found in His temptations and His sufferings, by 
which He Himself was perfected for glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ became man 1. as to nature and quality 
in real assumption of our flesh and blood; 2. as 
to purpose, in order to become susceptible to suf- 
fering, temptation and death ; 3. as to final olject. 
in order to ransom us from the power of sin, of 
death, and ofthe devil. —The death of JesusChrist 
is to be regarded 1. as the proof of His true hu- 
mapity, and of His divine love; 2. asthe end of 
His sufferings; 8. as the culminating point of 
His temptations; 4. as the instrument of His vic 
tory; 5. as the means of our redemption.—Our 
redemption is a work of God’s grace for our sal- 
vation ; for it is 1. a breaking of the power a. of 
sin, 6. of death, ¢. of the devil; 2. a redemption 
by the sinless yielding up of the Son of God into 
the fellowship a. of our nature, 3. of our tempta- 
tions, ¢. of our sufferings; 8. a deliverance 
into the fellowship, a. of divine sonship, 3. of 
triumph over the world, c. of a perfected and 
glorified life-—The expiation of the sins of the 
people reminds us; 1. of the prevailing, a. bodily, 
6. spiritual corruption of our race; 2. of our 
pressing, a. universal, and 4. personal indebted- 
ness of guilt; 8. of God’s righteous, a. present, 
d. future retribution; 4. of the ever ready succor 
of Jesus Christ asthe a. compassionate, 6. faith- 
ful high-priest with God; 5. of that fellowship 
a. with God, 4. with the children of God, which 
binds us to the imitation of Jesus.—Wherein, 
amidst all our lowliness, consists the preémi- 
nence of our race above the angels? 1. we are 
fallen, but not necessarily lost; 2. we can suf- 
fer, but by triumphing over sin, have precisely 
herein fellowship with Christ; 8. we must die. 
but are able in death to attain to a higher stage 
of life—Whither are we to look in sufferingt 
and temptations?—-1. To the peril which threst- 
ens us, a. in the heaviness of the assault, by the 
union of sufferings and temptations; 4. on ac- 
count of the origin of our temptations, in the 
agency of the devil; ¢. in respect of the conse- 
quences of our succumbing, by which we are 
more ignominiously enslaved ; 2. to the weaknest 
which cleaves to us, and ‘a. brings to light our 
connection with sin, 5. makes us sensible of our 
natural helplessness, c. awakens, intensifies and 
guides our healthful longing after the deliverer: 
8. to the succor which we can obtain in Christ, ¢. 
as the Son of God, who has become like to us 
men, 5. who has suffered as one that was tempted. 
ce. but by death has wrested his dominion from 
the devil.—In Christ Jesus is imparted tous genu- 
ine divine help: since 1. His tncaniation shows 
that the purpose of God to render us His chil- 
dren, God Himself adheres to; 2. His struggle 
with temptation shows the possibility of a victory 
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over sin; 8. His suffering of death, as the com- 
passionate and faithful high priest, effects, on 
our behalf, the expiation of our sins, and the 
overthrow of the dominion of the devil.—Our 
Christian obligation demands, 1. that we do not 
f:ar death and the devil; 2. that we avoid sin; 
3. that we take Christ as our helper in our tem- 
poral and spiritual needs.—To the greatness of 
our misery corresponds the greatness of our guilt, 
and also the greatness of the divine compassion 
and faithfulness in Christ. —Suffering presses hea- 
vily ; more heavily temptation; most heavily 
guilt: but Christ assists us to bear suffering, to 
overcome temptation, to obliterate and wipe out 
guilt.—Our text places in contrast before us the 
worst enemy and the best friend; the greatest 
weakness and the mightiest strength ; the bitterest 
misery, and the surest, nearest and sweetest aid.— 
Christ has become, in all respects, like us, and 
yet remained exalted infinitely above us, whe- 
ther we look 1. at His person, or 2, at His walk, 
oF 8, at His final withdrawal from His temporal 
ife. - 

SrarKe:—The devil has dominion and power 
over men in respect of natural, spiritual and 
eternal death. For after having plunged the 
haman race by sin into spiritual death, he natu- 
rally so rules over it by sin, that by spiritual 
death he holds it captive, and by the natural 
death which thence results, leads it on to death 
eternal.—The power of death is ever-during 
fear, terror, distress, trembling and quivering 
before the stern judgment of God, by which the 
soul of man is tormented, so that it ever dies, 
and yet never dies, because it is immortal. This 
power the devil possesses; that is, he tortures 
and afflicts the conscience with hellish fear and 
terror, trembling and dismay. Satan is ap- 
pointed by God as His executioner, His jailor, 
or, if one may 80 say, an executor of the curse of 
the law, whois authorized to demand man for 
deserved punishment, and to proceed against 
him before the court, by virtue of the claim of 
the law, so that God cannot, without infringing 
upon His righteousness, reject his demand, which 
is the demand of the law itself (Is. xlix. 24; 
Matth. xil. 29; Rev. xii. 10).—Christ is the 
sweet antidote to the bitterness of death.—No 
hero is naturally so bold that he is not terrified 
at death. But believers in Christ are such va- 
liant heroes, that even death they do not fear 
nor even taste (John viii. 51).—The law does 
right in disclosing to thee thy sins; but when it 
would condemn thee, then against law, sin, and 
death, appears thy Saviour, and says: I am also 
of flesh and blood, and they are my brethren and 
sisters; for what they have done I have paid the 
reckoning. Law, wilt thou condemn them? con- 
demn me. Sin, wilt thou pierce and slay? 
pierce thou me. Death, wilt thou swallow up 
and devour? devour thou me. The condition 
of servitude is set over against that of Sonship, 
and is connected with a torturing fear of death, 
since we find ourselves so controlled by sin, and 
the dominion of Satan, that our own powers can 
never emancipate us (John viii. 84); and this 
servitude is far heavier than that servitude of 
the Old Testament under the law and Levitical 
ordinances, which was rather analogous to a 
state of minority and pupilage (Gal. iv. 1-65). 
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But the redemption wrought through Christ of- 
fers a freedom of such a nature, that we emerge 
by it out of all bondage and slavish fear, into 
true Sonship, and serve God with willing and 
joyful spirit, in all truth and purity. For as, 
by the work of regeneration, it brings to the soul 
spiritual life, so natural death loses its terror, 
and is converted into a blessing, Luke i. 74, 75; 
Rom. viii. 15; Gal. v.1; 1 John iv. 18.—The 
fallen angels have no redemption to hope for, 
Matth. xxv. 41, 46.—The qualities of a true 
high-priest are compassion and fidelity; both 
these Christ must possess from His likeness to 
us. 1. Compassion is, indeed, a Divine attribute 
which existed in the Son of God before He be- 
came man. Butas He has taken upon Himself 
our nature, He has Himself an actual personal 
perception and sense of our wretchedness. No 
one knows the spirit of the poor and sick like 
Him who has Himself been sick and poor. 2. 
From compassion springs fidelity. From this 
arises the fact that Christ has not merely been once 
our high-priest and pattern, but that He is still 
so daily, ch. vii. 26.—As all kinds of suffering 
and distress are called temptations, 2 Cor. x. 18, 
and in like manner tho sufferings of Christ, Luke 
xxii. 28, we can also say that Christ has been 
tempted of God, yet not for evil but for good, 
viz., 1, in order to promote the honor of God 
and the salvation of men; 2, to reveal the im- 
maculate holiness and transcendent power of 
Christ, that he might be the hero who should 
bear, without sinking under it, the wrath of 
God; 8, to open to him, by means of this suffer- 
ing, the way to glory.—The sufferings of Christ 
were not only real, but meritorious, and were 
endured for our sake. Hence they come in our 
place, primarily in such a way, that they are 
reckoned to us for righteousness; and seconda- 
rily in such a way, that in our temptations, 
whether from without or from within, our high- 
priest comes to our aid with His instruction and 
His strengthening power. Temptations have been 
to Christ a source of great suffering; since al- 
though He had no sin and could not sin, yet it 
was, therefore, all the deeper sorrow to Him 
that sin was imputed to Him. This marked 
Christ’s deepest humiliation.—Console thyself, 
thou devout bearer of the Cross, thou who art 
pressed and borne down by many a need; thy 
brother Jesus has also tasted all this; He knows 
how it weighs thee down; He can help thee, He 
will assuredly refresh thee, 2 Cor. iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
iv. 18.—After we have completely eliminated all 
imperfection, and all painful emotions from the 
compassionate sympathy of Christ in heaven, 
this tender human sympathy still appears in no 
wise incompatible with His glorified condition. 
And we must also know that the joy of His hu- 
man nature in heaven cannot now be so great 
and perfect, because His mystical body is here as 
yet still surrounded with sorrows, and encom- 
passed with infirmities, as it will be when, aftcr 
the resurrection of the dead, all this shall have 
forever ceased. 

Spenxer :—Since all the power of Satan con- 
sista in sin, by which he deals with us as slaves, 
according to his will, redemption from this is a 
grand and precious feature of our blessedness, 
1 John iii. 8; Rev. v. 6; Col. ii. 16.—Children 
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of God are already blessed in life, because de- 
livered from the fear of death. They think of 
death with tranquil heart, and overcome in faith 
the fear that naturally cleaves to others, Luke 
ii. 29; 2 Cor. v. 8; Gen. xlvi. 30.—The redemp- 
tion of Christ attaches not to those who still con- 
tinue under reigning sin and the power of Sa- 
tan, and cannot belong to them until, by true 
conversion and translation into the kingdom of 
light, they allow themselves to be delivered from 
the snares of the devil, Col. i. 1-13 

BeeLENBURGER BisLe:—The incarnation of 
Christ is historically, indeed, well known to all, 
but in its secret mystery to but exceedingly few, 
both in respect of knowledge and practice.—Tho 
kingdom of death had to be overthrown in a 
rightful and legitimate way, by the payment of 
all its just demands.—The devil, through our 
sin, gained a dominion by conquest; not a legiti- 
mate and rightful sway, but a usurpation with 
our consent. He acquired by sin, a double pre- 
rogative, that of condemning and of ruling; both 
are taken from him.—That terror of conscience, 
which springs from sin, is man’s living hell 
upon earth, so long as he does not take deliver- 
ance from it by grace and the spirit of divine 
gladness. Though a man may have had the be- 
ginnings of true repentance, he is still, by no 
means, exempt from fear. For then, indeed, he 
first feels a genuine shrinking from the wrath of 
God. He trembles at all God’s righteous utter- 
ances and words, and finds no true refuge and 
deliverance from it, so long as he fails to exer- 
cise living faith.—This fruit of sin and of the 
apostasy is very deeply rooted, and has pervaded 
our entire human nature, so that to deal with it 
and eradicate it, is no light and easy matter. 
Even believing Christians have to strive daily 
that they may hold this enemy under the victory 
of faith, although he has once already been 
brought under its power.—Christ takes upon 
Himself not the acd of an evil and malignant 
nature, but the seed of promise. 

LAURENTIUS :—To refrain from evil through fear 
of punishment, marks the slavish, not the filial 
spirit.-Only believers, the posterity of Abraham, 
are actually partakers of the redemption of 
Christ. 

Rambaca :—The devil is here described in re- 
spect, 1, of his name, as accuser and calumnia- 
tor; 2, of his power; 8, of his overthrow.—O 
wondrous change! We were first created after 
the likeness of Christ, and now he is born after 
our likeness.—Christ can succor those that are 
tempted, since He, 1, has received the right and 
authority; 2, possesses the power to do so. 

STEINHOFER: —There is a wondrous war 
waged on the cross, and an unanticipated victory 
in the death of this Just and Holy One.—Com- 
passion toward sinners, and indifference toward 
sin, cannot possibly coexist.—Atonement is the 
mighty word wherewith we would honor Jesus 
in His office, and continually enjoy alike His 
compassion and His fidelity. 

Haun :—By the compassion of Jesus we must 
arm ourselves against impatience, since He ex- 
acts not too much from us, and we can repose 
confidence in Him; and His fidelity gives us 
consolation, and strengthens us against all un- 
belief.—Jesus is faithful: for He refused not to 


bear the worst that might befall Him; He 
awaited all, and shrank from nothing; He be- 
came not weary. It is only through this feith- 
fulness that we reach the appointed goal. 

Risaer:—Every step in the ministry of Jesus 
was freely accepted by Him in the spirit of love; 
as, indeed, when about to be delivered into the 
hands of sinners, He said: Thinkest thou not 
that I could pray to’ my Father? But the 
command received from His Father, and His 
desire to leave nothing unaccomplished, lays 
upon Him the necessity-to become in all things 
like unto His brethren.—Blessed is he to whom 
the Spirit of Christ so interprets this ‘in all 
things,’”’ and so applies it to every thing, that now, 
in all which he bas daily to do and suffer, he 
enjoys this light upon his way. For thy sake 
the Saviour has once for all placed Himself in 
like circumstances. 

Hrvusner:—So far is the suffering of Christ 
from impairing His dignity and power as a Sa- 
viour, that it is in fact only through this that 
He becomes a genuine Saviour.—God is indeed in 
Himself already compassionate, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 
but this compassion is revealed with entire clear- 
ace and certainty only in the incarnation of the 

on. 

Stizn:—The death of Christ has its cignif- 
cance as a suffering of death; and His sufiering 
again only in the fact that He was tempted in that 
which He suffered.—In Christ’s mediatorial of- 
fice, concur all these varied and opposite ele- 
ments: the power of the devil, the just clatm and 
righteousness of God, and the exigency of man. 

[Owen :—Death is penal; and its being com- 
mon unto all, hinders not, but that it is the 
punishment of every one.—According unto the 
means that men have to come unto the knowledge 
of the righteousness of God, are or ought to be 
their apprehensions of the evil that isin death. 
When bondage is complete, it lies in a tendency 
to future and greater evils. Such is the bondage 
of condemned malefactors reserved for the day of 
execution; such is the bondage of Satan, who is 
kept in chains of darkness for the judgment of 
the great day.—The Lord Christ out of His in- 
expressible love, willingly submitted Himself 
unto every condition of the children to be saved 
by Him, and to every thing in every condition 
of them, sin only excepted.—The first and pria- 
cipal end of the Lord Christ’s assuming humaa 
nature, was not to retgn in it, but to suffer and 
die in it.—He saw the work that was prepared 
unto Him—how He was to be exposed unto mise- 
ries, afflictions and persecutions, and at length 
to make His soul an offering for sin—yet because 
it was all for the salvation of the children, He was 
contented with it and delighted in it.—All the 
power of Satan in the world over any of the 
sons of men, is founded in sin, and the guilt of 
death attending it. Death entered by sin; the 
guilt of sin brought it in.—If the guilt of death 
be not removed from any, the power of the devil 
extends unto them. A power it is, indeed, that 
is regulated. Were it sovereign or absolute, He 
would continually devour. But it is limited 
unto times, seasons, and degrees, by the will of 
God, the Judge of all_—The death of Christ, 
through the wise and righteous disposal of God, 
is victorious, all-conquering and prevaleat.— 
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Satan laid his claim unto the person of Christ, ; wanted one to undertake for them, but to under- 
but coming to put it in execution, he met with | take for them with care, pity and tenderness.— 
that great and hidden power in Him which He | Temptations cast souls into danger.—The great 
knew not, and was utterly conquered.—Satan | duty of tempted souls is to cry out unto the Lord 
will fly at the sign of the cross rightly made.— | Christ for help and relief. He is ‘faithful ;” 
The Lord Christ suffered under all His tempta-|He is ‘‘merciful,” and that which is the effect 
tions, sinned in none.—Tempted sufferers not only ' of them both, He is ‘‘able”’}. 


SECOND SECTION. 


SUPERIORITY OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE DIVINELY-SENT SERVANTS AND LEADERS 
OF ISRAEL, MOSES AND JOSHUA. 


I. 


The exhortation to fidelity toward Christ, the faithful Messenger of God, rests on the preéminence 
of Christ, as Son ruling over the house,above Moses, the faithful servant in the house. 


Cuaprter III. 1-6. 


Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the [a] heavenly calling, consider [xaravoy- 
oaze, mark with attention, observe attentively] the Aooatle and High Priest of our 
2 profession [éodoyiac, confession], Christ Jesus' [om. Christ]; Who was faitbful to him 
3 that appointed him, as also Moses was faithful in all? his house. For this man [this per- 
sonage, he] was [has been] counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch [by as 
much) as he who hath builded [established, xaraczevdsa¢] the house hath more honor 
than the house. For every house is builded [established] by some man [one] ; but he 
that built [established] all things* ts God. And Moses verily [Moses indeed] was 
faithful in all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were to be 
6 spoken after [to the things hereafter to be spoken, trav AadyIycouévwv]; But Christ as 
a Son [was] over his own [his, adrod} house; whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence [boldness, xa4ye/a] and the rejoicing [glorying, xadyy0] of the [our] hope 
firm unto the end.‘ 


ON 


ge bat rs simple Incovy has in its favor the usage of the Epistle, and the authority of A. B. C.* D.* xvil. 34. [So 
Alf., Lio., 

2 Ver. 2.—The dAq@ is sustained by the authority of Sin. A. 0. D. B. K. L. M., and by the fact of its being found in the 
passage (Nam. xii. 7), which is virtually cited by the author. 

3 Ver. 4.—Instead of ra wdyra we should read barely wdvra after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 3.* K. M., 17, 63. 

4 Ver. 6.—Méyxpt réAovs BeBaiay is, since Bill, regarded by some asa gloss transferred from ver. 14, and is harsh, thongh 
not without classical analogies. (It is hareh as to gender, overleaping xavynua, and going back to the preceding wappy- 
eiay, or possibly determined by wiéos. A more serious objection is the repetition of eo marked a phrase in two 
eo near each other (vv. 6and 14), which, as Del. well observes, is singular in so careful and practised a writer. -Hence Del., 
with Tisch., expunges it; Bleek, De Wette, Thol., Liin., retain it. —K.]. It is sustained by Sin. A.O. D. BE. K. L. M. 

(Ver. 1—O6er, whence, wherefore, logical, as nearly, or quite always in this Epistle.—Karavofcare: xaré emphatic; 
mark with allention, contemplate earnestly. Mo: “Richlel euren Sinnauf. *Kararoeiv, of lingering, penetrating regard, 
a {avorite word of Luke.” 1.}—"AsxéoroAoy, commissioned one, then Apostle. Moll and Del. Gottesbote ; De Wette: der Ge- 

z used of Christ as God’s great commissioned one of the New Testament, as Moses was of the Old. Moees was the 
and Aaron the dpyxcepevs of the Old Covenant; Christ combines in himself both characters in the New. 

Ver. 2—msterbdy Svra, being faithful. Eng. ver. renders “was faithful ;” so De Wette; Moll, following Bleek, renders 
fs, but justly consures Bleek for preasing the force of the present dvra. The truth fs dyra is not necessarily present at all, 
except to the time that is expressed by the finite verb, or that is present to the mind of the writer. Hero I take it to be 
clearly that of Christ’s residence on earth, and hence follow Eng. ver. and De W., in supplying was rather than Moll and 
Del. in rendering is. But see exposition. 

Ver. 3—“This man,” Eng. ver., obrog is often difficult to render into Eng. ‘This ono’ is inelegant English; ‘This 
man,’ directs an undue amonnt of attention to the word ‘man’ (for here the reference is almost equally to Christ's sojourn 
as ‘man’ on earth, and his present Lair exaltation): ‘this personage,’ is too furmal; ‘he’ is not sufficiently emphatic. 
The German dieser is unexceptionable. Has been counted or deemed worthy ; ynéierac Perf., much better than Auth. ver. 
“ was counted worthy,” because the reference is not merely to that reward of glorification which Jesus onco received, but 
which he afi retains. . . 

Ver. 4.— Foanded, caracxevégey, furnish out, equip ; not oixosomety, to build, as also the noun is not oi«a, a 

proper, but olxoy, an ces domestic establ a household. 

Ver. 5.—“And Moses indeed,” or “ while Moses.’ Eng. ver. renders zéy here, as often elsewhere, “ verily ;” but always 


wnfortanately. 
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Ver. 6.—Xprords ws vids éwi, etc. 
His house,” or “ was faithful, as a Son, over His house; 


The ellipsis may be supplied so as to read, “ But Christ, as a Son, was faithful over 
;” or, “as a Son was over His house, 


” which construction I 


with Moll and Del. (except that they put ¢s for was, which, perhape, is admissible, the discussion sliding forward into the 


present) as the simplest, the idea of 


ity retreating, and that of authority becoming prominent. Both the best texts and 


the connection demand His (viz., God's avrov) not his own (éavrov).—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


_ Ver. 1. Wherefore, holy brethren, par- 
takers of a heavenly calling.—The ide, 
wherefore, links the exhortation of this verse with 
the preceding characterization of Jesus. The 
same holds also of the designation of the readers 
(‘holy brethren’) who, however, are not here 
addressed as brethren of Christ (Michael., Carpz., 
etc.), nor as Jewish compatriots of the writer 
(Chr. Fr. Schmidt); but as consecrated members 
of the Christian brotherhood, who have become 
partakers of a call to the kingdom of God, which 
has come from heaven (éovpdvi0c,=7) avw KAjotc, 
Phil. iii. 14, comp. Heb. xii. 25), and has proved 
itself effectual, i. e., has secured to them an actual 
participation in heavenly treasures and blessings 
(Col. i. 5)—designations from which the follow- 
ing exhortation receives, alike in form and sub- 
stance, both confirmation and emphasis. The 
combination “holy brethren” is not found else- 
where (1 Thess. v. 27, the reading is doubtful), 
but is here a most appropriate summary of the 
ideas developed from ch. ii. 11. The other epi- 
thets point still further back—to ch. ii. 1, and 
even i. 1. [dycot, as usual also with Paul, marks 
of course not the degree of individual holiness, 
but the collective, and, so to speak, official, or 
rather ideal character of Christians. As a com- 
munity in their relation to Christ, who alone 
can procure sanctification, they are characteris- 
tically ayzoc.—K. ]. 

Consider attentively the apostle and 
high-priest of our confession.—Karavociy 
denotes the turning of the vovc to an object, not, 
however, for the sake of theoretical recognition, 
but for the practical weighing of that which we 
have in Him—i. e., for moral and spiritual heed- 
ing. The two epithets, descriptive of Jesus, bring 
most impressively before the readers the sub- 
stance of the preceding statements. Jesus is the 
highest organ of the revelation of God to man, and 
at the same time the true and perfect Mediator of 
redemption. Precisely for this reason He is not 
like Moses and Joshua, a mere lawgiver and 
leader, but with all His resemblance to these 
servants of God, is yet exalted infinitely above 
them. To avoid all misunderstanding, however, 
He is not called dyyedoc, but arécrodoc, which 
word corresponds as well with the Heb. maleach, 
as with His essential relations, Gal. iv. 4; John 
iii. 84; v. 86; vi. 29; x. 86; xx. 21. Thol. and 
Biesenthal (after Braun, Deyling, Schottg.) are 
inclined to refer the term to Rabbinical usage, in 


which imboroloc— poy might bear the sense 


of Mediator. But according to Del. the priest 
has this name only precisely in his quality of 
delegate partly of God, partly of the congregation. 
Orro (“The Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
Seaston,” 1861) assumes a reference to Num. xiii., 
and sums up the result of his investigation iu the 
following paraphrase: ‘‘ Therefore, ye brethren 
who have been rescued from the world, and been 
endowed with the prerogative of a heavenly 
home and citizenship, observe that the Apostle 


and High-priest of our confession, i. ¢., He who 
first trod the sacred land of our inheritance with 
the confession, ‘Jehovah delivers,’ and now 
stands at our head as leader, but who at the 
same time is the high-priest of our confession, 
t.e., who brings before God our confession, ‘Jc- 
hovsh delivers,’ in that He secures by His me- 
diation our entrance into the heavenly home,— 
in fine that the Apostle and High priest of our 
confession, Jesus (as it were, our Joshua) is 
miotéc to Him who has constituted Him.” We 
have here an interpolation of references and 
allusions which, indeed, a subtle ingenuity might 
easily enough light upon, but which are wholly 
alien to the context. Equally without founda- 
tion is also the remark of KiuceE (p. 19): ‘*From 
His xAjotc, act of calling, the Son receives the 
name of aécrodog, from His dy:élecy, sanctifying, 
the name of apyepetc.”” In His two-fold char- 
acter Jesus is immediately described as belong- 
ing specifically to our, 4. ¢., the Christian confes- 
sion, in order that the readers may direct their 
mind to Him, and consider what they have in 
Him. The rendering of the Itala: Conatitutionis 
nostre, reminding us perhaps of the ‘ Messenger 
of the Covenant’ (Mal. iii. 1), is inadmissible, 
since éyodoyia in the New Testament signifies 
only confession, acknowledgment, never ‘ contract 
or covenant,’ and this along with the subject (De 
W.) and the object (B1., aE: of the confession, 
2 Cor. ix. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 12,18. The Gen. marks 
possession, belonging to. [The high-priest who 
belongs to our confession: the high-priest whom 
we confess, acknowledge, t.¢., (a8 Beng.) agree 
with; God Afye:, man dpuodoyei. 

Ver. 2. Who was faithfal to him 
that appointed him, as also Moses 
was faithful in all his house. — <Ac- 
cording to Otto morédg does not designate 
a moral quality, but ‘position next the heart 
of a higher personage” (p. 47), and should 
for this reason be taken in the sense of trusted, 
confidential, organ of trust. This by no means 
harmonizes with ch. ii. 17, where assuredly a 
moral quality is indicated for the display of 
which in His high-priestly calling the Son of 
God became incarnate. But the faithfuiness of 
Jesus creates an obligation of like faithfulness in His 
church. The mention of the former lays a foun- 
dation for demanding the latter; and this all the 
more in that the two historical and visible foan- 
ders of the old and of the new covenant, in their 
exhibition of this fidelity in their reepective 
positions, have left a pattern to their disciples, 
that, viz., of fidelity toward Him to whom they owed 
their respective historical positions. In this respect 
there is a close analogy between Jesus and Moses, 
which adds weight to the writer’s exhortation. 
The object of xaravoeiv, attentively observe, is not 
the fact that Jesus is a ziarée (Otto), but the per- 
son of Jesus, already signalized as entirely pe- 
culiar, and whose permanently abiding quality 
the dyra renders prominent. Bleek, after 
Seb. Schmidt, erroneously presses the present, a8 
if indicating that the reference is to the exalted 
Messiah. It is also an error (with Calv., BL, 
Ebr.) to place a comma after Moses; for the fol- 
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lowing words are cited from Num. xii. 7, and apply 
properly only to Moses. For in respect of Jesus 
we are immediately reminded of His prerogative 
of being over the house. [I doubt if this is any 
adequate reason against inserting the comma 
with Calv., Bl., and Ebr. Because although 
Christ was a Son over the house, He was also a 
servant in the house, and the point of resemblance 
is that which is first adverted to: the distinction 
comes out later. In His double character Christ 
could be at once compared and contrasted with 
Moses. Like him and more fully than he, He 
proved ao faithful servant in God’s house, but 
unlike him, He was also a Son overit. In the 
exceedingly elliptical language of the author 
some elements of the parallel aretaken for granted, 
and hence its difficulty. Still I incline on the 
whole, though with hesitation, to obliterate tho 
comma after Moses.—K. ]* 

The roieiv, make, constitute, appoint, denotes the 
placing or putting forward of Christ on the thea- 
tre of history (De W., Del., Thol.). Bleek, Liine- 
mann, and Alford, with Ital., Ambros., Primas., 
D. Schultz, adhere to the proper signification of 
the word, and refer the zoey either to the in- 
carnation of the Son, or to His eternal genera- 
tion. [Alford: “The word, thus taken, how- 
ever, is, of course, to be understood of that 
coastitution of our Lord as Apostle and High- 
priest, in which He, being human, was made by 
the Father’’]. They are right, in so far as they 
take the word absolutely; for it is quite unne- 
cessary to supply a second accusative (as is done 
by the majority following Chrys.), as if the con- 
struction were ‘‘who made Him, acil., Apostle or 
high-priest.” But on the other hand, to refer 
the word to the “eternal generation ’’—consider- 
ing that croceiv is used ch. i. 1 for actual creation, 
would give the passage a strong tincture of 
Arianism, and resolve Christ into a creature 
eal in decided contradiction to ch. i. 8. 

nd again, to refer the word to the tncarnation— 
the commencement of the temporal and earthly 
life of Jesus—though done by the orthodox Fa- 


thers, is scarcely admissible; for this term 


would hardly have been employed to designate 
the assumption of human nature by the Logos in 
the bosom of the virgin, or the overshadowing 
influence of the Holy Spirit and of the ‘power 
of the Highest” (Luke i. 85). The author was, 
perhaps, led to the term by 1 Sam. xii. 6 [4 
rorgoas Tov Muvoiy kal rdv’Aapdv. Heb. yey " 
T 


T 
Bl. The house olxoc designates the family of God, 
or the Theocratic nation (x. 21), in which Moses 
had a position in which he could show fidelity. 
The reference of avrov to Moses (Occ. and alt., 
with whom [ formerly agreed) is inadmissible, 
since the words refer to Num. i. 2, 7: the refer- 


ence to Christ (Bl., Riehm) would be anticipating. 


* (Regarding the fidelity of Moses Owen speaks thus: 
“ Moses was faithful. It is true he failed personally in his 
faith, and was of God in that he believed Him not 
(Num. xx. 12); bat this was in respect of his own faith in 
one particular, and is no impeachment of his faithfulness in 
the special office intended. As he was the Apostle, the am- 
bassador of God, to reveal His mind, and institute His wor- 
ship, he was universally faithful: for he declared and did 
all things according to His will and appointment, by the 
testimony of God Himself, Ex. x1. 16, ‘According to all that 
the Lord commanded him so did he.’ He withheld nothing 
of what God revealed or commanded, nor did he add any 
thing thereunto; and herela did his faithfulness consist’). 
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Ver. 8. For of greater glory than Moses 
has he been deemed worthy by how 
much, efc.—The passage is not explaining or 
analyzing ver. 2 (De “a but enforcing the ex- 
hortation xaravofjeare. It expresses directly the 
elevation of Jesus above Moses, which appears 
all the more worthy of regard as it comes out in 
connection with the recognition of a like fidelity 
on the part of both. The relation between them 
is then illustrated in the relation which always 
exists between a house and its founder. Ka- 
raoxev. is not barely building, but fitting out a house 
with furniture and servants. But from this it does 
not follow that we are to construct rod olxov with 
ryt, honor from the house (Wolf, Michael., Steng., 
ete.). TheGen. depends rather on rAciova. There- 
spectand admiration rendered to a house redound 
ina very high degree to him who has reared and 
established it. Inthesame relation stands the glory 
(dé£a) of Christ to that of Moses. There is here 
no comparison drawn between the splendor of 
the countenance of Moses when, having spoken 
with Jehovah on the mount, he was about to utter 
His word to Israel, and the radiance which 
involved the whole person of Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration (Horm., Weissag., II. 188). 
The reference is to the glory of their respective 
callings and positions. Entirely untenable 
is the assertion of Del., that by understand- 
ing Christ to be here referred to as the 
founder, we involve in confusion the entire 
course of argumentation. Such s view by no 
means necessitates the absurd conclusion that in 
that case Moses must be the house. For the 
thought may perfectly well be, that Moses, as 
servant, is only a member or a part of the house 
of which Christ is the founder. We can only say 
that the language does not speak directly and in 
terms of Christ, but has the form of a universal 
statement, and that there appears as yet no oc- 
casion to pass beyond the comparison im- 
mediately expressed in the text between the re- 
lation of Jesus to Moses and the relation of a 
founder to a house. But we involuntarily turn 
our thoughis upon Jesus, and are justified in ap- 
plying the passage to Him, as the founder of that 
house of God which we Christians constitute. 

Ver. 4. For every house is established 
by some one: but he who established all 
things is God.—Thisis also a general statement 
of unquestionable correctness, forming a link 
between the premise and the conclusion, but 
neither the conclusion itself, nor a remark 
merely incidental and parenthetical. If Christ 
is founder of the true Theocracy, it follows not 
from this that He has reared this house along- 
side of that which was established through the 
instrumentality of Moses. The general state- 
ment that God is the universal founder and 
establisher, who has placed Jesus, as He for- 
merly did Moses, in His historical position [as 
founder of His New Testament house], would 
rather and simply suggest that the Theocracy 
founded by Jesus is in correspondence with the 
will of God. [And also, perhaps, it inciden- 
tally illustrates the way in which both Moses 
and Jesus could be faithful—the ground on which 
fidelity could be predicated of them, viz., that 
while each of these was a founder in his respec- 
tive sphere, yet cach worked under God as su- 
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preme founder, and to whom, therefore, both 
stood responsible.—K. ]. 

Many older expositors have erroneously re- 
garded (with Theodoret) Wedc as predicate, and 
found in it s proof passage for the divinity 
of Jesus, whom they assumed to be the subject. 
So also Otto, who, by olxoc, ver. 8, understands 
specially the house of God, and thus para- 
phrases the following (p. 87 and 96): ‘For 
every house is founded by some one (but to meet 
and supply ald its needs is in the power of none). 
He who has furnished the house with every thing 
(as Jesus, for example, has supplied it with all 
that was needful for time and eternity),—such 
an one is all-powerful,—such an one must be 
Divine (dedc).”” But the absence of the article 
involves no necessity of assuming this construc- 
tion, for Sedc here has nearly the force of a 
proper name; and the connection is opposed to 
it. [Alford: ‘Apart from the extreme harsh- 
ness and forcing of the construction to bring 
out this meaning, the sentiment itself is entirely 
irrelevant here. If the writer was proving 
Christ to be greater than Moses, inasmuch as 
He is God, the founder of all things, then clearly 
the mere assertion of this fact would have suf- 
ficed for the proof, without entering on any other 
consideration; nay, after such an assertion, all 
minor considerations would have been not 
only superfluous, but preposterous. He does, 
however, after this, distinctly go into the 
consideration of Christ being faithful, not 
as a servant, but as a Son, so that he cannot 
be here speaking of his Deity as a ground of 
superiority ’’]. 

Ila¢ olxog designates not the house in all its 
parts, the whole house, but according to the 
usage of our Epistle v. 1, 18; viii. 8 [and cor- 
rect classical usage], every house. They who re- 
fer the previous clause (6 xaraoxevdcag avrév) di- 
rectly to Jesus, interpolate the idea that the ques- 
tion is here answered how fidelity can be predi- 
cated of Jesus, at thesame time that He is asserted 
to be the founder of the Theocracy. The solution 
then is this: The Theocracy stands in the same 
category with every household, in that it must 
have a [subordinate] founder; while it yet re- 
mains true that God is the causa prima of each 
and all (Thol., Ebr., etc.) But the question it- 
self, raising such a query, and demanding a golu- 
tion, is entirely gratuitous: inasmuch as the 
Messiah has been from the outset designated as 
Son, and in the most definite manner declared to 
be the Mediator of Revelation and Redemption, 
as well as Mediator of the creation and govern- 
ment of the world. In these relations then the 
matter of His fidelity has of course already 
come up and been disposed of. This point is no 
longer under discussion; the topic now under 
consideration is the relation of him who has 
founded a house to the house. And as God is 
the supreme and universal founder, the Theo- 
cracy, as well in its Christian as in its Mosaic 
form, must be referred back to Him. And in 
perfect harmony with this view is the fact that a 
little before God-is styled in reference tothe Mes- 
siah 6 tothoac avrév, and that it is only by this 
view that the following verse (ver. 5) is brought 
into logical connection with ver. 8, as legitimately 
authorizing its assertion of the superior glory 
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(défa) of Christ. [That is: ver. 8, Christ, the 
founder of the New Testament house, is declared 
to have been deemed worthy of higher glory 
than Moses, by all the difference between the 
founder of the house and the house itself. Then 
ver. 4 reminds us that the New Testament house, 
as well as the Old Testament Mosaic house, was 
also founded under the ultimate and supreme 
direction of God, whence Moses and Christ, both 
in their respective positions, sustained direct 
relations to God, each having been placed, con- 
stituted, viz. ro:foac, by God in his position. Con. 
sequently we are prepared at ver. 5, to see the 
different relation which these two personages sus- 
tained to the house, on the one hand, and to God 
as the common founder, on the other; Moses 
being a servant, and Christ a Son; Moses being 
in the house and a part of it, and Christ over it 
Yet I cannot see, after all, any very essential dif- 
ference between the author’s view of the force of 
6 dé xatackxevécac, and that of Ebrard and Thol- 
uck, which he rejects. Ebrard makes it declare 
God the supreme founder, and thus answer the 
implied question, howe Christ as founder could 
have fidelity predicated of Him. Moll says: 
that ‘as God is the universal founder, therefore, 
the Theocracy, in its Christian as well as in its 
Mosaio form, must be referred back to Him.” 
This comesto near the same thing as the other. 
Both make the passage put God as universal and 
supreme founder into His true relation to both 
Moses and Jesus in their respective spheres. 
But with respect to the statement of Moll, re- 
garding the Mediatorship of the Son, he seems 
to me to put the Son’s mediatorship in the crea- 
tion and government of the world, as eternal 
Logos, one and-equal with the Father, too nearly 
on & level with His Mediatorship in His bumbled 
and servile character as Redeemer. In the lat- 
ter the question of His fidelity is indeed often 
raised, and is absolutely vital: im the formerre- 
lation, Ido not remember where the term mir 
is applied to Him, and I scarcely see how it 
could be without derogating from His divine dig- 
nity.—K]. Rieum’s opinion, (Lehrbegrif,, I. 310) 
that Christ is designated as the founder of the 
Old Testament kingdom of God, and that Moses 
has held his position in it as assigned by Christ, 
cannot be substantiated by an appeal to the doe- 
trine of our Epistle, that the Son is the Mediator 
of every form of divine agency that is directed 
to the world. It is here decidedly to be rejected, 
because the subject of discourse is here specially 
Jesus, the Messiah, as actually and historically 
manifested. 

[Moll's exposition of this difficult and vexed 
passage seems to labor under obscurity from 
his having failed to do justice to the ed 
liptical character of the passage. The first 
thing, it seems to me, to be settled, is whether 
Moses and Christ are conceived by the auther, 
as both in one house of God, or as in fio, & ¢+ 
each in that respectively to which God had a 
signed him. This Alford, following Delitssch, 
denies, maintaining that both are in one house 
of God, Moses as servant, and Christ as Son, snd 
that the force and ‘strictness of the compsrt 
son” requires this. It seems to me that 
confounding of the houses in which Moses end 
Christ were, raises at once an inexplicable difi- 
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culty. The question arises, How could Moses be 
in a house which was not reared or founded until 
by Christ, many centuries after? Or, how could 
Jesus found or rear a house in which Moses had 
officiated as servant, many centuries before? 
For that Christ founded or reared the New Tes- 
tament house of God, is certain, and Christ, on 
the other hand, did not rear the Old Testament 
house of God; for Christ, the God-man, the 
Mediator, Jesus, had not then an existence. 
And to bring in here the Logos, the Eternal 
Son, as founding the Old Testament economy, is 
entirely out of the question; for with Him as 
such, the passage has nothing todo. The com- 
parison is between Moses and Jesus, and by the 
whole tenor and sentiment of the Epistle, it is 
between Moses, as the servant of God in found- 
ing the Old Testament or Jewish economy, in 
rearing the house cf God in its Old Testament 
form, and Jesus, in founding the New Testament 
economy—in rearing the house of God in its 
New Testament form. The comparison is be- 
tween the two historical’ characters in the work 
which each respectively had performed. And it 
matters not that the two houses—the house of 
Moses and the house of Jesus—are in their 
deepest significance one house—as they certainly 
are—both God’s house—yet for the purposes, 
and in the representation of the author, they are 
different houses—the one an earthly, transitory, 
typical house, the other a heavenly, spiritual, 
imperishable house. In these two houses, re- 
spectively stand Moses and Jesus; both raised 
up of God, made, constituted (see rothoac applied 
to Moses, 1 Sam. xii. 6, and to Jesus, Heb. iii. 2, 
I have little doubt the latter suggested by the 
former )—esach for his special work. Each was 
a founder, an institutor, inaugurator,—Moses of 
the Old Testament economy, Jesus of the New 
Testament economy. Each had the high honor 
of being appointed by God as the introducer and 
inaugurator of His respective system. But each 
was not only a founder, he was also a servant: 
Moses a servant eet often so called in the 
Sept.) ; Jesus still more manifestly and deeply a 
servant (dovAoc, didxovoc); yet both faithful in 
both relations. Moses was faithful as a founder 
under God, of the old economy, and as a servant 
in it; Christ was faithful as a founder, under 
God, of the new economy, and as a servant in it. 
Thus far the resemblance; now the contrast. 
Moses, while apparently a founder of the old 
economy, a builder of the Old Testament house, 
was in reality only a servant in it; his highest 
fanction was purely ministerial. Christ, while 
apparently, and indeed really a servant in the 
New Testament house, yet in reality was a Son 
over it; His character of servant was but se- 
condary and temporary; His highest and trne 
nature was that of Son. Thus Moses, the appa- 
rent builder of the Old Testament house, yet in 
reality and ultimately sinks to the level of the 
house, and becomes a part of it. Jesus, the 
builder of the New Testament house, and also 
seemingly an humble servant in it, yet ultimately 
rises completely above this servile condition, 
and by virtue of His essential equality and iden- 
tity with God, the Supreme Founder of all things, 
becomes precisely as much superior to Moses as 
the founder of the house which He truly and 


absolutely was, is to the house itself, to which 
Moses only belonged as a part. The paradox, 
it is perceived, is a necessary one. It grows out 
of the double nature of the great Head of the 
New Testament Church. Lower than the angels, 
He yet rises in position, as He was in essential 
nature, infinitely above them. Appearing lower 
than Moses—as much lower as a dovdog, slave, is 
lower than a depérurv, voluntary attendant, He 
yet rises transcendently and infinitely above 
him, by virtue of that nature which He shared 
in common with the eternal Father. I should, 
therefore, paraphrase the exceedingly elliptical 
passage somewhat as follows, reminding tho 
reader that the facts regarding the positions both 
of Moses and of Christ—and certainly of the 
former—were so well-known, that the author, in 
his comparison, could safely presuppose them: 
‘‘Consider—Jesus, who was faithful in the New 
Testament house of God to Him who constituted 
Him as builder and servant, as also Moses was 
faithful in all God’s Old Testament house to Him 
who constituted him builder and servant in it. 
For Jesus has been deemed worthy of, and been 
advanced to, higher glory than Moses, by how 
much the builder of the house has more honor 
than the house. For every house (and of course, 
therefore, the Old and the New Testament 
houses) must be founded immediately and se- 
condarily by some one, as was the former by 
Moses, and the latter by Jesus; but He who 
ultimately and absolutely founded all things, and 
therefore was ultimate and supreme founder of 
these, was God. And while Moses, though ap- 
parent and formal founder of the Old Testament 
house, was in reality in his highest nature, but 
in it, and strictly but a part of it, Jesus, the 
founder of the New Testament house, though 
apparently a servant in it, was, in reality, and 
in His highest nature, as Son, equal with and 
substantially identical with the absolute and 
Supreme Founder Himeelf.”-——-This paraphrase 
introduces no elementsinto the comparison which 
are not presupposed in it, and which do not lie 
on the very face of the historical facts. It simply 
says thus: Moses and Jesus, each a founder of 
and a servant in the Old and the New Testament 
Theocracy respectively; each appointed of God 
and each faithful; but Moses, after all, only faith- 
ful as a servant, who was thus but part of the 
house; but Christ faithful as a Son, who was, 
therefore, in spite of His servile appearance, 
equal with the Supreme Founder Himself. 

The only point on which there can be doubt, 
is as to the dual nature of the house of God; but 
I confess I do not see how there can be legiti- 
mate doubt on this point. Moll himself, who 
with most, denies this duality, is yet obliged to 
speak of the house of God ‘‘in its Old and its 
New Testament form,” and I suppose he could 
hardly deny that Moses was founder or rearer 
of the house in its Old Testament form, as was 
Jesus of the house in its New Testament form. 
But this comes very nearly to the same thing as 
affirming two houses. None can doubt that ulti- 
mately, and in their deepest meaning, they were 
indeed identical; i. ¢., both were not only from 
one Supreme Founder, but stood in close connec- 
tion with the same great economy of salvation. 
But formally, and historically, and according to 
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the whole scope and treatment of our author, 
they were different; as different as the Mosaic 
Tabernacle in which Aaron ministered, and the 
heavenly Tabernacle in which Christ minis- 
tered; as different as were the many animal 
sacrifices of the one, from the single spiritual 
and life-giving offering of the other. The Old 
Testament house of God which Moses reared, 
but in which he was but servant, was earthly, 
material, typical and transitory; the New Tes- 
tament house of God which Jesus reared, appa- 
rently a servant, but in reality a Son and Lord, is 
heavenly, spiritual, archetypal and eternal.—K. }. 
Ver. 6. And while Moses indeed 
faithful, etc.—Moses, as well as Christ, has 
been raised up, set forth by God, and designated 
in his fidelity, not merely for an individual ser- 
vice, or for a special department of action in the 
administration of God’s house, and his agency 
and fidelity stand in relation to the entire Theo- 
cracy. But (as shown by the Muvoje puév, Moses 
indeed, within this similar relation, which is 
common to Moses and Christ, we are to recog- 
niz2 a profound and fundamental difference in the 
two persons. Moses has officiated as a servant, 
by no means indeed as a slave (dovAoc), or as a 
domestic servant, or menial, (oixéryc), but (Wis. 
x. 16) as a Vepdzur, a word always implying vo- 
luntary subordination, and willing and honora- 
bleservice. But at the same time all this has been 
but typical and preparatory. The Aarnbnadueva 
are not the revelations which Moses was hereaf- 
ter himself to receive, thus requiring the transla- 
tion: ‘‘in order to render testimony to that 
which was then to be spoken.’”’ Bleek, De W., 
Thol., Liin., so understanding the words, refer 
them specially to the law; Riehm reminds us of 


the expression, Numb. xii. 8, ordéja xara ordua. 


Aaryjow avrg These words, it is true, indicated 
the definite point in the life of Moses in which 
to him himself future revelations were pro- 
mised. But the question is here no longer of 
the resemblance between Jesus and Moses, in 
fidglity to their respective vocations, but of the 
elevation of Christ above Moses, which, in fact, 
receives attestation even from the fidelity of 
Moses, who scrupulously held himself entirely 
within his prescribed sphere. The term refers 
therefore to those revelations to whose necessity 
the very ministry of Moses renders in all re- 
spects its testimony; and these, too, are not the 
revelations of later prophecy, nor specially, 
again, the declarations contained in our Epistle. 
They are rather those which have been dis- 
closed in full perfection in the Son, John v. 49 
(Erasm., Calv., Ebr., Hofm., Del., etc.). Pre- 
cisely for this reason the name now employed is 
not "Incots, but xprorde. y 

Ver. 6. Yet Christ as a Son over his 
house, whose house are we.—The reading, 
és, instead of od, in ver. 6, is critically unsus- 
tained, and the article is wanting before olxoc, as 
frequently before Oed¢, vduoc, and similar familiar 
terms. The house is still the Theocracy in which 
Moses served, but at the head of which stands 
Christ, who, as Son of Him who appointed Him, 
and erected the house, receives a position of au- 
thority and preéminence, and inasmuch as He, 
as Son of God, is not merely Lord and Heir of 
all possessions, but the essential agent in orig'- 


nating and procuring them, has a corresponding 
glory. These declarations, with which the 
Epistle opens, could not possibly remain unre- 
garded by the readers. But with them the re- 
presentation here given stands in the most per- 
fect harmony, and o¢ vid emphatically precedes, 
because, while even a servant of higher grade 
might be entrusted with the management of a 
household, yet this would leave the specific dis- 
tinction between Christ and Moses entirely un- 
expressed. For this reason we are neither to 
refer avrov, ver. 6, to God, and duro, ver. 6, to 
Christ (Gcum., Bl., De W., etc.), as if designing 
to place in contrast the fact that Moses has his 
special position in an alien hcuse, but Christ in 
His own; nor are these genitives to be regarded 
as genitives of reference—ix Ais, ¢. ¢., in the 
house assigned to him (Ebr., who speaks con- 
fusedly of two houses); but they both refer 
grammatically to God (Cbrys., Theod., Calv., 
Lun., Del., efe.), as does also the relative ot, al- 
though referring as matter of fact to the Chris- 
tian dispensation; for this is quite frequently 
called the house of God, x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 16; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph, ii. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. 
iv.17; ii. 5; but never the house of Christ. We 
give most emphasis to the contrast by simply 
supplying écriv with yprorég d?@—airot (Erasm., 
Grot., Del., efc.), while the supplying of xiozdc 
éarivy is yet undoubtedly admissible, ch. x. 21; 
Matth. xxv. 21 (Bez., Grot., Thol., ete.) ; not, 
however, twice (Bl., De W., Bisp.)=Christ (is 
faithful) as a Son over his house (is faithfal). 
The o¢ cannot here signify guemadmodum, but 
simply wt. 

Provided that we hold fast the confi- 
dence and the glorying of our hope, efc.— 
Christianity, as such, bears the above assigned 
character of the ‘ house of God;’ hence exclusion 
from the temple need occasion no anxiety to the 
Church. But whether, as a Church, we preserve 
this character (not whether we are permitted 
personally to apply to ourselves this designation, 
or to regard ourselves as this house), depends on 
the fulfilment of the requisite condition. The 
nwappyoia denotes here, as ch. iv. 16; x. 19, 85; 
not bold confession (Grot., efe.), but resolute 
confidence, and triumphant joyfulness of faith, 
corresponding to the wAnpogopia rH¢ éAxidog men- 
tioned ch. vi. 11, which gives to itself a corre- 
sponding expression, even in the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances. This expression the époto;zia 
ta¢ bAridoc, ch. x. 28, is here called xatzgya, 
which denotes the result of the act of glorying 
(xabynotr), not glorying itself (B1., etc.), and not 
the mere object of glorying (Liin.). The ezic 
denotes, in a specifically Christian sense, the 
hope of the perfect consummation of the King- 
dom of God, and of participation therein. For 
this reason péyp: réAove refers not to the death of 
the individual (Schlicht., Grot., Kuin.), but to 
the end of the present order of things. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The connection of Christians among one 
another has its peculiar character, as that of a 
holy association, in the fact that it, as a fellowship 
of the children of God, who are called to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, received its beginning, its 
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progress, and perfection, alone through its living 
connection with the historical God-MMan. Itis hence 
charged with the duty, not merely of recognizing 
this relation, but also of expressing it tn confes- 
sion and in action, and hence, in imitation of, and 
likeness to Christ, of appropriating to iteelf 
His fidelity, a8 & principle which lies at tho very 
basis of perfection in life. 

2. In their fidelity, in their respective voca- 
tions, towards God who has given to His mes- 
sengers their respective historical position, ap- 
pears a striking parallel between Jesus and 
Moses, inasmuch as the vocation of both has 
special reference to the establishment of the king- 
dom of God among men. It is by this that 
Moses takes precedence above all the prophets 
and messengers of God in the Old Covenant. 
But the infinite elevation of Jesus Christ is not, 
in this respect, in the slightest degree dispa- 
raged; but within the limits of the parallel 
stands forth sharply and clearly. Moses was 
neither priest nor king, but within the Theocracy, 
to whose establishment his ministry and fidelity 
had reference, was a servant, and so served that 
the (rue theocracy was designated by Himself 
as still in the future. Christ, on the contrary, 
is a High-Priest and for this reason, inasmuch 
as redemption was accomplished through His 
sacrifice of Himself, He announces, at the same 
time, & present salvation; and again, because He 
is Son He appears, indeed, as a messen- 
ger of God, but is, at the same time, ruler over 
the kingdom of God, and not one of its servants 
and citizens. 

3. The confession of Christians has, as its specific 
subject, the historical God-man, and Him, as one 
who in His essential agency appears as, at one 
and the same time, the author and the berald of 
salvation. This confession is the original, uni- 
versal, and comprehensive confession of the 
primitive church. It is the fundamental, Apos- 
tolical, Scriptural testimony, which, as such, is 
not merely to regulate subsequent developments 
of doctrine, but also, as an expression of the 
living faith of the Church, has to direct indivi- 
dual souls in their impulses of thought, feeling, 
and will, toward the person of that Saviour, 
who, as Son of God, possesses an incomparable 
elevation, an everlasting ministry, and a Divine 
ubiquity. 

4, Tho actual earthly ministry of Jesus, with its 
beginning in time, within local relations, and 
under given conditions, by no means reduces 
Him as a historical personage, to the level of a 
erealture. Nor is this result produced by the 
fact that the life of the God-man has an actual 
historical commencement. For although the com- 
mencement of the life, and the ministry of Jesus 
may, and must, on the one hand, be regarded as 
determined, and at a definite point of time, ori- 
ginated by the will and power of God, yet, on 
the other, we must maintain with equal empha- 
sis the self-determining purpose and act of the 
Son of God by which, in time as well as in eter- 
nity, He kept Himself in undisturbed harmony 
with the will of His Father. For the Holy 
Scripture says no less that He came—Maitth. ix. 
18; xviii. 11; John xvi. 28; xviii. 37, than that 
He was sent, Matth. x. 40; Jobn xx. 21, and 
lays no less emphasis upon His offering Himself 


in sacrifice (John x. 17, 18; Eph. v. 2; Heb. vii. 
27), than upon His being delivered up for the expi- 
ation of the sins of the world (Rom. viii. 32; 
John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10). Neither again has 
the man Jesus at any time received or acquired 
the Divine nature; nor has the preéxistent Son 
of God so “emptied Himself” in His incarnation, 
that a complete destitution of the essence of the 
Logos, even to the extent of an unconsciousness 
of the commencement of life, existed in the hu- 
manembryo. But the uncreated Son of God re- 
ceived, at the incarnation, human nature into 
the personal unity of an actual theanthropic 
consciousness and life. If the carrying out of 
the doctrine of the communicatio tdiomatum, led 
in fact to that conception of the xévwote which 
we have just denied, which Gess. (The Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, Basle, 1856) has most 
unqualifiedly developed, it were then high 
time to surrender this form of our doctrine for 
the sake of preserving its real substance. Tho 
inconsequence of the earlier Lutheran theologians, 
who denied the applicability of the intrinsically 
possible fourth kind of the communicatio tdiomatum 
argues a higher mode of thinking, and is substan- 
tially more correct than the formal consistency 
of many recent divines; but still shows the ne- 
cessity of a reconstruction of this doctrinal for- 
mula which, in the form it has hitherto held, is 
untenable. 

5. In that the same God who brought forward 
Moses upon the stage of history, in like manner 
brought forward Jesus, any internal contradic- 
tion between the Mosaic and the Christian Theo- 
cracy is out of the question; while at the same 
time the fidelity of these two persons who are 
brought into comparison—a fidelity having re- 
ference to the theocracy in its collective charac- 
ter as a house of God—furnishes a pledge that in 
both cases the founding and arrangemont of the 
house in question has been made in entire ac- 
cordance with the Divine will. But the diversity 
of the two persons introduces a corresponding 
diversity of the Mosate and the Christian Theoc- 
racy. And equally also from the diversity of the 
economies, which, as a matter of fact, comes first 
under our eyes, we may reason back to the di- 
versity of the persons. And this diversity is 
not barely that relative diversity expressing itsclf 
in a merely negative way, which the synagogal 
Midrash expresses in the words (Jalkut on Is. lii. 
18): ‘the servant of Jehovah, the King Mes- 
siah, will be more venerable than Abraham, more 
exalted than Moses, higher than the angels of 
the service; but it is the positive and absolute 
distinction between preparation and fulfilment 
on the one hand, and between a creaturely ser- 
vant, and a son and lord equal with God, upon 
the other. 

6. ‘‘ Moses prophesied, not only by his vocation, 
and his fidelity in that vocation, but also by his 
testimony (John v. 49) to the Son, the Apostle 
of the final salvation. None the less did the 
Old Testament house of God, in which Moses 
had the employment of a servant, viz., the Old 
Testament Church, which had, as its central 
point, the ‘tabernacle of testimony’ (Acts vii. 
44; Rev. xv. 5), with its typical furniture and 
administration, prophesy of the New Testament 
house of God, over which Christ is placed as 
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Son, viz., the New Testament Church which has 
its central point in Christ, in whom God ap- 
peared incarnate, and in whom as antitype that 
tabernacling (oxqvworc) of God among men which 
was prefigured in the Old Testament tabernacle 
(oxyv7), has thus been realized.” Det. 

7. Christ is not, indeed, ashamed to call us 
Iiis brethren; and He has in reality become 
truly man, and by circumcision has subjected 
Hitaself to the Jewish law (Gal. iv. 4), and be- 
come incorporated with the Israelite people of 
God. But in respect to the New Testament peo- 
ple of God, He is not a member, but Head and 
Lord. He is, indeed, “the first-born among 
many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29); and, by that 
completed and perfected life on which our Epis- 
tle lays special stress, holds a relationship to 
men who, by regeneration, become children of 
God, and becomes a type and pattern to all who 
are perfected through Him. But the expression 
‘‘first-born”’ points to His relation to those who, 
after the resurrection, are perfected in the Mes- 
sianic kingdom (ch. i. 5; Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5). 
In His essential being, He is chief of the crea- 
tion (Rev. iii. 14), and spwréroxog mdane xricews 
(Col. i. 15). The attributes which are ascribed 
to the Son in the opening of our Epistle, forbid 
our assigning to this term, in the present sec- 
tion, any other signification than that He who, 
as Son of the Universal Founder, is elevated 
over tho house of God, is essentially equal to Him, 
so that an indirect proof of the deity of Jesus 
Christ may be drawn from this passage. 

8. While the mention of the fidelity of Jesus re- 
minds us, indeed, of His moral perfection, and the 
comparison of His vocation with that of Moses, 
reminds us of His agency in establishing a new 
relation of man to God, in a new covenant and 
kingdom; while the mention, at the same time, 
of the filial nature and imperial dignity of 
Jesus Christ rises above and beyond the sphere 
of mere morality and natural religion; and the 
whole tenor of Scripture forbids our interpreting 
the language used in such a way as to favor the 
subordinatian and Arian heresy,—so, on the other 
hand, the declaration that God ‘‘ made Him,” 
and has “founded all things,’’ precludes the in- 
terpretation which merges the Father in the 
Son, and yet lends no countenance to Monarch- 
tanism or Unitartanism. 

9. ‘‘Calling” (Ago) denotes not merely an 
invitation into the kingdom of God by means of 
preaching. To this conception of a ‘‘called” 
one (xkAyréc), as occurring in the parables of 
Jesus (Matth. xx. 16; xxii. 14), and there with- 
out doctrinal import, but simply standing in in- 
separable connection with the depicting of well- 
known usages and customs, corresponds in our 
Epistle, the term etiyyeAiopévoc, ch. iv. 2, or 
evayyeMBeig (ch. iv. 6). The «Ayréc, on the con- 
trary, is, precisely as with Paul, one in whom 
the gracious call has been made effectual. He is 
one destined for the Messianic salvation (ch. i. 
14), for the eternal inheritance (ch. ix. 15), which 
is the substance of the ézayyeAia, ch. vi. 17, has His 
citizenship in heaven, ch. xii. 28, and has been 
given by the Father to the Son, ch. ii. 18, and 
by a Divine act, in which the eternal purpose of 
grace realizes itself in time in the case of indi- 
viduals, has become, by means of the preached 


Word, an actual member of the Church which is 
destined to cternal salvation. But since the 
Word of God works, not magically, but spiri- 
tually, and, as a condition of its saving efficacy, 
requires repentance and faith (as unfolded in 
the passage immediately following), steadfast- 
ness in a gracious state and the attainment of 
perfection, are secured by our imitation of the 
fidelity of Jesus Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The duty of fidelity 1. in its ground and reason 
in our relation to God; 2. in its eztent in the 
calling assigned tous; 8. in its patterns in the 
servant and in the Son of God; 4. in its dlessings, 
in securing to us the joys of salvation: 5. in its 
cultivation within and by means of the Church.— 
Moses and Christ 1. in their resemblance, a. as sent 
ofGod; 6. of unimpeached fidelity ; c. in theaggre- 
gate nature of their vocation, as having reference 
to the establishment of the kingdom of God; 2. in 
their diversity, a. in position and office; 6. in 
their nature and history; c. in their influence 
and the honor conferred upon them.—We ere 
the house of God; 1. in what sense? 2. under 
what conditions? 8. with what obligations !— 
What in the confession of our faith have we 
principally to regard? That it be 1. true in its 
substance; 2. clear in its expression; 8. sure in 
its living power; 4. correct in its grounds; 5. 
adapted to its ultimate end.—If the hope of oar 
calling is to be fulfilled in us, then 1. our call- 
ing must become effectual in us, a. in its hea- 
venly character, 5. under a gracious Divine in- 
fluence, c. within the sphere of the Christian 
brotherhood; and 2. our hope must express, @. 
in its confidence, faith, 5. in its glorying, 
living power, c. in its steadfastness, the fidelity 
of the servants and children of God.—Even those 
who are placed highest among us should not 
cease to be 1. servants of the true God; 2. men- 
bers of the house of God; 8. imitators of the Son 
of God.—Also the humblest among us must not 
forget 1. that God has founded and established 
all things, and 2. that they are partakers of 
heavenly calling.—The beginning in Christianity 
is harder than the beginning in any earthly 
work; yet the beginning in Christianity is easier 
than steadfast perseverance to the end.—Con- 
plain not of God if thou hast no hope of salva- 
tion, but murmur 1. against thine unbelief in 
the heavenly calling; 2. against thine unfsith- 
fulness in the service committed to thee; 8 
against thy negligence in using the gracious 
means of salvation.—The blessings of Chris- 
tian church-fellowship and life, cor in 
the Divine arrangements 1. to the tasks which 
we have to fulfil; 2. to the dangers which threa- 
ten us; 8. to our essential needs.—The confes- 
sion, whose obligation rests upon us, urges us 1. 
toa joyful faith which we are unanimously to 
profess; 2. to a holy love which we are frater- 
nally to exercise; 8. to a blessed hope which we 
are faithfully to maintain unto the end.—We are 
called 1. by a heavenly calling; 2. into a holy fel- 
lowship; 8. to the inheritance of the Son of God. 

BERLENBURGER Bisie:—Stability of doctrine 
takes the lead; to this, therefore, stability on 
our part must be added, not from our own 
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powers, but from grace. We must look to it that 
we do not fall from our own steadfastness (2 Pet. 
iii. 17), In this we should place the glory of our 
religion. 

Starke :—That which was required to be said, 
and actually is said of the ways of God, demands 
to be heard, and received with faith. Blessed, 
therefore, are ye who hear and keep the word of 
God (Luke xi. 29).—What avails it to have begun 
in the spirit and to end in the flesh? The end 
crowns the work.—It is a great dignity of be- 
lievers that they are, and are called the house 
of God. Angels are called, indeed, thrones (Col. 
i. 16), but never the house of God; but believers 
are so named, alike on account of the essential, 
and on account of the gracious presence of God, 
by which He dwells in them. This house, Jesus 
Christ as the true light, illuminates by virtue of 
His prophetic office; He sanctifies it by virtue 
of His high-priestly office, whence it is called (1 
Pet. ii. 6) a spiritual house; He maintains and 
protects it by virtue of His kingly office. But as 
He dwells in this house so is He also its founda- 
tion upon which it is built (1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. 
ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 

LAURENTIUS :—Believers may take courage; 
they are the house and temple of God.—In faith 
firmness is requisite. 

Von BocatzKy:—But believers, even ihe most 
dull-eyed, see that they cannot too much trust in 
our God, and cannot so much hope in Him that 
they do not always need to arouse themselves 
still more, to this confidence and this hope. For 
there are always many things which would fain 
take from us confidence, faith, and hope; there- 
fore should we hold all fast, and in such trust 
and such hope, not allow even our short-comings 
to render us weak and unstable. 

STeiInHOFER: —Faith and the confession of 
faith before God and men, are the two things de- 
manded of a Christian in the Gospel of the new 
covenant (Rom. x. 4).—By faith we come, really 
toa blessed enjoyment of grace, and to an essen- 
tial communion with the Father and with the 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; and by the confes- 
sion of this faith, we come, at the same time, into 
the joint partnership of those who have received 
the like precious faith, and have Jesus as their 
Lord and Head.—From all that transpires in the 
house of God we may discover that the eternal 
Son, whom the whole creation has got to recog- 
nize as its Creator and Lord, is in especial the 
God and Lord of sinners. —O Thou who art faith- 
fulness, make us faithful to Thee! 

Hauy :—He who has directed his look toward 
Christ will have ample encouragement to fidelity, 
and will all the more look to it that it be not 
found wanting in him.—The faithfulness of all 


the servants of Christ is but a weak and sha-- 


dowy image of the faithfulness of Christ our 
Lord. 


Rizasr :—As an apostle, Jesus has brought 
to us the testimony of God, as High-Priest; He 
manages our cause with God; and faith recog- 


nizes Him, or accepts Him for that for which He 
has been made unto us of God. Confidence, and 
the glorying of hope, are the bands by which 
this house, this divine race, are united with its 
head, and the call to one faith, and to one hope 
of their calling, unites also among one another 
these members of the household, provided only 
they hold fast to their profession.—Srisr :—That 
house of God, wherein Moses is called faithful, 
was only the forecourt and the beginning of the 
structure which only appears entirely completed 
in Christ.—Frickz :—With the coming of Christ 
the house of God appears completed; all is 
ready ; we need only to enterin; but if we enter 
in, we shall be ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 5) living 
stones in this house. 

Owen :—That men be brethren, properly and 
strictly, it is required that they have one father, 
be of one family, and be equally interested in the 
privileges and advantages thereof. Thesaint’scall- 
ing is heavenly, 1. from the fountain and principal 
cause of it; 2. in respect of the means whereby it 
ig wrought, which are spiritual and heavenly (the 
word and the Spirit, both from above) ; 8. of the 
end, which is to heaven and heavenly things, 
wherein lies the hope of our calling. All true 
and real professors of the Gospel are sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost, and made truly and really 
holy.—No man comes into a useful, saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ in the Gospel, but by 
virtue of an effectual, heavenly calling.—The 
spiritual mysteries of the Gospel, especially 
those which concern the person and offices of 
Christ, require deep, diligent and attentive con- 
sideration.—Solomon’s merchants would not 
have gone to Ophir had there not been gold there 
ag well as apes and peacocks.—The business of 
God with sinners could be no way transacted but 
by the negotiation and embassy of the-Son. It 
was necessary that God’s Apostle unto sinners 
should, in the whole discharge of His office, be 
furnished with a full comprehension of the whole 
mind of God, as to the affair committed to Him. 
Now, this never any was, nor ever can be capable 
of, but only Jesus Christ, the Son of God.— 
Truths to be believed are like believers them- 
selves; all their life, power, and order consist 
in their relation unto Christ; separated from 
Him they are dead and useless.—The builders 
of the New Testament church are servants; (1.) 
they act by virtue of commission, from Him who 
is the enly Lord and ruler of it: (2.) it is re- 
quired of them as servants, to observe and obey the 
commands of their Lord ; (8.) as servants they are 
accountable ; (4.) as servants they shall have 
their reward.—It is an eminent privilege to be 
the house of Christ, or a part of it; ‘‘ Whose 
house are we.’’—Although these “living stones” 
are continually removed, some from the lower 
rooms in this house in grace to the higher stories 
in glory, yet not one stone of it is, or shall be 
lost for ever.—Jnterest tn the Gospel gives suffi- 
cient cause of confidence and rejoicing in every 
condition. ]. . 
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II. 


The threatening of the Old Testament, that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is all 
the more to be taken to heart by the New Testament people of God. 


Caaprer III. 7-19. 


7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith : To-day if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 
8 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
9 ness, when [where 05] your fathers tempted me, proved me [by proving],’ and saw my 
10 works [during] forty years. Wherefore I was grieved [was angry] with that [this}* 
generation, and said, They do always err [go astray] in their heart; and they have 

11 not known [but they did not know] my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall 
12 not enter into my rest. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
18 of unbelief, in departing [falling away, dzootjva:] from the living God. But exhort 
14 one.another daily, while it is called To-day; lest any of you® be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made [have become] partakers of Christ, if 
[provided that, ed» zep] we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 

15 end; while it is said, To-day if ye will hear [if ye hear] his voice, harden not your 
16 hearts, as in the provocation. For some, when they had heard, did provoke, [for who, 
when they heard, provoked him?]: howbeit not all [nay, did not all they ?] that came 

17 out of Egypt by Moses [7]. But [And] with whom was he grieved [angry during] 
forty years? was it not with them that had sinned [7], whose carcases fell in the wil- 

18 derness? [!] And to whom sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but to 
19 them that believed not (disobeyed, dze:37cacw]? So [And] we see that they could not 


enter in because of unbelief. 


1 Ver. 9.—For éweipacay ue of wardpes tpav, dSoxipacdy pe, recent critics read after Sin. A. B.C. D.* E. M. Uf, 73, 127, 


Ital. Copt., éweipagay oa: warépes Upwy ev 
first and thé Vat. in which the second pe is wanting. 

2 Vor. 10.—For 
author, as sup 
however, is rejected by Moll—K.]}. 


Soxuacig. The lect. recept. is made up from the LXX. Cod. Alex. in which the 


h yeveg dxeivy, wo are to read with Sin. A. B. D. M., 6, 17, rp yeveg ravrp, (this, not that (éxeirp) the 
ed by many, changing the pronoun for the sake of a more direct application to his readers. This View, 


3 Ver. 13.—Ins of ris é€ ipiov, read with B. D. E. K. L., 46, 48, ¢€ buwy rcs. Sin., however, has the former reading. 
T.—ws, a8, xabue, according as—éay dxovonre, not, “if ye will hear,” but, “if ye hear,” or “shall have heard,” 


er. 
See Del., De W., Moll. Still the precise im 
£eptuagint may intend its ¢ay axovonre as 
ze to ira from the natural rendering of the words. 

er. 9. 


Ver. 10.—avrot &¢ ov ¢yywoav avroi, emphatic ie but 


with wAarevrac, but with elroy and 34, adversative. 


rt of the Hebrew origina] of the Psalm is doubtful, and it is possible that the 
ving an optative force—would thai! Yet we do not scem authorized in our 


—ot, where, not when, as Eng. ver.—év Soxquacia, in proving, instead of édoxipacey. 
ca . Han He ats know,” ¢fc., to be codrdinated apparently not 
° iad : 


Ver. 11.—es auoca, Eng. ver., so I swore as if ws=ottes. Moll, 30 that=wore; 20 De Wette, Del. Bib. Unfon, lite- 


rally, as. 
Ver. 14.—yceyévaner, we have become, 
Ver. 16.—rives ydp, for whof all modern scholars 
which is nearly unmeaning. 
Ver. 17.—éyv 7a cada 
of the effects uf the wrath. 


not are made, doe precisely (/—=provided that: stronger than édy, if. 


tives, who? instead of the ancient rivds, some, indefinite, 


—tpine. aon rightly follows Del. in making this not a question, but a statement descriptire 
.Un 


Ver. 18.—Kai, Eng. ver., 80, without reason. It is not an tnference, but the statement of an actual fact. De Wette, 


Del., Moll, Bib. Union rightly and.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 
saith, efc.—The exhortation to take warning 
from the example of their ancestors against 
apostasy is introduced by 6:6, as an inference 
from the preceding statements, and is to be con- 
ceived as corresponding (xa0éc) to the address of 
the Holy Spirit; Acé, however, is neither to be 
immediately connected with oxAnpivere, (Schlicht., 
Ebr., Del., ete.), thus producing a blending of the 
principal with the subordinate sentence; inasmuch 
as God, in the citation, vv. 7-11, is speaking in the 
first person; nor with @Aézere, ver. 12 (Erasm., 


Calv., Este, Grot., B1., Liin., Bisping, efc.), for this 
stands too remote. Nor again is the hortatory ad- 
dition to be supplied (Thol., De W.); but the ab- 
rupt breaking off of the construction in the main 
sentence is characteristic. It gives to the reader a 
moment’s interval of repose, and yet, at the same 
time, summons him to reflection, and toaright ap- 
plication of the passage. With new emphasis, and 
starting, as it were, afresh, the exhortation issub- 
sequently given by the author himself in ver. 12. 

Ver. 8. To-day, if ye hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.—<As the Sept. often 
translates the Hebrew particle of desire by édv, it 
is possible that it has so taken the words here 
according to the commen understanding, of the 
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Hebrew text, in which PN stands first for the 


sake of emphasis: ‘‘ Would that to-day ye might 
hearken to His voice!’’ It is possible, however, 
that PN in Heb. here simply introduces a hypo- 


thetical condition [so Delitzsch]. The citation is 
from Ps. xcv. 7, 11, which, by the sudden intro- 
duction of the speech of Jehovah, belongs to the 
class of those that bear a prophetic character. 
The author is thus entirely warranted in not 
restricting the ‘‘to-day”’ to the actual ‘ present’ 
of the Psalmist (left in Heb. unnamed—in the 
Sept. mentioned as David); and in regarding the 
address itself as that of the Holy Spirit, while, 
at the same time, the Holy Scripture is regarded 
in all its parts as dedrvevoroc (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
Dex. communicates the following remarkable 
Messianic Haggada from bab. Sanhedrin, 98 a.: 
‘R. Joshua Ben Levi once found Elijah (the 
Tishbite) standing at the entrance of the cave of 
R. SimeonsBen Jochei. He asked him: ‘Do I 
come into the future world?’ Elijah answered: 
If the Lord (“T)"JN, name of the Shechina that 


was invisibly present with Elijah) wills it. R. 
Joshua stated that he saw indeed but two (him- 
self and Elijah), but he heard the voices of 
three. He asked him further: When comes the 
Messiah? Elijah: Go and ask Him in person. 
Joshua: And where? Elijah: He is sitting at 
the gateof Rome. Joshua: And how may He be 
recognized? Elijah: He is sitting among poor 
persons laden with diseases; and while others 
unbind their wounds at the same time, and then 
bind them up, He unbinds and then again binds 
up one wound after another, for He thinks: Per- 
chance I am about to be summoned (called to 
make my public appearance); and I do this that 
I may not then be detained! (as would be the 
case if He unbound all wounds at the same 
time). Then came Joshua to Him, and He cried : 
Peace unto thee, son of Levi! Joshua: When 
comest Thou, Lord? He: To-day. On return- 
ing to Elijah, Joshua was asked by him: What 
said He tothee? Joshua: Peace unto thee, son 
of Levi. Elijah: In this He has given to thee 
and to thy father a prospect of the future 
world. Joshua: But He has deceived me in 
that He said to me that He comes to-day. 
Elijah: His meaning in that was this—To-day, 
if ye hear His voice.” 

Vex. 8. As in the provocation in the 
wilderness.—The Heb. reads: As at Meribah 
(Numb. xx.), as at the day of Massa, in the 
wilderness lee xvii.). Our author takes these 
proper names etymologically, as appellatives, and 
the words xara riy juépay Tov Tetpacuov as added 
to define the time of the éy 1 sapamixpaoyd. 
The xaré is a particle of time, the same as at ch. 
ix. 0, as in the Hellenistic, and is not to be turned 
into a term of comparison=woc. Otto considers 
that here also Numb. xiv. is alone referred to. 

Vex. 9. Where your fathers—during 
forty years.—The last mentioned temptation 
took place in the first year of the Exodus; the 
first mentioned in the fortieth. But the hardness 
of the people always remained the same, to 
which Moses refers, Deut. xxxiil. 8. The ov is a 
particle of place corresponding to WN: and 


not, by attraction to mecpacpov, Gen. for ¢ , with 


which (Erasm., Schmid, Beng., Peirce). The 
forty years in the wilderness are in the synagogue 
also regarded as typical. R. Exreser says: 
‘‘ The days of the Messiah are forty years, as it 
is said, Ps. xev.” (Sank., fol. 99, 1). And to the 
question: How long continue the years of the 
Messiah? R. AKIBA answered: ‘‘Forty years, 
corresponding to the sojourning of the Israelites 
in the desert” (Zanchuma, fol. 79, 4). The ad- 
monition of our Epistle must, therefore, have 
made a powerful impression, if this number of 
years since the ministry of Christ had, when this 
Epistle was composed, nearly elapsed. That the 
author has in mind this typical relation, is clear 
from the fact that the ‘forty years,’ which in the 
Heb. ith, ty the following clause—a construc- 
tion which he himself recognizes at ver. 17—he 
here carries back to the preceding, and shows 
that he intends this construction by introducing 
between the dissevered parts the particle dé 
(so Intpp. generally since Calov). 

Ver. 10. Wherefore I was angry with 
this generation.—The Hellenistic rpocoyx@iley 
from 676%, steep, high bank, or cliff, implies vio- 
lent, tempestuous excitement, which one either 
occasions or experiences. Usually it has the 
latter sense, denoting the feeling of violent dis- 
pleasure awakened by opposition. The def be- 
longs not to elzov (Erasm.), but to rAavovra. A 
sccondary idea of contempt can hardly belong to 
yeved (Heinr., Steng.), though very possibly to 
tatry (Liin.); but it is impossible that, by the 
latter pronoun (rabry), instead of éxeivy, the au- 
thor could have intended in this connection an 
incidental reference to his readers (Béhm., BL, 
De W.). In this passage also the author follows 
the Alex. Cod. of the Sept. in reading airoi dé, 
while the Vat. Cod. follows the Heb. in reading 
kai avroi. 

Ver. 11. As I sware in my wrath that 
they shall not enter into my rest.—Possi- 
bly &¢ should be taken as=—=as, but it may also, 
corresponding to the Heb. “gene (Ewald, 3 337, 


a.), denote result==dcre, so that. It then, indeed, 
usually takes the Infin., or the Opt. with dv, 
though sometimes also the Indic. (W1n., p. 410) 

"Qore, so that, as easily takes the Ind. as the 

pt.—K.]. The ei in the clause containing the 
substance of the oath, is in imitation of the Heb. 
DN. The formula has sprung from the sup- 


pression of the apodosis, and negatives the 
thought, while & DN afirms it. The xard- 


mavoi refers originally to the rest of the Prom- 
ised Land, Deut. xii. 9, 10. But the idea of 
the ‘‘rest of God,” proceeding from this start- 
ing point, acquired a wider scope and a deeper 
significance. 

Ver. 12. Take heed that there be not— 
living God.—Mj%, after words of seeing, in the 
Fut. Indic., expresses not only a warning, but, 
with it, anxiety in regard toa failure to give 
heed (Harr., Part. II., 140). The enclitic zoré 
means, not ever, at any time (Beza, Eng. Ver., 
ete.), but perchance, and the év tive duGv indivi- 
dualizes the admonition, so as to bring it home 
to each person in conscientious self-examination. 
The Gen. dmoriag indicates the relation of 
quality; the evil heart, then, is not to be re- 
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garded as the cause or ground (Bl., etc.), nor as 
the consequence of unbelief (De W., etc.). Nor, 
again, is amoria either faithlessness or disobedt- 
ence (Schultz). The latter is the consequence of 
unbelief, iii. 18; iv. 6,11, which appears here 
as exhibiting ita internal essence in apostasy 
from God. We are not by Jed to understand 
Christ (Gerh., Dorsch, Calov, Sebast. Schmidt, 
Schottg., Carpz.), although the warning refers to 
the lapse from Christianity to Judaism. And 
God is here called (ov, diving, not in contrast with 
dead works of law, vi. 1; ix. 14 (BI.), and not in 
contrast with dead idols, as Acts xiv. 15; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; 1 Thess. i. 9 (Bohme), but as He who 
works with living efficiency, ix. 14; xii. 22; who 
executes His threats, x. 81; but chiefly who has 
appointed Christ as He did Moses, and thus ac- 
complished the fulfilment of His promises. This 
latter point is overlooked by most interpreters, 
but is involved directly both in the fundamental 
conception of our Epistle, and in the immediate 
connection of the passage. 

Ver. 18. But exhort one another daily— 
sins.—With the warning stands connected a 
summons to rapdxAnore, t. ¢., to language at once 
of consolation and of admonition, with which the 
hearers are to render daily aid to one another, 
so long as this period of gracious waiting shall 
continue. In classical, as well as in New Tes- 
tament use (Col. iii. 16) éavrotc, is frequently 
==GAAnAove. Individual self-exhortation cannot 
be expressed by srapaxadeire éavrotc, which would 
rather demand stapaxateitw Exacrog éavrév. Td 
ohuepov (to-day with the def. art.) cannot denote 
the life-time of individuals (Theodoret, Theoph., 
Primas., Erasm., Este, Dorsch, efc.), but must 
be identical with the day of the Psalm, and thus 
with the interval of grace extending to the se- 
cond coming of the Messiah. We might also, in 
this sense, translate xadeira:, is named, (Vulg., 
Est., B1., Liin., efe.), but inasmuch as this is lia- 
ble to the misconception: So long as we can yet 
speak of ‘to-day,’ the rendering ts called=so 
long as the ‘to-day’ of the Psalm sounds in our 
ears (Calv., Thol., Bohm., Del., efc.), would seem 
to deserve the preference. The Aor. Pass. 
oxAnpuvig is not to be softened down; it contains 
a reminder of the divine judicial hardening of 
those who abuse the means of grace through the 
deceitfulness of sin. For this reason é£ tuéyv is 
designedly placed before ric, not as contrasting 
them with their fathers in the wilderness (Béhme, 
Bl.), which would almost necessarily require a 
xai, also, but to designate with emphasis the 
readers as those who are highly favored (Del.). 
Apostasy from Christianily is here designated as 
“sin,” absolutely; for the essence of sin is apos- 
tasy from God; but Christ is the Son of God, 
and has brought to its accomplishment the will 
of God on earth. The decett, therefore, which 
now works upon the heart, is worse than the 
earlier, Gen. iii. 13. 

Ver. 14. For we have become joint par- 
takers with Christ if we hold fast, ee.—As 
in the former chapter the author now again en- 
forces the preceding exhortation by the great- 
ness of the salvation which has been bestowed 
on us. The term yeyévapev, have become, re- 
minds us that we do not possess this salvation 

nature, and that consequently without the 
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observance of the requisite condition, we are 
liable to have it withdrawn from us. This con- 
dition, again, introduced by the particle [not of 
mere condition et with opt., but] of doubt, dy, if, 
édvrep, precisely tf, provided that (with Subj.) is 
presented not simply and objectively, as a mere 
condition, but as of questionable fulfilment, and 
hence enforces the need of self-examination, of 
watchfulness, and of fidelity. And for this rea- 
son pétoxo: Tov xpiorov cannot mean partictpants 
of Christ, ¢. e., having part in His person; but 
only participants along with Christ, associates of, 
or joint partakers with Christ in the possessions 
and blessings of the kingdom of God. Riehm, 
overlooking this requirement of the context, 
prefers, with more recent scholars, the render- 
ing participes, sharers in, instead of associates, or 
sharers with, as the more comprehensive and sig- 
nificant. He is right, indeed, as to the matter 
of fact, where he says (II. 719): ‘Christ, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, enters into such 
intimate. personal fellowship with the believer, 
that it can be said of the latter that he 

Christ; and along with Christ Himself all that 
Christ has obtained has also become his own ; as 
one who has part in Christ, he has also part 
with Christin the heavenly glory and blessed- 
ness.” But the context demands the limitation 
above given. The term must imply partners or 
associates of Christ, yet without its being re- 
ferred back, as by Schultz, to the term ‘*bre- 
thren” of Christ (ch. ii. 11); and the term 
péroyo: being narrowed down to adeAgof. By 
épxyv ti¢ troordcews Erasm., Schultz, Stein, ete., 
understand the settled elementary principles or 
foundations of the Christian religion. Luther 
renders it ‘‘the commenced or inaugurated es- 
sence’’—angefangene Wesen (as translation of sub- 
stantia). Vatablus, Este, Bisping make it a 
peripbrasis for faith, in so far as faith produces 
our subsistence in the spiritual life, or originates 
the subsistence of Christ within us. Instead of 
either of these meanings, the context points us 
toa meaning of irdcracce familiar to the later 
Greek, viz., firm confidence, as the only one which 
meets its exigencies. For trécrace stands here 
in the same connection as éAric, hope, ver. 6, 
and in fact denotes this hope in its relation as 
daughter of faith, and by virtue of its relation- 
ship remaining amidst all assaults steadfastly 
and confidently directed toward the goal. As 
such it neeas perpetual fostering and culture, in 
order that that beginning of the Christian career, 
which is wont to be characterized by joyfulneas, 
energy and strength (1 Tim. v. 12; Rev. ii. 4), 
and which, in the case of the readers, has been 
so characterized ap vi. 10; x. 82; xiii. 7), may 
have acorresponding end. The apz ry¢ tros- 
raceuc is, therefore, a beginning, not in the sense 
of imperfection and weakness, which led Ebrard 
to find in the readers a set of catechumens and 
neophytes, but the opening or inauguration of 
the Church life in its full vitality and power 
(Camero, Grot., Bohme, Thol., ete. ). 

Ver. 15. In its being said to-day if ye 
hear—harden not, efc.—The author resumes 
the citation, yet not for the purpose of expressing 
an admonition, thus making the citation proper ex- 
tend only to “to-day” (v. Gerl.), orto ** hear His 
voice” (Capell., Carps., efc.), and the author 
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resame his exhortation at ‘harden not,’ efe., ; ducted forth from Egypt to become God’s special 


in the applied words of the Psalm, as the answer- 
ing clause to éy ro Aéy. For this formula of in- 
troduction makes it necessary to take the follow- 
ing words as an entire citation. Nor may we 
again (with Beng., Michael., ete.), enclose ver. 
14 in parenthesis, and connect éy ro Afy. imme- 
diately with the requisition (rapexateire, etc.), 
ver. 18; for the verse thus forms not merely an 
unnecessary and halting appendage, but unna- 
turally and absurdly summons the readers to 
mutual admonition by the previous utterance of 
the words of the Psalm. Nor may we (with 
Chrys., Grot., efc.), take vv. 16-19 parentheti- 
cally, and connect év r¢ Aéfy., with iv. 1; a con- 
struction forbidden alike by the subsequent 
course of thought, and the connecting particle 
ouv. Nor may we attach ver. 15 directly 
to wer. 14; thus either assigning the mode of 
procedure by which steadfastness of faith is to 
be maintained (Vulg., Luth., Calv.), or the rea- 
son and necessity of maintaining it in order that 
we may be partakers with Christ (Ebr.). For 
éy ro Aéy. is not=did Afyet, or obtw¢ ydp elpyxer. 
Better, therefore, to take the words in question 
as protasis, or conditioning clause to ver. 16, 
which latter verse is then to be taken as interro- 
gative with an interposed yép=/or, why, (ac- 
cording to genuine Greek usage) to which also 
the dAA4 corresponds (Seml., and most recent in- 
terpreters). [This last construction is undoubt- 
edly possible; and I believe it preferable to 
either of the others, except that which would 
connect it with ch. iv. 1, as held by Chrys., Gro- 
tius and others. In this case, however, it is not 
a case of proper parenthesis, so that iv. 1 would 
atand in regular construction with iii.15. Rather 
as the author was about to proceed to the train 
of thought, ch. iv. 1, he was led, especially by the 
language of the quotation itself, to restate sharply 
and distinctly what had been previously but im- 
plied and hinted at, the actual crime and the 
actual punishment of the ancient Israclites, from 
which so weighty admonitions were drawn. He, 
therefore, abruptly breaks off in the middle of 
his sentence, to introduce in a series of sharp 
interrogations and statements these ideas: which 
being accomplished, he returns,—with a natural 
change of construction, occasioned by the long in- 
terposed passage,—to the idea which at iii. 15, 
he had started to develope. This obviates 
entirely the objection drawn from the particle 
ovyv, iv. 1, and the otherwise anacoluthie charac- 
ter of the construction, and is, in my judgment, 
the only solution of the problem of ver. 15, that 
is not attended by nearly insuperable difficul- 
ties. The construction, therefore, which I pre- 
fer, is decidedly that of Chrys., in a somewhat 
modified form.—K.]. Of course rive¢ must then 
be taken interrogatively; and the author’s pur- 
pose is either to repel the idea, that perhaps 
there were only a portion who were guilty of the 
provocation, (fo wit, the people who were at the 
time at Meribah and Massa (Bohme, Ebr.); in 
which case the author would reply that ald Israel 
failed to enter into the Promised. Land, for the 
reason that the whole people were guilty-of the 
sin of unbelief and apostasy; or he designs to 
emphasize the fact that it was precisely Jsrael, 
the highly favored people, that had been con- 
28 


possession, in whom all this had taken place 
(Del.). I see no reason for separating the two 
ideas. For while axobocvrec points to the prero- 
gative, which they enjoyed who heard the word 
of God, and the attendant obligation to obedience, 
the next and following interrogative sentence, 
GAX’ ob wdvrec, brings into closest connection (in 
wéytec) the universality of the sin, and in éfeAfiv- 
rec, the preceding gracious experience and pri- 
vilege: [while dia Movoéwe suggests here the same 
contrast between Moses, and his relation to the 
ancient Theocracy and Christ, as d¢ ayyéAuy, ch 
i. 2, between the angels and Christ.—K. ]. 
Bisping remarks: ‘‘ yet perchance not all?” but 
erroneously. For ov in interrogations—nonne, 
has always on affirmative force (KtHner, II., 
579; Harr., Part., II., 88). The exceptional 
cases of Joshua, Caleb and those of tender age, 
are not of a nature to detract from the truth thus 
broadly stated, and to require that rivec be 
taken, as it generally was before Bengel, tndefi- 
nitely (revéc, some, instead of tives, who?) thus 
giving the rendering (Erasm., Luth., Eng. ver., 
etc.), ‘‘for some, when they heard committed pro- 
vocation, but not all those who came out of 
Egypt by Moses.” How could the 600,000 whom 
Moses brought out of Egypt, be called rivéc? 
The rendering of Bengel, Schultz, Kuinoel; 
‘‘Nay, only they who,” ete. ‘It was merely 
they who,” [as if denying an assertion that cer- 
tain men indeed provoked God, but it was not 
those who came out of Egypt, ete., to which the 
author replies, ‘‘ Nay, they were all those—they 
were none but those] would require the article ol 
before réyvrec, in order to give clearly a predica- 
tive character to ul é€eA0évrec. [But this ol would 
scarcely mend the matter, and Bengel’s con- 
struction would then be little less harsh than it 
is now]. | 
Ver. 17. With whom was he angry— 
wilderness.—Most recent interpreters put the 
second interrogative mark, or still a third one, 
at the close of the period, after ‘‘ wilderness,’’ to 
avoid the heavy and dragging effect of the last 
clause—if without an interrogation. But this 
construction overlooks the parallelism with vv. 
18, 19, which, in like manner, distribute them- 
selves into three members. For the last clause 
of these latter verses is not a mere continuation. 
of the facts previously stated; but it points to 
the fulfilment of the Divine oath, lying before our 
eyes, in the exclusion of the people from Canaan 
through unbelief. Soalso in ver. 17 the last clause, 
‘¢ whose carcasses,” points to the manifestation 
of the Divine wrath, in the fact that those who 
had fallen away from God, dying, as it were, 
gradually, during their bodily life, became 
walking corpses (Del.). Grotius says rightly 
ez historia cognoscimus, while Seb. Schmidt, fol- 
lowed by B1., with most later-interpreters, main- 
tains; BAéropuev, non de lastione aut cognitione his- 
tories, sed de convictione- animi ¢ disputatione, seu 
doctrina premissa. [That is, Seb. Schmidt, BL, 
etc., followed by Alford, regard. ver. 19, ‘‘And 
we see that they could not,” efe.,.as an inference, 
the result of a chain of reasoning, of which, 
however, it is very difficult to trace any previous 
links; while Del. and Moll, following Grotius, 
make it the result stated as well known and 
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clearly scen in the pages of the historical record, 
and thus brought up as a historical fact to enforce 
the positions of the author, and so the clause, 
‘‘ whose carcasses fell in the wilderness,” stands 
related to what precedes. It is the author’s 
statement, in Scripture language, of the results 
of the wrath of God.—K.]. The history of 
Israel is typical, and to this and to the state of 
things which follows from it, the authoris referring 
(as shown immediately by the commencement of 
the following chapter), not drawing conclusions 
from previous premises.—Ka&Aca, members, par- 
ticularly hands and feet, is the term by 
which the LXX. render the Heb. HY JO in 
the sense of bodies or corpses. — 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “Our being kept unto salvation, springs 
from the promised and vouchsafed power of 
God, yet only through faith, which does not 
waver or draw back (ch. x. 38, 89; 1 Pet. i. 5); 
and thus the Apostle has in these words expressed 
in the most definite manner the theme of his ex- 
hortation. In his purpose to carry it out still 
further, he again lays hold, with tho skilful hand 
of a master, upon the word of the early Scrip- 
tures, and says what he has to say to the breth- 
ren, the partakers of the heavenly calling, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of 
David. For the Epistle to the Hebrews is in so 
far analogous to the Revelation of John, as 
it brings into close union the two Testaments, 
and sets forth the profoundest and ultimate ele- 
ments of New Testament truths, as a proper ful- 
filment of the types and preparatory institutions 
of the Old Testament, as the innermost sense and 
:spirit of the ancient word, which was written be- 
‘forehand wholly for the fulness of times” 


ae 
2. With the doctrine of predestination in all its 
“forms, this section stands in decided antagonism; 
for the author speaks indeed of a hardening, 
‘which has for its result, the non-attainment of the 
promised rest; and in like manner of a Divine 
‘will and work which are herein accomplished. 
But this is by no means referred to any original 
wrath of God, or to His eternal counsel. Rather 
it is the decet(fulness of sin, by which the obdu- 
racy is preduced, and against this is directed an 
-earnest.warning. The wrath of God appears as 
the holy:fire of righteous indignation upon those 
‘who, in. consequence of their evil heart of unbe- 
lief, have fallen away from the living God, and 
have provoked and tempted Him, before that He 
‘could prove Himself unfaithful, and fail of His 
‘own word. And it is unbelief that is emphatically 
‘declared to have beem the cause of the hardening 
‘of the heart, and, as united with disobedience, 
to have been the ground of the destruction of 
those who fell in the wilderness. But that un- 
belief itself is not purposed or produced of God, 
-and that the capacity to believe in the preached 
word is not refused by God to individual men, or 
taken from them previously to their own self- 
-determination, is clear from the earnestness of 
ithe exhortation that each one should, during the 
:gracious season of his pilgrimage, give heed to 
‘the preached word, and not allow himself to be 
shardened against it, but rather, by the influence 
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of mutual admonitions within the Church, should 
incite himself to lay to heart the history of the 
Israelites, and to an unwavering maintenance of 
the confidence of faith. [That nothing is ssid 
here of the doctrine of predestination, proves 
nothing more against it than is proved by every 
passage of warning or exhortation in the New 
Testament. Few Calvinists believe that the 
doctrine of predestination is incompatible with 
the free agency and consequent accountability of 
man.—K.]. 

8. The hardening of the heart has its grada- 
tions of carnal security, which comforts itself 
with the outward possession of the means of 
grace, and from natural indifference and insensi- 
bility to the word, proceeds on through unbeliev- 
ing disparagement, faithless neglect, and reck- 
less transgression of the word, to rejection, con- 
tempt, and denial of it, and thence to a perma- 
nent embittering of the wicked heart; to a con- 
scious stubbornness of the wicked will; to the 
bold tempting of the living God Himself, until, in 
complete obduracy, judicial retribution begins 
the fulfilment of its terrible work. 

4. Unbelief is, in its inmost essence, fatthless- 
ness and apostasy, and hence always manifests 
itself as disobedience and corruption. In outward 
corruption the Divine judgment brings the in- 
ward depravity, the zovnpia, to light, and, at the 
same time, to its due reward. For God, in con- 
trast with the faithless and apostate, remains 
true to Himself and His word, and as the living 
God carries His judgment through all resistance 
of the world and the devil, to victory; bringing 
His threats, as well as His promises, to gradual, 
but sure and unchecked accomplishment. 

5. It is God’s will indeed that all men be 
saved, and this will is potent and mighty; yet 
as a gracious will, it exercises no compulzion, 
while, as the will of the lving God, it renders 
possible the fulfilment of the indispensable con- 
ditions of salvation; and, as the will of the Holy 
God, works not magically, but by the ordinary 
means of grace. The decision of our destiny is 
thus entrusted to our own will, since God has ia 
a reliable way made known to us our destination 
to salvation, and provided and proffered the sure 
means for its attainment. 

6. The duty of self-examination, and of the 
conscientious use of the means of grace, we must 
never lose sight of; since we have not as yet en- 
tered into rest, but are merely on the way to the 
goal. If our gracious fellowship with Christ is 
completely to triumph over our natural fellow- 
ship with our fathers, it must be nurtured and 
promoted in the way that God has ordained. 
Otherwise the end will not correspond with the 
beginning. For previous obedience excuses not 
subsequent apostasy, and a faith that has been 
abandoned does not justify at the Divine tri- 
bunal. 

7. Since the gracious will of God aims at the 
salvation of men; while with some His judgments 
only produce obduracy, as the punishment of 
unbelief, and in consequence of this, exclusion 
from salvation; and since to every individual a 
period of grace is allotted whose limit is an- 
known, we must suppose that grace has, up to 
this point, applied in sufficient measure all its 
means, ways, and resources, and that God, by 
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virtue of His omniscience, has determined this 
point of time in which the work of grace ceases. 
But with obdurate Aardness, sin passes over into a 
permanent condition. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our life is a pilgrimage, if: 1, our goal is en- 
trance into the rest of God; 2, our companions 
the people of God; 8, our Leader the Spirit of 
God; 4, our rule the word of God; 5, our Helper 
the Son of God.—Boalievers have chiefly to guard 
themselves: 1, against false security in faith ; 2, 
against arrogance and boasting of faith; 3, 
against wanderings and backsliding from faith. 
—How exceedingly important that the season of 
grace bo not neglected: 1, we know not the mo- 
ment at which our gracious reprieve is ended; 
2, they who neglect, incur the sure wrath of 
God; 8, they who walk under the wrath of God 
do not come into the land of promise.—We must 
hearken to the voice of the Holy Spirit as it 
speaks to us: 1, in the Holy Scripture; 2, in our 
own conscience; 3, from the mouth of converted 
brethren.—He who does to-day what God de- 
mands, has best cared for to-morrow; and he 
who does this daily, in the to-day gains eternity. 
—In self-examination we have particularly to 
take heed to our heart: 1, whether it is an err- 
ing heart, or one steadfast in the faith; 2, whe- 
ther it is an evil heart, or one converted to God; 
8, whether it is a presumptuous heart, or one 
that is led in the discipline of the Holy Spirit.— 
Why deception through sin is the most danger- 
ous: 1, because it most frequently occurs, and is 
most rarely corrected; 2, because itis most easily 
accomplished, and brings the heaviest losses. —To 
sin all times and ways are alike, but grace has 
its ordained means, and its limited times; there- 
fore be warned aright, and then in turn warn 
others.—How can any one be lost in the pos- 
session of the means of grace? 1, if he does not 
use the means of grace which are proffered to 
him; 2, if his use of the means of grace is in 
truth an abuse; 8, if he does not perseveringly 
continue the right use of the means of grace 
unto the end.—Let us practice the duty of 
mutual watching and exhortation: 1, on the basis 
of the word of God; 2, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; 8, as members of the people of 
God in a common lowliness; 4, from the hearty 
compassion of genuine brotherly love; 5, for 
mutaal furtherance in faith and obedience to- 
ward the Lord our God. 

Sranxs:—Let every one see to it that he 
rightly avail himself of to-day, t.¢., of the pre- 
sent time; for this alone is ours, since the past 
is already gone, and the future is still uncertain. 
Besides, if the present is properly employed, it 
brings with it a blessing for the future (Gal. vi. 
10; Isa. lv. 6).—The examples of the wicked 
stand in the Holy Scripture for our improvement 
(1 Cor. x. 6). There is no better means to be 
employed against obduracy of heart, than that 
by frequent self-examination and befitting fide- 
lity, we learn to obey the convictions that have 
been wrought within us; for thus conscience 
maintains its tender sensibility, and is preserved 
from all hardening, 2 Cor. xiii. 5.—The more 
proofs and testimonies men have of the guidance 


and care of God, the heavier becomes the sin, if 
they will still neither believe nor hope, Matth. 
xxiii. 87, 88.—God has come to the aid of hu- 
man weakness, and uttered in His word many a 
declaration with the virtual confirmation of an 
oath, in that He swears by Himself and appeals 
to the inviolable truth of His being and life.— 
Divine threatenings are not an empty and dead 
sound, but have a mighty emphasis; they are 
fraught with God’s jealous zeal, and are finally 
put in force. Ah! that thou mightest be awa- 
kened by them to repentance! Josh. xxiii. 15; 
Zech. i. 6.—Man departs from God, and becomes 
involved in spiritual death, when he begins to 
deny the truths which bring salvation (Acts xiii. 
46); or to live in conscious and deliberate sins, 
which are incompatible with union with God.— 
Oh! how necessary that the whole Christian 
body be aroused! but who thinks thereupon? 
We avoid speaking of spiritual things in our 
common intercourse; and this is a sure sign of 
a great backeliding.—Preachers cannot do every 
thing, and cannot be everywhere; therefore, the 
fathers of the household must be also bishops of 
the household; nay, one Christian must be 
bishop to another, and he has good authority and 
right to rebuke and correct in another what he 
sees worthy of reproof (1 Thess. v. 11; Jas. v. 
19).—A man can easily be hardened if he doe: 
not take knowledge and care of himself, an¢ 
take to heart the admonition of others.—Sin is a 
powerful and deceitful thing; powerful in evil 
desires, by which one is very easily swept away 
when he does not, with the grace of God, set 
himself against them; but deceitful when by the 
plausible assurance that a thing is right, allowa- 
ble, and free from peril, it ensnares the man, 
seduces him into sin, and, unawares, gets the 
mastery of him. Ah! let every one be on his 
guard against it (Eph. iv. 22).—Christ, with all 
His attributes, offices, and possessions, belongs 
to us; for us was He born, for us He died, for 
us He arose, for us He lives, and for us He in- 
tercedes. Therofore, if we have Christ, wo are 
wanting in no good whatsoever (Ps. xxxiv. 11; 
Rom. viii. 82).—In Christianity two things are 
of preéminent importance—an upright charac- 
ter and a steadfast continuance init. The one 
cannot and must not be without the other; for 
if we fail at the outset in uprightness of charac- 
ter, much more shall we fail in steadfastness. 
And if the latter is wanting, the beginning and 
the earlier progress will be in vain (Ezek. xxxiii. 
12).—One day is like another; we may always 
fail and fall: therefore, to-day, to-morrow, and 
at all times there is need of watchfulness and 
caution (1 Cor. x. 12).—God is inconceivably long- 
suffering, and waits long before He punishes; and 
meanwhile He is doing good to sinners, and al- 
ways alluring them to repentance (Rom. ii. 4).— 
O! how many men fail to attain that natural 
limit of life which God has appointed! They 
cut it short to themselves by wilful sin, and it is 
shortened to them again by the Divine wrath 
(Prov. x. 27).—Wilt thou charge unrighteous- 
ness upon God, that Ho lets good come to one 
and evil to another? Look, He is so righteous 
that He punishes none except him who is de- 
serving of punishment (Job xxxiv. 11; Wis. xii. 
15).—Unbelief is the source of all sin. From 
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unbelief sprang murmuring and all disobe- 
dience, inasmuch as by this they denied the 
presence, omnipotence, wisdom, and grace of 
God. 

BerxLENBURGER BistE:—Since Christ is to 
rule in us as Lord in His house, we must accept 
the condition of hearing His voice and giving 
heed to it at every moment.—The people demand 
indeed, Christ, but when He comes without suf- 
ficient adornment and decoration, they reject 
Him, and are hardened.—All evil which befalls 
us springs from our giving no ear to the voice 
of God, just as our hearkening to it is followed 
by nothing but good.—The ways of God are en- 
tirely unknown and strange to the flesh; tho 
heart of man always wanders about in other 
things; and thus, also, the dispensations of God 
are entirely contrary and repugnant to man’s self- 
will.—Tenderly as God loves a soul, He cannot 
treat with tenderness its corrupt disposition. — 
They are zealous for the Sabbath, and have no 
rest in their heart.—God commences His chas- 
tisement by depriving us of rest, in order that 
we may observe that we have Jost something.— 
If we love others, we admonish them. Open 
your eyes and see!—Unbelief is a toilsome and 
an evil thing, which also allows no repose to 
others.—Now we still hear the.call, ‘‘to-day;” 
but the gracious interval may-soon olose and 
end. Thusthe boundary, with all its uncertainty, 
is to be kept before our eyes. But God: creates 
this uncertainty, not in order to vex.us, but in 
order to guard us ogeainst.false seourity.—The 
present life is to be regarded merely as a day. 
Blessed is he who uses it for eternity !—God has 
appointed the period of life as the period of re- 
pentance; yet we msy not say that the limit of 
grace reaches absolutely to the limit of nature.— 
Paul is obliged to give more space to warnings 
than to doctrines. Such admonitions are com- 
monly disliked; one-must, therefore, deal in 
them sparingly; yet they spring from: an evan- 
gelical heart.— Whoever wilfully neglects salva- 
tion, who can help hiny?—In warning a person 
against the danger. of being hardened, we do 
not deny his former possession of grace, but we re- 
mind him that he must not lose his previous grace. 

LAURENTIUS :—The ground .of the admonition 
is twofold: 1, Christ’s superiority to Moses; 2, 
the appeal of the Holy Spirit.—The greater the 
grace of God, so much the greater frequently is 
the wickedness of men.—Believers also need to 
be admonished.—By the false pretexts of sin 
man is deceived, and by the deceitfulness of sin 
he is hardened.—By frequent admonition, much 
evil can be guarded against.—Faith can be 
again lost.—Not the beginning, but the end, re- 
ceives the crown.—Unbelief is the capital sin, 
and is specially punished by God; the examples 
of punishments inflicted on others should serve 
as 8 warning to us. 

Ramsacu :—The heart is hard even by nature, 
but God endeavors to soften it. If we oppose 
ourselves to Him, the hardness becomes obdu- 
racy.—Unbelief is tho single and proper cause 
of damnation.—Sin has regard to the disposi- 
tion. With the ungodly she uses force and not 
cunning, saying, Thou must do that, With be- 
lievers whom she is unable to rule, she employs 
cunning and deception. 


SreinHorer :—It is the office of the Holy Spi- 
rit to testify and to warn against the sin of un- 
belief, and this office He constantly exercises in 
the preached word.—What takes place in the 
case of souls that come into the state of grace, 
and what is required in order that we may re- 
main in this condition. 

Hany :—What God has already done in us, 
gives us a new incentive to fidelity. —Though we 
ourselves find nothing in ourselves, we are still 
as yet not justified ; but we must appeal to an- 
other that he should pronounce our justification. 
—We have before us a goal; therefore we should 
seek to preserve one another; one should kindle 
another’s zeal, not light the flame of his pas- 
sion. Such are the obligations of Christian fel- 
lowship. 

RiEceR:—We meet, within the barriers of the 
race-course of faith, not only footsteps in which 
to follow, but also doubtful and dangerous de- 
viations, and connected with these, warnings of 
the Holy Spirit.—Every one has his fixed bar- 
riers and ordained course of faith, from his first 
hearing of the voice of God even to the goal. —In 
regard to faith, and our participation in the hea- 
venly calling, we must neither be timid and dis- 
trustful, nor again secure and heedless as if there 
were no danger.—The deceitfulness of sin need 
only to withdraw one to-day after another, from 
the attention of thy heart, in order to cheat thee 
unobserved of thy whole gracious season of many 
ears.—In admonitions and appeals from the 
word of God, lies a drawing and a calling of God, 
which sin cannot so much destroy ag our owa 
purposes. 

Von GeriacH :—As long as the Holy Spirit 
is still working on the heart, s0 long continues 
our respite of grace. 

HevuBxer :—The continuous office of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church is, to lay Christ upon the 
heart, to urge us to faith, to rebuke unbelief.— 
Even in the Old Testament we perceive the voice 
of the Spirit. —The Spirit urges not irresistibly. 
—The guilt is man’s, the merit is God’s.—The 
foolishness of men is a perpetual provoking and 
tempting of God.—The ‘‘to-day’”’ is 1. a word 
reminding us of the daily. never-ceasing preach- 
ing of the Divine word; 2. a word that awakens to 
repentance; 3. a word of warning against delay; 
4.a word of consolation, for where God still calls 
and still makes His voice heard, the period of 
grace has not as yet flown by.—Without rest, 
without repose, wanders round the disobedient 
son, who hears not the voice of his father.—The 
weary, wandering soul must strive after the rest 
of God. — Who trembles not at the words, 
‘‘never to-attain toa the rest of God; forever to 
be banished from the realm of peace ?”—If the 
ultimate issues of the wicked heart are 80 
emphatically set before us in the case of others, 
this should make us all the more strict and rigo- 
rous towards ourselves.—To fall away from the 
living God, is to fall away from true life.—Had 
sin no deceitful form, she would not lead astray; 
let him who knows her, warn the inexperienced; 
let all be indefatigable in exhorting and in hesr- 
ing. —The grace obtained through Christ re- 
mains only to the steadfast believer; it becomes 
punishment to him who does not hold on te 
faith. 


- CHAP. IV. 1-10. 


Scrzr:—Nothing is demanded of us previously 
to, or upon any other ground than, our having 
heacd ths word of God which brings us grace 
ani salvationa.—The successive stages of apos- 
tasy aro always the same. 

AHLFELD :—To-day let the voice of God warn 
you against being hardened. We consider 1. 
the course by which obduracy proceeds onward 
to julgmant; 2. the course by which grace breaks 
in pieces the hard heart.—Labor with earnest- 
n2ss against thine own hardening. The chief 
points of this labor are: 1. honest self-examina- 
tion; 2. hearty, mutual, fraternal admonition; 
8. diligence in looking back over the grace which 
we have received. 

Vox Boaatzky:—We must not only guard 
azainst rude blasphemers, and abominate them, 
bat also take heed to our own heart, and see 
how this wanders, swerves, and becomes alien- 
ated from God.—Whoever holds a sin to be small 
and insignificant, is already deceived by sin, 
falls already into error, and, corrupted by his 
delight in error, is finally utterly hardened.— 
The commencement of upright and genuine 
faith brings us already to a complete union with 
Christ, and is a true foundation, receives Christ 
a3 a whole, and rests entirely in Christ as upon 
its reliable foundation.—Holding fast, we are to 
hold out unto the end.—Our heart is so unbe- 
lieving, that if we ten times experience the help 
of God, and find ourselves strengthened in faith, 
still when there comes a fresh emergency, trial 
and exercise of our faith, unbelief again imme- 
diately bestira herself.—Our God is alone the 
living God; thus He will give us also life, and 
power, and full supplies, and will be Himself our 
life, our light and salvation, and the strength of 
our life. Thus we need not with our hearts turn 
with lustful desires to the needy creatures who 
assuredly without Him can give no life, no true 
joy and satisfaction, and thus also we need not 
fear any creatures, not even the devil.—We have 
to pray for nothing but faith (although we have 
it already), in order that we may also maintain 
faith, and thus, believing unto the end, may save 
our souls. 


Hepixcer:—God’s wrath spares not the fa- 
thers, much less the children. Why? The latter 
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should have made the conduct and fate of the 
former a mirror, in which they might bebold and 
gaze upon their own. 

[Owgen :—The formal reason of all our obe- 
dience, consists in its relation to the voice, or 
authority of God.—We see many taking a great 
deal of pains in the performance of such duties 
as, being not appointed of God, are neither ac- 
cepted with Him, nor will ever turn unto any 
good account unto their own souls.—Considera- 
tion and choice are a stable and permanent 
foundation of obedience.—Many previous sins 
make way for the great sin of finally rejecting 
the voice or word of God.—Old Testament ex- 
amples are New Testament instructions.—Espe- 
cial seasons of grace for obedience, are in an 
especial manner to be observed and improved.— 
It is a dangerous condition for children to boast 
of the privileges of their fathers,.and to imitate 
their sins.—Take heed, gray hairs are sprinkled 
upon you, though you perceive it not. Death is 
at the door. Beware, lest your next provocation 
be your last.—When repentance upon convictions 
of provocations lessens or delays, it is a sad 
symptom of an approaching day, wherein in- 
iquity will be completed.—Whithersoever sin 
can enter, punishment can follow.—Though ven- 
geance seems to have a lame foot, yet it will 
hunt sin, until it overtake the sinner.—A care- 
less profession will issue in apostasy, open or 
secret, or in great distress, Matth. xiii. 5, 6.— 
This privative unbelief is two-fold: 1. in refusing 
to believe, when it is required; 2. in rejecting the 
faith after it hath been received.—Wo have but 
a most uncertain season for the due performance 
of certain duties. How long it will bo called to- 
day, we know not.—Union with Christ is the 
principle and measure of all spiritual enjoy- 
ments and expectations.—Therefore are the 
graces and works of believers excellent, because 
they are the graces and works of them that are 
united unto Christ.—Constancy and steadfastness 
in believing, is the great touch-stone, trial and 
evidence of union with Christ, or a participation 
of Him.—God sometimes will make men who 
have been wickedly exemplary in sin, righteously 
exemplary in their punishment.—No unbeliever 
shall ever enter into the rest of God]. 


III. 


The promise of entering into the rest of God not only still remains in force, but applies 
; specially to us Christians. 


Cuaprer IV. 1-10. 


2 
Let us therefore fear, lest [perchance], a promise being left us [there remaining a 
promise] of entering into his rest, any [one] of you should [may] seem to {have] 
2 come short of it. For unto us was the gospel preached, as well as unto them [For we 
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have had the glad announcement just as did also they] : but the word preached [the 
word of their hearing] did not profit them, not being mixed! with faith in them 
3 [not having united itself by faith with them] that heard 7. For we which [who] 


lieve do enter® into rest Escoording | 
@pooa] in my wrath, if they shall [t 


as he [hath] said, As I have sworn [swore, 
ey shall not] enter into my rest: although the 


4 [his] works were finished from the foundation of the world. For he spake {hath] 
spoken] in a certain place [somewhere, x00] of the seventh day on this wise [thus], 
5 And God did rest [on] the seventh day from all his works. And in this place again, 


6 If they shall [They shall not] enter into my rest. 
some must [for some to] enter therein, an 


Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
they to whom it was first preached [who 


formerly received the glad promise] entered not in because of unbelief [disobedience} ; 

7 Again he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, To-day, after so long a time; as it 
is said, To-day [he again fixeth a certain day, To-day, saying, through David so longa 
time afterward (as hath been said before),* To-day] if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 

8 harden not your hearts. For if Jesus [Joshua] had given them rest, then would he 
9 not afterward have spoken [be speaking] of another day. There remaineth therefore 
10 a rest [a Sabbath rest] for the people of God. For he that is [om. is] entcred into 
his rest, hath [also himself] ceased [rested] from his own [om. own works] [just] as 


God did from his [own, (déwy]. 


1 Ver. 2.—Instead of the Nom. Sing., ovycexpayévos which is found in 5 minuse. 17, 31, 37, 41, 114, the Acc. Piur., in 


the form 
D.*e E. I.'K. 4, 6,10. Moreover the Copt 
any sense. The 
2 Ver. 8.—Instead of eicepxwueda ody we are to read 
is also inconsistent with the hortatory subjunctive. 
3 Ver. 3.—Instead of ¢ 
Ver. 1.—iBnOwuer 
narod. éway, there 


Sevelop m the Psalm. 
er. 


xexpacuévous,is found in A. B.C. D.* M. 23, 25, and in the form ovyxexepapyévows (also 


with double a), in 


£th., Arm., and most of the versions hare the Acc. But it searcely yields 
om. has the authority of the Peshito, Vulg., Ital., and of the Cod. Sin. in the form owyxexepagpiros. 


th Sin. A.C. etoepxdudla yap. The following ocimetevcarres 


read with Sin. A. C. D.* E.,* 17, 23, 31, wpoeipyrar. 
vy, Aor. Pass., in middle senso. Let us fear, therefore,—py wore, lest perchance, lest haply,— 
remaining a promise, not azoAcsz, “there remainin 
ing being left, as a Atstorical fact, the promise not having been exhaus 


as « logical consequence,’’ but * there remain- 
with the anciente—as the author proceeds to 


2.—xai dopey ev., the emphasis rests on the verb, not, as in Eng. ver.,on the pronoun. For we have hod the 


lad tidings, etc. 
ought.—xaSawep naxeivor, just 
they heard. —¥ ovyxex, not having m 
Ver. 8.—xaBies ai, 


ing as also they.—od 


© rendering, “unto us was the Gospel preached,” is ge gens marring, and even obscuring the 
i Adyos THS axons, the r007 
itself, t. e., united itself. 


of their hearingamthe word which 


pnxer, as he said,—ei éXeVcovras, should be rendered, as ch. ffi. 11, “ shall act 
enter,” a familiar Hebraism—if they 1 enter then my word will fall to the ground, or some such clause.— 
Kai Tot Tay épyww yevy.—gen. absolute, and that you see his [vis., God's] works being accompli A his works were 


accomplished, and thus his rest established. 
Ver. 6.—oi wpére 
Y not 


ef (amoriay). 
Ver. 7.—wdAuy 


cvayyeAod. they who formerty received the glad tidings, viz., the promise of the rest. —dseilew, 


ie, dependent on éwei, since tf grave Sonadeas again Axes, appoints, not as Eng. ver. beginning 8 
new sentonce—A¢yey pera téy xpovov=asaying so long a time a. abws spocipnrat, as has been said before, wz., in the 


former chapter. 


Ver. 8.—Iycovs, Joshua (not Jesus),—ovn av—éAdAu, he would not be speaking, not, “he would not have spokes.” 


Ver. 0.—vafBang, 


the close of creation, a rest, @ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Let us fear, therefore—come 
short of it.—The chapter—not entirely clear 
in its exact line of thought—opens with a pas- 
sage whose import has been matter of much con- 
troversy. Expositors, however, are now nearly 
unanimous in holding that the Gen. xarader. 
éray., cannot, in the absence of the article, de- 
pend on torepyxéva: (Cramer, Ernesti), and also 
that xaradeires, while sometimes, indeed, signi- 
fying neglect, disregard (Acts vi. 2; Baruch iv. 1), 
yet here, as shown partly by the absence of the 
article, partly by the ive form of the Parti- 
ciple, but chiefly by the usage of vv. 6, 9, can- 
not be so rendered, but only, to be remaining. 
And we can hardly fail to perceive that this ex- 
pression points back, on the one hand indeed, to 
the definite promise, but on the other, still by the 
absence of the article, indicates a designed in- 
definiteness, or a very general mode of conceiving 
it. This view is confirmed bythe fact that the 
author subsequently understands the expression, 
taxérravol¢ pov. (ch. iii. 11), here airov,—not, in 
the sense of the Psalm, of the rest which God has 


not aighey 4 a rest (as Eng. ver.), but with reference to the rest of God on the sereath at 
b] Kb > day, 


promised and designs to give, but of the rest 
which belongs properly to God. This rest into 
which believers are destined to enter, is thus 
still to be distinguished from the rest which God 
has actually given to His people by the posses- 
sion of the Promised Land (Deut. xii. 9). Since 
this idea of the expression in question is not the 
original sense of the passage in the Psalm, but 
only the author’s own interpretation of it, he 
proceeds to give a proof of the substantial cor- 
rectness of his explanation. This, therefore, is 
not, as yet, at this passage, to be presup with 
the readers of the Epistle. In fact, also, the 
author deduces from the fate of the Israelites in 
the desert, not that which many interpreters in- 
troduce into it, viz., that the Divine promise, 
because it remains unfulfilled, is yet existing. 
For it might have been objected, that the pre- 
mise was in fact subsequently fulfilled to the de- 
scendants of those who perished in the wilderness 
when they entered Canaan under Joshua. The 
inference from that is rather that we have need 
to fear; to this he exhorts us, for he has shown 
that the reverse side of the Divine promise, the ne 
less positively uttered and oath-sanctioned threat 
of God, that His people, of that time, should not 
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enter into His rest, was fulfilled in all of them, 

and that in consequence of unbelief. Hie nobis 

commendatur timor non qui fidei certitudinem excu- 

tiat, sed tantam incutiat solicitudinem ne securi tor- 
us (Calvin). 

Against what, therefore, are we now to be on 
our guard? What are we to fear? and to what 
are we, in true fear, to direct our anxious care, 
in order that that which we fear may be averted 
and not come upon us? We are to beware of 
resembling the Israelites by our unbelief in the 
Word of God, which is proclaimed to us. We 
are to fear the wrath of God, which within the 
ephere of even the chosen people has still dis- 
played its judicial terrors upon all unbelievers. 
And our common fear should direct itself to the 
point (¢o879auev ody) that, while there exists a 
promise of entering into His rest, no individual 
one among you may be found to have come too 
late (ufrore doxy Tue Ef tua torepyxévar). Aoxy is 
so conspicuous in its position, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as superfluous, (Mich., Carpz., 
Abresch), and the gravity and earnestness of the 
connection, which presently calls out the most 
solemn exhortations, and startling pictures of 
the fate of apostates, demands a very cautious 
admission of the view which resolves it into the 
softening videatur (—may seem) of elegant dis- 
course (Qec., Theoph., Thol., ca On the 
other hand, we can scarcely regard it as of tn- 
tensifying import—lest there be even an appear- 
ance that this or that one has remained behind 
(Pareus, regarded approvingly by Del.). We 
must regard it as expressing the appearance of 
an actual condition, os it presents itself to the 
opinion and estimate of others, and must conceive 
the condition as that of that substantial linger- 
ing behind, which results in inevitable exclusion. 
It is doubtless grammatically possible to take doxg 
as the leading term, expressing «he individual’s 
personal opinion, and torepyxéva: as denoting a too 
late arrival in respect of time, the whole then— 
may think he has arrived too late—(Schittg., 
Baumg,., Schultz, Wahl, Bretscha., Steng., Paul., 
Ebrard). But with this accords neither the 
moral condition of the readers, nor the connec— 
tion of the passage, which, attached by ¢ofy- 
Gopev obv to the preceding chapter, cannot pos- 
sibly be introducing a consolatory address to per- 
sons troubled by an extraordinary illusion re- 
garding their salvation, or a warning against 
their indulgence of this illusion, (as if we had 
the comforting words pipiy goBOdpnev, let us not 
then fear, instead of the words of warning, let us 
therefore fear lest). The passage rather opens 
with the admonition and summons, based on the 
preceding glance at the fate of ancient Israel, 


* (With a writer of a different description, Moll’s objection 
to this interprotation might have more weight: in the 
ease of our author it seems to be of very questionable vali- 
dity. Itshould be borne in mind that the very character- 
istic and distinguishing feature of our epistle is the utmost 
possible cogency of reasoning, and stern and terrible force 
of appeal, couched In, (we might almost say), the utmost 

le smoothness and flowing grace of diction. An 
earnestness of thought and sentiment that never for a mo- 
trent relaxes itself, moves on part passu with a majestic 
stateliness, and a classic grace of style, that never for a mo- 
ment forgets its urbanity, and never allows its even repose 
to break forth into passionate vehemence of expression. 
fm such a style the cecurrence of an elegant and even soft- 
ening term like Sexy in the sense here given to it, could 
searcely be matter of surprise or objection.—K.}. 


that they should resolutely and earnestly avoid the 
threatening danger that any member ofthe church 
—while God's invitation, full of gracious promises, 
is addressed to him—should by guilty delay, 
springing from unbelief in the word of invitation, 
make it necessary that he be regarded as having 
been left behind on his way to the promised goal. 
The rendering of Grotius, ne cui vestrum libeat 
(that it may not seem best to any one, may not 
be the pleasure of any one of you), is inconsis- 
tent with the Inf. Perf., and with the construc- 
tion, which would have required the Dat. 

Ver. 2. For we have had the joyful mes- 
sage—in them that heard it. Katazep ( pre- 
cisely according as) found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only with Paul, denotes, in its classical 
use, relations of entire equality. EvayyeAifecda 
is also used, Luke vii. 22; xvi. 16, passively, as 
here, of those to whom glad tidings are an- 
nounced. The Subst. evayyéAcoy is not found in 
our epistle, and with Luke only Acts xv. 7; 
xx. 24. The Adyo¢ ri¢ axogc, which at Sir. xli. 
23, denotes what is received by tradition, and 
at 1 Thess. ii. 8, is applied to the New Testament 
preached word, is very significant for the Word 
of God made known by proclamation to the peo- 
ple of God of all times, Ex. xix. 5; Is. xxviii. 
9; Jer. xlix. 14, and corresponds particularly 


to the Heb. PR yyy Is. lii. 7; lili. 1 (Rom. x. 


14-17)==that which ts announced, news, tidings, 
connected sometimes with the Gen. of the sub- 
ject matter, 2 Sam. iv. 4, sometines with that 
of the bearer of the tidings, Is. liii. 1. The Dat. 
Toi¢ axoveaciy is expressly employed to indicate 
that the ziorcc indispensable to the right and 
efficient influence of the word was wanting to 
them that had heard the word, and that for this 
reason it had not united itself with those for whom 
it was otherwise adapted, and for whom it was 
destined of God. This Dat. would be with the 
very old and well attested reading of the Acc. 
Plur. of ovyxex., totally unintelligible. For to put 
upon axobery the sense of obey is a purely des- 
perate make-shift, and the rendering ‘‘ becauso 
they did not associate themselves by faith with 
those who obeyed,” viz: Joshua and Caleb (Cc., 
Phot., Hammond, Cram., efe.), is totally slien 
from the use made of this history in the pre- 
vious chapter. Bleek, therefore, reads dxov- 
cpaow after Theodoret, with whom, however, 
axovobeicty is probably to be read, as conjec- 
tured by his teacher Theodore of Mops., on the 
authority of the Vulg.—=‘‘since they did not 
unite themselves by faith with the words which 
they had heard.” The Nom., as indicated by 
the Peshito—the oldest version of the New Tes- 
tament—is thus to be preferred with Erasm., 
Bohme, De W., Thol., Lun., Del. The opinion 
of Ebr., however, which I followed in my com- 
ment., that the passage contains no repetition of 
the truth previously dwelt upon, viz., thatthe word 
was proclaimed in vain to the Jews on account 
of their subjective unbelief, but presents rather 
the reverse side of the truth, viz: the impotence 
of the Old Testament word itself, and thus shows 
the word proclaimed by Moses as declaring the 
promise, indeed, along with the conditions of its 
fulfilment, yet possessing no power, like the 
word of the New Testament (v. 12) to penetrate 
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into the marrow and core of the inner life, and 
by such admixture identify itself thoroughly 
with the hearer — this assumption, I say, 
anticipates the following discussion, introduces 
a meaning into the words outside of their ob- 
vious and natural import, and depends also on 
Ebrard’s false interpretation of ver. 1. If we 
construct ry wiorec with the nom. ovyxexpapévoc, 
mized with faith, then it were better to regard roic¢ 
axotcacw as Dat. of reference=in respect to, as 
often in cases where the Gen. wauld be liable to 
misconception (Win., Lun.), than with De Wette, 
as Dativus commodi, or as the Dat. of the agent for 
i76 with Gen. (as by Luther until 1527)—“ not 
being blended with faith by them (=v7d rév) 
that heard it.”’ It accords better, however, with 
the actual relations of faith alike to the word 
and to the hearers ta connect roi¢ dxoboacty closely 
with ovyxexp. and take ry ziorec as Dat. of means 
(Schlicht., Thol.,) efe. 

Ver. 8. For we are entering into rest as 
they that have believed, efc.—The yép for 
stands in logical connection, not with a part, but 
with the entire statements of the preceding verse. 
It is best explained by taking eicepyduefa, not as 
present for a somewhat general and indeterminate 
future "==" we are to enter,” (BI., De W., Thol.); 
or as marking that which we may with certainty 
anticipate (Lun.), and the Aor. Part. of moreio- 
avrec (with the majority) of those who have es- 
tablished the genuineness of their faith; but rather 
by explaining the Part. of those simply who have 
believed, who have exercised faith, and of course 
have thus far attested it, Acts iv. 82; xi. 21; xix. 
2; Rom. xiii. 11, and the verb eicep. therefore, in 
its proper present sense of those who are actually 
entering into rest, (Del). We, the church of the 
believers, the author would say, are ay such tra- 
velling on the way to the rest which God has es- 
tablished since the foundation of the world, but 
which the Israelites did not attain. Ebrard 
erroneously takes the Zpya “ works finished” of 
ver. 8, as contrasted with faith, and as denoting 
human performances, the works of the law, in con- 
trast with which the true way of salvation, that 
of faith, was to be revealed. But the term can 
refer only to the works of God (ver. 4 and 10), 
which stand as accomplished since the founda- 
tion of the world, and since which, therefore, 
there is existing a Rest of God. Although (xai- 
rot) this is the case, still, according to the de- 
claration of God, Ps. xcv. 11, the Israelites who 
were called thereto, did not enter into it. Luther, 
following the erroneous rendering of the Vul- 
gate ef quidem (and indeed), connected the clause 
commencing with «xalroc with the following 
elpnxev, leaving the yép after eipyxev wholly un- 
regarded. Schlicht., Carpsz., ete., make the Gen. 
also depend on xardravoww=—the rest of works which 
were accomplished, etc., a construction which 
would require rév repeated after Epywy (Trav 
Epyov tiv aré, ete.). And Calv., Bez., Limb., 
Cram., Béhm., Bisp., explain thus; ‘‘ namely,” 
(or perhaps although) into a rest which followed 
upon the completion of the works of creation: 
o thought that would certainly have been ex- 
pressed in different phraseology. 

Vrr. 4. For he hath said in a certain 
place.—And in this place again.—We are 
not to supply, as subject of elpyxev, 1) ypadq 


(Bohm., Bisp., efe.), notwithstanding that in the 
citation itself God is spoken of in the third per- 
son. For the same subject must be supplied to 
both citations, and in the latter (ver. 5) the pos 
shows that God must be regarded as the subject. 
Here also it again becomes evident that God is He 
who is conceived as the one who speaks in Scrip- 
ture. [I doubt if Moll’s reason for rejecting 4 
ypagy as subject of cipyxev, drawn from the eita- 
tion ver. 4, or the implied one for making God 
the subject, as drawn from the citation of ver. 6, 
is, either of them, decisive. They are both given 
as simple citations, and would both, therefore, 
naturally stand in precisely their present form, 
whether we were to conceive ‘: The Scripture,” or 
‘“‘God”’ speaking in the Scripture, as the sub- 
ject of the verb. And the application. of the 
passage to the author's purpose would, I con- 
ceive, be equally answered, whichever subject 
we assume. Still, with Moll, I prefer 6 Geée as 
subject. —K.].—Since the passage, Gen. ii. 2, is 
so entirely familiar, ov cannot possibly imply 
any uncertainty on the part of the author re- 
garding the source of the citation; and from this 
we may draw acertain inference regarding the 
sov in ch. ii. 6. The two passages of Scripture 
thus quoted in connection, bring out the idea 
that there is from the commencement of things 
a Rest of God, into which men could and were to 
enter, but into which the Israelites have not en- 
tered; yet that by this the entrance into the 
Rest of God cannot be sealed and made impossi- 
ble for all times and all men, since the exclusion 
of the Israelites was but a manifestation of ihe 
wrath of God upon the unbelieving. 

Ver. 6. Since, therefore, it remains 
open that some are to enter in, efc.—The 
comparison of the two passages leads to the con- 
clusion, not precisely, that the entrance is still 
remaining and reserved for some persona—which 
would have demanded «xaradcizeva:—but that 
such an entrance is left free, left over, remats 
open (atoAeinevar, ch. x. 26), [‘‘not having been 
previously exhausted.” art and that, on ac- 
count of this state of the case, God in His grace 
and faithfulness, after the well-known falling 
away of those who were called in the time of 
Moses, again characteristically fixes (doiec) 
day, ‘to-day,’ in which, after the lapse of so long 
a period, He, through David, repeats the sum- 
mofs of invitation, which had formerly been 
proclaimed by Moses. As the Sept. ascribes the 
Psalm in question to David, and here we have 
not év r@ Aavid, but év Aavid (taking David perao- 
nally), we are not here, although the Book of 
Psalms may, as a whole, be regarded as belong- 
ing to David (Acts iv. 25), to take the words as 
applying to the book. Fof év Aavid would pro- 
perly, in referring to a passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture, mean ‘in the passage of Scripture that 
treats of David,’ as év 'HAig, Rom. xi. 2.—- 
Schlicht., Stengel, ete., connect the first. ofuepoy 
with Aéywv. Others, more recently Liin. and 
Del., regard it as a part of the quotation, which, 
commencing emphatically, for this reason, after 
an interposed clause, repeats the same word. 
The majority, with Calv., Bez., Grot., take it as 
in apposition with 7uépar.* 


* [To see the difference between the two explanations, the 


er must first correct the English version, which is here 
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Ver. 8. For if Joshua had brought them 
to their rest, efc.—The pera ravra, correspond- 
ing to pera rtocovrov ypévov of the preceding 
verse, belongs to éAdAe: scil. 6 Oedc. But the Im- 
perf. with dy is not to be rendered, “He would 
have spoken” (Luth., Bez.), which would have 
required éAdAncev dv, but “he would be speak- 
ing.” The fact that God, after the introduction 
of the people into the Promised Land, speaks of 
a day in which His voice summons to an en- 
trance into His rest, proves not only that the 
Rest of God, which has existed since the crea- 
tion, is not identical with the rest proclaimed to 
the people by Moses, and secured for them under 
Joshua, but that this entire proceeding with the 
Israelites is simply to be regarded as figurative, 
and as having its fulfilment through Christ in the 
New Testament economy. In the later books of 
Scripture, Ezra, Nehem., Chron., Joshua, in- 


stead of the earlier Yin is named yw 


whence the writing ’Ijcot¢ of the Sept., of Jo- 
seph., and the Acts vii. 45.—Kararatecw here in 
its classical transitive sense to cause to rest, to 
bring to rest, as Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 20; v. 
83; Ps. Ixxxv. 8; Acts xiv. 18. 

Ver. 9. There remaineth therefore a 
Sabbath rest, efc.—The particle dpa (rarely 
commencing a sentence in prose), now introduces 
the conclusion to which the preceding statements 
have led the way; not only is there a Rest of 
God existing from the close of the creation, and 
reaching on to eternity, and not only is a parti- 
cipation in this rest appointed to the people of 
God, but the entrance into it is actually secured 
to the people of God. This rest isa oa 8ariopéc—a 
Sabbath festal celebration (from cafParifev, Ex. 
xvi. 30, as éopracude from éopréferv). The term 
(found also in Plut. de superstitione, 8) is all the 
more natural, inasmuch as already at ver. 4, re- 
ference is made to that rest of God after the 
creation of the world, which lay at the basis of 
the institution of the Sabbath, as the rest of 
humanity, and in that, apart from any Rabbinical 
explanations, even at 2 Macc. xv. 1, the Sabbath 
is called 7 ti¢ xararatbceug jutpa. The 6 eiced- 
Ody, he who entered in, is blag Ae the people 
(Sohultz), but either Christ, as indicated by the 


exceedingly unfortunate. First, vv. 6 and 7 must be close} 
uuited, not more than a comma being placed after u ef. 
Theo the comma must be struck out after again, ver. 7, 
and this word connected closely with épige he again Units 
or Axes. Again the phrase “as it is said,” must be cor- 
rected first by a right translation of the Perf. has been said, 
and then by substituting the proper critical reading, wpoei- 
pyrac, Aas said [referring to the previous cita- 
tion, ch. fli. vv. 7-15); and findlly the phrase * after so long 
a time” must be put in its proper construction with “ say- 
Fi (Adyer). We then render either thus: “Since, then, it 
still remains that some, efc.—on account of diso ence, he 
again fixes acertain day (vis.) ‘ to-day,’ saying in David 80 
Fong a time after” (i. ¢., 80 long a timo after the original 
promise=--the long interval betwoen Moses and David) “ to- 
day if yo hear His voice,” efc., or thus: he again fixes a 
certain day: “to-day ”—esaying in David so long a time af- 
terward—* to-day if ye hear,” efc. In the former case “ to- 
day” is taken in apposition with nudpay, “a certain day, 
vts., to-day.” and so vin, Beza, Grotius, Bleck, De Wett 
Moll, Bib. Union. In the latter “ to-day” emphatically an 
eomewhat abruptly commences the qnotation, and then. 
after an intervening clanse, is emphatically repeated. 80 
Ldnemann, Delitzech, and decidedly Alford. The order of 
the words ofpepor dv Aaveid A¢ywy I think fs in favor of 
the latter view. With the former the author would, I think, 
have more naturally written Adywy dy Aavei8.—K.}. 


Aor., xaréraveev, rested (Alting, Starck. Owen, 
Valck., Ebr., Alf.), or (with the majority of 
expositors, among them Bleek, Liin., Del.), inas- 
much as nothing in the context points imme- 
diately and personally to Christ, the person, who- 
ever he may be, that has reached the goal. It thus 
assigns the reason why the rest in question is 
called a Sabbatism. The Aor. is then explained as 
& reminiscence from the citation in ver. 4. [The 
question is a difficult one to settle. On the one 
hand, the historical xaréravoev, rested, more natu- 
rally points back to some single historical event, 
as the entrance of Christ into His rest, and the 
emphatic xa? avrés, also he himself, giving, as 
Alford remarks, dignity to the subject which we 
should scarcely expect if it refer to any indi- 
vidual man, would suggest the same idea, while 
it is certainly pertinent to introduce Christ as the 
great Leader and Institutor of the rest of the 
New Testament people of God, by finishing and 
resting from His own works. But, on the other 
hand, there does not seem, as supposed by Alford, 
any antithesis in this passage between Christ and 
Joshua; the specific object of the verse seems to 
besimply to explain why the writer has changed 
the term xardravore into caBBariopudc, and the xai 
avréc, therefore seems entirely natural as ex- 
plaining why the rest of the people of God is like 
the rest of God Himself, a Sabbatism; and the 
reference also of the subsequent éxeivy 7) xardrav- 
atc, that rest, is entirely pertinent, in view of the 
author’s declaration that a Sabbatic rest awaits 
the people of God, and equally so in whichever 
way we understand the present verse. And asa 
positive argument against Alford’s interpreta- 
tion, we may urge Moll’s suggestion, that nothing 
in the context points directly to Christ. Tho 
passage seems simply thrown in to account for 
the substitution of the term cafPariopude for xard- 
mavorc; for this there is no need of any reference 
to Christ, and had the author intended it, it 
would seem almost certain that he would have 
made his intention more obvious. I incline 
to the opinion of the majority, which refers it to 
individual members of the Church. The Part. 
etocADGv, is then used like aroJavéy, Rom. vi. 
7, although for the fin. verb we should certainly 
here, as there, prefer the Perf. But the Aor. 
may be explained partly as by De Wette, as a 
reminiscence from ver. 4, partly, perhaps, from 
the preference of the Greeks for the form of the 
Aor., whenever they could use it, to the clumsier 
and less euphonious Perfect.—K. }. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the Holy Scripture we hear the voice of 
God and the language of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we are to gain by this, not an external knowledge 
of natural things and historical events, but a 
spiritual understanding of them, in order to a 
right estimate of their relation to the kingdom 
of God. Precisely for this reason we must 
acquaint ourselves rightly with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that we may be able correctly to under- 
stand their language, to give heed to their inti- 
mations, to make use of their hints, and to make 
the fitting application of their statements and 
explanations. Forthe sacred Scripture not merely 
throws upon all things and relations the light 
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of revelation, but also in that light interprets 
itself, and thus becomes profitable for the things 
mentioned 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

2. The Rest which God promises and gives to 
His people, is no other than the rest which God 
Himself has and enjoys. The creation and desti- 
nation of man to be the image of God, contains 
the ground of the fact, that man can find rest 
only in God, and the grace of God renders pos- 
sible even to fallen man the fulfilment of his 
destination. But the condition of entering into 
the rest of God, is faith; and this condition is 
the same for the different degrees of man’s par- 
ticipation in that rest which God, since the 
creation of the world, until the completion of the 
world’s history, repeatedly proffers to man, and 
holds open for his entrance. 

8. ‘At every stage of the revelation of His 
grace to sinners, God proffers to them His whole 
saivation. Under every veil which He has 
thrown over His truth in the years of childhood, 
it lay entire, and even at that time believers could 
receive every thing from God. But since God 
does not perfect individuals apart from the 
whole, the gencral unbelief of those to whom He 
had proffered His salvation (notwithstanding that 
some few believed) at every successive stage, 
held back perfection. But no rejection of Divine 
grace, on the part of men, can hinder or restrain 
its ever increasingly glorious unfolding; but 
rather, as the sun from the bosom of night, so 
from the unbelief of men does it shine forth all 
the more clearly to the honor and praise of God. 
Thus also, of necessity, their spurning of the 
true rest of God, which had been proffered to 
the Israclites, led to the fact that they, under 
Joshua in Canaan, only entcred into an earthly 
rest, in every respect unsatisfactory, perpetually 
interrupted, by which their longing after the 
true rest was rather awakened than satisfied. 
And thus the entrance into the rest of God, still 
awaits the people of the Lord; the celebration 
of the eternal Sabbath, after the second creation, 
of which that of the earthly Sabbath is but the 
type.’’ Von GERLACH. 

4. The labor from which the believer is yet to 
rest cannot, on account of the constitution of the 
world, and on account of the nature of actual 
human life, be separated from the idea of the 
pain and toil of our earthly pilgrimage; yet it ia by 
no means to be limited to this. We must rather 
extend our thought to the labor of the Christian 
vocation, since this is designated in the text as 
that which is peculiar to Him, standing in the 
relation of an image and copy to the creative ac- 
tivity of God. ‘The struggle against sin, the 
pursuit of holiness, the striving after perfection 
(reAecérnc), constancy in sufferings, all vigorous 
endeavor in holding fast to faith and hope, even 
under the most adverse circumstances; all the 
toilsome activity of self-denying, self-sacrificing 
love; all the labors, connected not unfrequently 
with great disquiet and anxiety, for the spiritual 
welfare of the entire Church and of its individual 
members; all these are the ‘works’ (épya) of 
believers, from which they are yet to rest in the 
heavenly city of God” (Rrrum). 

6. As an eternal and blessed Sabbath celebra- 
tion, this rest cannot be a cessation of all acti- 
vity. This would correspond neither to the idea 


involved in the rest of God, nor to the promise of 
® personal progressive life of the children of the 
resurrection in the kingdom of glory. More- 
over, the perfect consciousness of blessedness in 
the certainty of personal perfection in no way 
excludes an active attestation of this consciousness. 
The same holds true of the participation of the 
blessed in the approval and pleasure with which 
God looks upon the world of perfection as brought 
into a state of perfect conformity to His will. At 
all events, there is such an activity of the per- 
fected in eternity as that which Thom. Aquinas 
designates as videre, amare et laudare, and Atctsr. 
de Civit. Dei, 20, 80) thus describes: ‘Jpse 
Deus) jinia erit destdertorum nostrorum qui sine fine 
videbtlur, sine fastidio amabitur, sine defatigations 
laudabitur.’’ But is God to be the sole object of 
this activity? and is this activity itself to be re- 
garded as susceptible of no developmert and ad- 
vancement for the reason that it is an activity of 
those who are perfected? This would by no 
means essentially follow from Augustine’s answer 
to the question, What the blessed will do in their 
eternal life: Jn sxcula seculorum laudabyni te 
(in Ps. 88). For praise, if it is not td be a mere 
empty sound, must consist in real acts of praise, 
with a definite meaning and substance. But 
this concrete substance, if it is not to degenerate 
into tautology and batiology, must be susceptible 
of a development, and appear as the product of an 
activity of definite persons, whose inward feelings, 
experiences and thoughts it expresses. And in 
the case of these persons, again, we can conceive 
of the removal neither of that creaturely element 
by which they stand distinguished from God, nor 
of that special human quality that distinguishes 
them from angels; nor any more of that tndivids- 
ality which produces those special characteristics 
in the actual personal life of the perfected which 
involve alike the continuity of consciousness, the 
identity of the person that had died with the 
person that has risen; the possibility of reunion, 
and the possibility of retribution. On this dou- 
ble foundation of the permanent creatureiiness, 
and of the individual personality of the glorified 
and perfected, we may base a well-founded con- 
viction that there is in the life of the blessed an 
infinitude of relations and points of contact, 
which, in ceaseless and reciprocal influence, en- 
large and enrich their common bliss and _perfee- 
tion. For we may with just as little propriety 
assume, on the part of the glorified, an aettrrity 
without resuli, as around of empty and unsub- 
stantial adoration, or a mere idle and fruitless 
contemplation of God. Also, Rorug, in his 
Ethics (II. 3 474) has admirably shown how we 
may conceive of work without the attendant idea 
of labor, t. ¢., work accompanied by strenuous 
exertion; and Tholuck, in some weighty and 
suggestive intimations, has shown the mixture of 
truth and falsehood in the declaration of Lxss- 
na: “If the eternal Father held Truth in His 
right hand, and the search for it in His left, and 
I were required to choose, I would clasp His 
knee and say: Father, the left!’ Inasmuch, 
however, as we have on this point no positive 
statements of Scripture, and are liable to trans- 
fer our human conceptions to the scenes and re- 
lations of the future world, it will be well to heed 
the warning of Stier (1, 85): ‘If thus deeply 
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looking into eternity, we are blinded by the 
overpowering splendor, and turn back again to 
the thought that such Sabbath rest is surely not 
to be conceived as devoid of working and acti- 
vity, we are undoubtedly right to this extent, 
that the rest of God is indeed at the same time an 
eternal life of infinite power. But we must still be 
on our guard against allowing our weakness to 
mingle the earthly with the heavenly, and even 
in the attained city of God itself, to open a long- 
extended chaussee-prospect of ‘infinite perfection ;’ 
rather will we strive with all the power of the 
spirit for a presentiment of that true rest, of that 
erfected satisfaction and completeness which has 
inherited all in God, and for which nothing more 
remains to be attained in eternity.’’ This is all 
the more advisable as the fecling of a real satis- 
faction in our true rest in God must exist in the 
most diverse stages of creaturely development. Only 
we must not, with the earlier ecclesiastical 
teachers Aw -» JOHN GQuRHARD, Loct Theol., T. 
XX., p. ), allow ourselves to infer from this 
that that deficiency in extent of the saints’ 
knowledge of God, which, along with its perfec- 
tion in quality, the very finiteness of their nature 
imposes upon the blessed, will, by the final 
Na ga be fixed and bound down to a definite 
imit, which will forever preclude all further de- 
velopment. For the unbounded and unrestricted 
activity of a creature within the limits that be- 
long to and determine its peculiar organization— 
an activity that can never be conceived as with- 
out result—is something entirely different from 
a striving and aspiring beyond these limits. 
This, Dante himself, in the words cited by 
Tuotvok (Paradiso, 8, 78 ff.), has not sufficiently 
regarded: 


‘¢For if we yielded to our highor wish, 
Then should we come in conflict with that will 
Which destined us to this our lower sphere.” 


6. It is a confused and perplexing use of lan- 
guage that speaks of gradations of blessedness. 
The idea of blessedness excludes distinctions of 
degree and relations of quantity. But doubtless 
there are degrees of participation tn the rest of God. 
For, first, there is the peace, which the believer, 
as being justified, on the ground of his reconci- 
liation with God through Jesus Christ possesses 
and tastes (Rom. v. 1), and which includes a de- 
votion—constant and unvexed by the vicissitudes 
of life—to the will of God in His dispensations, 
and a confident hope of future blessedness and 
glory. Then, from this, we are to distinguish 
the rest of those who, as having fallen asleep in 
Christ, freed from the toils and sorrows of this 
earthly life (Rev. xiv. 18; xxi. 4), are with 
Christ (Phil. i. 28); and from this again we dis- 
tinguish that Sabdatic rest which commences only 
at the second coming of Christ, and the accom- 
penying renovation of the world, and which is 
realized only when the whole people of God have 
entered into eternal rest in and with God, and 
in which all the ransomed are at home forever- 
more (1 Thess. iv. 17). Within each of these 
three grades, however, is preserved inviolate not 
merely the specific quality of humanity as such, 
in contradistinction from the angelic nature and 
relation, but also the concrete individuality, pre- 
viously referred to, of each person. This has 


been sometimes erroneously conceived as forming 
an intrinsic distinction in the degree of blessed- 
ness itself. The opinion of Swedenborg, that 
men may once have been angels, has no where 
the slightest support. 

7. From the nature of the rest of God it fol- 
lows that for the people of God, so long as they 
are still on their pilgrimage to the final goal, it 
must of necessity be in the future; for he who 
has entered into this, rests from his works in 
like manner as God did from His. In behalf of 
the view that a day which is entirely Sabbath 
will close the world’s work, Del. adduces from 
Sanhedrin 97a, the following passage: ‘As 
the seventh year furnishes o festal time of a 
year’s duration for a period of seven years, 80 
the world enjoys, for a period of seven thousand 
years, a festal season of a thousand years;’’ but 
remarks, then, that, as shown by Rev. xx. 7ff., 
this final temporal millennium is not as yet the 
final Sabbath, although it has become customary in 
the Church to regard this temporal season of 
triumph and rest to the Church as 7 éBdéun (the 
seventh day), and the blessed eternity as 9 oydé7 
(the eighth) ; that this octave of the blissful eter- 
nity is nothing else than the cternal duration of 
the final Sabbath, which realizes itself only at 
the point where the history of time is merged 
into a blissful eternity. Similarly it is said in o 
Rabb. treatise on Ps. xcii. 1 (Elyahu Rabba, c. 
2): ‘¢«We mean the Sabbath which puts a stop to 
the sin reigning in the world—the seventh day 
of the world, upon which, as post-Sabbatic, fol- 
lows the future world, in which forever and ever 
there is no more death, no more sin, and no more 
punishment of sin; but pure delight in the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God.” 

8. Into this future Sabbath rest, however, they 
alone enter who believe in the word of invitation 
which has reached them, and livingly unite them- 
selves with this, by faith. ‘+ Faith is, as it were, 
the dynamical medium by which objective truth 
assimilates itself to the believing man” (THOL.). 
‘‘As food it must nourish, must go into the blood 
and unite itself with the body. If the word is 
to benefit, it must, like the nutritive element of 
food, be transformed by faith, into the spirit, 
sense and will of man, that the whole man may 
become as the word is, and requires, t. ¢., holy, 
upright, chaste and pious” (Hgpinoer, Ed. of 
the N. Test., with explanatory remarks, 1104).— 
«There are two sorts of words in the Scripture ; 
the one affects me not, concerns me not; the 
other concerns me; and upon that which apper- 
tains to me I can boldly venture, and plant my- 
self upon it, as on a solid rock.—Of this none 
may be in doubt, that to him also the Gospel is 
preached. Thus, then, I believe the word, ¢. ¢., 
that it concerns me also—that I also have a share 
in the Gospel, and in the New Testament, and I 
venture my all upon the word, even though it 
were to cost a hundred thousand lives” (Lu- 
THER’s Sermons on the First Book of Moses, Walch, 
Part 8, p. 9). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The salutary fear of believers: 1, to what it 
refers; 2, whence it comes; 3, what it produces. 
In the souls of believers, fear and hope dwell in 
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inseparable connection; for, 1, they trust im- 
plicitly to the word of God, as well in His 
threatenings as in His promises; 2, they have 
perpetually before their eyes the blissful goal of 
their calling, and the examples of those who have 
fallen on the way; 3, they havea living conscious- 
ness of their own frailty, and of the Divine 
faithfulness.—Wherein consists the blessing of 
true and living faith? 1, It brings us into union 
with the word of God; 2, it protects us from the 
wrath of God; 8, it leads us into the rest of God.— 
At what does the preaching of the wrath of God 
aim? It aims, 1, to awaken the secure; 2, to 
warn the light-minded; 3, to urge on the slug- 
gish.—The entrance into the reat of God may be 
neglected, inasmuch as, 1, God earnestly invites, 
indeed, to this entrance, but He compels no man 
to walk upon the right path; 2, the entrance 
stands for a long time open, but the period of 
grace comes finally to an end; 8, the entrance 
is sure to the people of God, but unbelief sepa- 
rates again many from the people of God.— What 
is the best consolation amidet the troubles of our 
earthly pilgrimage? 1, The encouragement of 
the word of God; 2, the fellowship of the people 
of God; 8, the prospect of the rest of God.—The 
fauit lies not in God if any one attains not an 
entrance into the rest of God; inasmuch as, 1, 
God has established such a rest since the com- 
pletion of the creation of the world; 2, God has, 
by the word of the Gospel, given to us all a sure 
promise and invitation; 8, God has prepared for 
us, in Jesus, the reliable leader for our entrance 
into this rest.—To what are we laid under obli- 
gation by God’s proffers of His grace? 1, to 
the heeding of a season of grace; 2, to a use of 
the means of grace.—The faith which we pro- 
fess, we have also to live: 1, what binds us to 
this duty? 2, what hinders us ,in it? 8, what 
aids us to victory ?’—How do we stand with re- 
spect to the rest of the seventh day? 1. Do we 
respect it as a holy ordinance? 2. Do we un- 
derstand it in its salutary import? 38. Do we 
use it according to the Divine will and purpose? 
—How we must surely overcome the disquiet and 
danger of the world; 1, by confidence in the 
promises; 2, by obedience to the ordinances; 8, 
by submission to the leadings of God.—The right 
union of labor, rest, and festal gladness in the 
life of the Christian. 

LutHer (Pref. to John Spangenberg’s coll. of 
Sermons, Walch XIV. 876):—In truth thou 
canst not read the Scripture too much: and 
what thou readest, thou canst not read too 
well; and what thou readest well, thou canst 
not too well understand; and what thou under- 
standest well, thou canst not too well teach; 
and what thou teachest well, thou canst not too 
well live (Domestic Sermons, Walch XIII. 1886).— 
The preaching of faith is such a preaching as 
demands ever to be exercised and put in prac- 
tice.—That I may come to the point of rising 
above every thing, of contemning sin and death, 
and of gladly venturing myself in all confidence 
upon the promise of God, I must have the Spirit 
and power of God, as also perpetual exercise and 
experience. 

STaRKe:—Away slavish fear! but filial fear 
must be present, that we walk therein, and 80 
work out our salvation (Phil. ii. 12).—Not only 
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must none remain behind for himself, but each 
onc must also see to it, so far as the grace of 
God shall render it possible for him, that if 
others remain behind, he, by hearty exhorta- 
tion, and his own good example, incite them te 
the course, and thus take them along with him.— 
Pilgrim, it is high time, if thou wouldst yet 
enter into the rest of God. Therefore hasten, 
and see to it, that thou do not come short of this 
blessedness.—Were there on the part of God an 
unconditional decree of human salvation, and 
were men, by virtue of this decree, unable to 
fall from the state of grace, and incur the loss 
of salvation, the holy men of God would not have 
been so zealous to warn believers against back- 
sliding, and to exhort them to perseverance (2 
Pet. iil. 17).—What avails it to listen to so many 
hundred sermons when we believe not, and re- 
ceive no benefit? Mark! the word of God 
which thou hearest must flow into thine inmost 
soul, and must there give thee the full sap and 
nourishment of life, if it is to avail to thee for 
salvation (1 Thes. ii. 18).—The promises of God 
avail nothing to unbelievers. These must die 
without consolation, and perish eternally (Isaiah 
xl. 1).—The Gospel is, indeed, the power of God 
unto salvation, but it compels none to believe; 
but man retains his free-will to give place or not 
to the grace which knocks at the door of his 
heart.—Thou thinkest that it is very easy to 
come into heaven; but believe me, nothing com- 
mon or unclean can enter thither. Unless thou 
art cleansed by faith, and art become a new crea- 
ture, thou wilt not enter therein.—The re of 
believers consists in this, 1, that we find all the 
works of God good, and are satisfied with these 
in the kingdom of nature and of grace; 2, that 
to that which God has devoted to us for our sal- 
vation, we desire to add nothing of our own, 
neither works of sin, nor even works of the law. 
—Q how often are the first last, and the lest 
first! Lord, Thy judgments are incomprehensi- 
ble, and unsearchable Thy ways.—How highly 
should we respect the Psalms of David, since the 
Spirit of God has spoken by him! —To-dsy, 
since we hear the voice of Christ, let us obedi- 
ently follow it; else we deserve that He with- 
draw from us His grace (John xii. 85).—God 
would at all times, have all men enter into His 
rest.—Nothing of all which the holy men of God 
have written is in vain; what we do not under- 
stand, testifies of our weakness and imperfec- 
tion.—Beloved, let us not be impatient over the 
turmoil of sin, the assaults of the devil, the 
ains of our vocation, and our other burdens. 
or such is the character of our present life. In 
heaven we shall have peace from all these (Ps. 
xc. 10; Rev. xiv. 18).—O how deep is our con- 
cern, not only in the eternal rest itself, but also 
in that constant faith and obedience, without 
which that rest can never be attained. 
BERLENBURGER BisteE:— Promise is God's 
passport, which He gives us for our journey. 
He who throws away the promise, robs himself 
of aid. We would fain be saved without em- 
ploying the means.—The seed of all errors lies 
by nature in every one.—Because thou doest no- 
thing, thou doest abundance of evil, and failest 
to accomplish thy duty.—The word in itself de- 
pends, indeed, in its power not upon my accept 
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ance, since it is still powerful, but outside of me 
it avails me nothing.—All the works of God tend 
toward rest. But the time which is previously 
to elapse must not appear too long to us; but we 
must be assured that as God has brought us upon 
this way, He will also aid us to the end.—The 
work of creation is an image and foreshadowing 
of all the ways of God, clear to the end. The 
long extended time shows the long-suffering of 
God, and is given by God that we may recognize 
His goodness; but men readily abuse it to the 
indulgence of their sloth.—If God works in thee, 
thou art in rest; but if thou workest thyself, 
and in selfishness, thou hast nothing but disquie- 
tude. 

LavRentius:—tThe life of believers is nothing 
but a journey into eternal rest.—We may hear 
much of eternal life, and still be excluded from 
it.—The rest of believers in this life is imper- 
fect.—To the times which are noted in the sa- 
cred Scripture we must give special heed. 

RamBacu:—Each person of the sacred Trinity 
has, as it were, his special Sabbath and day of 
rest, The Father rested on the seventh day 
from the work of creation. The Son rested in 
the sepulchre from the work of redemption. The 
Holy Spirit will rest at last from the work of 
sanctification, viz., then, when He shall have no 
more sin to do away. 

STEINHOPER:—Glory is reserved for us until 
our entrance into His eternal kingdom. It 
beams upon us from His throne, and will become 
manifest to us in His coming. In the meantime 
if we yield ourselves to His guidance, and hasten 
to the goal, He will infallibly bring us thither. 
We look merely to His heart and His hand; we 
remain tranquil; we let our Leader care for us, 
and willingly follow Him, upoft that way in 
which He has not only preceded us and opened 
the path, but on which He is now also leading 
us, from step to step, by His power and grace, 
and will continue to lead us, until, at the last 
step, attaining complete deliverance and salva- 
tion, we also pass into the same glory, where 
we shall behold the brightness of God in the face 
of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and be in- 
vested with this glory. 

Rizaer:—Every one should stand in fear and 
just distrust of his own heart, in order that to 
him the visible and eternal may not speedily sink 
into insignificance, the way that leads to it be- 
come disagreeable, his striving after the treasure 
be enfeebled, and he be tempted to turn back 
into Egypt. That must be and become true in 
my heart, which is true, and as it is true in the 
Word of God.—The promise on the part of God 
is so sincere, the faith which trusts to it is some- 
thing so tenacious, that we may with these ven- 
ture boldly forth for an entrance into rest.— 
Who is there whom God cannot, by a thousand 
means, make to feel that he has been driven 
from the place of rest? —Who is there who has 
yielded to the heavenly calling, that does not 
find himself, after his abandonment of the world, 
in n wilderness of temptation? In whom arises 
no: the sigh: Lord Jesus may I soon inquire for 
my rest?—No man’s progress is stopped by a 
previously formed decree of God; but it was the 
unbelief that showed itself on the way, that 
woke the wrath of God, and led Himto swear 


that they should not enter into His rest.—The 
purpose of God extends far. All ages, all na- 
tions that are successively born, are compre- 
hended init. Thus it bears with patience many 
ry generation, and lo, that which was not accom- 
plished in the fathers is to be attained in the 
children. God has prepared nothing in vain. 
It is His will that His house be full. No period 
of the world but contributes to the assemblage 
of His elect. 

Von Boaatzxy:—Labor, works and suffering 
belong to the divine arrangement, or to the way 
upon which we enter into rest. But it is faith 
alone, which lays hold of Christ, and in Him 
already here, and thus also yonder, finds eter- 
nal rest. Although eternal rest and blessedness 
are a gift of grace, they still demand all indus- 
try and diligence, power and strength, in order 
to our attaining them, because there are many 
enemies that would circumvent us of this rest, 
and hinder our entrance into it.—We evince our 
industry in entering into His rest, 1, if we stu- 
diously hear His voice, and are obedient to Him; 
2, if we accompany the word with prayer; 3, if 
we actively prove our faith by love; 4, if we 
rightly employ the present time of grace, nay, 
the present day, the present hour; 5, if in all 
struggle, strife, conflict and suffering, we are 
always watchful and on our guard against our 
enemies, crucify the wicked flesh, as our most 
immediate enemy, and when heavier sufferings 
and assaults press in, do not yield to despair. 

Stier :—As the promise stands remaining to 
us, so also stands good for us, in the strictest 
sense, the warning against wrath.—The to-day 
which is appointed to faith as an accepted time 
and day of salvation, after all the ways of Is- 
rael, which ended at last in the blinding and 
hardening of the majority of the people, at last 
clearly manifests itself as the gracious season of 
the New Covenant, in which the voice of God may 
be heard as never before. —The word of the Sab- 
batic rest! an inexhaustible consolation, with 
which ah! how many weary pilgrims, fainting 
combatants, sluggish laborers, have again and 
again armed themselves anew with strength and 
courage! A word of the Spirit which breathes 
upon the iuner man, and refreshes with the 
powers ofthe world to come! A brightly glit- 
tering star of hope, guiding out of all darkness, 
back uponthe right path !—By how much greater 
and more glorious the work of the redemption 
and restoration of fallen man, in whose fall the 
world is destroyed, than the work of the first 
creation, by so much more glorious isthe second 
Sabbath of God in Christ, than the first Sabbath 
of Paradise. 

Von Geritacu:—In the oath that unbelievers 
shall not enter in is involved for believers the 
promise that they by faith shall enter in. 

Hepincen:—Hearing must be accompanied 
by faith; faith must be accompanied by perse- 
verance. 

Hevusner:—The unconverted will doubtless 
wish, immediately after death, even then speedily 
to procure for themselves an entrance into blizs, 
but too late; late-comers are not waited for.— 
The threat as well as the promise is conditional. 
All earthly rest is imperfect ; the true rest comes 
afterward.—For him who seeks his rest here, the 
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future world will bring unrest.—The rest of 
God promised to the Christian consists—1, in 
perfect freedom from all that disturbs, oppresses, 
obstructs, weakens, and pains the Christian here 
below: a@ from outward disquiet of the world, 
of the body, and of evil men: 6. from internal 
disquiet on account of his corruption and weak- 
ness; 2, in the blissful and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the grace and love of God; his soul 
then rests in God, after whom it was pining; he 
is then united with God through Christ in vision, 
enjoyment and feeling; 3, in the possession and 
blessed enjoyment of the good which his strug- 
gles have achieved, and in the perfectly free, 
never wearying, never exhausting prosecution of 
the new work that is assigned to us.—The Rest 
of God, the heavenly Sabbath, is to us a pattern 
and a goal; reminding us that, in the week of 
our present life, we accomplish our daily work, 
in order hereafter to attain to the heavenly 
Sabbath. 

Fricke :—Every Sabbath is a beckoning to 
the Rest of God, and an attestation of it. 

Owen :—The failing of men through their un- 
belief doth no way cause the promises of God to 
fail or cease.—Men by their unbelief may dis- 
appoint themselves of their expectation, but 
cannot bereave God of His faithfulness.—The 
promise made unto Abraham did contain the 


substance of the Gospel.—The Gospel is no new 
doctrine, no new law; it was preached unto the 
people of old.—The Gospel is that which was 
from the beginning (1 Johni. 1). It is the first 
great original transaction of God with sinners 
from the foundation of the world.—God hath not 
appointed to save men whether they will or no; 
nor is the word of promise a means suited unto 
any such end or purpose.—The great mystery of 
useful and profitable believing consists in the 
mixing or incorporating of truth and faith in 
the souls or minds of believers.—It is the proper 
description of an unbeliever, that ‘ he doth not 
receive the things of the Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 
ii. 14.—Faith makes the soul in love with spiri- 
tual things: love engages all their affections 
into their proper exercise about them, and fills 
the mind continually with thoughtfulness about 
them, and desires after them; and this mightily 
helps on the spiritual mixture of faith and the 
word.—The people of God as such have work to 
do, and labor incumbent on them.—Rest and 
labor are correlates ; the one supposeth the other. 
Many important truths lie deep and secret in the 
Scripture, and stand in need of a very diligent 
search and hard digging in their investigation 
and for their finding out.—There is no true rest 
for the souls of men, but only in Jesus Christ by 
the Gospel]. 


IV. 
The peculiar and extraordinary nature of the word of God should deter us from resisting it. 


CHapren IV. 11-138. 


11 


any man [any 


12 For the word of 


Let us labor [strive zealously, crovddowpev] therefore, to enter into that rest, lest 
one] fall after the same example of unbelief [disobedience, dxecetac]. 
od is quick [living], and powerful [effective, energetic, évepy7c}, 


and sharper than any two-edged sword [and], piercing [through] even to the dividing 
asunder of soul! and spirit, and of the joints [of both joints] and marrow, and ta 
digcerner of [sits in judgment on, xpetexd¢] the thoughts [reflections] and intents 
13 [thoughts] of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight: but all things are naked and opened [laid bare] unto the eyes of him with 


whom we have to do. 


1 Ver. 12.—The re after Wvyiis, is to be expunged according to Sin. A. B.C. H. L., 
le us strive zealously, 2 Pet. i. 10, “ give shies 

enough. De Wette, streben ; Moll, ernstlich trachten.—iy ty avrp—rece 

n., etc., fall into; Moll, fall in the like, etc.; De Wette, fall, as a like example. 


(Ver. 11.—Zwovddcuper, 
endeavor, perhaps not quite stro 
; Vulg., Luth., Del., Alf., Bib. 


8, 78. 
nce.” Here Alf., earnestly strive; Bib. Us, 
3 UTS? iP. Eng. ver, 


after 
All but the second (Vulg. etc.) take weoeiv, absolutely of perishing, against which Alf.. after Liin., urges its errlae pa id 


position, but to which We may reply, that this springs from a desire to 
into, is doubtless admissible: but “fall in,” or “into an example,” is harsh, and “to fill 
prefer taking with Eng. ver. and Moll, wecetp, abeolueely: of perishing, and I 

believe the expression to be a pregnant one, for “experience a like 
forward to the effect of their fall on others—which seems not at all in the 
to the effect of the fall of their fathers upon them.—tis awecBeias, disobedience, 


weve dv, for weceww eis, fe 
into the same example,” harsher still. I 


thus pattern ;’ 
author’s sphere of thought—but backw 
not unbelief, ascorias. 


the “ pattern ” not ecrles 


Ver. 12.—Zev ydp, for living, placed emphatically at the beginning.—éve, 
ative.—dcxcvovuevos, coming t 


twép, more cutting beyond, a double com 


pie 
both joints and marrow ; with the omission of the re after ¥vxjs, these words become naturally an explanatory 
to vis Kai wrevpmaros. CTERODS. ¢ rar ver., Bib. Un., dtscerner ; AN OTs or discerner ; Wette, Rickter 
beurthetlen oder su richten befahigt s Moll, richterlich.—dvOvujoeey Kal évvousy, not, thoughts and intents, but ans, OF 
ments ions, and ideas, thoughts, the former looking more to the moral and emotional, the latter to the 


sentt , emotions, affections, 
intellectual nature.—K.]. 


ve aspecial emphasis to dwecOeiag. Grammatically, 


fall with that of those after w disobedience you 


working, operative, effective.—roperepos 
piercing through.— apuav re xai uveder, 
n 

5 Lin, a 
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Ver. 11. Let us therefore strive ear- 
nestly to enter—example of disobedi- 
ence.—The fact stated in ver. 1, and subse- 
quently unfolded, that there not only is a true 
rest for the people of God, consisting in a parti- 
cipation of the rest of God Himself, but that we 
Christians are invited to it by a word of promise, 
and have in Jesus our true Leader, leads now, 
according to our understanding of ver. 1, either 
to the resumption of the exhortation which it 
contains, or to a new exhortation to earnest and 
zealous striving for an entrance into that rest 
(éxeivy, that, marking the specific rest just de- 
scribed). Whoever intermits this striving will 
fall on the way, and will furnish precisely such 
an example of disobedience, alike in his conduct 
and his destiny, as did the nation of Israel, in 
their march through the desert. Instead of 
rapddecypza, in familiar use with the earlier Attic 
writers, but wanting in the N. Test., we have 
here, as at 2 Pet. ii. 6, irddecypa. Both words 
denote, sometimes copy, sometimes pattern. The 
dy is not=per (Wolf, Strig., etc.), or propter 
(Carpz.), but denotes state or condition, the being 
tn (BL, De W., Bisp., Del.). With this coincides 
substantially the view of Thol. that it corre- 
sponds with the Dat. modi, indicating the way 
and manner in which the fact as a whole presents 
itself (BERNHARDY, Synt. 100), ¢. ¢., fall, and in 
his fall present the same example of disobedience 
asthe Fathers. Ilécy is thus taken absolutely, a 
construction which, since Chrysostom has been 
given to it by most interpreters, though with an 
unwarranted reference to the use of the word, 
ch. iii. 17, they restrict it to mere perishing (ex- 
clusive of the idea of sinning). Litnemann trol. 
lowed by Alford) maintains that the position of 
ston forbids our taking it here thus absolutely. 
But his view is untenable, and all the more so as 
his own explanation of the idea accords substan- 
tially with that given by us. He is right, how- 
ever, in remarking that the translation of Lu- 
ther, after the Vulg.: “that no one fall into the 
same example of unbelief,” is not, as by and 
since Bleek, to be rejected on grammatical 
grounds. For zixrew év is as good Greek as 
xinrey etc, only that it connects with the idea of 
Salling into, that of subsequently rematning in. 
Del. adds still further examples from the Hellen- 
istic, Ps. xxxv. 8; cxli. 10; Ezech. xxvii. 27. 

Ver. 12. For the word of God is living— 
two-edged sword. — Many distinguished 
Christian fathers, and, among recent expositors, 
Biesenthal even yet, regard the Adyoe rov Geov 
here as the hypostatical or personal word of 
God; but as our Epistle nowhere else speaks of 
the personal Logos,—although it must certainly 
be supposed to have aided in preparing the way 
for that designation,—it is generally understood 
of the word of God as spoken and as recorded in 
the Scriptures. Under this view some (Schlicht., 
Mich., Abresch, Bohm., efc.) restrict it to the 
threatening and heart-piercing word of the 0. 
Test., while others Vira Grot., Ebr., efc.) 
apply it te the Gospel of the N.T. Ebrard so 
regards it, even with reference to the fact that 
the Old Testament word remained exterior, and, 


as it were, athing foreign to man. There is no 
ground, however, for such limitations; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any more ground for 
that wide and vague generalizing of the term 
which, with Bez., Schultz, Bisp., efc., would in- 
clude in it the whole range of the Divine threat- 
enings and promises, and strip the passage en- 
tirely of its local coloring. It is clear from the 
context that the passage is designed to justify and 
enforce the preceding warning (ver. 1), termina- 
ting emphatically and designedly with its sugges- 
tive arecdeiag. To do this, the writer brings out 
the characteristic nature of the word of God. 
That which God says (Lin.) is, as a product of 
the Divine activity, infinitely different from every 
human word. But it appears here in reference 
to no specific subject-matter whatever, but in 
reference merely to this single and peculiar fea- 
ture, that it has proceeded from God, and has the 
form of the Logos. This is indicated by the pro- 
perties which are immediately ascribed to it. As 
a word of God, it is living (Cav), Acts vii. 88; 
1 Pet. i. 28; having life in itself, while again the 
like appellation is given to God, from whom it 
comes, ch. iii. 12; x. 81. Ebrard interpolates 
into the thought a contrast with the dead law; 
while Schlichting and Abresch unwarrantably 
restrict its import to imperishable duration, and 
Carpz., equally unwarrantably, to its capacity to 
nourish the life of the soul. But the inner life of 
the word reveals itself in actual operation. Hence 
it is called évepyfc, proving tlself operative and cffi- 
cient; and since it lay within the scope of the 
author to unfold this feature of the word’s pecu- 
liar character, it is called, ‘sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” Such s sword, which, as 
dictopoc, or double-mouthed, ‘devours’ on both 
sides, issues, according to Rev. xix. 15, from the 
mouth of the Logos. ‘Yzép stands after a com- 
parative, Luke xvi. 8; Judges xi. 25, as apd, 
ch. i. 4. In similar terms, Philo repeatedly 
speaks of the Logos.* 


ae a ee See 
* (The following passages from Philo (cited by Lin.), are 
among the striking evidences that our author, while totally 
free from the mystical and aneeor ee fancies of Philo, 
could yet have hardly been unacquainted or unfamiliar with 
his writings: Qué rerum divinarum heres, p. 499. Elr’ 
éwcAéyac* AcetAey aura udoa (Gen. xv. 10) 7d tis ov wpogOcis, 
iva ” py dvvogs Gedy répvorra Tds Te THY CwWPaTwY 
nai npaypéter éfns awdcas Hppdada cai nvjoGat donoveas 
Joas Te Tomer THY CUpMdYTWY avTOU Adyp’ 5s, Cis THY 
vrdTny axovnbeis axpiiy, Svatpeev ovddrore Arye: 72 alcOyta 
wavra° eweday 62 péxpt Ter atéper Kal Acyoudvwr apepwy 
84009, wdAcy awd TovTwy Ta Adyy ring ally GpvOyrous Kal 
dweptypadous poipas dpxera: Siatpecy se dropeis . . 
*Exacrov oty trav tpwy Sede péoor, THY péy PuxnY eis 
Aoyuxdy cal GAoyor, Tow 82 Adyor cis adnOds TE Kat yevdos, 
thy 82 aicOnow eis KataAnetixhy gartaciay cal axata- 
Aywrov. Again de Cherubim, p.112f. Philo finds in the 
oylyn popdala, faming Gen. ili. 24, a symbol of the 
lave and then remarks in reference to Abraham: ovx op¢qs 
bre cai ‘ABpade 6 cogds, Hrica ipfato cara Gedy peTpey 
wdvra cal pndey dmodeixay Te yervnte, AapBaver ms 
provives poudpaias winnua, WUp Kat paxatpay (Gen. xxii. 6), 
Aeiy eat narapdrdtac 7d Ovyrdy ad davrov yAtxsmevos, iva 
vA Ty Savoia perdpoos apds Toy Gedy avery In the 
iret Philo speaks of “God dividing (cutt ng) all the 
natures of bodies and of things in succession, which seem 
to have been fitted and united together, with His word, 
which ts the divider (cutter) of all things, which belt 
whetted to the keenest edge, never ceases dividing al 
things which are perceptible to sense,” etc. In the others 
he says that “Abraham, when he began to measure all things, 
according to God—takes a likeness of the flaming sword i. 
e., of the Divine Logos), to wit, fire and a sword (pdxatpa), 
secking to sever and burn away the mortal part from him- 
self, in order that with his paked intelligence he might soe 
and fly up to God.—K.]. 
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Ver. 12. And piercing through — feel- 
ings and thoughts of the heart.—These ex- 
pressions subserve the same purpose as the 
preceding, viz., to characterize the word of God 
as such. A union of the word of the Gospel, or 
even of the Hypostatical Logos, with the inner 
life of believers, is not indicated by a single fea- 
ture of the picture. It simply presents to us the 
word of God in its proper and peculiar character, 
as penetrating through every outward and enve- 
loping fold, into the inmost being of man, and 
thus competent to exercise judicial supervision 
(xpercxdg not xpitnc) over those évduphoecs 
and éyvoa, which, as sources of human 
action, have their sphere of operation in 
the heart. The word exercises its judicial 
functions as well in the realm of thought, 
purpose and resolution, as in that of affec- 
tion, inclination and passion; for it penetrates 
so deeply as to effect the work of separation 
(ueptopdc) in the province of soul and spirit, and 
that in their natural (though not necessarily, as 
maintained by Del., sensuous and corporeal) life 
of emotion and sensibility. For dpyot re xai 
sevedot form doubtless a figurative expression 
for the collective and deeper elements of man’s 
inner naturo (as, in the same way, pveddc is found 
at Kurip. Hippol., 255, and Themist. Orat., 82, p. 
857), and were here naturally suggested by tho 
comparison of the ‘‘ word” with a sword. And 
we can scarcely apply the language to the sepa- 
rating of the soul from the spirit, or of both 
from the joints and marrow of the body (Béhme, 
Del.); or to the penetrating of the word clear to 
the most secret place where soul and spirit are 
separated (Schlicht., who, although dyp: is not 
repeated, does not make doyuéy re xat piedov, de- 
pendent on peptopov, but codrdinates them with 
it). The separation is rather described as taking 
place in these designated spheres themselves, the 
word, like a sword, cleaving soul, cleaving spi- 
rit. Horm. (Schrift6., 1., 259) assumes a very 
harsh and indefensible inversion, making wuy7c 
xai wrvebuaroc depend on doudy re xal pveAdv==alike 
the joints and marrow of the inner life. It is a 
more natural construction (with Liin., Alf., etc.) 
to take douaw re xal pvedov, connected as they 
are by re xaf into closely united parts of one 
whole, as subordinate to Yuyfe nat mvebuaroc, 
thus=-soul and sptrit, alike joints and marrow [t. 
e., joints and marrow of soul and of spirit]. To 
assume (with Calv., Bez., efc.) a codrdination of 
the two sets of words, as corresponding and 
similarly divided pairs, is forbidden by the 
absence of the re in the first pair; and the order 
of the words themselves (wuyjc, preceding mveb- 
paroc) forbids our assuming, with Del-tzsch, an 
advance from the zvevya, as the primary and 
proper seat of gracious influences, through the 
more outward yuyf to the strictly material and 
bodily portion of our nature. 

Ver. 18. And there is no creature that 
is not manifest, etc.—At the first glance, 
the language looks like a continuance of 
the description of the Adyor rov Geov; and 
hence many expositors who do not adopt 
the hypostatical view regarding the word, 
still refer the repeated avrov, and the 6&y 
to Adyor. But although John xii, 48 ascribes to 


the word a judicial function at the final judgment, 
and Prov. iii. 16 ascribe hands to wisdom, yet 
still here alike the mention of eyes, and the 
Hellenistic évOx:ov corresponding to the Heb. 


1955, indicate that the subject passes over 


from the word to God Himself. This transition 
is all the more natural, in that the attributes, 
previously ascribed to the word, point collectively 
to its origin from God, and to the power of God 
prevailing in it. But we are particularly forced 
to this construction from the final clause zpor by 
nuiv 6 Adyoc. This were an impotent, superfluous 
and purely objectless addition if it meant no- 
thing but: “of whom we are speaking,” —=xepi 
ov jpuiv 6 Adyog, ch. v. 11 (Luth., Grot., Schlicht., 
Strig., etc.), whether we refer the sentence to 
‘God’ or to His ‘word.’ Nor does it mean pro- 
perly: ‘‘to whom we have to give an account” 
(Pesh., Chrys., Primas., efe.); but more exactly: 
‘Swith whom we stand in relation,” t. ¢., of ac- 
countability (Calv., Beng., Bl., and the later 
intpp.). No special emphasis rests on ju», and, 
at all events, none strong enough to support the 
interpretation which Ebrard, on the strength of 
it, gives to the passage. The rendering proposed 
in Revrer’s Rep., 1857, p. 27: ‘to whom (etz., 
God) the word is for us,” i. ¢., ‘‘to whom the 
word is to lead us,’’ is far-fetched and artificial. 
Before God, then, there is no creature, adarie, ¢. 
é., invisible and wntr ent; rather (dé for 
GAA, as ch. ii. =) are all creatures, yv; atript 
of all natural and artificial covering; and rerpayn- 
Aispéva, with neck bent back, a0 as to give a full 
view of the face. The archxological explana- 
tions drawn from ancient usages, either in 
gladiatorial combats, er in the treatment of 
criminals, or in animal sacrifices, are either 
unnatural, or superfluous. The explanation 
of xrictc, as opus hominis quia td est velut 
creatura hominis (Grot., Carpz.), is decidedly 
to be rejected. [retpayndAcoutva (Hesych., 
mepavepoutva) has been explained from the 
usage of athletes in grasping by the neck or 
throat their antagonist, and prostrating him oa 
his back, so that he lies open and prostrate; or 
from the practice of bending back the necks of 
malefactors— who would naturally bow their 
heads—so that all mny see their shame; or, from 
threwing back the necks of animals in sacrifices, 
in order to lay them bare to the knife of the 
slaughterer. The first seems objectionable, as 
giving to rpayyAifecv, a meaning, t. e., of laying 
prostrate and bare, which is merely incidental to, 
and inferential from its proper force, * seize by 
the neck, throttle.” The second, from the fact that, 
though a Roman custom, there is no evidence 
that it was expressed by the Greek word spayq- 
xifery. The third, also, is liable to the objection, 
that, though the usage was familiar to the Greeks, 
there is no evidence that this word was employed 
to designate it. The latter view is adopted by 
Liin.; the second by Bleek, De Wette, ete. Alford 
insists on the frequency of the occurrence of the 
word in Philo (especially ‘‘in a cast 90 
much in Philo’s mode of rhetorical expression”), 
(who uses it uniformly in the sense of laytng pros- 
trate, generally metaphorically), and would thence 
interpret it here ‘‘as signifying entire prostra- 
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tion and subjugation under the eye of God.” 
WorpswortH renders: ‘‘ bare and laid open to the 
neck, throat and back-bone;” and adds: ‘The 
metaphor is from sacrificial victims first flayed 
naked, and then dissected and laid open by the 
anatomical knife of the sacrificing Priest, so that 
all the inner texture, the nerves and sinews, 
and arteries of the body were exposed to view.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The word searches out in our hearts the 
eternity which hitherto lay buried under a mul- 
titude of fancies and imaginations of the heart, 
and was too feeble to come forth of itself. It 
creates a spiritual understanding, which con- 
sists in true and substantial ideas. It furnishes 
an answer to the objections which distrust, fear, 
impatience, unbelief, awaken in our bosoms. It 
teaches us that there are within us two hostile 
wills; one from truth, the other from imagina- 
tion; one from God, the other from ourselves. 
It separates the desires springing from imper- 
fect education, from misunderstanding of the let- 
ter of the law, and those that spring from an 
uncleansed conscience and habitual desire, and 
it so judges and uncovers all deception, that 
nothing is hidden from it. Thus this word is 
@ genuine auxiliary to the attainment of rest.” 
(Hahn, priest in Echterdingen). 

2. The word is the essential means of revealing 
the true and living God, inasmuch aos He in His 
essence is Spirit (Jno. iv. 24); and since speak- 
‘ing appears in this connection as an essential liv- 
ing utterance of God, its product, the word, must 
contain in itself, and express, the peculiarity of 
the divine life. Precisely for this reason, the 
same qualities are applied to the Word of Revela- 
tion as to the hypostatical Logos, and inter- 
preters could easily question whether our text 
spoke of the former or the latter. At all events 
this passage belongs, as already recognized by 
OLsHAUSEN eee p. 125); Késriin, (Joh. 
Lekrbegr., p. 876) Dounsr, (Christology I. 100) to 
those Biblical declarations which explain and 
prepare the way for the origin of the modo of 
expression in the prologue of the Gospel of 

ohn. For if Christ is conceived, not merely as 

he mediator of the creation, the redemption, 
and perfection of the world, but also as media- 
tor of the whole revelation of God; if again the 
word is the essential means of this revelation, 
and if, finally, the personal mediator must, in 
such a relation, be conceived of as of like na- 
ture with God, as demanded by the expressions 
éxavyacua tio déEno wat yapaxtap tig troord- 
oewe avtov, ch. i. 3, and eixav tov Yeod tov doparov, 
spuréroxog maong Kricewe (Col. i. 15), it beccmes 
then entirely natural to characterize the Son of 
God, uot merely as being the substance of the an- 
nounced word, but as the eternal and personal 
Word, by the appellation of Logos. 

3. Although expressions are found in Philo, 
regarding the cutiing and penetrating sharp- 
ness of the ‘‘word,’”’ which are similar to those 
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used here, we are still not to go back to Philo 
for the explanation of our passage, but rather 
to conceptions and expressions of the Old Tes- 
tument which Philo'’s philosophical speculations 
not unfrequently obscure and misinterpret. The 
Word of God is specially compared (Is. xlix. 2) 
with a sharp sword, and Is. xi. 4 speaks of the 
rod of His mouth, which will smite the earth, 
and of the breath of His lips which will slay the 
wicked. For this same reason similar figures 
are found at Eph. vi. 17: 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. i. 
16; ii. 12; xix. 15, Tho judicial power of the 
word, which is spirit and life (John vi. 63; 
Acts vii, 88); is mentioned, also John xii. 48, 
as at Wis. xvi. 12, its healing, and at Sir, xliii. 
26, its all-creating and sustaining power. We 
might also, perhaps, be reminded of the expres- 
sions at Wis. xviii. 15; 6 wavrodivapnéc cov Adyoc 
—=figor of) trav avurdéxperov éxtrayv cof dfpwr. 

4. Since rvetua (spirit) in our passage denotes 
& constituent element of human nature, and is 
distinguished from pux4 (soul) the trichotomical 
view of the nature of man is here expressed, 
which 18 found also 1 Thess. v. 23; while Matth. 
vi. 23; Jas. ii, 26 point undeniably to that of 
a dichotomy. But this indicates no contradic- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures itself, but simply au- 
thorizes both forms of representation. Regard- 
ing the contrast of the Scriptural dichotomy 
with a false trichotomy and in like manner of 
the Scriptural trichotomy with a false dichotomy, 
see Det., System of Biblical Psychology, Leipz. 
1855, p. 64 if; Ousuausen, Opuse. Theol. p. 152,. 
and Lutz, Biblical Dogmatic, p. 76; Von Rup-- 
Lorr, The Doctrine of Man, Leipz. 1858; and 
G. Von Zezscuwitz, Classic Greek, and the Spirit 
of the Biblical Language, Leipz. 1859; p. 84 ff. 
In the latter work it is well said p. 60 that the 
Scripture speaks dichotomically in respect of the 
parts, irichotomically, of the living reality, but 
maintaining everywhere the fundamental unity 
of the human essence. It is entirely false to re- 
fer with G. L. Haun, (Theol. of the New Testament, 
1 vol., Leipz. 1854, p. 415) the srvevua in our pas- 
sage to the Spirit of God. According to the 
view of this scholar, it would be here said, that 
the Word of God is not despised with impunity, 
inasmuch as it is able to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of human nature, where the soul, 
the central seat of life, receives from the spirit its 
contributions and nourishment. Granting, then, 
that the word is able to separate the soul from 
the spirit, this means, according to him, noth- 
ing else than that the Word of God has power to. 
procure for man the eternal death of the soul.. 
But the Spirit is here evidently a constituent ele-. 
ment of human nature, which, in its origin, 
comes immediately from God, and belongs, in its 
nature, tothe immaterial super-sensuous world. 
In it is involved the continued existence of man, 
and his eatrance after death into the iuvisiblo 
world. The yvx4 (soul) is in this connection 
the central, and as it were aggregating point of hu- 
man life, which is touched immediately by be- 
dily impressions, bat which also receives into it- 
self the influences proceeding from the zvevpa. 
(Riehm, II. 672 ff.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who would attain to the desired goal must 
not merely give heed to the Word of God, but 
must strive earnestly to enter into the Rest of God.— 
What we have in the Word of God, we best as- 
certain from its agency and its influence.—The 
character of the Word of God corresponds as well 
to its origin as to its object.—God judges in His 
word, 1, in order to save; 2, the whole world ; 3, 
not merely the walk, but also the heart.—When 
is our striving a blessed one?—1, When it is 
directed to the attainment of the Rest of God ;— 
2, when it is directed in accordance with the 
Word of God; 8, when it comes from a heart 
which has a living consciousness of its responsi- 
bility to God.— What is the nature of that God 
with whom we have to do?—Does the earnest- 
ness with which God desires our salvation find 
an answering earnestness in our striving after 
His approval ?—To the magnitude of that which 
God has bestowed upon us, correspoads the 
weight of our responsibility, and the heaviness 
of His judgment. 

STarKeE:—Without rest we wero the most 
miserable of all creatures, and it were better for 
us that we had never been born, than that we 
remained in eternal unrest. Therefore, take 
courage, vigorously onward, be active in the 
struggle, joyful in the course, that we may lay 
hold of the jewel of rest (1 Tim. vi. 12).—The 
Gospel is the means which God employs for our 
salvation. If then, it is to make living men out 
of dead ones, it must itself be living.—God’s 
Word has God’s power.—Observest thou not how 
it arouses thy conscience and rebukes thee ?— 
God evinces His power in the works of faith and 
ef salvation, no otherwise than through His 
word, and it also proves itself mighty in those 
who will not obey the truth, since it becomes to 
them a savor of death unto death, (1 Cor. i. 24; 
2 Cor. x. 4, 5; Rom.i. 16; Ps. xix. 8.)—The 
law is a sharp sword, which pierces into the 
soul of a transgressor (Gal. iii. 10); but the 
‘Gospel is still sharper in its convicting power; 
‘it is able to soften the hardest heart, and to cut 
it asunder through the preaching of Christ, 
(Acts ii. 87: xvi. 14, 82; xxvi. 27, 28).—As 
the word is of divine authority, it is also a per- 
fect, clear, and sure rule of faith—The power 
of the word of God evinces itself in this, that 
without compulsion or external power, it draws 
‘hearts to itself, brings them out of the power of 
‘the devil, of sin, and of death, into obedience, 
.and brings them to eternal, divine freedom, 
righteousness and life.-—Our heart has frequent- 
ly been smitten, we know not how or whence. 
Frequently we hear a whispering, without any 
sensible emotion. Then again it happens that 
we hear the same small voice, and taste in it a 
‘power, and receive from it a wisdom, that fills 
-us with wonder, (Acts xxiv. 25).—Thoughts are 
‘not free from accountability; hearest thou not 
that they have their judge?—If thou goest 
-about with evil trick and artifices, although they 
:are choked down in the heart, and bear no fruit, 
-they will still be revealed and judged to thine 
‘eternal shame, (1 Cor. iv. 5). 

BEeELENBURGER Bisue:—He who will not hear 
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the voice of God cannot possibly attain to the 
Rest of God, and although there may be found 
some who have said that they enjoy rest, they 
have still only a transitory and self-procured 
rest; but not a rest in God.—Many thousands 
have lost their rest because they did not put forth 
their utmost power in entering into it, (Luke 
xiii. 24).—-Where unbelief puts itself in the way 
of the word, there the living word proves its 
power, so as to disclose the condition of the 
man.—The living Word of God cuts so deep into 
the soul that the false blood of selfishness, as it 
were, issues forth, and of necessity, betrays it- 
self.—None is so upright toward thee—of that 
be assured—as this word. 

LauRentius:—With the regenerate the spirit 
must have sway: the body must be subject to 
the soul, but the soul to the spirit.—From God 
nothing is hidden, neither the wickedness of the 
unconverted, nor the secret desire of believers. 
He knows and sees all better than we ourseltes. 

RamMBACH :—Those greatly err who hold the 
Word of God to be a dead letter; yet the law 
cannot make alive, for this is an honor which 
belongs alone to the Gospel. 

Von Bocatzky:—None can have any excuse 
for remaining dead and inanimate, or sluggish 
and inactive; because the word is living and pow- 
erful.—With the sword of the Spirit must all our 
enemies be smitten, and not hinder us from en- 
tering into the heavenly Canaan.—We have not 
to do with mere men who formerly wrote the 
word, and who now preach it; no, we have to 
do with God Himself, the Judge of all flesh.— 
The more exalted is the person who speaks to 
us, the more reverently do we receive the word 
and obey it. 

Riecen:—Thero arises in the heart, partica- 
larly if during many years it has not remained 
totally estranged from, and indifferent to, the 
proffers of God, an incredible blending of good 
and evil, of truth and falsehood, of earthly- 
mindedness, and occasional longing after some- 
thing better, of inclination to the obedience of 
faith, and temptation to depart from the living 
God. If these remain always blended with each 
other, then the man always remains hidden from 
himeelf, now inclined to be influenced and yield 
to right persuasion, and now again timid, trem- 
bling before the temptation to cast away his 
confidence. With this he sinks at one time intb 
fear, without exertion, and acts as if nothing more 
were to be accomplished; and at another 
plunges into self-confident endeavors in crertion 
without fear, without thought of the power of un- 
belief, from both of which only the call and 
drawing of God can set us free. From sucha 
labyrinth there would be no escape without this 
judicial and serving power of the divine word, 
which must divide asunder for us faith and un- 
belief in their deepest roots, and their inmost 
and most vital tendencies. 

Stier :—The unbeliever already has his judge 
in the heard but despised word, and his judg- 
ment in his heart and conscience.—He who in 
the deepest, indestructible original foundation 
of the fallen man, still attests by the voice of 
conseience His right and His truth, is the same 
one who now speaks by the word of His grace 
unto and into the conscience. 
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A ASG 


Von Gretaco:—All that is here said of the 
word, that is, of the revelation of God generally, 
holds in the highest degree of the independent, 
personal, eternal Word which was with the Fa- 
ther, and has appeared among us in the flesh; 
every individual word of God is an emanation 
from the eternal Word.—The greater the com- 
passionate grace which God bestows upon us in 
Christ, the mightier the power of His all-healing 
and restoring love, so much the more fearful is 
the responsibility, if we nevertheless despise His 
word. 

Hrvusner:—The Word penetrates even through 
the thickest bulwarks of prejudice, of illusion, 
and into the hardest and grossest hearts; it 
seizes upon the inmost being, the very vital 
principle of man.—How often has the declara- 


tion of the Bible assailed and completely pene- 
trated the hardened and the transgressor, or a 
promise awakened the sluggish and the timid.— 
The power of the word comes from God who has 
created both the word and the human goul. 
Even the simplicity of the word strengthens its 
power.—God knows alike true and wavering 
faith. 

Hanx:—We cannot believe and yet remain 
idle.—The word will at once render us cheerful, 
and will help us on if we deal with it honestly 
and do not weaken its power.—Many would 
gladly go into rest, but they do not lift up a foot 
in the right direction. 

Fricke:—The goal toward which we tend is 
indeed rest, but the way is toil and labor. 


. THIRD SECTION. 


I 


Exaltation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 


The exaltation of Jesus Christ, as the High-Priest who has passed through the heavens, furnishes 
a basis for the exhortation to the maintenance of the Christian confession. 


Cuaptsz IV. 14-16. 


14 Seeing, then, that we have a 


eat high priest, that is [has] passed into [through] 


the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession [confession, 


15 dSpodoytas]. 


For we have not a high priest which [who] cannot be touched with the 


feeling of [sympathize with] our infirmities ; but was [has been] in all points tempted! 


16 like as we are, yet without sin 
proach with confidence] to the 


[apart from sin]. Let us therefore come boldly [ap- 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy,’ and find 


grace to help in time of need [for seasonable succor]. 


1 Ver. 15.—The lect. rec. wewecpacmdvoy is attested by Sin. A. B. D. E., and is to be retained 
and recommended by Griesbach, which would properly mean, “ who bas made 


pepiver received by Mill, Bengel, Matthil, 


nst the reading wewee- 


a Ver. 16.—The form €Aeos, preforred by Lachm. and Tisch. instead of éAeorv, has the sanction of Sin. A. B. C.* D.* K. 


V7, 71. : 
(Ver. ogee 
might dpodcylas, our C8510N. 
Ver. 15.—ovunad. rais acbevelas, to 


our simtli: 


, Eng. ver. 
as also 
BoyOaary, for seasonable succor.—K.|. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. Since, therefore, we have a 
great high priest, etc.—Delitzsch, disconnect- 
ing the otv from the éfyovree dpy., and carrying 
it over to the xparapev, makes the éyov. dpy. here 
incidental, and regards the otv with xparayev as 
deducing from the words immediately preceding 
the duty of steadfast perseverance [s0 Alf.]. Bat 


ira, rods ovpdvovs, having passed through (not as in Eng. ver. into) the heavens : though of course 


ize with our vee er by eg as to all things, in erg nee 
Opocsrytra, aecording to or =just as we are tempted.— xwpis duapriac, apart, or separately from sin; 
a iy in all things, just as men are tempted, but still totally free from al , ; 

er. 16.—erd rapp dly: De Wette, Del., Moll, mit 
Del. at 8, 6, nearly, vis.: joyous, 


n. 
Freudigkett=with Kr poer Lin., mitt Zurer- 
ing, confidence; Alf, confidence.—eis evcarpoy 


the position of otv between Zyovrec and dpyepéa, 
shows that, looking back to the entire previous 
discussion, in which Jesus has been not merely 
styled apyupete, ii. 17; iii. 1 (Thol., De W.), but 
also been set forth in His personal elevation and 
majesty (Ltin.), the author is drawing the con- 
clusion that we possess in Jesus not merely a 
Prophet and Messenger of God, Legislator, and 
Leader, like Moses and Joshua, but a HHigh-priest 
who, precisely on account of this character, can, 
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as apxnyo¢ Tig Owrnpiac, conduct into the Sabbath 
rest (ca/3Barioudc). The epithet uéyar points at 
once to that elevation of this High-Priest above 
Aaron and his successors, which is unfolded in 
this section; for the opinion of John Cappell, 
Braun, Ramb., Mich., etc., that the epithet péyac 
only serves to give to the combination pey. apy. 
the meaning of high-priest, is entirely without 
foundation. Philo had previously called the 
Divine Logos ply. apy. (I., 654 Ed. Mang.). That 
the author’s special point here is the majesty of 
this Christian High-Priest, is clear from the two 
appended descriptive clauses, of which the for- 
mer tells us that this High-Priest has accom- 
plished His course, in order that, exalted above 
all created existences (vii. 26; Eph. iv. 10), He 
might receive the Place belonging to Him upon 
the throne of the majesty of God, i. 8, 18; while 
the other connects immediately with His special 
designation as High-Priest the mention of His 
Divine Sonship, which explains this elevation 
(ch. i. 1, 5; vi. 6; vii. 8; x. 29). The render- 
ing: ‘‘who has gone to heaven” (Pesh., Luth., 
Calv., Ernesti, ec.) is erroneous [as also that of 
the Eng. version, ‘‘ who has passed into the hea- 
vens”}; and no less erroneous is the opinion of 
Wolf and Béhme, that the appended rév vidy rov 
Oeot is intended to distinguish Jesus from 
Joshua. 

Vez. 14. Let us hold fast our confession. 
—The circumstance that not merely such a 
High-Priest as the above exists, but that we al- 
ready stand in a definite historical relation to 
Him, whereby He is our High-Priest, forms the 
ground of the exhortation to the holding fast, vi. 
18; Col. ii. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 15 (xparaduev not to be 
explained as by Tittman, lay hold of), of our con- 
fession, viz., our entire Christian profession, not 
merely our confession of Christ as our High- 
Priest (Storr). 

Ver. 15. For we have not an high priest 
—infirmities.—The author is not here giving 
the ground of the exhortation which has already 
found its reason in the éyovrec obv apy., but pro- 
ceeds to elucidate still further the declaration of 
Christ’s High-Priesthood which follows from the 
preceding discussion, by anticipating and setting 
aside the thought which might arise that a Mes- 
siah who had come from God, and who had gone 
to God, might perhaps indeed have taken upon 
Himself the human mode of life, but could 
scarcely have assumed our entire human nature 
to the extent of on actual sympathy with our 
weaknesses and our temptations. An actual 
joint endurance (ouurdoxev, Rom. viii. 17; 1 
Cor. xii. 26) of these sufferings is here not in- 
tended. The writer simply affirms a sympathy, 
a fellow-feeling, (cusrafeiv, x. 84); through 
which compassion shows itself in emotional par. 
ticipation, and in hearty sympathy with the 
condition ef these into whose circumstances, pe- 
‘ ils and modes of feeling we are enabled to enter. 
The dodéveca aré not merely sufferings (Chrys., 
etc.), but our outward and inward infirmities. 

But one who has been tempted — 
without sin.—The dé stands here as ii. 6; 
iv. 18, so that the adversative clause contains, at 
the same time, a heightening and a carrying 
, forward of the thought. Kaf duodéryra se. judy 
Is stronger than duoiwc. Christ's likeness to us 
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in respect of being tempted extends to every re- 
lation with a single, far-reaching exception,—an 
exception that, in fact, modifies the relation of 
likeness at every point, viz., apart from sin ( yupic 
duapriac). This cannot mean, ‘except in asin,” 
in all other things beside (Capp., Storr, ete.); for 
in that case xara rdavra must have been united 
immediately with yuwpics, and dyapriag must 
have had the definite article. The view of 
(Ecum., Schlicht., and Dindorf, to wit, without 
having stained His sufferings by sin, is unne- 
tural. The common explanation, viz., without 
His temptation leading Him to sin, is too nar- 
row. The participation of Jesus in every form 
of human suffering—the actual stirring of His 
emotions, His complete fellow-feeling with our 
weaknesses, the reality of His actual tempte- 
tion,—all have taken place without one single 
sinful emotion, and without ever finding in Hia, 
as their condition, or point of contact, a single 
slumbering element of gin. Every thing took 
place with Him “separately from sin.” The 
sintessness of the Divine Logos in Pao, (£4. 
Mang. I., 662 ff.).  ° 

Ver. 16. Let us therefore approach—of 
grace.—Since we possess in Jesus Christ a 
High-Priest who is not merely exalted, but also 
sympathizing and tried, and who thus bas not 
merely the external position and power, not 
merely the internal inclinations and volitions, 
but every possible requisite form of qualification 
and fitness to be our Saviour, with this the 
previous train of thought, with its naturally ac- 
companying exhortations, is brought to a sort of 
temporary, and, as it were, preliminary close. 
The ‘‘throne of grace ”’ is neither Christ (Gerh., 
Seb. Schmidt, Carpz., etc.), nor the throne of 
Christ (Primas., Schlicht. ), but the throne of God. 
The expression, however, is not intended to sug- 
gest the throne which arose upon the lid of the 
ark of the covenant (Bisp. after the earlier 
interpp.), but the throne of God in heaven, which 
at ch. viii. 1 is called Ypdvoc ri¢ vg, and 
here Ypdvoc ri¢ xdaptroc, the throne of grace, be- 
cause from it there descends to us the grace 
which is wrought through Christ the Son, en- 
throned at the right hand of God. There is no 
occasion for interpreting it as the throne which 
stands upon grace, Isa. xvi. 5; comp. Ps. lxxxix. 
15 (DeL), but rather, as that upon which grace 
is enthroned. The coming or drawing near to 
this throne, designated by mpoctpyeo@ax with an 
obvious reference to the approach of the Leviti- 
cally clean to the sanctuary (Lev. xxii. 3), or of 
the priest to the altar (Lev. xxi. 17), is to be 
with the bold and joyous confidence (wapfgeiar) 
which gives to itself the corresponding expres- 
sion (ch. iii. 6), and rests upon the assurance 
of reconciliation with God. 

That we may obtain mercy, efc.—The 
object of coming to the throne of grace, which 
in the Old Testament was made possible by the 
Levitical sacrifice, in the New, by the sscrifi- 
cial death of Christ, but in both cases finds the 
impulse to its realization in the faith of those 
who stand in need of succor, is the attainment 
of tAeoc (mercy) and yds (grace). It is equally 
unwarrantable (with Liin.) to reject all distinc 
tion between these two terms, and with Bisp., to 
refer the éAeog (mercy) to forgiveness of sins and 
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deliverance from suffering, and the yépc¢ (grace), 
on the contrary, to the communication of the 
higher gifts of grace. For éAcog (pity, mercy) 
always involves ao more especial reference to 
wretchedness, which touches the heart; whether 
consisting in outward misfortune, suffering, 
punishment, or inward corruption, guilt and sin, 
while ydpec (grace), on the contrary, looks rather 
to a mere self-determined and kindly inclination 
toward those who have neither right nor claim to 
it. To restrict the words ei¢ ebxacpov BofOeay to 
the then still existing season of grace, with a refer- 
ence back to ch. iii. 13 (BI., De W., Liin.), would 
indeed be preferable to the wholly vague and in- 
definite interpretation, ‘‘so often as we need 
help;’’ yet such a limitation is still less appro- 
priate than (with Thol. and Del.) in reference to 
ch. ii. 18, to refer it to our weaknesses and need 
of succor in temptations. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


We must not merely delieve what is announced 
to us of Jesus in the Holy Scripture, but also 
confess what we have in this great, and in every 
respect perfected Mediator of salvation.—This 
confession presents itself, indeed, in separate acis, 
but the confession itself is a united and dis- 
tinct whole; and the holding fast to this, as the 
confession of the Christian Church, presupposes 
in the members of the Church, a vitality, power, 
and fidelity of personal faith, which should ever 
be cherished, and by which again, our joyful ac- 
cess to the throne of grace is secured under the 
most painful trials. 

2. The passing of Jesus through the heavens is 
not here presented as a paralle} with the official 
and solemn passing of the Jewish High-priest 
through the holy place, into the Holy of holies.— 
Rather the return of the High-priest Jesus, who, 
as such, has already made His perfect sacrifice 
by the offering up of His life upon the cross— 
His actual return, as Son of man, to the Father, is, 
in our passage, as an extraordinary token of His 
incomparable majesty, placed in parallel with His 
Divine Sonship; whereby the whole person of 
the God-man is exalted above all finite beings 
and localities, and freed from the limitations of 
time and place, has been brought into full and 
unrestricted participation in the Divine majesty 
and glory.—The Lutheran Dogmatic has for this 
reason drawn from our passage a capital proof 
of its doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ. ° 

3. A contrast of the strongest kind appears in 
thus setting over against each other the exaliation 
of the God-man above every thing created, and 
His actual participation in human sufferings and 
fortunes. This participation is of a two-fold 
character; the one is a sympathizing and ever- 
enduring compassion, in respect to our needs, in 
s Loving eee and fellow-feeling with our suLer- 
ings; the other is the sinless sharing, during his 
earthly life, not only of our susceptibility to suffering, 
but also of our ability to (emptation. Both are a 
testimony of the perfection of Jesus, and a foundation 
of our confidence in His help, which we, for this 
reason, have to implore in our time of need. Upon 
this rests, in great part, the importance of the ex- 
periences obtained by Jesus in His human life, in 
regard to the character of human sufferings and 
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temptations. ‘As former of the world, the Logog 
of God knew doubtless what sort of a creature 
we are; but, clothed with our flesh, He became 
acquainted with human weakness from diversified 
and comprehensive experience. His Divine, pre- 
existent knowledge, came to learn that which 
springs from personal trial.’’—In these words of 
Cyrill of Alexandria, cited by Del., comes out 
rather the importance of these experiences, for 
the development of the personal consciousness 
and life of Jesus Christ, which has been touched 
on elsewhere in our Epistle; the object here aimed 
at, isthe quickening ot Christian steadfastness and 
fidelity, by pointing to His capability, not merely 
to understand our condition, but by virtue of 
His permanent connection with our nature, in 
which He has Himself been once tempted, even 
now, in His exalted condition, to take livingly to 
heart our state of need and of struggle. 

4. The opinion defended by Menken, Collen- 
busch, Irving, that Jesus Christ was exempt, in- 
deed, from actual sin, but not, in His nature, from 
inherited sin, has, lying at its basis, the endeavor 
to bring into clear light the reality of His 
humanity, the historical character of His temp- 
tations, and the greatness of His moral power 
and dignity. But it consists in a false explana- 
tion of the phrase, ‘conceived of the Holy Spi- 
rit,” in which certainly the phrase, ‘born of 
the Virgin Mary,” finds its supplementary and 
correlated truth, and it involves a dangerous 
confounding of the actual nature of fallen huma- 
nity with the God-created human nature which 
the Son of God assumed in order to redeem and 
sanciify humanity. This confusion again, has 
its ground in an inability rightly to distinguish 
in the human bosom the possibility of sinning, and 
the reality of temptation, from the commencement of 
sinful emotion in the affections (compare ULLMANN, 
The Sinlessness of Jesus, 6th Ed., p. 151 ff., and 
Scuarr, The Person of Christ, p. 51 ff.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PBACTICAL. 


The duty of fidelity to our profession: a. in its 
ultimate ground; 6. in its exercise; c¢. in its 
blessing.—Whence arises the joyfulness of our 
approach to the throne of grace? 1, from the 
certainty of our reconciliation with God through 
the great High-Priest, Jesus, the Son of God; 
2, from the experience of the sympathy which Jesus 
has with our weaknesses, as one who has Him- 
self been tempted; 3, from faith in the power 
of Jesus for timely succor, inasmuch as He has 
gone sinless through temptation, and victorious 
through the heavens.—What most powerfully 
consoles us in our struggles? 1, the testimony 
in regard to the great High-Priest, Jesus, if we 
can jointly confess it; 2, a survey of the tempta- 
tions which Jesus has endured without sin, if 
we recognize therein His sympathy and His 
strength; 8, our sure and confident approach to 
the throne of grace in our need of help.—lIt is not 
enough that we hear of the great High-Priest, 
Jesus. We must also, 1, confess Jesus in faith 
as the Son of God; 2, comfort ourselves in our 
temptations with His example; 8, seek and find 
from His grace timely succor in our weaknesses. 

Starke :—Take heed that thou do not fall off 
from the confession of Christ; for He is a 
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mighty Lord, who can easily punish this thy 
wickedness; but He is also compassionate and 
sympathizing, since thou always findest with 
Him grace, compassion, and succor. Wilt thou 
then deprive thyself of such blessedness? There 
are times when compassion and grace are pecu- 
liarly needful for us: in our first repentance, 
when we feel within ourselves nothing but sin, 
wrath, and curse; in our conflict with spiritual 
foes; in all fornis of trouble, and at the final 
judgment.—Joyfulness of heart and of conscience 
render prayer mighty with God. But if we are 
to attain such gladness we must stand in the 
state of faith, and of a true conversion (Rom. v. 
2; Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12).—Our approach to the 
throne of God depends upon compassion and 
grace; these we must take by the hand of our 
faith which reaches forth after them; and we 
must find them as a great treasure, which, in- 
deed, has been already obtained, but must still 
be sought by believing prayer.—We need at all 
times the compassion and grace of God; for the 
sake of these we must seek without intermission 
the throne of grace; but we feel at one time 
more than at another, our destitution, the as- 
saults of our enemies, the sorrows of this world; 
for which reasons we must at such times preémi- 
nently draw near with reverence to the throne 
of grace. 

BgRLENBURGER BisLtE:—Weo have a great 
High-Priest who consecrates the internal foun- 
dation for a holy temple in the Lord, and exer- 
cises in all respects His priesthood within us, as 
He has also outwardly exercised it for us.—A 
weak faith which confesses itself to be weak, is 
always dearer to God than a strong faith which 
regards itself as strong, and is not.—Christ, in 
all the assaults upon us, is assaulted along with 
us.—Wrath and judgment are abundantly evi- 
dent of themselves, and frighten the heart away 
from God. But grace and love are disclosed 
only through the Spirit of Christ, who then also 
works perpetually to this end, that we may learn 
to have a good conscience toward God, and this 
through the single perfect Mediator and High- 
Priest, who again bas so won back love, that we 
can now find a throne of grace in the heart of 
God, provided only that we knock thereat, and 
make our supplications in the name of Christ.— 
Taking, finding, receiving, are all that are of value 
here, and not any personal work or merit. 

LavRentius :—Believers still have weaknesses, 
but Christ sympathizes with believers in respect 
to their weaknesses.—We must, 1, draw near, 
since by remaining at a distance from God, and 
by not being willing to draw near to Him, we could 
not possibly obtain succor. We must, 2, draw 
near to the throne of grace, since it is through 
grace alone that man obtains help, not through 
works. We must, 8, draw near with joyfulness, 
since to have begun to believe, and still be al- 
ways inclined to doubt, is equivalent to doubt- 
ing whether God is truthful, whether He is com- 
passionate, whether He is Almighty; and he 
that doubteth must not think that he shall re- 
ceive anything from the Lord (Jas. i. 6, 7). 

RamBacH :—The recognition of the glory of 
Jesus Christ, and in particular of His High- 
priestly office, is the most excellent preservative 
against apostasy. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Vox Boaarzky:—Our sins must surely be 
great, and a great abomination, since so great 
an High-Priest was obliged to expiate them by 
the sacrifice of His own life. But man would 
fain make his sin insignifican} and small, and is 
full of excuse, security, and impenitence, and 
he thus denies Christ as the great High-Priest, 
and His great propitiatory sacrifice. 

SrTe1nHOrFER:—With a disconsolate heart, be- 
wailing its misery, feeling nothing but corrup- 
tion, one may yet summen a confident spirit to 
come to Jesus. The sinner may address Him. 
Before the throne of grace that has been sprin- 
kled with blood, the sinner may present his 
cause, his whole burden of anxiety.—We may 
only come to the throne of grace, as we are, and 
of our condition present what we feel, and ask 
for what we need.—It is simply the result of the 
same pride with which Satan has poisoned us, 
if we refuse to throw ourselves upon mere com- 
passion, and in this, let ourselves be looked upon 
precisely as we are. 

Rigcer :—Sympathy carries us through, and ob- 
tains for us that which else a bold claim upon pity 
might deprive us of. Compassion reaches down 
the deepest into our misery, and is, as it were, 
the nearest thing for us to receive or lay hold of. 
Led by this, we always find, more and surer 
grace for opportune help in every time of need. 

Von Geritach:—We are tempted by sin and 
tosin. Christ was tempted in both senses, with- 
out sin.—As His kingly office has respect to the 
annihilation of the dominion of sin, death and the 
devil, and the restoration of men to the glorious 
freedom of the children of God, so His priestly 
office has respect to the doing away of that sepa- 
ration of men from God, which sin has occa- 
sioned, and the reéstablishment of their intimate 
fellowship with Him. The former is preémi- 
nently a glorifying of God’s omnipotence; the 
latter preéminently a glorifying of God’s love, in 
the work of redemption. 

Stier:—For that in thee which still lores to 
sin, thou shalt find no comfort and no sympathy, 
but hostility even unto blood, even unto death. 
But for the new man in thee, who is a member 
of Christ, and feels and suffers sin with pain, 
it is to thee truly a great consolation, that He, 
thy Lord and Head, has felt and suffered it also.— 
In our perpetual drawing near lies the whole secret 
of our struggle unto certain victory; in the ne- 
glect of this, in indolent and distrustful standing 
aloof, lies our whole danger of destruction.— 
Provided that prayer persista and becomes ear- 
nest seeking, we cannot fail to find grace at the 
throne of grace, where nothing else is to be 
sought and found. 

Hevupnen:—Christ, as a son, had a right to 
take upon Himself the creature. As a son, He 
was an eternal propitiator; God looked upon 
Him from eternity as the ground of our salvation, 
and in Him loves from eternity our fallen huma- 
nity as reconciled in Him. As son, He remains 
ge dae through eternity; His propitiation 

olds good forever, because, through the Son, it 
is grounded in the nature of God. Were the 
atonement to lose its efficacy, the Son must cease 
to have efficacy with the Father, and this is im- 
possible.—In Jesus Christ there is a wondrous 
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union of loftiest elevation and condescending 
sympathy.—Both the temptations and the sinless- 
ness of Jesus inspire confidence in the heart. 
Stein :—The freer we feel ourselves from evil, 
the more painfully must temptations touch us. 
Fricke :—Having and holding, belong together. 
GrBoK:—The lovely paths which open them- 


selves to the Christian from the mount of the as- 
cension: 1. downwards toward earth; a. a field 
of labor for our faith; 5. a place of blessing for 
our exalted Saviour. 
ven; a. a gate of grace for daily joyful approach; 
b. an opened door of heaven for future blissful 
entrance. 


2. Upwards toward hea- 


II. 


Christ has the characteristic of a High-Priest primarily by His capacity to sympathize 
with human weakness. 


CHapTer V. 1-8. 


For every high priest [being] taken from among men is ordained for men in things 

2 pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices! for sins: Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way [being able to deal 
tenderly with the ignorant and erring]; for that he himself also is compassed with in- 


3 firmity. 


And by reason hereof [on account of it]? he ought [is obliged], as for the 


people, so also for himself;* to offer for‘ sins. 


1 Ver. 1.—The lect. rec. Sapa re xai, has the sanction of Sin., A. C. D.*** E. K. L., and all the minusc. 
2 Ver. 3.—Instead of &a ravrny, should be read with Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 7, 80, & avriy. [This is intrinsically better, as 
the unemphatic avrjy, ti, suits better than ravrny, this, with the incidental and parenthetical character of the verse.—K.]. 


2 Ver. 3.--The lect. rec., davrov, is found in Sin. A. 


. Doe B. K. L., and in nearly 


all the minusc. 


4 Ver, 3.—Instead of vrdp duapriay, wepi au. is, after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 17, 81, 47, 73, 118, approved by Griesb., and re- 


ceived by Lach. and Tisch. 
[ Ver. 1.—AapBavrd 


taken from among men, in antithosis to Christ; but being taken, 


eves, not taken=who is taken. as if applying to that particular clase of high-priests that are 


as & universal and indispensable attribute of high-priests, 


viz., that they be taken from among men, and an attribute, therefore, which must be shared by Christ.—vmép avOpwreu. 


of men. 


das é Mass im 


erring, or straying. The 


Ver. 2.—zerpcomabecy, not exactly have compassion upon, but, “deal moderately, and hence tenderly with ;” Moll 
jm Mitleiden einhalien.—roig ayvoovaw cai wAavwpdvacs, on the ignorant and > 


Gr. Art. not repeated; hence both participles belong to the same subject. 


Ver. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Var. 1. For every high priest—relating 
to God—The position of the words forbids our 
connecting the participle AauBavéuevoc imme- 
diately with the subject=nevery high-priest who ts 
taken (Luth., ete.)—as if the purpose were to 
contrast with the heavenly, the earthly high- 
priest; but requires it to be taken predicatively, 
as expressing the first requisite of every high- 
priest, viz., that He, as being taken from men, be 
appointed as religious mediator in behalf of men. 

or is any such contrast of Christ with the human 
high-priest, expressed as to warrant the interpo- 
lated idea of Tuon.: ‘‘ While Christ, through the 
compassion and sympathy to which His suscepti- 
bility to temptation has given rise, becomes (ac- 
cording to ii. 17) a faithful high-priest (m:ord¢ 
apxupebc), the human high-priest, by that liabi- 
lity to temptation which passes over into actual 
sin, is moved to indulgence toward his partners in 
guilt, anda prompt and willing exercise of his 
mediatorial office.” Of a contrast between the 
pure sympathy of Christ and the over indulgence 
of the earthly high-priest, there is not the slight- 


tAa, ought, ¢.¢., is bound, is under obligation.—«a0ws, according as, marking equality of relations. —K.}. 


est trace; on the contrary, the sympathy pre- 
viously ascribed to Christ, was regarded as the 
most immediate proof of His fitness for the high- 
priestly office, and as such introduced with a ydp. 
Kafiorara: is not middle, but passive, and ra mpd¢ 
tov Oedv is not an Accusative of the object 
(Calv.), but (as ch. ii. 17) a sort of adverbial or 
absolute Accusative. 

Ver. 2. That he may offer—for sins— 
Although ddpa denotes, Gen. iv. 4; Lev. i. 2, 8; 
bloody sacrifices, and Sveia:, Gen. iv. 8, 6; Ex. ii. 1; 
Deut.v. 15, those which are bloodless, stil] the com- 
bination, ddpd re xai Suciac, points here, as ch. viii. 
8; ix.9, to the well-known distinction between 
offerings made without bloodshed (expressed by 
dapa, gifts), and those which require the shedding 
of blood (expressed by Suoia:, sacrifices). The 
words wep? duaptiav belong neither to duoiac 
alone (Grot., Beng., ete.), nor to both nouns con- 
jointly, but to the verb mpoogépy, indicating that 
the high-priestly offerings in question—for those 
of priests in general are not here referred to—in 
which may be included gifts, may be conceived 
as ezpiatory. The author is stating precisely 
the purpose of the high-priest’s religious minis- 
try and mediation. 
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As one who can deal gently, efe.— 
Merporaieciv, is a term that past over (Dioa. 
Lager. vit. phil., V. 81) from the School of the 
Peripatetics into general use, and which has 
a double contrast, on the one hand, with the 
GrdéGe.a, passionlesseness, which the Stoics de- 
manded of the wise man, and on the other, with 
excess of passion (740oc) in those who were pas- 
sionately excited. It 1s commonly understood, 
in too narrow a sense, of moderation in anger, 
and of indulgence and gentleness toward the 
short-coming; for it applies, in general, to the 
preserving of the proper mean in our emotions, 
and hence in the case of sufferings denotes stead- 
fastness. This quality was specially necessary 
for the high-priest; for all crimes, without dis- 
tinction, could not be equally expiated by sacri- 
fices. On the one hand, therefore, he must not 
allow himself to be moved by false sympathy to 
unwarranted offerings, nor, on the other, to be 
provoked by the constantly recurring demands 
for intercession and sacrifice, to impatience and 
hard-heartedness. Wilful and determined trans- 
gression of the law demanded even still the 
infliction of the appointed punishment. For sins 


that were committed [UPN7) “B!5), with upraised 


Tt T ° 
hand, i. ¢., ina spirit of haughty violence and ingo- 
lent defiance of the law of God, the offender was 
to be cut off from the congregation by death, Lev. 
iv. 13 ff.; Num. xv. 22ff. Sins, on the other 


hand, which were committed in error (TID) 


so that in the moment of their commission there 
was but an indistinct consciousness of their na- 
ture, admitted expiation by sacrifice. The sub- 
ject of expiation must then take the victim to be 
offered from his own possessions, and bring it 
to the priest who put it to death as a substitute 
for its owner, after previously ascertaining whe- 
ther the offence in question fell under the above 
mentioned category. The expression, roi¢ ayvoover 
kal rAavwpévos, is, however, by no means to be re- 
stricted to men who have committed unwitting 
and involuntary offences; for, on the great day 
of Atonement, even sins which were not com- 


mitted thus in error (*}}${/%}), and which 


admitted in the course of the year no expiatory 
sacrifice, could, under the condition of repent- 
ance, receive expiation. Those persons, there- 
fore, are intended, who, in distinction from the 
impious mockers at the law, disregarded, in their 
natural and hereditary sinfulness, the Divine 
will, and by yielding to temptation, fell into 
error. 

Ver. 8, 4. Since he himself is compassed 
with infirmity—offerings for sin.—' Aodéiveia 
is here, as at ch. vii. 28, that native moral weak- 
ness with which man is encompassed not so much 
as by a garment (Liin.), as by light, or by the skin, 80 
that he can in no condition of earthly life be 
conceived as separated from it. The classical 
form epixeual tx (found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only Acts xxviii. 20), expresses ad- 
mirably this condition, so entirely independent 
of human will. ‘OgeiAe points not exclusively 
to the legal requisition (Bohm., Hofm.), and not 
exclusively again to a moral necessity, which 
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lies in the very nature of the case, as springi 
from the like state of infirmity, (BI., Liin.). Both 
are blended in the conception of the author 
(Del.). For not only does the law take for 
granted (Lev. iv. 8-12) that the high-priest may 
also in the course of the year find himself under 
a necessity of offering sin offerings for himself, 
but on the great festival of atonement, the high- 
priest, after accomplishing the customary morn- 
ing sacrifices, was obliged to lay aside the so 
called golden garments, and in simple priest's 
clothes, yet of Pelusian linen, descend from the 
bathing apartment into the inner fore-court, 
there lay his hands on the bullock that stood as 
a sin offering between the court of the temple 
and the altar of burnt offering, and offer inter- 
cessory prayers, first for himself and his house, 
then for the entire priesthood, and finally for all 
Israel; prayers which Del. in his history of Jev- 
ish poetry, p. 184, 185, has given and explained. 
The first prayer of intercession ran thus: 0 
Jehovah, 1 and my house have trespassed, have 
done wickedly, have committed sin before Thee. 
O, in the name of Jehovah (according to another 
reading, O Jehovah) expiate, I pray Thee, the 
trespasses and the evil decds and the sins where- 
with I have trespassed, and have sinned against 
Thee, I and my house; as written in the law of 
Moses Thy servant; ‘‘ For on this day will he 
make an atonement for you, to cleanse you: 
from all your sins shall ye be clean before Jebo- 
vah,” (Lev. xvi. 80). It was only as having 
himself received expiation that the high-pries 
could make atonement for the priesthood andthe 
congregation according, to the principle: Let 
an innocent person come and make expiation for 
the guilty, and not a guilty person come snd 
make expiation for the guiltless. I[pocyipeq 
stands absolutely as at Luke v. 14; Num. w 
18; comp. Reicug Comm. Crit. III. 36. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idea of the Priesthood is that of a reli- 
gious medistion, which, culminating in the Bigh- 
priesthood, concentrates itself in sacrifice, and Te 
ceives, according to the special character of the 
religion, its peculiar expression, but reaches 12 
Christianity its adequate realization. 

2. Among sacrifices, those which relate to (he 
restoration of that fellowship of man with God, 
which sin has interrupted, are of the greatest 
importance; inasmuch as the religious life of 
the human race in its actual course turns upee, 
and as it were revolves about, the realization of 
the atonement, a8 about its central point in the 
mutual relations of sin and grace. 

8. The institution of the priestly office there- 
fore originates in the necessities of men who are 
to be reconciled to God. But for this reason 
again the priests themselves are taken from mer. 
inasmuch as any genuine intercession with God 
requires that they know, from their own exper 
tence, the necessities of sinful men. But from 
this again it necessarily follows, that they are 
under obligation to offer expiatory sacrifices, 
not merely for others, but algo for themselves, 
until the appearance of the sinless High-prie 
Jesus Christ. 


CHAP. V. 4-10. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our condition summons us primarily; 1, to 
the humble confession of our sinfulness and weak- 
ness; 2, toa fitting sympathy with the erring and 
sinful; 3, to the conscientious employment of 
the appointed means of grace.—True sympathy 
springs from a perception of our own liability to 
transgression, and qualifies us for a consoling 
ministry.—The office which ts commitied to us does 
not free us from the sin which cleaves to men 
generally ; but it entrusts to us the means of re- 
conciliation to be impartially applied in the con- 
scientious exercise of our office. 

SraRKe:—An evangelical teacher, although 
he walks worthily of the Gospel, must still, in 
the proper estimate of his own weaknesses, deal 
with all sinners, in the midst of severity, with 
tender sympathy and love, by which he will find 
all the happier entrance iuto the consciences of 
his hearers (2 Tim. ii. 24).—The priesthood is 
certainly to be respec and they who are 
called to it are to be honored; but they are not 
to be too highly and sacredly regarded ; for they 
are also encompassed with infirmity, and are 
obliged, in due order, to pray as well for the for- 
giveness of their own sins, as of those of others. 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). 

Rircer :—God has, even from ancient times, 
foreshadowed the blessings and the consolations 
which we haveto enjoy in a high-priest, and in the 


access to God, which is obtained by means of him. 
It is a feature of the good and gracious counsel 
of God, that He takes from the midst of men 
those whom He deems worthy of this calling 
and employment. For those who are taken, it is 
an admonition that, apart from that which their 
office assigns to them, they are in like circum- 
stances with their brethren ; and, for those whom 
they are to serve in their ministry, it is surely 
encouragement that to some in their midst, free- 
dom ‘to draw near to God has been thus largely 
opened.—Such a High-priest taken from among 
men, had thus no ground of self-complacency to 
exalt Himself above others; but rather to exer- 
cise a sympathizing and gentle spirit toward all, 
and to be well aware of the two abiding sources 
of sin, viz: tgnorance and error. 

HEvBNER :—The need of a priestly office mani- 
fests itself in all religionsand among all nations. 
This should make us give attention to the genu- 
ine priest.—The office of priest is not instituted 
for his own sake, but for the sake of others. 
He is to be a leader of others to God, and his 
sacred service should be to him a pleasure.—A 
sympathizing heart, love, is the most indispen- 
sable quality of a priest. He is to know men, 
their weakness, their deficiency, and this should 
make him sympathizing and attentive; and he 
should reflect upon his own weakness, in order 
to become tho more patient. Lowliness and self- 
abasement make us sympathizing. 


IIT. 


He possesses moreover this character by His being called of God to this office, and that as 
antitype of Melchisedec. 


CHaprTer V. 4-10. 


4 And no man taketh this honor unto himself, but he that [in that he]! is called of 
6 God, as [just as, xa0woxep]* was [also] Aaron®. So also Christ glorified not himself 
to be made a high priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have 
6 I begotten thee; as he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest for ever after 
7 the order of Melchisedec; Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up [of- 
fering up] prayers and supplications with etrong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared [and!™4ing hearkened 
8 to from his pious reverence]; though he were [was] a Son, yet lear e [om. he] 
9 obedience by [from] the things which he suffered; And being made perfect, he be- 
10 came the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; Called [being 
saluted xpocayoptvdsic] of God a high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 


1 Ver. 4—The Art. 4 before caArovmevos, is to be erased after Sin. A. B. C.* D. E. K., 23, 37, 44. 
2 Ver. 4—Instead of xabdrep, we are to read, with Sin. A. B. D.*, caduowep. 
8 Ver. 4.—The Art. 6 before oy, is to be expunged after Sin. A. B.C. D. E. K. L. 
# Ver. 9.—According to Sin. A. B. C. D. E., 17, 37, the order of the words is as follows: sagt rois Uraxovevowy astg. 
(Ver. 4—xai oy davrg, and not for himself, éavry, emphatic in position.—aAAa cadovmevos (omitting 6), but being 
as being cal yg or, “on the ground that he is ed.”—xalwowep.: ws, a8; xabws, according as; xcaOwomep, pre- 
cisely, or, according as. 
Ver. 7 ee pa narod tax ‘entreaties and pplications. fering by offert 
er. 7. ts Te wai ixetnpias, ou ions.—n; Kas, O up, or, by ; not, 
“when he had offered up,” nor, “having offered up ”—eicaxovadeis, Lag btd th to.—awo ras sonabeias, fron (mon 
account of) his reverent fear, flial fear: Moll, Frommigkeit, piety: others, “aus der "—K, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. And none taketh upon himself— 
just as also Aaron.—The particle xai carries 
back Aayu fave, and connects it with xafioraraz, the 
principal verb of the period (ver. 1), and intro- 
duces the second leading qualification demanded 
in the high-priest, viz., the fact of his being 
Divinely called,—a qualification realized at the 
very inauguration of the high-priesthood, in the 
case of Aaron. Béhme, Bleek and Bisping as- 
sume without sufficient ground in AauBéve a 
paronomasia with AauBavduevoc, ver. 1. The rush, 
honor, restricted by the article, refers not indefi- 
nitely to any position of honor whatever, but re- 
fers to the special honor here in question, that 
of the high-priesthood; and ’Aapdv again is not 
here a collective term for Aaron and his descend- 
ants, but Aaron, the individual person, standing 
as a model and example for all subsequent high- 
priests, by whom, in common with their head 
and progenitor, the office was originally held 
during life, the office alternating between the fa- 
milies of the two sons of Aaron, Eleazer and 
Ithamar. Ina Midrash published by Schéttgen 
and Wetstein, Moses says to the troop of Korah: 
‘If Aaron, my brother, had taken upon himself 
the priesthood, ye would be excusable for mur- 
muring against him. But God gave it to him, 
and he who rebels against Aaron, rebels against 
God. To which Korah says in reply: ‘Think ye 
that I claim to take the dignity for myself? I 
simply demand that it pass to us all in rotation.’” 
Under the Roman dominion, appointments to and 
removals from the ‘priesthood were made at 
pleasure, without reference to the descent of the 
candidate from Aaron. The text, however, gives 
no warrant to our imagining (with Chrys., 
(Ecum., Theoph., efe.) an allusion by the author 
to this state of things. Kafséozep, precisely ac- 
cording as, entirely as. AauPdvew éavt@ does not 
of necessity involve the idea of usurpation (Luke 
xix. 12). Butif Divine calland personal choice 
of the position are placed in contrast, then the 
latter is really usurpation—a fact which Hofm. 
fails to perceive. 

Ver. 5. Thus also Christ glorified not 
himself, etc.—Horm. (Schrifts. II., 1, 282; 2 Ed. 
II., 1, 898) says: ‘It was no act of self-glorifi- 
cation by which the Royal Mediator of salvation 
became High-Priest; it was on the path of sor- 
row and suffering that He attained to that glory 
in which He is now a High-Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec. J Dut this contrast of dofalew 
and zabeiv antio® «aes the subsequent discussion. 
The same i e if we refer the passage to 
Christ’s royal dignity, whether we find the allu- 
sion to it in 6 yprorde or in eddgéacer. The dééa is 
but an equivalent to the ruf of ver. 4 (BL., efc.), 
and the term 6 ypiordc is selected because Jesus 
Christ is regarded here not in His person, but in 
His character of Messiah, who, as Anointed One, 
is seated at the right hand of God. 

But he who said to him, e/c., as also in 
another passage.—The two citations do not 
express the same idea; nor is the former ad- 
duced to prove that Christ is also a High-Priest 
(Schlicht., Grot., Steng., Ebr., efc.), but simply 
to call to mind the relation previously unfolded, 


that, viz., which the God who has bestowed this 
priestly dignity on Christ, sustains as Father to 
this Anointed One. The secend citation from 
Ps. cx. 4 proceeds to define the priestly position 
of Jesus, already repeatedly alluded to in a ge- 
neral way, by its special feature, alleging, exz., 
that its true type isto be found not in Aaron, 
but Melchisedec. The essential import of the 
statement is subsequently unfolded. Taégi¢ sig- 
nifies neither order of succession (Schultz), nor 
rank, but position, quality, mode, or kind, for 
which ch. vii. 15 has xara ryv duoéryra. ‘Him 
whom God, in the words, ‘My Son art Thou,’ 
declares to be His world-ruling Anointed One, He 
also, in His words, ‘Thou art a Priest,’ declares 
to be an eternal Priest—two closely united and 
kindred utterances of God’s prophetic word in 
the Psalms” (Det.). 

Ver. 7. Who in the days of his fesh— 
suffered.—The ié¢ refers back to the subject 
6 yptords, to which the Aor. éuafe belongs, and 
of which the contemporaneous circumstances, or 
the way and manner of learning, are denoted by 
the Aor. Part. mpocevéyxac and eicaxovabeig. The 
phrase, ‘‘in the days of His flesh,” « e¢., of His 
human life on earth, is contrasted with His per- 
fected state, mentioned ver. 9, and belongs to 
the main verb, éuafev. To tuabev answers ixafver, 
with an intended assonance. From that which 
(not in general: ‘‘by the fact that”) He suffered 
ay with zarOéve, as Matth. xi. 29: sapd, or éx, 

atth. xxiv. 82 (Matth. xxiv. 82 has ars re 
ovx7¢, which would be the more regular conatrue- 
tion with things ; zapé with persons, though the 
usage is by no means invariable—K. ]) He learned 
His (the Art. 7 being specific) obedience. To 
put in parenthesis the clause, xaizep—tzaxofr, 
and thus (with Abresch, Dind., Heinr., Steng., 
ete.) carry the d¢ over to éyévero as its first prin- 
cipal verb, is totally inadmissible. For «xaixep 
can never be constructed with a finite verb 
which here would be éuaGe [i ¢., although, as 
being a Son, He learned, efe., which would re- 
quire ¢ xai, or some combination with e:]. But 
neither is the clause, xaizep dv vidc, to be con- 
nected, as by Chrys. and Theoph., with eioaxove- 
Geis. For the particle points to some x keri 
inconsistency between the clause in whieh it 
stands (alihough being s Son) and the main de- 
claration with which it stands connected. Yet 
no such inconsistency can be found between the 
relation of Son and the fact of His being hearkened 
io (rather the reverse), but it does seem inconsist- 
ent with the leading thought of the period which 
points to Jesus Christ’s humiliation and to His 
possession as Man of the first requisite of a high- 
priest, mentioned ver. 1-8 (just as vv. 5, 6, de- 
clare His possession of that second requisite men- 
tioned ver. 4). The ‘learning of obedience” is a 
mark of humanity ; and even in this fact of the eec- 
tual development of Jesus, would the actual state and 
condition of the Son of God, have disclosed itself 
But here the question is not of that actual con- 
dition, viz., of Christ’s essential likeness to’ and 
equality with humanity, by virtue of the incar- 
nation. That matter has been previously dis- 
posed of. The question is now of His fitness 
for being a High-Priest, and this by virtue of 
His sympathy with the weaknesses of men. The 
emphasis, therefore, rests not on éuafev, 
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(Del.), but on the whole closely connected 
phrase, Zuafev ag’ dv Exafev. 

Ver. 7. Offering up supplications—and 
being hearkened to, efc.—With kernpia (which 
at Job xl. 20 is also connected with déyoic) tAaca 
or j43do¢ (or xAddoc], is originally to be supplied, 
the word thus properly denoting by ellipsis the 
olive branch, which was borne in the hands of a 
suppliant who was imploring help or protection 
[Sopa., Eu. Tyr., 1. 3]: whence arose then the Big- 
nification of earnest entreaty=-ixecia, lxereia. It is 
uncertain whether (Theophil., BI., De W., Bisp., 
etc.), we are to assume, in respect to the verbal 
coloring of these clauses, a reference to Ps. xxii. 
and cxvi. There certainly is none to the loud pray- 
ing of the Jewish high-priest on the annual day 
of atonement (Braun, Bohme, efc.); most proba- 
bly (I think certainly—K.] reference is here made 
to the prayer in Gethsemane, and reference in the 
plural nouns to its successive repetitions. The 
added clause, ‘ with strong outcry ’’ (uerad Kpavy7c 
toyupac), leads Calv., Schultz, Stein, efc., to regard 
the language as referring, along with these 
prayers, to the loud crying of Jesus on the 
cross; Cajetan, Este., Calov, and Strauss, refer the 
whole exclusively to this latter, and Klee con- 
fines it even to the loud outcry with which Jesus 
died. These applications of the passage are by 
no means (with De W.) to be regarded as un- 
suited to the context,* they are rather very na- 
tural, inasmuch as the struggling of Jesus with 
that suffering of death which was inseparable 
from His Messianic office, and which had long 
been present to His thought, was not limited to 
His agonizing supplications in Gethsemane; and 
the two Aorist participles are not to be resolved 
by after that, viz., after that He had offered, etc., 
(De W., Hofm.), but in that (viz., in that He of- 
Sered, or by offering). The words allude, how- 
ever, preéminently, to the suffering in Gethse- 
mane; and we have here, perhaps, given us, in 
close accordance with the account of Luko xxii. 
89-46, a scene of evangelical history resting 
upon tradition, which has also found its way 
even into the text of some recensions of Luke 
himself. For according to Epiphanius (Ancor. 
81), the mention of tears is found é 1 xara 
Aovuxay evayyediy év-roig adiopbdrotg avrrypdgotc. 


® (It seems to me (with De Wette) that a reference of the 
language to the sufferings and oxclamations of Jesus on 
the cross, would here be inconsistent with the pares of 
the writer. Ho is pointing ont how our Lord had learned 
“ obedience by prayers andsupplications to Him who was able 
to save Him from death.” The * obedience ” naturally has re- 
ference to that which was the object of His crying and sup- 
plication, and this is clearly intimated by the expression, 

to Him who was able to save Him from death.” The na- 
taral implication of this language is, that He prayed to bo 
saved from death. Yct the request was refused Him, and 
He exercised obedience in submitting resignedly to the will 
of His Father, and going in obedience to that will to the 
croes. Thus the prayer of Gethsemane: “If possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” with the pccompanying submission 
of the whole matter to the will of His Father, and the sub- 
sequent obedience in going to the cross, are hero clearly 
portrayed, while “the strong ng,” which is unmen- 
tioned in the Gospel, is here ed as a natural, and we 
may add, almost necessary adjunct of the scene; for we 
could ecarcely conccive those agonizing prayers and the 
bloody sweat, as unaccompanied by the leud outcry here 
mentioned: and altogether the prayer, the cry, the sweat, 
are probably parts of the evangelical tradition regarding 
that critical scene in the life of our Lord. The death scene 
on the cross took place when the Son had substantially 
obeyed; the crisis was ovcr, and Jesus had already accepted 
His destiny —K.]. 


Moreover, Luke xix. 41, and Jno. xi. 85, show 
the Lord weeping; while again, on the other 
hand, the éyuvia of Jesus in the garden (Luke 
xxii. 44), is not without example in the record 
of His life, Jno. xii. 27. We may imagine that 
the picture here drawn sustains a relation to the 
Gospel narrative like that which Hosea xii. 6 
sustains to the wrestling of Jacob at the Jabbok, 
Gen. xxxii. 26 (Bohme, Del.). Since elsewhere 
in our Epistle in 14; xi. 4), as in the classics, 
mpos¢épw is connected with the Dative, it is 
most natural not to make (with Liin.) mpd¢ rov 
duvduevov odferv avrov éx Gavdrov dependent on the 
verb, but on defaeig te nai ixergpiac. The mere 
expression ode éx Gavdrov admits indifferently 
of being referred to deliverance from peril of 
death (Theod., Calv., Bengel, efc.) and to res- 
cuing out of death itself a Calov, Este., etc.) ; 
for which reason Michael., B1., and others, unite 
the two. [But most assuredly erroneously. 
For what our Saviour prayed for, was not to be 
snatched from death after He had experienced 
it, but rescued from its impending approach. 
It was to be saved from ‘‘that hour”—to be de- 
livered from ‘drinking that cup ’’—to evade the 
terrible scene whose black shadow was now 
thrown over His soul, that He prayed, and this 
was denied Him. Still, as His prayer was made 
in entire resignation to His Father's will, He 
was ‘“‘hearkened to,” approved and accepted in 
it, even though a literal compliance with it could 
not be accorded to Him. He ‘‘ was hearkened 
to,” in that an angel was sent to strengthen 
Him; in that His death was accepted in all its 
atoning import, and in that He received the full 
reward of His suffering; that agonizing prayer 
being only an additional and fuller proof of the 
depth of His temptations, and the completeness 
of His resignation.—K.]. We cannot from this 
decide in regard to the sense of the words Jesus 
was heard ard tic evAaBeiac. We are hardly to 
interpret this of His being freed from fear, 
(Ambros., Grot., and many, following the Jala 
exaudituse a metu), which Calvin and Schlichting 
understand, of the object of the fear, viz., death. 
This interpretation would be allowed, indeed, by 
the azé, and, moreover, evAaBeia has, in fact, the 
meaning of fear (Wisd. xvii. 8; 2 Macc. viii. 16). 
It can, as appears from Sirach iv. 1, 8, pass over 
into the signification of a fearful holding back, 
and of shuddering at the contact and infliction 
of the xpiua Savarov; whence Hofm. understands 
it of Jesus’ recoiling from death; and Tholuck, 
after Aretius, explains it of shrinking, shud- 
dering, detrectatio, and reminds us of the e 
duvaréy, if it ts possible, of the prayer in Gethse- 
mane. But evAaBeia means assuredly in general, 
only thoughtfulness, precaution, foresight, the right 
taking hold and grasping of a thing. Thus the 
fundamental idea points not to fear of danger, but 
to fear of injury, which, in the sphere of religion, 
is conscientiousness in dealing with our relation to 
God, and with the duties which spring from it. 
Thus this word stands at Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; 
viii. 2; xxii. 12 (Lachm.); and so our author 
uses it ch. xi. 7; xii. 28. For this reason wo 
should also prefer the rendering of Luther after 
the Vulgate, pro eua reverentia ; and 80 with all the 
Greek interpreters, Bl., Liin., Del., ete. The 
preposition a7é points not to the olyect, but to the 
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ground of the hearing [i. ¢., not being hearkened 
to so as to be delivered from the thing feared: 
but hearkened to from=—in consequence of His 
filial reverence]; and is used as at Luke xix. 8; 
xxiii. 41; Acts xii. 14; xx. 9; xxii. 11. 

[I have explained above the force of cicaxov- 
ofeic avd correctly interpreted by the author 
‘‘being hearkened to from, ¢. e., in consequence 
of his pious reverence.” He was hearkened to 
none the less now than when as at John xi. He 
said, “I know that thou hearest me always.” 
His prayer was couched in such a perfect spirit 
of resignation, that He was heard in it none the 
less approvingly, notwithstanding that the spe- 
cific thing prayed for was not, and could not be 
granted. And it was only the most dreadful 
suffering and temptation that could have wrung 
out, even from the human weakness of the Sa- 
viour (and even with this all important qualifi- 
cation), the prayer, the granting of which would 
of course have nullified the entire purpose of the 
Saviour’s incarnation.—K. ]. ; 

Hofm. regards the offering of prayers and 
tears as a sacrificial act, and places it, as stand- 
ing connected with human weakness, in express 

arallel with the tpocgépecy epi éavrov, which, 
in the case of the high-priest, must, of necessity, 
precede his bringing the offerings on behalf of 
the congregation (of course with the distinction 
which exists between the weakness of the sinful 
high-priest, and that of the sinless Saviour). 
But this idea, which Del. takes unnecessary 
pains to refute, is expressly contradicted by the 
passage vii. 27. 

Ver. 9. And being perfected, efe.—The 
tnaxon tiorew,, Acts vi. 7: Rom. i. 5, is the con- 
dition of the attainment of salvation, of which 
Christ, in His t7raxof, is the author to them that 
obey Him. On both sides, alike in Saviour and 
saved, the moral character of the relation is 
strongly emphasized, and at the same time, the 
xaov, to all, brings out the universality of the 
design of this salvation, as the term eternal 
(aicrxoc), designates its nature, Isa. xlv. 17; 
while its realization among men demands, on 
the one side, the perfection of the life of Christ, 
and on the other, the imitation of His life. 
The connecting point of these ideas, lies in the 
fact that Christ bas not otherwise been perfected, 
and elevated to the participation of Divine glory 
on the throne of the Heavenly Majesty, than by 
the voluntary offering of His life, morally per- 
fected amidst temptations and sufferings. Thus 
He has become not merely a priestly king, but a 
high-priest after the order of Melchisedek, and as 
_such He is not so much prophetically designated 
by God in Ps. cx. 4 (where we have barely 
lepetc), but solemnly greeted on His arriving at per- 
fection, as shown by the Aor. Part., tpocayopev- 
Geic, which expresses an act contemporaneous 
with the éyévero, The author thus says that the 
prophecy has been fulfilled, and so fulfilled that 

et a new feature, that of the High-Priesthood, 
s to be conceived as jointly included et tiee ). 
The reader will notice some verbal allusions 
and contrasts in this passage, not unworthy of 
attention. Christ prayed to Him who was able 
to save (cdfecv) Him from a momentary death, — 
for such a curnpia,—yet did not receive it, but 
passing through it, became the author of an efer- 


nal owrnpia to His people. Again He submitted 
to this death in uraxoy, obedience, to His Father's 
will, and thus became maoc roic txaxotovaty aizé, 
to all who obey Him, the author, ete. Thus the 
saving from physical death which He prayed for, 
is contrasted with the elernal saving which He 
bestows on His people; and the obedience which 
led Him to submit to that death, is paralleled 
with the obedience which enables them to reap its 
fruits in eternal salvation.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. For the legitimate exercise of an office, 
personal fitness, is not sufficient; there is de- 
manded for it especially a regular call, which has 
its origin in God, and in times of disorder and 
convulsion, receives and finds in God its reés(a- 
blishment. The modes of calling may therefore 
be very various, and it is specially neces- 
sary to distinguish the forms, which, in times of 
great national convulsion, God has instituted for 
promoting the objects of His kingdom, from thoee 
which, in definite social relations and spheres 
of life, are established by virtue of human laws, 
on behalf of right and justice, for the attainment 
of specific ends. 

2. That, however, under all circumstances, we 
are to proceed in accerdance with the Scripture, 
and that, even in unwonted cases, God, as a 
God of order, proceeds according to recognised 
laws, and in harmony with His holy revelaiin, 
is clear from the example of Jesus Christ, and the 
relation of His high-priesthood to that of Aaron 
and Melchisedek. All three are ordained of God 
for definite periods and circumstances; and the 
Holy Scripture discloses perfectly their mutual 
relations, so far as they are important to the his- 
tory of redemption. The Aaronic priesthood, with 
its legal, hereditary succession and Levitical 
character, is expressly designated as simply an 
intervening and preparatory stage. The union 
of the priestly and kingly offices in Melchisedec, 
appearing as an insulated fact, and witbout the 
precincts of the covenant people, is stripped of 
its apparently purely accidental character, and 
elevated toa type of that which, within the sphere 
of the covenant people, was, in the person of the 
Messiah, to stand forth in closest connection 
with the history of salvation. But Jesus, although 
Son of God, has still, in no self-willed and arbi- 
trary manner, taken this dignity to Himself, but 
in the way which had been previously announced, 
has been placed in it by the Father. 

8. True preparation for an office which is to 
subserve the honor of God and the salvation of 
men, is acquired not by amplitude of knowledge 
and of skill, but by learning of obedience, by which 
the whole person is prepared to be a willing and 
capable instrument for the Divine counsels. In 
this way Jesus Himself has been perfected, and 
for this reason draws all who believe in Him into 
the fellowship of His conflicts and His victories, 
of His sufferings and His blessedness. 

4. The hardest thing to conceive ig that the ewf- 
Serings of the pious, and among them again those 
of the Son ¢f God, lie within the sphere of the 
Divine counsels, and possess a healing and saving 

ower. And the hardest thing to render is obe- 

ience, which not only abides by and accomplishes 
the will of God amidst sufferings, but in the suffer- 
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ings themselves, shall perceive and prove the Divine 
will as a will of love, and to evince and maintain 
the harmony of our personal will with the will of 
God, by a free reception of the destined and allctted 
suffering. 

5. As principal auxiliaries in this conflict of 
faith and suffering, we have given to us the cer- 
tainty of the hearing of prayer, the consoling 
assurance of our ultimate personal perfection, and 
the power of communion with Jesus Christ. For 
Christ is to us, not merely an example and pattern, 
but to them that obey Him, He is the author of 
eternal salvation, after having been Himself 
perfected. His perfection refers, on the one hand, 
to His office of high-priestly Mediator ; for, after 
that He had become obedient unto the death of the 
cross (Phil. ii. 8), He passed into His state of exal- 
tation in which His merits should retain an ever- 
lasting efficacy. But this perfection of His career, 
dependent on the fulfilment of His calling, presup- 
poses, onthe other hand, that complete unfolding of 
His personal character, which was dependent upon 
His actual humanity. Faith in the concrete 
unity of the life of the God-man, requires the ap- 
plication of the idea of development to His entire 
personality, after the example of Luke ii. 52. 
But faith ia His sinlessness excludes every thought 
of moral deficiency, and of a gradual triumph 
over it by the process of development. His 
learning of obedience, denotes not a transition 
from disobedience to obedience, but the practical 
power and depth of His personal experience of 
that which is connected with human life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ is High-priest by virtue of His suffering 
of death; He is a high-priest forever after the 
order of Malchisedec, by virtue of His exalta- 
tion upon the throne of God.—The priesthood of 
Christ is partly an office committed to Him, partly 
a calling obtained and won upon the path of suf- 
fering.—In accordance with a divine calling, wo 
are to deem no service, and no sacrifice too 
heavy, and are in this to take Christ as our pat- 
tern and our helper.—The school of suffering, in 
which we learn obedience, is the longest and 
severest; but is productive of the richest fruits.— 
Our way toglory and eternal blessedness, leads 
through suffering which God ordains after the 
example, and through the help of Jesus Christ.— 
No period of life is secure from suffering; no 
rank and condition form a protection against it; 
no virtue and no merit are secure against it; but 
it serves to the children of God as a means of 
discipline in piety, and aids in time to the perfeet- 
ing of our life for eternity.—Prayers and tears 
are an aid to willin7 obedience.—Only those suf- 
ferings which resemble Christ's conflict of suffer- 
tag. can comfort, purify and save. 

STARKE :—Observe how deeply Christ was hu- 
miliated, how zealously He prayed, how obedient 
He proved Himself. Do thou aleo learn from 
I{im, this zeal in prayer, this obedience in suf- 
fering.—Our prayers and thanksgivings are alsu 
offerings, yet not propitiatory; but prayer and 
thank-offerings, that we may evince our faith and 
thankfulness of heart.—Jesus, since He was the 
Son of God, and still took upon Himself suffer- 
ings, to which he might undoubtedly have re- 


mained superior, proves thus that He suffered 
not from compulsion, but with the most perfect 
willingness.—Christ renders those blessed who 
are obedient to Him. No others become par- 
takers of His salvation.—The offering of the 
Lord Jesus on the tree of the cross is the grand 
feature of the atonement made on our behalf, 
and of all the glory connected therewith. 

Rieger :—If in our human hearts there can 
be wrought by the Spirit of God groanings which 
are not to be uttered, oh, then, what prayers 
must the Eternal Spirit, through whom our great 
High-priest offered Himself to His God, have 
called forth in Him: What sanctifying of God, 
of His name, counsel and will; what justifying 
of His judgments ; what a piercing to the depths 
of His love; what appeal to His omnipotence ; 
what subjection to His sovereign decree; what 
submission under all that was outwardly most 
painful and ignominious, and what a tenacious 
hold by hope on all that is most glorious, were 
united, together in this prayer !—For this rea- 
son was the suffering of Jesus so mighty to 
expiate the sins of the whole world, because, in 
His suffering He so justified, in the prayer of 
His willing spirit, the judgment of God upon 
sin, and yet was not to be drawn away from His 
trust in Him who had placed Him in this office. 
—Dread, fear, is the sharpest sting in suffering. 
This the Saviour was unable to escape particu- 
larly for the sake of needful sympathizing with 
us. There He experienced how weak one might 
be amidst entire willingness of spirit, so long as 
one is in the flesh; now He knows also what it is 
‘‘to be heard.”—Jesus had already previously 
evinced so much willing, joyful obedience in His 
heroic course from the Father, through the 
world, to the Father; but now He learned what 
is the deepest element in all obedience, viz: that 
in suffering two separate wills come into con- 
flict with each other, of which the one must be 
subjected to the other; the will of the flesh and 
the will of the spirit.—Christ now devotes just 
as much fidelity to the carrying out and perfect- 
ing of our salvation, as He did formerly to the 
obtaining of it.—Weakness of the flesh becomes 
sinful when it would subdue the willingness of 
the spirit; but if we cry to God in prayer, 80 
that we are heard and delivered fromit, it be- 
comes the appropriate discipline under which 
we learn and practice obedience. 

Haun :—Christ knows from experience what 
belongs to a happy emerging from trial and suf- 
fering. Now He most sympathizingly pleads our 
cause with His Father.—The will and calling of 
the Father are clear from the fact; 1, that the 
Father Himself, as it were, schooled His Son 
thereto in the days of His flesh ; 2, that the Fa- 
ther Himself perfected Him and made Him the 
pledge and surety of our salvation. 

Hevsner :—Tears area sign of strong, fer- 
vent, earnest prayer, and prayer a sign of the 
holy nature of tears.—Christ must be to us o 
consolation and a source of quickening that we 
may not withdraw ourselves from the school of 
God.—Sufferings lead to perfection, and pro- 
duce the most blessed fruits.—None, least of all 
the priest, should push himself forward into 
office.—He who arrogates to himself honoris not 
worthy of it.—The Divine call ensures an hon- 
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orable office.—Because God calls, we must serve. | liness that he is able worthily to fulfil such o 
—Christ is appointed of God; His dignity, His | calling.—He who pushes himself forward pre- 
right, are founded upon God’s ordination.—The | maturely is led by empty honor; an office which 
Divine Sonship of Christ was the firat ground of |is administered in a Christian manner and spirit 
His priestly dignity. To this God has borne | brings with it true honor. 
witness in His word. HepincEen :—Personally tried, ready to be 
Stzin :—Called long since by the Father to be | lieve, willing to help; all these united thou hast 
High-priest, the Son proves in His haman low- | in thy Saviour. 


PART SECOND. 
Exaltation of Christ as the single Priestly King, the antitype of Melchisedec. — 


FIRST SECTION. 


TRANSITION TO THIS DISCUSSION BY MEANS OF CENSURE, WARNING, CONSOLATION, 
* AND EXHORTATION. 


I. 
The readers are still deficient at the time in the right understanding of this typical relation. 


Cuaprer Y. 11-14. 


11 Of whom [concerning which] we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered 

12 [to be explained], seeing ye are [have become, yeydvare] dull of hearing; for when 
[while] for [on account of] the time ye ought to be teachers, ye [again] have need 
that one teach you [again om.] which be [what are] the first principles of the oracles 
of God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat [solid food]. 

13 For every one that useth milk is unskilful [inexperienced] in the Word Scott of 

14 righteousness, for he is a babe; but strong meat [solid food] belongs to those that are 
of full age [the mature, tredefwv], even those [om. even those] who by reason of use 
[habit, 2c] have their senses exercised [disciplined] to discern [to distinguish] both 
good and evil. 


Ver. 11.—wept_od, concerning ‘whom, referring to Christ, not Melchisedek; or, better, concerning which matter, vit- 
Christ's Melchisedck’ priesthood.—ayeiv & Ayos woAds Kal 8vcepunvevrds, our discourse is extended and hard to be clearly 
expounded or set Sorth.—yeyévare, ye have become, not, are. The difference is important, as marking a lapse from a betier 
spiritual state. 

__ Ver. 12.—OgelaAovres elvat, being bound, or wnder obligation to bemwhile ye ought to be—k:a roy xpévor, on account of the 
time, better than Eng. ver., viz: “for the time,” which is awkward, if not obscure —#dAww xpeiar, ye again hare need: the 
wdAcv Clearly belongs to éxere, not to the following &&doxnew.’ For red or riva, viz.: “of some one’s teaching you the first 
pcre or “of our teaching you what are the first principles,’”’ see exegetical notes.—Kai ov orepeas, cai is omitted by 

4 C. VY, Vulg., Copt., Orig., and by Sin. 

Ver. 13.—aweipos Adyou bix., inexperienced, unskilled in respect of a discourse or doctrine of righteowsness, so that he is 
aa 78 vipwios A ried into and pry areas it. sibiealsteeeekeia: oy 

er. 14.—«ca thy éfcy, on account ’ pvacpudva, disciplined, trai: ex ‘ organs of perce 
tion, setsce—Ceécpeaus, discrimination EO Tee ee ee ee nen rane 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORBITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Concerning which we have 
many things, ¢etc.—The epi ov is not to be re- 
ferred merely to Melchisedec (Pesh., Calv., and 
the majority) or to Christ (Cc., Primas.), but to 
the preceding declaration that Christ is a High- 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec; and the 
ov is to be taken, either with Liin. as masc., or 
with Grot., efc., as neut. Erasm. and Luther 
translate, we might have, instead of have, contrary 
to the tenor of the following part of the Epistle. 
[Alford still refers ov to Melchisedec. But there 
is not the slightest ground for supposing that the 
author felt any difficulty in making clear any 
facts concerning Melchisedec, upon whom, in- 
deed, he dwells very briefly, and without any 
seeming consciousness of any thing specially dif- 
ficult to understand in the accounts concerning 
him. The difficulties regarding the person of 
Melchisedec, are the result of a gratuitous mis- 
apprehension of the strong statements of the 
writer. The really difficult topicis either Christ as 
High-Priest, or as Melchisedec-Priest, or, taking 
the pronoun as neuter, the topic of Christ’s Melchi- 
sedec priesthood.—K.]. Luther also overlooks 
the yeyévare, ye have become. The dulness or 
spiritual hardness of hearing of the readers is 
not designated as a natural trait, but as the re- 
sult of a retrogradation which has no apology in 
their history and outward condition. Hence, 
with respect to the topic about to be treated, the 
author feels a difficulty in finding proper expres- 
sion for the clear communication of that which, 
in its subject matter, is so rich and various. 

Ver. 12-14. Por when, on account of the 
time, ye ought, efc.—Instead of becoming ca- 
pable of teaching, the readers have become in 
need of learning; and, indeed, to the extent that 
they have fallen back to that infantile age which 
requires milk, and have thus fallen into the dan- 
ger of losing entirely their power of spiritual 
discrimination. In vv. 18 and 14, the author 
expands the figurative mode of expression which 
he had employed at the close of ver. 12, and at 
the same time justifies its import. He has the 
readers in his eye, but the expressions are en- 
tirely general. The generality, however, affects 
only the form. Asa matter of fact, the condi- 
tion of the readers is directly included and charac- 
terized. Every one who receives his allotted 
food in the form of milk, that is, finds himself in 
the condition of a suckling, is inexperienced, not 
merely in Christianity (Liin.), or in the specific 
doctrine of justification by faith (BL, Thol., 
Ebr.), or in the doctrine which leads to right- 
eousness (Riehm, De W.), or in righteous, ¢. ¢., 
right-teaching discourse (Del.), so that the ca- 
pacity of speaking in regard to spiritual things, 
according to the law and pattern of truth, would 
be wanting, but in the Adyor dixasoctune of every 
kind. This has its und in the nature of a 
vigrwoc (Deut. iv. 89; as vii. 16; Jonah iv. 11). 
Solid nourishment, on the contrary, corres- 
ponds to the nature and the wants of the mature, 
who possess organs of perception (aicOyrhpia) for 
the distinguishing of what is wholesome and 
what is pernicious, and these, indeed, as disci- 
plined dia riv icv. “Efec is the habitus, holding, or 


state acquired by exercise, in its permanent cha- 
racter or result, as skill, readiness, capacity. It 
is doubtful whether we are to accentuate riva or 
rid. The latter was preferred among the an- 
cients only by Gc., then by Luth. and Calv.; 
more recently by Bohme, BI., Ebr., Liin., Bisp., 
Alford, ete. But the grammatical construction 
does not demand this reading; rather the active 
construction [as of diddoxeww==that one teach you] 
apart from the doubtful reading, 1 Thes. iv. 9, is 
frequent also in the classics (Win. p. 803, Madvig. 
Synt. 3 148-50), and the connection rather favors 
the other form; for the readers are not sunk to 
such ignorance that sumebody would be required 
to instruct them again, like catechumens, in the 
very first elements of Christianity; they have 
rather but an imperfect and dulled apprehension, 
so that they do not sufficiently distinguish what 
are essential and incidental matters, what is fun- 
damental, and what is secondary and derived ; 
and they have fallen into danger of forgetting and 
denying the essential distinction between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. 

[Alford, ingeniously enough, perhaps, but, I 
think, with very slight ground of probability, 
defends rivd, some one, as containing a sort of 
subtle irony, as if the readers were ignorant of 
that which any one was competent to explain. 
Moll argues against this reading on the ground 
that the readers had not sunk to that degree of 
ignorance, that they required to be instructed 
over again like catechumens in the elementary 
principles of Christianity. Delitzsch regards 
the revé, thus accentuated, as simply feeble. This 
objection need not, indeed, be pressed, and 
this rendering gives us, perhaps, the easier con- 
struction. The other, viz., that preferred by 
Del., Moll, De Wette, is more difficult, but 
more forcible: ‘need of [one’s] teaching 
you what are the first principles,” etc. In this 
case we might expect diddoxeotlar, being taught, 
but the harshness of the form would be a suffi- 
cient reason for the author’s avoiding it, and 
preferring the not unallowable active. With this 
reading, again it is doubtful whether we are to 
explain riva as—voia, of what sort, which it easily 
may be, or whether, with Moll, we are to regard 
the writer as declaring that the readers have sunk 
into a state of incompetency to discern between 
capital and incidental, between fundamental and 
secondary truths, and thus render it simply what, 
which I prefer.—K. ]. 

The Aéy:a are not the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of the prophets (Peirce, Steng., Dav. 
Schultz, efc.), but the declarations of the Chris- 
tian revelation, whose fundamental elements 
constitute the basis of instruction, and at the 
same time contain its rudimentary principles. 
The idea of rudiments contained in 7a o-otyeia, is 
heightened by the addition of rie apzijc (Calv., 
Liin.). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. What in our condition as Christians we 
have learned of Christianity, we are not to keep 
for ourselves; but we are rather to be ready to 
communicate Christian knowledge and our evan- 
gelical experience, and to regard it as belonging 
to our calling, not merely to render an account 
of the ground of the hope which is in us, to him 
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who demands it, but to make known the evan- 
gelical truth which aids our Christian life, and, 
so far as is in us, in every direction remove 
ignorance in spiritual things, and come to the 
aid of the weak. 

2. Among these things to be communicated, 
there are found those which, on account of the 
variety of relation in which they stand, or oa 
account of the depth of the thoughts which they 
express, are hard to be made clear, and can only 
with pains be brought withia our apprehension. 
This difficulty is, in certain matters, heightened 
by the condition of the learners, and that even 
to the degree that the continuous development 
of the thoughts is obliged to be interrupted. 

8. This state of things, however, does not ex- 
empt him who is called to make the communica- 
tion from the duty of seeking in other ways 
points of contact by which he may promote their 
fellowship, and may act directly on those who 
may lag behind. In the place of doctrinal in- 
struction, comes the anzious practical appeal, 
which awakens the conscience, discloses the in- 
ner ground of their sluggishness, and penetrates 
to the very roots of their spiritual life. The 
ethical element in teaching has its own intrinsic 
efficacy. 

4. Among those who are left behind are found, 
along with those of feeble endowments and of 
imperfect spiritual development, also those who 
have gone back. These latter can all the less 
dispense with special moral and religious cul- 
ture, in that their backslidings have reference 
not merely to knowledge, but even in this re- 
spect have their ground in a decline of spiritual 
life, and precisely for this reason generate and 
diffuse not merely defective views and fragmen- 
tary knowledge, but a confused conception and 
& perilous dimness of vision regarding even the 
fundamental principles of Christian truth. 

5. For this reason there is needed by the 
teacher the gift of the discerning of spirits (1 
Cor. xii. 10), wisdom even in withholding 
instruction, and the art of rightly dividing the 
word (1 Tim. i. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 2). For this he 
must himyelf persevere in the practice and disci- 
pline of constant learning and prayer (Jas. i. 5); 
that he may not only use law and Gospel sea- 
sonably and in due order, but may also under- 
stand how to furnish milk to the children and 
solid food to the mature (g Cor. iii. 2). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Failure in fidelity begets failure in our expe- 
rience in spiritual life; and failure in experience 
produces failure in the understanding of the word 
of God.—The important matter is, not how long 
one has been a Christian, but how earnest be has 
been in his Christian profession.—Without exer- 
cise, there is not the needful progress either in 
Christian knowledge or in Christian life.—There 
is but one truth for those of riper age, and for 
the immature; but there are different modes of 
communicating and of apprehending it.—Inex- 
perience in the doctrine of righteousness is the 
worst ignorance: a. on account of its origin; 5. 
on account of its consequences. 

Starxe:—In the knowledge of salvation and 
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of Divine things, we must increase daily, each 
according to his capacity. —The difficulty of some 
things in Scripture lies not in the things them. 
selves, but properly in the hearer or reader (2 
Pet. iii. 16).—Preachers must sometimes address 
their hearers even sternly, in order that they may 
be aroused in their state of ignorance, and out 
of their sluggishness.—The peculiarity and duty 
of men in Christ is that they teach and advance 
others, not only in respect of knowledge, by 
words, but also in practice, by their edifying 
example.—Oh! how many children of God con- 
tinue like children under age in the very rudi- 
ments of spiritual life.—Children, so soon as 
they are capable of Jearning, must be brought to 
the blessed knowledge of the Gospel; the more 
advanced they are in years, s0 much the more 
should they be advanced also in knowledge; 
otherwise their age becomes a reproach to 
them.—Search, and inquire: what is still want- 
ing tome? Thou wilt find that thou art still de- 
ficient in many things. Goon; make p 
during thy life in learning and discipline, 1 
Thess. iv. 1, 10.—Since disciplined spiritual 
senses are demanded for the discrimination of 
good and evil, and these are found only with the 
regenerate, no unconverted man can make the 
true spiritual distinction between good and evil, 
although, according to his literal knowledge, he 
may speak very fluently regarding it. 

RizggeR:—The more spiritual a thing is in its 
nature, with the more difficulty does it find an 
entrance, so long as the ungpiritual and ungodly 
nature which has so deeply penetrated our be- 
ing, still so greatly preponderates.—He who does 
not cause every thing to take effect with himself 
for his strengthening and growth in the inner 
man, but overloads himself in many things 
merely with fragmentary knowledge, will at last 
so entangle himself that he will no longer know 
any thing as he ought to know it.—Milk itself 
may be gradually transformed into stronger 
food.—The chief confusion arises from the fact 
that every one so easily exaggerates that which 
meets his fancy, and is so sluggish toward that 
which is fitted to introduce him into the true 
middle path. 

Haun :—Great truths demand also a certain 
spiritual age and disciplined senses.—If one does 
not correctly understand a thing, let him first 
seek the fault in himself, and administer proper 
self-rebuke. 

Hevusyek:—The riches of Christianity are in- 
exhaustible; the progress of the learners fre- . 
quently falls short of our expectation.—The Bi- 
ble Christianity gives various spiritua! nourish- 
ment. In the contemplation of Christian know- 
ledge there are different stages of maturity, dif- 
ferent powers and susceptibilities. We must 
strive for the highest reach of Christian maturity 
and power. 

Sreinnorer:—If we have trodden the paths 
of conversion, and, from a general knowledge, 
have known and apprehended the salvation of 
Jesus for our fainting soul, and have thus been 
taught to bold Jesus dearer than all things else, 
then it becomes preéminently important for daily 
growth in spiritual life, for a more thorough 
grounding in our fellowship with Jesus, for daily 
food for the spirit, that we search more closely 
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and more profoundly into the knowledge of | must be thought through, and lived through, by 


Jesus. 


each one in his own way. Thus we become 


Fricke:—What we have apprehended in faith | strong. 


II. 
Hence the summons to the readers to strive after Christian maturity and perfection. 


Cuaptsesn VI. 1-3. 


Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on [let us hasten 
on, gspée0a] unto perfection: not laying again the [a] foundation of ee from 


2 dead works, and of faith toward God, Of the doctrine of baptisms an 


of laying on 


3 of hands, and of resurrection of the dead and of [om. of] eternal judgment. And this 
will we [or, let us] do,! if [provided that, éévzep] God permit. 


1 Vor. 3.—Instead of worjoouer, we are to read rovjowper after A. C. D. E., 23, 31, 39. The Ind however, is found in 


Sin. {in Cod. Vat., and is retained by Tisch. The meaning is good with either reading; in my op 


better with rojooner.—K.]. 
er. 1.—depayeba, let us hasten onward, speed forward. 
er. 8.—<dvwep, precisely if==provided that.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore leaving the first 
principles, efc. (Lit. the doctrine of the begin- 
ning of Christ).—Taken grammatically, it is com- 
monly considered that these words may with 
about equal propriety be regarded either as the 
declaration of the author respecting his purpose, 
leaving behind him the elementary doctrine of 
Christ, to advance to perfection in his teaching 
(Erasmus, Luth., Grot., De W., Thol., Bisp., efe.), 
or as & summons to the readers, himself included 
along with them, to strive after their subjective 
perfection (Chrys., Liin., etc. ).*—The latter view, 
however, is decidedly favored by the form of 
the sentence, connected as it is by 6:6, as an im- 
mediate deduction from the preceding; by the 
fact that reAséry¢ retains thus the sense which 
has been just previously assigned to it; and 
finally the declaration in ver. 4 ff.—The contents, 
however, of the participial clauses (not laying 
again the foundation, efc.) might warrant the 
supposition that the plurals (xaraBaAAduevat, etc.) 


* [Some, however, as Owen and Delitzsch, conceive it pos- 
sible to unite both meanings. To these also Alford partially 
attaches himself, considering “that on the one hand, 
Oepdrroy catafadAduevor can hardly be properly said of any 
but a teacher ; and on the other, ver. 4 ff., advvaroy ydp, efe., 
must necessarily have a general reference of warning to the 
readers.—The whole, then, is a ovyxaraBacts of the writer 
to his readers. He, with his work of teaching, comes down 
to thelr level of learning, and regards that teaching and 
learning as all one work going on together: himself and 
them as bound up fn one p Thus best may we ex- 
plain the expressions which oscillate between writer and 
readers.” §8o Alford. While holding clearly that the main 
tenor of the passage has reference to the = Pala a progress 
of the hearers, and that the general urbanity of the writer 
would be sufficient to account for the first person plur., and 
while also conceiving that caraBadAduevor OepéArou may re- 
fer not inaptly to tho readers, I yet concur with Alf. in 
finding a little coloring in this phrase drawn from his pusi- 
tion as teacher.—K.]. 80 


nion, equally good or 


have here mainly reference to the author, for 
which reason Del. and Riehm unite both ideas, 
regarding the plural of the principal verb as 
having unquestionably a common reference. The 
¢épecfac denotes a movement toward the goal un- 
der a rapid and impetuous guidance. The geni- 
tive rob ypiorov depends not upon apxic, but: 
upon Adyov, which latter word is more exactly, 
defined by ri¢ apxfe. 

Not laying again a foundation, etc. 
—Those portions of doctrine are here com- 
monly supposed to be referred to, witich seem to 
have constituted the catechetical instructions of. 
the early Church. Some old expositors even un- 
derstand the words ém? Jedy directly of Christ, in 
order to include the indispensable cardinal doc- 
trine of faith in Christ, and appeal in support, 
of their view to Rom. ix. 6; while. others main- 
tain that Christian faith, as such, is of course 
taken for granted, and needs, therefore, no spe- 
cial mention. There is even an American sect 
that regards precisely the six articles here 
named as the proper cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. With acorrect perception of the incon- 

uity of the whole passage as thus intei preted, 

brard proposes to go back to the original signi- 
fication of xarafdArev, to cast down, overthrow, 
which is also adopted by the Itala, and to take 
dd in a privative or reversing sense, as Gal. 
iv. 9; Acts xviii. 21, explaining the absence 
of the article before Oeuédor, partly from its 
frequent omission. in eur Epistle, partly from 
the fact that it is sufficiently explained by the 
accompanying Genitives. But this artificial re- 
sort to an unnatural interpretation is totally 
unnecessary. For here first, 1, the author is not 
speaking of specifically Christian doctrine, but 
of those which the Jews had in common with tho 
Christians (Beng., Thol., efc.), and in which the 
distinctive Christian features, might easily. be 
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lost sight of, if those purely elementary and 
fundamental principles of doctrine were held as 
if ultimate and final. In the second place, 2, the 
question is not of fundamental articles of Christian 
doctrine, but of such fundamental points as must 
be presupposed in the case of the readers. And 
finally, 8, the question is not exclusively of doc- 
trine, but primarily of repentance and conversion 
from dead works, and of that turning to the 
living God which corresponds to this act. This 
is the basis on which the readers are so to ad- 
vance that they shall not always be laying foun- 
dations anew; but on the foundation already 
laid be brought on their part to Christian per- 
fection as well in character and in action (Chrys., 
(Ec., efc.) as in intellectual ripeness and ma- 
turity. The works are called dead, not because, 
as sinful works, they produce death’ (Schlicht., 
Liin., Bisp., ete.), or defile like corpses (Michae- 
lis), but because, as works of a man who stands 
in no right relation to the living God, they can 
neither express nor give life. [Perhaps, consi- 
dering the character of the readers, these again 
may be the dead works of the Jewish law.—K. ]. 
Ver. 2. Of the doctrine of baptisms, etc.— 
Beng., Michael., Winer, De Wette make didayiec 
dependent on fazxriouody, und refer it to those 
‘‘teaching baptisms,”’ which, by the instructions 
that were connected with them, were distin- 
guished from the purely legal lustrations of the 
Jews. The mere order of the words does not 
decide the question; for, as Thol. has shown, 
there are not unfrequently found with the 
Greeks, for the sake, not merely of emphasis, 
but of euphony, precisely such inverted con- 
structions as that here assumed by the majority of 
‘commentators, who make not merely farricpiw 
and émdéicews zeipav, but also avacrdcews and 
.xpiuatog dependent on didaz7jc. And this is de- 
-cidedly required by the eonnection. Instruc- 
‘tions in regard to such rites and doctrines as 
-are elementary to the Christian, and, while they 
are found also in Judaism, have received from 
‘Christianity a specific import and character, and 
these must have been clear to Hebrews con- 
verted to Christianity, must not be always 
needed afresh by the readers (comp. ch. ix. 10). 
Thus also is explained the plural Barriopén; 
for Barriopuds is a sigur al ae veld term, which at 
-ch. ix. 10; Mark vii. 8, denotes the Jewish 
washing, and in Josrpu. Jud. Antt. xviii. 6, 2 
‘denotes the baptism of John, while the specifi- 
cally Christian baptism is in the New Testament 
always called Bamricoua. The interpreters who 
suppose the author to refer specially to this lat- 
ter baptism, explain the plural either of outward 
and inward baptism (Grot., Bald., Braun, Reuss 
or of the different acts of baptism (Calov), or o 
‘triple immersion (De W.), or of the threefold 
baptism, fluminis, flaminis, sanguinis (Thomas 
-Aquinas). Some (as Bald. and Brochm.) refer 
the laying on of hands especially to ordination ; 
the majority to the laying on of hands immedi- 
ately connected with baptism, which, after the 
third century, was, in connection with the 
-chrism, elevated to the independent act of con- 
firmation. But why should we not refer the 
‘term to setting apart or dedication in general? 
Alike the import and the rythmical structure of 
‘this period are opposed to the view mentioned as 


early as (Ec., that a comma is to be placed after 
Barriopov, didaxij¢ to be taken separately as 
codrdinate with Sarriopuody, and, like this word, 
dependent on deuétcov; and that these we are to 
understand by the words catechetical instruction, 
which in the earliest times was frequently im- 
parted only after baptism. And it is equally 
inadmissible, with Gennadius and Klee, to make 
even the Genitives peravoiag and iocreuc de- 
pendent on didayjc; or, with Calvin, to put in 
parenthesis the words farricpéiv—vyeporv. Fi- 
nally, there is no reason for referring, with Eat. 
Schlicht., and others, the dvdcraci¢ exclusively 
to i pious, the xpiva exclusively to the u- 


godly. 

Ver. 8. And this let us do, efc.—The de 
monstrative rovro is referred by Grot., Limb., 
Seml., Storr, ete. (retaining the reading srocjcoury 
as Indicative future) to GeuéAov xaraBas Adv, and 
they then take xai—also, as implying that the 
author will undertake this work of laying foun- 
dations £0 soon as God will allow him to come in 
person to the Hebrews. The majority, however, 
rightly refer it to gepduefa as the finite verb of 
the preceding sentence; yet with this difference, 
that according to some the author would seem to 
be expressing the purpose to proceed now, if 
permitted, to unfold the deeper meaning of the 
doctrine of righteousness (Adyov dixatocingc), whilé, 
according to others, who take the sotjovue 
communicatively (%. ¢., a8 embracing the author 
with his readers), he is exhorting them to ad- 
vance to tho desired Christian perfection. This 
latter view accords with the connection. The 
conditional clause (provided that—idvzep, etc.) 
points to the possibility of a falling away, which 
would absolutely exclude the progress referred 
to. It is not made a matter of direct statement, 
whether in fact such persons are found in the 
Church. But it lays upon each individual the 
duty of self-examination. This intimation is in 
keeping with the rebuking and warning tone of 
the section which is lost sight of by Abresch 
and De Wette. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The goal of Christian development is perfee- 
tion. For the attainment of this goal a striving 
is required, which rests upon reliable founda- 
tions, and is rightly directed by the word of 
sound doctrine, and by the supervision and discip- 
line of church fellowship. 

2. That which les at the basis is not the doc- 
trine of Divine things, but a personal entrance on 
the way of salvation by turning away from dead 
works (that is, works which contain in them- 
selves no life from God), and a turning in faith 
to the only true and hiving God of Revelation 
and Redemption. With this personal entrance 
on the path of salvation, commences not merely 
the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
Christ in the history of the Gospel (Mark i. 15;. 
Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; Acts xx. 21); but also the 
influence of the Word of God on the hearts of 
men. 

8. The living power and reality of such a com- 
mencement is incompatible with a simple stard- 
ing still amidst the very rudiments of Christian 
life and knowledge, and excludes the bare repe- 
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tition of those fundamental acts which inaugu- | neglect in the means of grace for the further- 


rate the commencement as such; but at once 
urges us to, and fits us for, the confirming and 
unfolding of the new relation to God, which that 
foundation has secured for us, Phil. iii. 14. . 

4. Repentance and faith must daily testify 
their existence in the life of the Christian, inas- 
much as he has not yet reached the goal of per- 
fection, but is tending toward it. They have, 
however, a different significance, according as 
they are fundamental acts preceding and condi- 
tioning regeneration, and according as they be- 
long to daily Christian Renewal. 

5. The very elementary doctrine of Christ has 
to do with sacramental rites and eschatological 
facts, and, consequently, even elementary in- 
struction in Christianity must be complete in the 
articles of doctrine, and leave no gap to be filled 
up in the capital points. But he who would re- 
strict himself to the rudiments, and allow him- 
self to deal only with them, not only deprives 
himself of deeper insight and of richer know- 
ledge, but also puts himself into antagonism with 
the legitimate and fully authorized demand of 
progressive Christian life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Life and doctrine have in Christianity o very 
noteworthy reciprocal influence.—On the foun- 
dation which has been laid we must, so far as 
God allows it, proceed onward to perfection.—He 
who has not thoroughly turned himself to God 
will hardly get on well even with the elementary 
doctrine of Christ.—Confidence in the patience 
and goodness of God must not render us negli- 
gent in striving after perfection.—There is a 


ance of the Christian life, which cannot be made 
good; but brings with it apostasy and Divine 
judgment. 

* STARKE:—It is a sad sign of a great decline 
in Christianity, that there are so few who lay a 
right foundation in their knowledge, and are zea- 
lous to make further progress therein.—Where 
God does not aid us with His grace we can ac- 
complish nothing rightly.—They are bad Chris- 
tians, or rather they are no Christians, who 
know not the ground of the Christian religion. 

RiEGEB :—The bold determination: We will 
go on to perfection! must still rejoice every one 
who has but a slight knowledge of what is en- 
trusted to us in the Gospel.—We may often now 
still experience that we have not the same power 
over one portion of the treasures of the know- 
ledge of God, as over another, and not the same 
power at one time as at another. 

Haun :—The realm of truth is very wide. 
We must not, therefore, stand still, but go on to 
perfection. 

Hevusner :—There is a distinction between 
Christian doctrines, not, however, in respect of 
importance, as essential and unessential—for no 
such doctrine have Jesus and the Apostles de- 
livered to us—but as elementary or properly 
JSoundation doctrines, and doctrines built upon 
them, and of still profounder character. There 
is thus a distinction of order, of connection, and 
of comprehensibleness. 

HeEpInaGeExr :—It is well for many to advance 
slowly in the knowledge of doctrine, that they 
may be allthe richer in sincere and simple- 
minded action. 


IIL 


For it is impossible to bring back to o state of grace those who, after experiencing the gracious | 
power of Christianity, have fallen back from it. 
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4 For it is impossible for [in respect to] those who were once enlightenea, and have 

5 tasted of the heavenly gift, and were [been] made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God [a precious word of God] and the powers of the 

6 world to come, if they shall fall away [and have fallen away, zapazecdvtas] to renew 
them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify [while crucifying] to themselves the 

7 Son of God afresh, and put [putting] himtoanopenshame. For the earth [land] which 
drinketh in the rain that.cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
[useful herbs for those] by [for the sake of] whom it is dressed [cultivated], receiveth 

8 [shareth petadapfdver] blessing from God ; but that which beareth [but when bear- 
ing] thorns and briers [thistles] [it] is rejected [reprobated, ddéxtuo¢] and is nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned. 


[Ver. 4.—rods drat derisGdvras, those who were once for all (not af one time, or formerly) Uuminated. 
Ver. 5—xaddy yevcanivovs Geov payua, lasted an or precious ullerance of God. 
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Vor.6.—xai wapamegovras, and fell aside or fell away ; wapd, nearly as ch. ii. l—wcAw avaxavicer, to renew back 
again, or over again, xdiuv, not pleonastic (as Grot.) but indicates a second renewing, which is not necessarily nor ordi- 


narily implied in avaxauwigey, but simply renewing. (Alf. and Moll.,)}—eis ner. tnto 
are renailing to the fying afresh 


—avacravpourtas, while they are cross, 


coming on and remaining on.—rixtrovea, and ts 


pr 
idiomatic and elegant. Observe the . 
Eng. Ver. by whom—peradapn Barve, shareth tn, partici 
it nore Radstbre, AapBaver). 
er. 8. 


rep: Bee Rom. i. 23; Heb. xii. 17, awedoncudcOy, was 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 4. For it is impossible, efc.—The yép 
refers neither to the conditional clause immedi- 
ately preceding [Abresch], nor to the clause yu?) 
rddiv deutdrov xatasaddduevo, ver. 1 (De Wette 
aftcr the earlier interpp.), nor to both together 
(Schlicht.); but to the leading exhortation of 
ver. 8, rovro rotyowuev, which looks back to the 
exhortation vets 1) to strive after perfection. 
To weaken down the adivarov into perdiffcile 
(Jerome, Erasm., Zwingle, eéc.) under the plea 
of a rhetorical exaggeration, is purely arbitrary. 
Neither are we to supply zap’ av3pdroe accord- 
ing to Matth. xix. 26 (Ambrose, Limb., Beng., 
Heubn., efc.). The object of the author is pre- 
cisely this: to set before the eyes of the readers 
. the whole magnitude of the danger, and the fear- 
ful import and gravity of the crisis to which they 
have come. 

Once enlightened.—The patristic inter- 
preters aimed chiefly to oppose the Monta- 
nists and Novatians, who sought by this passage 
to justify their refusal to readmit to the Church 
those who had backslidden. These patristic ex- 
positors, and after them Thom. Aquinas, Este, 
Corn. a Lapide, Michael., Ernesti, efe., take 
gurifecy in the sense in which it is employed by 
Justin Marrye (Apol. i. 62, 65), viz., of baptism. 
They sought, then, to show that the author is 
not speaking here of regeneration in the nar- 
rower sense, but of reception into the Christian 
community by means of baptism; and that thus 
only the repetition of baptism upon the re- 
admission of those who had deeply fallen, is 
declared inadmissible. But the context, and 
the use of the word, (ch. x. 82), show that the 
word here denotes spiritual enlightenment ef- 
fected through the preaching of the Gospel 
ee. John i. 9; Eph. iii. 9; Ps. xxxvi. 10). 

he awa stands in contrast with wdc, ver. 6. 
Men pass the turning point from darkness to 
light (Eph. v.14) only once; the change can 
never occur again (Del.). 

Have tasted the heavenly gift.—-By this 
heavenly gift many interpreters, with Primas., 
understand the Lord's Supper; others, with 
Chrys., justifying grace, or forgivencss of sin; 
some, with Grotius, the peace of mind, which 
it engenders; many, with Calmet, the Holy Spi- 
rit, or with Seb. Schmidt, and Bengel, the 
person of Jesus Christ. Abresch and Bleek un- 
derstand the above-mentioned illumination or 
the heavenly light which produces this illumina- 
tion; Morus and others, the Christian religion 
or the Gospel: Tholuck, however, and the more 
recent interpreters, declare themselves, with 


attributively.—rpiBddovs rendered Matt. vil. 16: Gen. ili. 18 
robated. ’ 


with Eng. Ver. Moll, efc., 
: such the force of the avd and the present 


tt pregnant Gen. with verb of motion 


not as 


Rec. Ver. receireth, misses the special force of the word (as if 
—éxépovoa 84, but while bringing forth, joined to its noun 4 predicatively, while sictovea with } is united to it 


thistles. So Moll: Disteln.—adcacpos pn a term of 
discarded.—K}. a si 


good reason against every special interpretation, 
pointing to 2 Cor. x. 15, where salvation in 
Christ is called ‘‘the unspeakable gitt” of grace, 
and laying stress, partly on the close connection 
of this clause with the preceding, made by the 
particle re, and partly on the emphatic pcsition 
of yevoapévore at the beginning of the clause. 

The connection and object of the passage re- 
quire that we take this latter word according to 
rabbinical usage, just as at ch. ii. 9, in the sense 
of practical experience, by actual personal sap- 
propriation and enjoyment. The construction 
with the Gen. (instead of the Accus. as at ver. 5) 
does not warrant the interpretation made in the 
interests of Calvinism, of a mere tasting with 
the tip of the tongue. The former construction 
is Greek—the Jatter Hellenistic. Perhaps it 
may also be said that the choice of the former 
construction was dictated by the idea of an cn- 
»Joyment out of the fulness of those heavenly 
riches of grace which were designed for, and 
proffered to, the collective body, while the seccnd 
construction points to the idea ‘‘that the good 
word of God has been, as it were, the daily 
bread of the persons whom the language de- 
scribes” (Del.). 

Ver. 6. The precious word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come.— Many 
interpreters regard, with Chrys. and Primas., 
the first expreasion merely as a description of 
the Gospel generally; Calvin and Braun regard 
it at least as placed in contrast with the judicial 
rigor of the Mosaic law. The majority, how- 
ever, referring to Josh. xxi. 43; Zech. i. 13, and 
similar passages find in it a special reference to 
the divine promises of a bjessed future, and to 
peaceful rest in the Land of Promise. The world 
to come (aiey péAAwy) stands in the same sense as 
ch. ii. 5, wéAAovea otxovpéryn, and the ‘‘powers” 
(duvduecc) of that world are those mentioned chap. 
ii. 4. And thus too narrow is the reference, on 
the one hand, to the foretaste of future glory 
(Primas., Bohme, efc.), and, on the other, to the 
miraculous acts of the Apostles that have been 
witnessed by believers, or experienced in their 
own persons (Wittich, Braun, efe.). 

Ver. 6. And have fallen away.— Tho 
author has not in mind particular gross or con- 
scious sins, as Luther erroneously supposed, and 
hence took offence at the passage. He has 
rather in view apostasy from the recognized and 
experienced truth of salvation, as a sin closely 
allied to the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
Aor. particip. points to the fact that this break- 
ing off from all fellowship with Christ is a single 
and once for all accomplished act; while the 
following Present Participles express the condi- 
tion which follows upon this falling away, cha- 
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racterizing its state alike of utter hopelessness 
and self-condemnation. [As to the question 
of the moral condition of the persons here 
describsd, I shall add but little. The ques- 
tion had probably hardly presented itself at 
this time as a distinct point of Christian doc- 
irine, whether a regenerated person could fall 
away. One thing was certain, viz., that the 
Christian profession and the actual Christian 
character of the members of the church did not 
take them out of the category of free moral agents, 
who stood personally responsible for their perse- 
verance and steadfastness in their Christian 
profession, and who were, therefore, to be ap- 
pealed to by every consideration which could 
address itself to persons who, under God, held 
their destiny in their own keeping. It was also 
equally certain that their salvation depended on 
their perseverance; that he, and he only, who 
held out to the end, would be saved, and this was 
equally true whether we adopt the supposition 
that they actually could apostatize from a state 
of grace, or whether their apostasy only proved 
that they had never been in a regenerated state. 
In either case the mode of spiritual treatment 
was the same. None could look behind the cur- 
tain into the volume of the divine decrees; and 
the only practical test of the reality of one’s 
Christianity, and the only assuranco of his sal- 
vation, was his holding on to the end. As a doc- 
trinal question, therefore, it was totally unne- 
cessary that it should be raised and decided. 
Meantime another thing was equally certain, 
because lying in the very nature of the case. 
If a person who had partaken of the grace of 
Christ, and been born again by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and sanctified by the blood of Jesus, 
did fall away, and turn his back completely on 
all these gracious agencies, and these highest and 
Anal means of salvation, his case was hopeless. 
There was no more sacrifice for sin. He had 
exhausted all the provisions of Divine love and 
compassion, and henceforth nothing remained 
to him but a fearful looking for of inevitable 
judgment. If, then, this and like passages in 
Hebrews do teach the possibility of falling from 
grace, they teach, in like manner, the impossibi- 
lity of restoration to it. The saint who has once 
apostatized, has apostatized forever. Meantime, 
the case is only put hypothetically. There is 
not, 80 far as I am aware, a distinct declaration 
that such a falling away does actually occur; 
but only a declaration, if it should occur, what 
in the nature of the case must be the inevitable 
consequenee. And I cannot forbear adding, that 
in my judgment, the tenor of many passages of 
the New Testament is decidedly against the ac- 
tual possibility of such apostasy, and that the ad- 


mission of the doctrine would revolutionize the 


whole orthodox conception of the New Testament 
system of salvation.—kX. ]. 

To renew them again unto repentance. 
—The position of xdé4w forbids our connecting 
it with raparecévrac (Heinr. efc.); nor need we 
with Grot. regard it as pleonastic inits connection 
with dvaxarviferv. For avé in composition does 
not necessarily denote a return into a previous 
state, but may regard the action as commencing 
(with the kindred meaning of springing up). Thus 
dévaxawlfecyv, avaxacvovy, particularly may denote 
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the inauguration of a new state of things, and, 
referring to man’s transfer from his old state, 
imply his being brought up back into a higher 
life, Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10. Re- 
pentance (uetdévoia) appears here not as the means 
(Chrys., Corn. a Lapide, efc.), but as the result 
and state of renewal. '‘Avaxaivifecy is properly 
to be renewing, to endeavor to renew. Some, there- 
fore, (as Ambrose, Beng., Heubner, efc.), would 
‘find in the active voice ground for restricting the 
statement to the efforts of men, for the conversion 
of others, leaving their renewal still among the 
things which are possible with Gad (Matt. xix. 26). 
But the fact that alike here vv. 7, 8, and sub- 
sequently ch. x. 26 ff. special emphasis is laid 
on the judicial and retributive judgment of God, 
forbids such a limitation. Thus, undoubtedly, 
the active formis neither to be confounded 
with the Pass. (Vulg., Calv., efe.), nor to be 
taken reflexively=(o renew oneself (Orig., Erasm., 
Lapide, ec). But the active is explained from 
a reference to the employment in the church of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

While crucifying for themselves the 
Son of God afresh.—With the Greeks ava- 
cravpovy means only to nail to the cross ; but even 
the Greek expositors find here expressed in avd, 
the natural and appropriate idea of repetition. 
The éavroi¢ is by many expositors crroneously 
rendered (with (Ec. and Calv.), so far as tn them 
kes ; and by Heinrichs each for himself. Schultz 
takes it as Dat. of the instrument—=by themselves. 
More natural would be the Dat. loc. (Beng., Ab- 
resch, Thol.), according to which the apogtates 
place themselves on the same platform and level 
with the unbelieving- Jews; but better than 
either, it may be taken as the Dat. commodi ; not, 
however, in the sense of Klee, and Stengel, wiz., 
for their own satisfaction and for the gratifica- 
tion of their hardened heart, but rather as the 
Dat. incommodi, viz., for their own destruction, 
(Vatabl., Bl, Liin., Del). [With Alf. I regard 
this last meaning of ‘‘in perniciem” as too 
strong, and as carrying that which lies in the 
nature and necessities of the case, into the gram- 
matical relation of the word. It is I think sim- 
ply the Dat. commodi—expressing that which is 
done for, with reference to themselves, and the ques- 
tion of the consequences, whether destruction or 
otherwise, is not to be found in the relation it- 
self. Wordsworth explains artificially crucify- 
ing ‘‘not to him, for he is impassable; but to 
themselves and to their own perdition.”—K]. 

Ver. 7.—For the sake of whom.—Av? otc 
is erroneously referred by the Vulg., Erasm., 
Luth., Calv., efe., to those who cultivate the land 
{so our Eng. Ver.]. It in fact refers to the pos- 
sessors, to whose benefjt the cultivating is to in- 
ure. We have rendered rév én’ avric tpyduevov 
by the perfect, has come upon tt; because éri 
with the Gen. used with verbs of motion, includes 
also the subsequent remaining in that state.-— 
(Win. Gr. 6 Ed. p. 886). 

Ver. 8.—Whose end is for burning.— The 
relation of the words 7¢ Td rédog ei¢ xavow to the 
immediately preceding xardpas, curse, [viz., the 
end of which curse] is that which most imme- 
diately forces itself upon the reader, Camerar., 
Abr., Heinr., Bl.), yet the majority of expositors, 
since Chrys. have referred the phrase back to 
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the main subject of the clause, making it de- 
clare not the end of the curse, but the end of the 
land (yijc)—a construction which is certainly pos- 
sible. At all events the allusion is undoubtedly 
to a consuming with brimstone and salt (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Is. xxxiv. 9) by which the land is con- 
demned to utter sterility and uselessness. Some, 
in advocacy of the azoxardoracs, have endea- 
vored to draw from it the opposite doctrine, and 
find in the passage such a burning up of weeds 
and noxious vegetation as should cleanse the 
ground and restore its fertility (so Schlicht. ere.) ; 
but no explanation could be more totally alien 
from the context. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


We may imagine a man’s reaching a state of 
abandonment and moral corruption from which 
no deliverance is possible, and which draws after 
itself inevitably eternal damnation. All endea- 
vors to banish this thought from our passage do 
violence to the words, and spring from theore- 
tical prejudices against the truth which is here 
advanced, and which also receives ch. x. 26 ff. a 
more full elucidation. It is not, however, said 
that this condition has in the case of any one 
already taken place. The reader is only warned, 
but this in the most startling manner, against 
sinking into this state as one that threatens him. 

2. This condition does not precede regenera- 
tion, but necessarily presupposes it; yet not 
in the broader sense in which regeneration de- 
noteg the forgiveness of sins and a transfer into 
the condition of the children of God, but in the 
narrower sense which atthe same time includes 
subsequentem renovationem (Form. Concord. III. 
19; Jonn GerwarD, Loc. Theol., tom. VIII). © 

8. The possibility of such an inexcusable and 
consciously guilty falling off from Christ, and 
which involves a complete falling away from the 
gracious state, is presupposed by the Lord Jesus 
Himself, not indeed Luke xxii. 81 ff., yet cer- 
tainly John xv. 1 ff. and the sin of denial men- 
tioned Math. x. 88; Luke xii. 9, threatened with 
the most fearful consequences, presumes a like 
condition in one who had 
discipleship. Moreover, John recognizes a sin 
unto death (duapria mpd¢ Sdvarov) 1 John v. 16, 
which even admits no further intercession. 
There is thus no contradiction in our epistle 
to the elsewhere recognized doctrine of the 
Gospel, and the Calvinistic theory of the identity 
of the renatus and the electus appears in this re- 
spect also as unscriptural. Compare besides on 
this point Rom. xi. 21; 1 Cor. x. 1-18; Gal. v. 
4; 1 Tim. i. 19, iv. 1, vi. 10,21; 2 Pet. ii. 20; 
Rev. iii. 16. 

4. The entire identification of the apostasy 
here named with the sin ayainst the Holy Ghost 
(in regard to which compare the treatises of 
MAGN Fr. Roos, 1771, and of Pusu. Scuarr, 
1841; Mixier’s Doctrine of Sin, 4 ed., 1860; 
and ALex. Von (Ertincer, de pecato tn Spir. S. 

cum eschatologia Christiana contineatur ratione, 
1856), becomes questionable from the fact that 
the latter may be committed even by those who 
from the very commencement have hardened 
themselves against tle influences of the Holy 


Spirit, and have thus passéd on to obduracy and 


1 


reviously professed. 


blasphemy, Matt. xii. 81ff.; Mark iii. 28f,; 
Luke xii. 10. The majority of interpreters, 
therefore, since Bleek regard the sin against the 
Holy Ghost as the broader and more comprehensice. 
Comp. Rizum, II., 764 ff., 819 ff. 

5. Neither does this statement of our author 
stand in contradiction with the doctrine of the 
power of Divine grace, or of the full authority of 
the Church to forgive all sins. For the grace of God 
operates neither magically nor violently, and the 
forgiveness of sins has for its condition repent- 
ance and faith. But the very characteristic of 
this sin of apostasy consists in the fact of re- 
jecting the means of grace, which had been pre- 
viously employed and experienced as fraught 
with saving power, and thisin a radical hostility 
to their truth and saving efficacy ; and thus ren- 
dering all their influence objectively impossible. 
There is a continued re-crucifying of the Son of 
God, by which He becomes exposed anew to the 
derision of the world. 

6. The designation of this sin as ocpostasy is 
as far from excluding the fact of its gradwal de- 
velopment in a soul, as the description of it as 
sinning wilfully, (éxovsiug ayaptrdrer, eh. x. 26) 
is from denying the fact of the decepitve working 
of sin, ch. iii. 18. ‘It is the fruit of an entire 
series of individual, wilful, and unrepented sins ; 
the final result of a whole series of misdeeds, 
and of violent repressions of the impulses of 
the Holy Spirit,” (Riehm). All the more ne- 
cessary then are the warnings and exhortations 
of our epistle for those who have not set de- 
stroyed within themselves a susceptibility to the 
influences of the Spirit of God, and who have 
not as yet made themselves incapable of faith or 
of repentance. 

7. But in the destruction in man of the suscep- 
tibility of moral and religious renovation, there 
is accomplished not merely a law of psychological 
development, but at the same time a Drvine, punt- 
live judgment which bas its ground im a condcma- 
ing sentence of God. This sentence proves itself 
ultimately valid and decisive, not indeed in ac- 
cordance with any eternal decree, but judicially, 
after God has proved the apostates to be utterly 
reprobate. But the entire carrying through of 
this judgment is still in the future. By this 
let none be deceived. ‘‘Yet we must guard our- 
selves alike against making the apostolic warn- 
ing a source of torture and despair, and avillow 
of fleshly security” (Del.). Comp. Srexer, Theed. 
Reflections, IV. 684; Latest Theol. Reflections, Il. 
398; PaLmMER, Pastoral Theology (1860); 2d ed., 
1868; VaLexti, Pastoral Healing, 2 parts, 1882, 
“On Spiritual Conflicts.” 

8. ‘‘He who through moral unfaithfulnees has 
fallen into the illusion that he has been deceived 
by objective truth, can no longer prove indifferent 
toward this, since he is unable entirely to deny 
it. It has, as truth, maintained itself in his 
inner being; there remains, therefore, within 
him, a sting of conscience, which urges him to 
self-justification, and with this to inward and 
outward struggles, whether in argument or in 
wanton railing against that truth which will no 
longer leave the sinner, whom it once elaimed as 
its possession. If now we take into consideration 
that ever growing, ever deepening power of evil, 
which is expressed in the saying: ‘‘In the first 
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step ye are free; at the second, ye are slaves,” 
then assuredly we can recognize as possible, 
within the sphere of such a conscious though un- 
confessed self-deception, a degree of obduracy in 
which conversion is impossible’’ (THoLUcK). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The lapse from a state of grace: a. in its ori- 
gin; 6. in its characteristics; c. in its conse- 
quences.—He who has fallen from grace is worse 
than he who has never attained to it.—That 
which was written for our warning, and that 
which takes place for our example, whether in 
nature or in history, we should never allow to 
minister to our perverseness.—The susceptibility 
to the repeated influences of grace.—The way to 
Heaven is much easier and pleasanter than the 
way to Hell; those who walk in it have already, 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of salvation, a 
foretaste of heavenly powers and delights. 

Srarke :—The impossibility of the conversion 
of a fallen sinner, consists not in a deficiency of 
the grace of God, or of the merit of Christ, or of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; but in the con- 
duct and character of the sinner who wilfully 
rejects Christ, and the economy of salvation.— 
The happy, gracious state of believers, is a glo- 
rious token of the Divine origin, truth, and 
excellency of the Christian religion.—All back- 
slidings are not equally dangerous, but none is 
without danger.—The grace of God visits all 
men, but with a great difference in spiritual pro- 
ductiveness, according to the quality and moral 
condition of the heart.—We need even after con- 
veraion, perpetual accessions of the grace of God, 
and repeated anointings of the Divine Spirit; 
after these must we yearn, and eagerly receive 
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them, like a well prepared field.—For us also it 
may doubtless be said: ‘The plough or the 
curse.” 

RrgGEz :—He who labors in accordance with 
the Divine appointment, receives what he must 
ascribe not to his labor, but manifestly to the 
blessing of God.—Hidden and secret as may be 
the workings of grace, we could always track 
them out, if we would give to them the same 
heed that we apply to our domestic and worldly 
affairs. 

Hevusner:—The condition of men is all the 
more dangerous, their reformation all the more 
difficult, by how much the farther they have 
previously been, by how much the higher they 
have arisen.—The gifts of grace already obtained, 
impose a solemn obligation; and he who has 
already received the Spirit, has a heavy respon- 
sibility. —The falling away of advanced Chris- 
tians is an insult offered to Christianity and to 
Christ Himself; is a declaration that Christ was 
justly crucified—The heart that receives in 
vain the labor employed upon it, and bears no 
fruit, is rejected of God.—Moral desolation and 
reprobation are the heaviest punishments and 
judgments of God. 

Sreixn: —Sinners are frequently visited by 
Divine grace. If they produce the righteous 
fruits of repentance, then they may expect ancw 
proofs of the Divine favor; while in the opposite 
case, they may expect no long forbearance, and 
least of all, when they apostatize, may they look 
for any new exercise of compassion. 

Fricke :—A fearful sin, and o frightful judg- 
ment. 

HEpDInGER :—The devil in his heart, death in 
his bosom, hell beneath his feet, and a curse on 
his posterity. 


IV. 


But the readers are still in a condition which, by the grace of God, renders possible the attainment 
of the goal, for which they are earnestly to strive. 


CuaptTer VI. 9-12. 


9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany sal- 
10 vation, though we thus speak. For God 7s not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labor of [om. labor of]' love, which ye have [om. have] shewed toward his name, in 
that ye have [om. have] ministered to the saints, and do minister [are ministering]. 

11 And [Bat] we desire that every one of you do shew the same diligence to [in respect 
12 to] the full assurance of hope unto the end: That ye be [become—prove yourselves] 
not slothful, but followers [imitators] of them, who through faith and patience [long- 


suffering] inherit the promises. 


1 Ver. 10.—The words rov xérov before ris ayaxns, ior tad Boeza, Mill, Bengel, and others, as spurious, have, since 


Griesbach, been properly cancelled as a gloss from 1 Thess. i. 
- the things which are better, and are connected with salvation. The article not repeated. 


{ Ver. 9.—ra xpeiogova nai ¢ 
—ei xai, if also, or « 


Ver. 11.—émcOvpovmer 84, But (better than and here as adversative) we desire.—riy abriy croves 


v, the same seal, 


wpds, with reference to, in respect to, Eng. ver. inadequately simply to, and mars the sense by putting a comma after dilt- 
Gore: ‘ eee 3 
Ver. 12,—iva ph ydvyobe, that ye may not become, or prove yourselves—pipnrai, imitators.—paxpoOvpia, long-suffering 


~—K.}. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 9. But we are persuaded better 
things, efc.—The epithet ayaryroi (beloved), so 
frequent with Paul, is found in our epistle only 
in this place, where the author, by the verb 
mereioueda, emphatically expresses his conviction 
that the terrible results which he has depicted 
will not be realized in the case of his readers. 
Ta xpeiocova is referred by some toa better destiny, 
by others to a belter condition. The former, then, 
regard éydéueva owrnpiac chiefly as a periphrasis 
for owrnpia itself; while the latter refer this ex- 
pression to that which fends to salvation. More 
exactly éydéuevdv trvog denotes that which stands 
connected with an object (whether outwardly or 
inwardly, locally or temporally), and belongs to 
it. The words are thus to be taken in a com- 
prehensive sense, and stand parallel to the xaz7a- 
rac éyyte. 

Ver. 10. Por God is not unrighteous, 
etc.—This verse contains the ground on which 
the author bases his persuasion. That ground 
is not properly the judicial and retributive justice 
of God, nor the anticipation of the reward which 
God, according to the Romish doctrine de merito 
condigno, might bestow on such good works as 
man is enabled to perform by the aid of Divine 
grace. It is rather that consistency and uni- 
formity in God’s dealings, inseparable from His 
fidelity (1 John, i. 9), which would render it 
seemingly impossible for Him to withdraw His 
gracious assistance from those who in their life, 
walk, and conduct display the truth and power 
of their faith, and the genuineness and depth of 
their conversion. Td épyov denotes the moral 
conduct as a whole (1 Thess. i. 8, Gal. vi. 4), in 
distinction from ra épye, which denotes its 
manifold attestations (comp. Rom. ii. 6 with ii. 
16). Eig rd dvoua Chrysostom regards as indi- 
cating purpose = for the glorifying of His 
name, so that it might also be taken = did 1d 
évoyua, for the sake of the name of God. The ma- 
jority, however, with Theophyl., take it as the 
object of r7¢ aydrne = love toward His name. 
The Aor. Inf. ér:AabéoGac expresses neither past 
time (Seb. Schmidt) nor future (Bisp.); but the 
mere action of the verb, without reference to the 
relation of time [thus not to have forgotten, nor 
to be going . Sorget, but simply to forget}. (Kiihn., 
II. » 2). 

o the Se ee ( Tiib. Theol. Jahrb., 
1854, Heft. 8, p. 878) maintains, after Credner, 
that the expression roi¢ dyiotc indicates that the 
‘‘Hebrews,” to whom our epistle is directed, 
must be regarded as a non-Palestinian church 
which had rendered succor to the Christians of 
Palestine. But the words rav éy ‘Iepovoacdgu, 
which the apostle deemed it necessary to add, 
Rom. xv. 26, to rdv dyiwy, refutes his hypothesis, 
based on the opinion that the Christians of Pa- 
lestine, and particularly those of Jerusalem, 
were regarded as dytot xar’ éfoxfv (saints par ex- 
cellence), and passages like Rom. xvi. 2, 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, 2, in connection with the salutations in 
the epistles of Paul, show the groundlessness of 
the assumption that none other than the original 


fact that this manifestation of love may very 
well have taken place within the limits of the 
readers’ own country, ch. x. 84, xiii. 24; Acts 
iv. 82, xi. 29. 

Ver. 11. The same zeal.—The author does 
not mean to say that all the members of the 
Church have a like loving zeal, nor that they 
must still not fail to evince the same loving zeal 
which they have hitherto manifested (Chryz., 
Grot., etc.), but rather that the like zeal which 
they have manifested in respect to love they 
must in future evince in regard to the r77pogapia 
of Christian hope (so the majority since Beng.). 
The want of a “full assurance of faith’’ or of 
an assured conviction of the truth of the epeci- 
fically Christian hope, is precisely the reason 
of the doubtful and unstable condition of the 
readers, who stand in peril of a defection from 
Christianity. ; 

Ver. 12. That ye do not prove sluggish, 
ete.—Here the author is speaking of growth in 
Christian hope, in a believing ond assured hope; 
at ch. v. 11, on the contrary, he epeaks of a like 
growth in the understanding of Christian truth. 
There is thus no contradiction in his using bere 
yérnobe, may (not) become, and there 3 fy,avare, Aare 
become; and we need not, with Heinrichs, instead 
of rwipoi conjecture according to ch. xii. 8 1a. 
{I doubt much if the author’s consistency re- 
quires precisely such a defence, eubstantially 
that of Liin., viz., that in tbe former case the 
author speaks of ‘‘sluggishness of Christian 
hearing, here of Christian practice.” It is 
scarcely possible that the hearers had fallen so 
low in spiritual understanding and brought 
themselves to the verge of apostasy without hav- 
ing become already liable to the charge of slug- 
gishness in Christian practice. But in address 
ing a Christian body the author is not necessarily 
confined to a stereotyped style of expression. 
He may at one time charge them with actual 
backsliding, and at another, in a strain of tender 
exhortation, guard them against the danger of 
it, especially as what was true of some might 
not be true of all, and even of some only in a 
degree.—K.]. The inheriting the promises 
(xAnpovopeiv tac Exay)ediac) is designated as 8 
consequence of faith (ior) and long-suffering 
(uaxpoGvpia). It can thus not refer to receiving 
the words of promise (Bl.), but to the obtaining 
of its substance. The Pres. Part. roy «/rporop- 
obyrav who are inheriting, implics a continuous 
and abiding act, so that the reference caa 
scarcely be exclusively to the Patriarchs (BL, 
De W., Thol., Bisp., etc.). It is not until the fol- 
lowing verse that the sentiment, here stated in 
general terms, is illustrated for the readers by 
the concrete example of Abraham. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The personal conviction that the members of 
the Church have their desires still fixed on 
things which lie within the sphere of salvation. 
and have in them their supreme interest, does 
not release the teacher from the duty of empha- 
tically warning against unfaithfulness and apos- 
tasy ; from laying open truthfully its causes and 


Church could have been designated simply as | consequences, and so depicting the magnitude 


of aytot. 


Moreover, Del. calls attention to the | and imminence of the danger as to penetrate and 


CHAP. VI. 9-12. 


affect the conscience. But, on the other hand, 
also, even in the case of those who hold a ques- 
tionable position in the Church, he is not to for- 
get that God himself has pleasure in remember- 
ing that which deserves recognition, and will 
call it forth and render it productive of blessing. 
Such means of influence are least of all to be 
overlooked in the case uf those who are in con- 
ditions of assault and peril; and the manifesta- 
tion of personal sympathy along with an affec- 
tionate recognition of the attestations and works 
of Christian feeling and conduct which they 
have displayed are entirely in place after they 
have been previously rebuked from the Word of 
God, and been convinced of their wrong. 

2. There is found not unfrequently a zealous 
and enduring manifestation of love not merely in 
general toward those who are in need, but in 
particular toward their oppressed and afflicted 
companions in faith, shown by those Christians 
who are partly insecure and weak in their re- 
cognition of Christian truth; partly wavering 
and feeble in the assurance of their Christian 
hope; partly neglectful and indolent in their 
striving specifically after a full assurance of 
faith. We are in this matter to insist that the 
one be done without the neglect of the other; 
and we are carefully to avail ourselves of the 
encouragement which lies in the fact that living 
service toward the members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is regarded by God as a lestifying 
of their love toward His own nature, Matth. xxv. 
81 ff. 

8. From the holy nature of God there follows 
such a system of divine action as to insuro that 
no attestation of love to Him shall remain unre- 
warded, but rather shall bring a blessing in return 
in our spiritual advancement. Under this state 
of the case, we may regard such a blessing also 
under the point of view of righteousness and of 
reward, as in fact the Scripture speaks even of a 
recompensing ef the good. But we are not war- 
ranted in demanding this recompense on the basis 
of our claim toa reward for services rendered, nor 
in basing on it any alleged title to salvation; for 
every performance on the part of man of that 
which is acceptable to God, and which He has 
commanded, is only rendering the service which 
is due (Luke xvii. 10). Branu. Weiss, in his 
stirring Treatise on Christ's Doctrine of Reward 
Deutsche Zeitsch. fiir christl. Wiss. und christl. Le- 

1853, Wr. 40-42), very significantly styles the 
relation of reward between God and man ‘an 
economical one, a matter of economy or arrange- 
ment, instituted by God for the realizing of His 
plan of salvation.” 

4. The moral condition of the world and the 
state of the Christian Church may greatly con- 
tribute to the apparent impossibility of reaching 
the goal of perfection and of attaining the pro- 
mised inheritance, or may at least render their 
attainment so difficult that many Christians be- 
come sluggish and grow cold in that zeal and 
fervor of faith which has approved itself in their 
previous walk, and which is still evinced in other 
spheres of action. In this case the example of 
those who by faith and enduring patience have 
reached the goal may prove greatly stimulating. 

6. But it belongs essentially to the influence 
of examples that they be not merely held up to 
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view, contemplated, and admired, but that they 
be imitated; and in this lies the difficulty and 
consequent rareness of genuine disciples’ life. 
For faith has to do with the invisible, heavenly, 
and future, which it is to apprehend and hold fast 
as the most absolutely certain and reliable of all 
things; and long-suffering patience, ‘‘ without 
falling into despondency and despair, must await 
with cheerfulness and with equable, abiding 
courage, the yet lingering salvation.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Love must not cease to warn, to serve, and to 
hope.—We are not the first on the way to per- 
fection ; let us look well to it that we do not re- 
main behind among the last.—Where there are 
still points of character that link us to salvation, 
God has long since had them in mind, and would 
fain make use of them.—Love seeks no reward; 
yet it finds it.—Services rendered to our com- 
panions in the faith are a work of faith with 
which God is well pleased, and a labor of love 
which God will reward.—The love that labors 
and sacrifices for the good of our neighbor is 
also a service rendered to God, but this only in 
connection with love to the name of God and 
with the faith of the saints.—How the striving 
after the anticipated inheritance of the promise 
is hindered in the world, but in the Church of 
God is at once demanded and promoted. 

StagKeE: We must hope good of every one, 
and not easily despair of the salvation of 
any; for God is wont to go forth even “about 
the eleventh hour.”—Rebuke thy neighbor, if 
there is great need, at the right time and in the 
right place, with compassion, without too severe 
words, and without the spirit of detraction. 
Perchance thou gainest him.—A believing Chris- 
tian may be indeed certain of his own felicity, 
but still not without a holy solicitude for his 
perseverance and steadfasiness in what is good.— 
God rewards the good works which He demands 
of us from grace.—It is not merely in heaven 
that the saints are to be sought and found: they 
are to prove themselves saints on earth.—QOur 
strengthening and support come indeed from the 
Lord; but we must industriously employ tho 
means which strengthen and keep us unto eter- 
nal life.—Nothing so much favors backsliding 
as negligence and sloth.—Faith and Christian 
patience belong together; the former produces 
the latter, and the latter is a genuine test of 
faith.— Blessed is he who fails not of the eternal 
inheritance: he may have much, little, or nothing 
of temporal things: to have God is to have all. 

Rieger: Though we may have good hope in re- 
gard tothe majority, we should still give zealous 
attention to individuals, Acts xx. 81.—One may 
frequently be more ready to suffer for a good 
cause, and to perish with it, than to persevere in 
the hope of a victorious issue. Hence exhorta- 
tion to equal diligence in hope is very needful; 
for unless hope were renewed the sparks of love 
would be entirely extinguished.—To mark tho 
footsteps of those that have preceded us is on 
the race-course of faith a great advantage.—Faith 
first apprehends and seizes the promise ; patience 
and long-suffering await it to the end. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THe HEBREWS. 


Heuser: The picture of the wretchedness 
and ruin of apostates tends strongly to arouse 
the faithful and to guard them against security 
and remissness.—The thought of Divine aid 


should spur on and arouse us also to diligence, 
zeal, and perseverance.—So far from faith tend- 
ing to check activity, it rather preserves us 
against sloth and gives us power for action. 


V. 


The example of Abraham shows that perseverance in faith leads to the attainment of the promised 
blessing, which is pledged by the oath of God. 


Cuaprer VI. 18-16. 


13 


For when God made promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, 


14 he sware by himself, saying, Surely' blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I 
15 will multiply thee. And so, after he had patiently endured [patiently enduring], he 


obtained the promise. 


1 Ver. 14.—Instoad of } jv we should read, with Cod. Sin., A. B. D. E , 17, 23, et wv. This is the customary form with 
the LXX., springing from the blending of the classical 4 »#v with the Hellenistic eu», which C. and J, read here, and 


which imitates the Hebrew X 


ON, 


(Ver. 13.— EnayyetAdperos Moll renders “after making 


promise,” thus making the promise precede the oath in 


the promise being given at various times, as Wen. xil. 7, xvii. 5, xviii. 18, while it is not until Gen. xxii. 16-18 that the 


oath is given. 80, previously, De Wette and Linemann. 


make the nba eke express an act contemporaneous with the epoger, viz., God, when He 


to Gen. xxii. o Eng. ver. 


I think, correct. 


Delitzsch and Alford, however, more correctly, I think, 
promised, swore, and refer both 


Ver. 15.—Kai ovrws, and thus, i.e. under thesefconditions,—paxpodvuioas éwéruxer, by patiently enduring he obtained 


he patiently endured and obtained : not having patiently endured, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. For to Abraham — '‘£zemplum 
Abrahsx adducitur, non quia unicum sit, sed quia 
pre alits illustre.”’ (CAaLv.). 

God in making promise, etc. — Liinem. 
rightly follows De Wette in taking érayyetAdevoc, 
as in time preceding the Guocev, and refers it to the 
promises which had been already given to 
Abraham, Gen. xii. 7; xvii. 5; xviii. 18, which 
finally, at Gen. xxii. 16-18, were not merely re- 
peated and confirmed by an oath, but at the 
same time had an inciptent fulfilment. Del. refers 
the language only to the last named passage, in 
which, after the offering of Isaac, promise and 
oath are united. The Aor. Part. would then 
express an act contemporaneous with the finite 
verb. [God promising swore=he promised and 
swore.| But Abraham had previously nothing 
upon which he could rely but the promise. This 
was now, after he had long waited for the pro- 
mised Son, and had then consented to the sacri- 
fice of Him, been not merely renewed to him, 
but by the Divine oath attested as thoroughly 
to be relied on; yet at the same time alike by 
the oath itself, and by its own intrinsic nature, 
the promise was marked as one which could have 
only a gradual realization, and that completely 
only in the distant future. For this reason 
Abraham was even to the last remitted to the 
faxpoSvpia, which was conditioned upon his faith, 


he obtained.—K.] 


and in this relation stands as an individual and 
concrete example of the general truth uttered 
in the preceding verse, and as an instructive 
and stimulating pattern for his readers; pre 
cisely as also at ch. xi. 18, 29, they are reminded 
that the Patriarcbhs did not live to see the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, but only saluted it from 
afar. 

Ver. 15. And thus patiently endur- 
ing, he obtained the promise. — The 
ovrwc, thus, is to be constructed with éxérrz 

Bl., De W., Liin., Alf.), not with paxpo@vupeor 
Stein, Thol., Bisp., Hofm.), nor to the two com- 
bined (Del.); but points back to the just pre- 
viously mentioned pledge of the Divine oath 
confirming the Divine promise. It thus presents 
the objective historical condition under which 
Abraham obtained the promise, while paxpodv- 
phoag indicates his subjective condition; ¢. ¢., be, 
under ‘the condition of having waited long and 
patiently since the promise of God was first 
made Gen, xv.), now (Gen. xxii.) received 
the oath which guaranteed the fulfilment of the 
promise. The added clause thus involves a slight 
rogress in the discourse (even if we make r#¥ 
wayyediac, refer only to the word of promise), 
inasmuch as at all events it holds up to the view 
of the readers, as strongly brought out in the 
typical history of Abraham, that 
which is so essentially involved in the preceding 
exhortation. If we seek a still further advance, 
we shall scarcely find it in the verd (as does Orto, 
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who, p. 108, interprets the érérvye as an actual 
taking possession, or as an atiainment—no longer 
dependent on the tried and approved fidelity of 
the subject—of the irrevocably pledged promise) ; 
nor in the fact that érayyedia is to be interpreted 
specially of the Messianic salvation (Bleek); but 
only by explaining the érayyeAla of the subject 
matter of the promise, whose attainment (érérvze) 
commences with the receiving back of Isaac Co 
xi. 17,19), yet is not to be restricted (as by De W., 
Lin.) to that which Abraham even on earth lived 
to see of the multiplication of his posterity. The 
promise (which here substitutes the abbreviated 
and concentrated form wA73vuvd oé, for the fuller 
expression of the LXX., rAn3uv6 15 orépua cov) 
embraces in its fulfilment a blessing bestowed on 
Abraham, extending down through time and on- 
ward into eternity. 

[The precise relations and import of the pas- 
sage just explained, are matter of some difficulty, 
and of a good deal of diversity of opinion. 
Grammatically the difficulty lies in determining 
whether the Aor. Participles érayyetAduerog (ver. 
18) and paxpodvufeag (ver. 15) are, either or both 
of them, to be construed as expressing an ac- 
tion anterior to, or contemporaneous with the prin- 
: cipal verb—either of which construction is equally 
consistent with the use of the Aorist. In the 
former case we should render: ‘ after giving pro- 
mise to Abraham, God swore,” efc.; and “and 
thus, after having waited patiently, he obtained,” 
ete. Inthe latter case we should render thus: 
‘upon giving promise or when he gave promise— 
God swore;’’ and “suffering long he obtained ’== 
‘‘he waited patiently and obtained,”’ or, ‘‘ dy wait- 
ing patiently he obtained.” In the former case the 
giving of the promise precedes the swearing of the 
oath, and the promise (érayye:Aéu. must be sup- 
posed to refer to Gen. xii. 7; xv. 4, 5, ete.; xvii. 
5; xviii. 18, as preceding the oath given Gen. 
xxii., at the time of the offering of Isaac. In 
this case also the paxpoduufeac, having waited 
patiently, will refer to Abraham’s patient waiting 
during the time which elapsed between the pro- 
mise of the birth of his son, and its fulfilment, 
and also perhaps to his cheerful submission to 
the command to offer up his son in sacrifice. So 
the passage is taken substantially by De Wette, 
Liinemann, and Moll; and in this case the “ od- 
taining the promise” after his long waiting, took 
place in part in his receiving his son back from 
the grave, while in part this only prefigures and 
commences its fulfilment, which runs on into the 
indefinite and endless future. In the other con- 
struction—which makes the action of the Parti- 
ciples contemporaneous with that of the principal 
verbs,—the whole action would naturally refer 
to the one event in which the promise and oath 
were both given, viz., Gen. xxii., and we should 
render thus: “For in giving, or when He gave 
promise to Abraham, God, because, efc., sware by 
Himself, saying, Surely blessing, efc.; and so 
(under these conditions of promise and blessing) 
Abraham waited patiently and obtained (—by 
patiently waiting obtained) the promise.”’ So 
substantially Delitzsch. The objection to the 
former is that it makes an unnatural separation 
between the giving of the promise and the giving 
of the oath, (which the author seems to link 
closely together), and that it seems to attach a 


special significance to the period of the giving of 
the oath, which does not really belong to it, for 
although the promise was then repeated with a 
special fulness and emphasis, yet it was substan- 
tially but a repetition of the earlier promises, while 
Abraham's receiving his son from threatened death, 
which then occurred, took place defore the utter- 
ance of the oath, and could be conceived to stand 
in no consecutive relation to it. The objection 
to the second construction would seem to be, that 
if the reference is only to the promise and oath 
of Gen. xxii., then all the earlier promises are 
apparently ignored, and therefore all Abraham’s 
patient waiting since they were given, could 
scarcely come into the account. But to this we 
may reply, I think, that it is not a matter of im- 
portance to the writer to distinguish the separate 
times and forms of the promise which was made to 
Abraham; but he naturally, in referring to the 
promise, takes that occasion in which the promise 
was finally, and with the greatest fulness and 
emphasis repeated, and ratified by an oath; while 
the paxpoduuhoac refers to Abraham’s entire, pa- 
tient waiting for the fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise, and the évfrvyev, as it seems to me, refers 
mainly not to that which Abraham experience: 
in his life-time, but to the reward of his faith an-l 
patience, which, commencing in his life-tinn, 
continued on into eternity. I would thus regard 
émayyetAduevoc as referring specially indeed to the 
promise of Gen. xxii., where it stands connected 
with the oath, but to this in reality as the repre- 
sentative of God’s whole collective promise to 
Abraham; and the xai obrwc¢ paxp. itr. and thus 
watling patiently he obtained, etc., a8 virtually cover- 
ing Abraham’s bearing during the entire period 
after God had made to him His promises. I pre- 
fer, therefore, substantially Delitzsch’s construc- 
tion. To make, as Alford does, érayye:Aduevoc, 
refer to the time of the oath (when he promised, he 
—) and yet refer z . éréruyev back to 
Abraham's having obtained the promise tn the 
birth of a son in consequence of his long and pa- 
tient waiting, seems specially inconsistent, and 
totally confuses the passage.—K. }. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The promises of God, in so far as they 
are declarations of the time and words of the 
Almighty One, have, in themselves, the pledge 
and power of their accomplishment. But the 
Searcher of hearts condescends in His love to 
the needs of men, has respect to the weakness 
of those that are assaildd, and gives to them for 
the strengthening of their faith special pledges 
and guaranties for perfect reliableness in His 
promises. In accordance, however, with tho 
sacred character of the relations which are hereby 
to be confirmed and enhanced, these pledges are 
themselves of & moral and religious nature; they 
point to eternity, have respect tothe holy naturo 
of God, and have value and significance only for 
him who is already a believer. 

2. Inasmuch as an oath is a form of ratifying 
a declaration, in which the attributes just men-. 
tioned appear not perchance as concomitant 
merely, but as constitutive, and since for this 
reason an oath forms for men the highest form 
of solemn assurance, and sacred affirmation, it 
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becomes clear why precisely this sort of pledge 
is the most appropriate to the condescension of 
God, and the simplest and surest for the attain- 
ment of the proposed end. 

8. From the nature and form of the oath asa 
solemn appeal to the omniscient Holy God for 
confirmation of the truth and credibility of a 
definite utterance, it follows that God can swear 
only by Himself (=so truly as I live), but that ail 
appeal to this example of God in justification of 
the use of such a form of swearing among men, 
cannot be admissible. 

4. The promises of God enter with determin- 
ing power into the course of history. They are 
not mere words, but are germs of blessing and sal- 
vation implanted in the souls of believers, with 
which he who receives and awaits them grows 
into an increasingly vital union, and attains to 
the richness of the promise. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The undeserved goodness of God toward us 
shows itself, specially: 1. in the promises of im- 


4 


measurable blessing; 2. in giving assurance of 
their reliableness; 3. in the experience of their 
fulfilment.—Only they who wait in faith attain 
to what God has promised to them in His grace. 
—The compassion and faithfulness of God must 
be responded to by us with faith and steadfast- 
ness.—The sacredness of the oath through the 
example of God. 


StTanxe:—O happy people, for whose sake God 
swears anonth! and miserable they who will not 
trust to His oath.—Material blessing is a benefit, 
but spiritual blessing is a far greater. If thou 
hast the latter, cheerfully resign the former; 
but if God gives thee both, thou art doubly 
blessed.—To throw forward is not to throw 
aside; deferral is not reversal; God does every 
thing at its right time; wait in hope; what He 
has promised to thee, will be done for thee. 

RiEGER :—God’s entire way from the beginning, 
has been in the path of waiting. God gave pre- 
mises; to these faith had to attach itself, and 
make its way through all difficulties. 


VI. 


Exhortation to Christians to hold fast to the promise which has been in such a manner assured to 
them. 


CHaprTer VI. 16-20. 


16 For men verily [indeed, ,é/]' swear by the greater: and an oath for confirmation 

to them an end of all strife [and to them a confirmatory limit to all gainsaying is an 

17 oath]. Wherein God, willing [wishing] more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 

[the] promise the immutability of his counsel [purpose], confirmed 7 by [interposed 

18 with] an oath: That by two immutable things, in which t¢ twas [is] impossible for Ged 

to lie, we might [may] have a strong consolation ee have fled for refuge 

19 to lay hold upon the hope set before us: Which hope we have as an anchor of the 

soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth ‘into that [the part] within the vail; 

20 Whither [literally «where, dxov] the forerunner is [om. is] for us [on our behalf] 

entered, even [onr. even] Jesus, made [becoming] a high priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek. 


1 Ver. 16.—Mér is wanting in Sin. A. B. D¢. 47, 68, [and is expunged by Lach., B]., Liin.; but retained by Tisch., Del., Alt, 
but of course before they had the testimony of Sin. It seems on the whole not unnatural, and yet as the following clause 
a ae ae = Soa Geds 54, but rathor as if filling out the thought, (€y ¢), I should prefer to follow the autho 

es that omit it.—K. 


[Ver. 16.—Mé» rendered as often in our Ep. in Eng. ver., verily; but always improperly. It is never a particle of 
emphasis but of concession, or simply where the two members are equally balanced, of contrast ; to be sure, i ts true, tnderd.— 
ragns abrois avriAoyias, of all gainsaying to them-=of all their gainsaying ; here not, strife as between equals or rivals, 
but contradiction, gainsaying, as of one who questions the assertion, or doubts the promise of another.— Eis Bcfhieinow 
belongs apparently to xépas, not to Spxos=a limit fur confirmation, a limit or end designed for and producing confirms 
tion.—'O dpeos, the oath—the article generic, that thing called oath. 2 

Ver. 17.—Ev ¢, Jn which maiterxin which state of the case, viz. the confirmatory power of the cath: _— 
(with BI, De W., Thol., Ebr., Liin., Del., efe.), not masc., agreeing with opay.—fovAsueves, wishing, SéAeor might more 
properly rendered willing.—émxéeifas more than simply (SyAceo. faxes or even print out (Seifar); rather exAsd, 
make an exhibition of, display ; éwiéergcs, Greek rhetorical term for display, ez. ion. The term thus carries with it an 
{den of more formality than is implied in the simple show.—épegirevoer, hardly confirmed; rather, came between, to wit, 
Himself and His promise, tnlerposed. : : 

Ver. 18.—wapdxAyoww, not bere consolation (which the context disfavors), but encowragement, tneitement, exhortation 
(so Del., Moll, Ermunterung, Alf., efc.).—xpariaat, to setze upon, to lay hold of, (Eng. ver., De W., Thol., Del., Alf, ec.) & 
with Moll, hold fast. If we render hold fast, it would seem more natural to connect it with wapdxA. éxener (though Mol 
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constructs it with catadvydrres). If lay hold of it is more naturally, with most; constructed with xcaradgvy. fled for refuge 


to lay hold. In favor of luy 


hold is, as mentioned by Alf., the Aor. tense; to hold 
apary. On the other hand the construction wapdxA. €xwpev xpar., may have strong 
sentiment eminently in harmony with the context. But as xaragvy. is rather harshly left absolute, and xpary 


on to would seem to require the Pres. 
incitement to hold on to, would make a 
Hoa, Aor. 


can hardly be rendered hold fast, I think the rendering of the Eng. ver. preferable to any other, agrecing with Moll in the 


construction, but not in rendering «parycas. 


Ver, 19.—Figepxoudvnv, agepadny te xal BeBaiavy. I am strongly inclined to regard all these words as agreeing 


with fy, acil, éAwi 


and not with dyxvpay. The construction is perfectly easy and natural, and avoids the figure of 


the anchor entering, efc., which though we may, when it is once admitted, defend and even find beautiful, yet must be 


conceded to be at first view harsh and unnatural.—Eis rd ¢owrepoy, into the part within== 
tly for Swot, whither==whither He entered and where He remained. 


placed emphatically at the beginning of the 
HLwY, On setene Ai us.—eianAdey, entered, historical, not (as Eng. ver.), ts entered —yevdu 


Ver. 20.—dwov, where, with eionAGev, used pregnan 
—"pddpovos, JSorerunner, 


pot being 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. For men, indeed, etc.—Statement 
of the reason why God has employed the swear- 
ing of an oath, and that in the form here de- 
scribed. "AvréAoyia never has the signification 
of dubitatio, doubt, (Grot., Cram.) though it may 
have that of judicial controversy (Theophyl., 
Krasm , Schlicht., efc.). Here, however, the mean- 
ing of gainsaying is to be preferred with Bleek, 
inasmuch as the subject is the credibility of the 
promises of God. 

Ver. 17. In which matter, efc.— Ev 6 re- 
fers not to the oath (Vulg., Primas.), nor to the 
transaction between Abraham and God (Bez., 
etc.), but introduces the deduction drawn from 
ver. 16, and is==in accordance with which relation 
or circumstance, viz., that the oath is the highest 
means of confirmation, or, on account of twhich. 
Ver. 18 shows that the “heirs of the promise” 
cannot be merely the pious of the Old Testament 
(Calv., Thol., efe.), while neither are wo author- 
ized (with Liin.) to restrict the language entirely 
to Christians. This latter restriction would an- 
nihilate the Aistorical basis of the entire passage ; 
while, in fact, the historical illustration forms 
the starting-point for a more expanded statement. 
Bega and others erroneously take repiccdrepov as 
= ‘over and above,” cz abundanti. For the point 
of the statement is not to affirm that God’s truth- 
ful word needs in itself no confirmation by an 
oath, but that God, in a condescending regard to 
the relations and usages of men, has given His 
promise in a more emphatic manner than by the 
mere assurance. 

Ver. 18. A strong incitement, efc.—The 
nature of the connection forbids our taking rapd- 
wAnore (with Luth. and most others, after the 
Vulg.) as==consolation. Kparjoa:, as Inf. Aor. 
marks purpose, and is not—lay hold of, seize upon 
Ne W., Thol., efe.), but hold fast. The readers 

ave hope; what they lack is wAnpogopia. But 
this Infin. is not dependent on rapéaxAgoty éxonuer, 
under which construction oi xaraguvydéutec, they 
that have fled for refuge, denotes the. fugitives or 
secured ones, and is taken absolutely (Cc., 
Theoph., Grot., Bl., Liin.) as an independent 
idea, whether eic Jedv, be understood or not. 
The xpoxecuévy éAvic, is in that case the hope, 
lying, as it were, in readiness in the soul. If, on 
the contrary (with Primas., Erasm., Bez., Grot., 
De W., Ebr., Del., efc.), we make xparjoa: depen- 
dent on of xaragvy., then xaragvyeiv receives the 
undoubtedly legitimate meaning of profugere, and 
the mpoxecu. éAric, is the hope, objectively re- 
garded, which belongs to and lies before Chris- 
tians. If author and readers bave already, as 


within. 
clause, "Ingots, emphatically at its close.—vmép 


avos, becoming, when He entered , 


Christians, taken their refuge in the holding fast 
to this hope, they must receive o strong encou- 
ragement to this holding on from the sworn 
promises of God. In harmony also with the 
objective meaning of éA:ric, is the following clause, 
in which the author by uniting the two images 
of sea and temple, glides gracefully back to his 
main theme. The anchor, elsewhere unmen- 
tioned in Scripture, appears often in the classics 
and on ancient coins, as a symbol of hope. The 
several predicates—particularly the last one, 
‘centering, eic.,”—intimate that the anchor is 
found not merely in the soul, but at tho same 
time in heaven, and this too, not, as is commonly 
maintained, by the fact of the soul’s having 
thrown in thither its anchor of hope, but by the 
fact that Christ, as our high-priest, has preceded 
us thither; and the soul, although it as yet sees 
Him not, withdrawn as He is into tho inner 
sanctuary, and His life bidden in God, yet in 
faith stands connected with Him, and by this con- 
nection attains, on the one hand, like the ship 
riding at anchor, to rest in this restless world, 
and on the other, to the possibility and the as- 
surance of being itself drawn thither, where, 
holding it securely, its anchor already lies. For 
assuming a blending of the subjective and objective 
signification of éA7ic, there is no adequate rea- 
son; nor is mpoxeip. EAtig=méAr. tov mpoxeruévwv 
(Bl., De W., Thol.). Only we must guard against 
taking the objective éAxic, in the sense of the res 
sperata (the thing hoped for); but take it in the 
same way in which we speak specifically of 
Christian faith. —‘Ozov, where, instead of ozo, 
whither, implies the remaining at the attained 
goal, and ixép jyav, is not to be connected with 
atp6dpo as Heinr., Béhm., Thol., Ebr.), but 
with cio7Adev. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The strongest assurance of our salvation as 
purposed by God, and the most powerful incite- 
ment to a believing maintenance of our Christian 
hope, lies partly in the reliableness which belongs 
to those sure promises which God for our esta- 
blishment has confirmed by an oath; partly in 
the fact, that Jesus, as forerunner, has already 
entered into heaven on our behalf, and there me- 
diates forever for our salvation, embodying in 
Himself not only the Aaronic but the Melchisedek 
high-priesthood, and carrying the type of that 
priesthood to perfection. 

2. That which holds of the word of promise 
made to Abraham and confirmed by the oath of 
God, holds also of that word of promise in re- 
gard to the everlasting high-priesthood of Christ 
(Ps. cx. 4) which tn like manner was accompanted 
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by an oath, and which to us as Christians is spe- 
tially important. 

8. The admissidleness of the oath of promise, as 
well as that of asseveration, within the Christian 
world, is by this passage of Scripture assured 
beyond doubt, which in fact derives the strength 
of the exhortation from the two-fold assurance 
of the promise by God’s word and oath, and 
regards the latter as the authorized form of 
mediatorial interposition, which by appealing to 
God puts an end to gainsaying with regard to the 
matter in question, and is followed by a conse- 
quent BeBaiworr. “And the case stands thus; 
that our intention is accredited by the oath, but 
the oath itself is accredited by God; since so 
far from God’s being worthy of credit on ac- 
count of His oath, the oath rather derives its 
credit from God.” (Pu1Lo). The idea that God 
may make Himself surety for man appears also 
in Job xvii. 8; Isa. xxxviii. 14. 

4. The substance of Christian hope is the inheri- 
tance of the promise; its goal is union with the 
exalted Christ; its foundation the word of God; 
its root is living faith. It forms thus, not merely 
an indispensable, but powerfully efficacious 
means for the maintenance of our connection 
with the unseen world, and for the attainment 
of the heavenly blessings which are promised to 
us. 

6. “As the Aaronic high-priest, after he had, 
in the outer court, slain the heifer as a sin-offer- 
ing for himself and his house, and then slain the 
goat as a sin-offering for the congregation, 
entered with the blood of the slaughtered victim 
into the typical holiest of all, so Jesus, after 
offering up Himself in sacrifice upon earth, and 
shedding on earth His own blood, has entered 
into the Heavenly holiest of all, in order thereby 
. to accomplish, once for all, an expiation on our 
behalf, and there perpetually to represent us; 
but at the same time (ch. x. 19-21), in order to 
break the path, and to open the way, for us, who 
are eternally to be where He is. That He thus, 
in His entrance on our behalf, is at the same 
time our precursor, this it is which distinguishes 
Him from the legal high-priests of a community 
that was absolutely excluded from the inner 
sanctuary. And not only this: He is not merely 
high-priest, but also king; and He is a high- 
priest. not merely for a season, but forever.” 

DgL.). 

6. ‘‘What a firm anchoring-ground for hope is 
God's eternal heaven, by which our Jesus is en- 
compassed. Since after having suffered for us, 
He has also, on our behalf, been so highly exalted. 
We see Him not, since the place of God to which 
He has gone is hidden from our carnal eyes, and 
in so far, there is still a veil between us and 
Him. But the anchor of our hope, unrestrained 
by this limitation, reaches into those silent deeps 
of the spirit world into which He has withdrawn 
from our senses, and amidst the wild waves 


of life keeps our souls firm and tranquil.” 
(Dst.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The unchangeableness of the purpose of God: 
a. to what that purpose refers itself; b. by whst 
its unchangeableness is assured ; ¢. to what this 
assurance should incite us.—Nature, object and 
justification of the Christian oath.—The main- 
tenance of our Christian hope: 1. as it is ren- 
dered difficult; a. by unsteadiness of faith; 3. 
by the condition of the world; ¢. by the veil 
before the future; 2. as it is made easy; a. by 
the word of promise; 3. by the oath of God; ¢. 
by the entrance of Jesus into heaven.—The 
advantage of Jesus’ entrance into the heavenly 
sanctuary; a. to Him; 6. to us. 

STaRKE :—Believers can, with steadfast faith, 
be certain of eternal life.—The purposes of God 
are in part without condition, and are thus 
surely executed; but those which belong to the 
economy of salvation are under a certain condi- 
tion established and bound to this economy.— 
The first attribute of faith, is, in the feeling of 
our deficiency in every good, and of our extreme 
need, to look around after Jesus, in order to 
seek from Him help and counsel. Its next atiri- 
buto, is to lay hold of the blessedness that has 
been obtained through Christ, and to hold fast 
with manly strength and power to the blessed- 
ness once obtained, and on account of no threat 
or danger, come they as they may, timidly, to 
cast it away.—God deals with us as with a father's 
spirit, since while He knows our weakness, to 
ett, that as with the aged Moses, both our arms 
speedily sink down, and become faint and weary, 
so He sustains with these two strong pillars, His 
unchangeable truth, and His priceless oath.— 
Word, faith and hope must stand together; the 
word lays the foundation; Faith builds thereca; 
and Hope expectantly stretches herself forth 
from time into eternity. 

Rizrcer:—By keeping in view the oath of 
God in regard to His gracious promise, we are 
incited to follow on in faith and patience.—The 
Christian hope is a eure anchor, with which we 
cannot receive harm, and a firm one, as consist- 
ing entirely of God’s counsel at once firm and 
confirmed by an oath. 

Hrusner:—The hope of the Christian has s 
limitless reach. It reaches outwardly into eter- 
nity, inwardly into the sanctuary of God.—The 
surety of our hope is Christ. His entrance into 
the sanctuary is the pledge of our own future 
entrance into it. 

AHLFELD :—The ascension of Christ is the final 
pledge of our entrance into glory. 1. There isa 
hidden kingdom of glory. 2. Into this our hope 
casts its anchor. 8. Christ’s entrance thereiz 
renders this hope a certainty. 
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SECOND SECTION. 
The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 


I. 
The person of Melchisedek has, as a type of Christ, a triple superiority to the Levitical priests. 
Cuaprer VII. 1-10. 


For this Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest' of the most high God, who met Abra- 

2 ham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him; To whom also? 

Abraham gave a tenth part of all;? first being [being in the first piace by interpreta- 

tion King of righteousness, and after that [in the second place] also King of Salem, 

3 which is, King of peace; Without father, without mother, without descent [without 

recorded lineage], having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like 

[having been assimilated] unto the Son of God; abideth a priest continually [perpet- 

4 ually, in perpetuum]. Now [And] consider how great this man was, unto whom even 

the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth part of the spoils [choicest spoils, dzpoduiwy]. 

5 And verily they that are of the sons of Levi, who [they, indeed, who, as being of the 

sons of Levi}, receive the office of priest, have a commandment to take tithes of the 

people according to the law, that is, of their brethren, [even] though they come out 

6 of the loins of Abraham; But he whose descent is not counted from them, received 

7 tithes of (hath tithed] Abraham,’ and [hath] blessed him that had [possessed] the pro- 

8 mises. And without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better (superior, xpe¢r- 

tovog]. And here [indeed] men that die receive tithes; but there ho receiveth them, 

9 of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. And as I may so say [so to speak], Levi‘ 

10 also, who receiveth tithes, paid tithes [hath been tithed] in Abraham. For he was 
yet in the loins of his father, when Melchisedek® met him. 


1 Ver. 1.—Tho Art. before upicrov, is attested by Sin. A.C. D. E. K. L., 28, 44, 46, 48. 
3 Ver. 2.—The «ai is sustained against the authority of B. D*. E*. by Sin. A.C. D***. E**, K. L. and the minusc. 
3 Ver. 6.—The Art. before Abraham is erased by some, on the authority of B. C. D*. 23, 57, 109. The Sin. has it from a 
later hand, [It is retained by Tisch. on preponderating authority.—K.]. 
ae ver yo ls form Acvts is found in A. B. C*. Aeve: in Sin., where the corrector has put Aevecs, which is received by 
% ‘ 
§ Ver. 10.—The Art. before Moelch. is after Sin. B. C*. D*. 73, 118, to be omitted. 
or. 2.—dudpicey, ceporlionet, imparted.—apartor pédv, in the frst place.—iwara 54, and then, and in the nezt place. 
Ia ely classics ¢wecra without &¢, commonly answers to spwroy ne . 
Ver. 3 —dayeve siapenaalaglsed, without recorded lineage; not as Eng. ver., withoul descent.—agmpotwopdvos, 
been assimilated, or rendered similar.—péva, remaineth, abideth, emphatic.—eis 1d Sinvexés, uy. 
er. 4.—Oewpetre Se, and contemplate, behold ; not, ‘‘now consider.” “Now” impairs the natural flow of the sentence. 
Alford’s “Dut observe” is objectionable.— The patri Abraham: in the original 6 rarpecdpyys, is separated from ‘ABpady, 
and thrown emphatically over to the end of the sentence.—é« tev axpoOviey, from the top of the heap, hence, the selectest 


or . 

Ver. 5.—«ai of pév, and they indeed, or while they. Eng. ver., and verily, which Alf. says “is rather too strong.” It 
is not morely “too strong;” ‘verily,’ as a rendering of ud» is totally inappropriate.—oi é« ray viey—AapB. they ¢ or 
while they, who, of the sons of Levi (or possibly, with Del., as being of the sons of Levi) receive the priesthood ; or perhaps as 
suggested by Alf., “ they of the sons of Levi when they receive (when receiving) the pri .—anosexarovy (Sin B. D.! arodena- 
band received by Alf.), to tithe.—xara roy véuor, belongs to evroAhy éxovotw—cxaimep éfeAndvOdras, although having come 


Ver. 6.—8edexdraney, hath tithed—evAdynxev, hath blessed—construction chiastic, the verb preceding in one clause, 
and following in the next. 

Ver. 7.—td Tov xpeirrovos, by the greater, » not, of the better. 

Ver. 8.~Kat SS¢ yxdy, and here indeed, or, while here, ¢.¢, in the case of the Levitical priests, 

Ver. 9.—as éxoe eiweiy, 30 to speak, very well rendered as to the sense, by the ry ada as Imay so say. Some take 
the phrase as=—in a word, of which and the “so to speak,” Alf. says that they, “in fact both run into ono,” which is incor- 
rect. “So to speak,” always implies a certain conscious license on the part of the speaker, which tn a word does not necee- 
sarily nor ordinarily imply at all. The former, so to speak, is, asin the immense majority of cases, the meaning.—dedexdtw- 
vas, hath been tithed-=atands before our eyes or recorded as tithed: Eng. ver., was tithed, exchanges the t for Aor. 
and loses in accuracy and picturesquenese. —K.]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. For this Melchisedec, eic.—To 
establish the justice with which—not merely to 
explain the sense in which—the author at ch. vi. 
20 has referred to Ps. cx. 1, he shows primarily 
that Melchisedek was a higher priest than the Le- 
vitical, because in the narrative Gen. xiv. 18-20, 
he has been put forward as type of the everlasting 
Priest, and because in Abraham he received 
tithes from Levi. The vv. 1-8 form a period 
with the verb péve, abideth; so that we need 
not, and should not, with Erasm., Luth., Calv., 
etc., supply 7 with the opening verse. ‘The au- 
thor first brings together the historical traits 
which the Scripture narrative assigns to Melchi- 
scdek, then from zpérov pév he gives his inferpre- 
tation of them in which he but follows in the steps 
of the Psalmist. Meclchisedek is not in reality, 
like to the Son of God, but in the Scripture repre- 
sentation he has according to the purpose of the 
Holy Spirit, that he might be a type of the Mes- 
siah, been made like or assimilated to him. 
‘Agouotovy has this signification in Plato (Rep. 
VII. 617, B; VII. 564, B). Nor do azdrup 
Guftup involve any supernatural mode of coming 
into the world, but imply that his progenitors are 
either of humble origin, or are unknown, or are 
mentioned in no historical narrative, or came not 
into account in any legal relations (Examples in 
Bl.). "AyeveaAdyyrog, also, means not (like ay évyro¢) 
without lineage, but without recorded lineage, with- 
out a registered descent. Hence the following 
words indicate neither that he came from heaven, 
nor that he was snatched away into it, (Bratn, 
AKERSLOOT, NAGEL in Stud. u. Krit., 1849, II. 
832 ff.; Nicken in Reuter’s Repert., 1858, p. 102 
ff., Alf., cfe.). An everlasting existence is not 
ascribed to Melch. But neither is the language 
to be restricted to the beginning and termination 
of his priesthood (Camero, Seb. Schmidt, Limb., 
Kuin., Hofm.), inasmuch as personally he has 
been made the type of the Son of God. 

[ Alford (after Bleek) is atill inclined to find in 
the author's language some marvellous and in- 
explicable mystery investing the person of Mel- 
chisedek, though he confesses himself totally 
unable to conjecture what it may be. The em- 
phatic phrase ‘‘having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life,” he conceives can scarcely 
be conceived as applying toa mere man. The 
language is certainly very striking, yet I cannot 
conceive it more striking than the purposes 
which call it forth, and these seem to me abun- 
dantly sufficient to account for its striking and 
apparently mysterious character. The author's 
purpose is to show the points in Melchisedek’s re- 
corded life and position, which fitted him in his 
priesthood to be a type of the priestly Son of 
God. For this purpose he turns to the record 
of the Old Testament, and draws his reasonings 
alike from what ts and what is not there stated ; 
alike from the recorded facts of Melchisedek’s 
transient and remarkable appearance, and the 
silence of the sacred narrative concerning all 
preceding or subsequent facts appertaining to 

is history. Both the record and the silence 
are equally remarkable. In the one Melchise- 
dek appears asa king in relations which asso- 


ciate him at once with Rightecusness and with 
Peace, as priest of the Most High God in the 
midst of idolatrous communities, and as bless- 
ing and receiving tithes from Abraham, the 
6piritual heir of the world. In the other, a per- 
sonage so great and so remarkable, is, contrary 
to all the usage of the sacred history, which is 
generally very studious and exact in giving the 
lineage of its important personages, and usually 
notices alike their birth and their death, passed 
over without a solitary intimation as to his 
lineage or family relations, as to his birth or his 
death. The reason of this silence on the part 
of the Spirit that dictated the narrative, cannot 
be doubtful. It is intended to exhibit Melcbise- 
dek under personal relations, which should fit him 
also tobe the priestly type of the High-Priest of the 
New Covenant. The facts seem abundantly suf- 
ficient to account for the Old Testament silence, 
and for the New Testament representation. Our 
author looks back to the Old Testament to see 
what there was in the record of Melchisedek to 
explain the language of the Psalm regarding his 
peculiar Priesthood. These facts present them- 
selves prominently to him, and ke exhibits them 
in such a manner as to bring out most strongly 
and forcibly the typical character of Melchise- 
dek. We must remember that the sacred histo- 
rian is’ generally studious to give the lineage of 
all the sacred persons with whom he has to do, 
and almost invariably signalizes the fact of their 
death. Here we have a singular and marked 
exception. Melchisedek, evidently, by the rela- 
tions in which he appears in Genesis, ove of the 
most extraordinary men of sacred history, is yet 
passed over without one gleam of light shed on 
the darkness either of his past or his future. 
He thus stands on the sacred page—amidst a nar- 
rative which, in its faithful record of births and 
dentha, seems intended to illustrate the trath 
that ‘“‘ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,”—as 
one tho liveth. Without wishing, therefore, to 
derogate in the least from the depth of our au- 
thor’s meaning, or from the dignity and mystery 
that invest the person of Melchisedek ; without 
wishing to reduce him to the prosaic level of or- 
dinary humanity, I yet can see no reason for find- 
ing in him any thing superhuman, or for depart- 
ing from the prevailing view of the best modera 
expositors, which seems to me to have judiciously 
and wisely discarded: all the old mysteries re- 
garding Melchisedek. The truth is, our author's 
language itself receives far greater depth and 
significance by our making its statements regard- 
ing Melchisedek derive their peculiar cha- 
racter and dignity from the supernatural perso 
nage whom he represented, than from any sup 
supernatural attributes of Melchisedek himself 
And we must remember, too, that for all the pur 
poses which Melchisedek was to subserve as & 
type, the appearance, the mere represen{ation of 
these qualities in him, answers precisely the 
same purpose as the realities. Here the princi- 
ple truly applies, ‘““De non ezistentibus, et non ap- 
parentibus, eadem est ratio.” —K. }. 

By Salem we are probably to understand Je- 
rusalem (which bears this shortened name also 
at Ps. Ixxvi. 8; comp. Knoset Gen., 2 Aufi., p. 
149 ff.) although according to Judges xix. 10, 
the older name of Jerusalem was Jebus, and we 
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find in Jenous (Ep. 126 ad Euagrium) that later 
tradition makes the Salim (or Salumias) of Jno. 
iii. 28, lying eight Roman miles south of Syctho- 
polis, the residence of Melchisedek. Bleek, 
Tuch., Ewald, Alf., decide after Primas., Rel., 
Rosenm., e(c., in favor of this latter place, which 
is also probably mentioned Judith iv. 4. The 
author says designedly not ei¢ rév aidva, but ei¢ 
7d diyvexéc=sperpetually, because the priesthood 
which he has in sacred history, from the begin- 
ning to the end, without interruption and with- 
out transmission to another, is Ais own (Horm. 
Schriftd. I. 402; 2 Ed. If. 1, 650, Del., Stier, ete., 
after Theodor. Mops.); not because his priest- 
hood is perpetuated in Christ, the type remaining 
in the antitype (Thol. after Primas., Haymo, 
Thom. Aquin.), nor because the name of Priest, 
according to Rev., is applied to all the blessed 
(AupgERL. Stud. u. Krit., 1857, III. 497). 

Ver. 4. And consider how great, efc.— 
The metabatic dé introduces the consideration of 
the other side of the matter. It is more in har- 
mony with the impassioned and elevated style 
of the passage, to take Jewpeire as Imper. than as 
Indic. IyAixo¢g refers ordinarily, according to 
the connection, to age, to size, or to moral great- 
ness; but here to exaltedness and dignity of 

sition, The «ai is to be referred, not to Abra- 

am (Luth., Grot., efc.), but to dexdr7y, as indi- 
cated by the order of the words. ’Axpodina lite- 
rally, the top of the heap, denotes commonly the 
first fruits of the harvest offered to the Deity; 
sometimes, as here, the choicest spoils of war 
selected out as a sacred offering. Of such select 
portions consisted the tithe of the entire booty, 
that was now presented by Abraham: the entire 
spoils cannot be denoted by dxpoima, as sup- 
posed by Chrys., Erasm., Luth., Calv., ete. The 
name of honor 6 tarpidpyyc, which denotes the 
ancestral father and head of the Israelitish na- 
tion, is applied Acts ii. 29, to David, and Acts 
vii. 8, 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob. 

Ver. 56. And they indeed who, from 
the sons of Levi, efe.—In the words éx rav 
viv Aevi, Bl., De W., Liin., efe., take éx partitively; 
but it is better, with Hofm., Del., etc., taken 
causalively. For the contrast is not drawn be- 
tween those who as descendants of Aaron were 
priests, and those who were mere Levites, but 
between the Levitical priests and Mel., who has 
tithed Abraham, although (4) yevearoy. éf abrév) 
not deriving his lineage from them. [The rea- 
son is, however, hardly conclusive. For although 
the writer does not intend a contrast between 
the priests and the other sons of Levi, yet the 
natural method of designating the Levitical priest 
is precisely that which is here employed, vwiz., 
those of the sons of Levi who received the priest- 
hood.—K.]. ’E& avrév is by some erroncously 
referred to the Israelites, and by Grot. to Levi 
and Abraham together. <A second contrast is 
this, that tho Israelites received the tithes on the 
ground of a legal ordinance, while Melchisedek 
received it as a spontaneous offering. Add to 
this, that the Levites had to do with their coun- 
trymen over whom, although brethren, they were 
placed, and to whom they were at the same time 
restricted, while the relation of Melchisedec to 
Abraham was entirely different. The last pcint 
is the relation of ma who blesses to the man who 

1 


as Patriarch is the historical bearer of those 
promises of God which include the blessings. 
‘Iepareia denotes the priestly service, and the 
priestly prerogative. In all other passages of 
our Epistle stands acdtvnicspeleatiiocd. ar 
priestly office and dignity (comp. Sir. xlv. 7 with 
xlv. 24). But even in the LXX. the meanings 
of the two words run into each other. Since, 
now, at Num. xviii. 1, the term lepareia is used 
to designate the Aaronic service, and Jehovah 
calls the Levites in relation to Aaron roivc adeA- 
goby cov, Biesenthal makes (see Dex., p. 278 
Anm.) the sagacious conjecture that our author 
refers to Num. xviii. 25-32, where the Levites 
are required to give the tenth of the tenth to the 
priests, and that, instead of azodexarovy rdv Aadv, 
we are to read at Hebr. vii. 5, Aeviv. This would 
remove the difficulty occasioned by the fact that 
our author ascribes to the priests what, accord- . 
ing to Lev. xxvii. 80, belonged to the Levites, viz., 

to receive all the tithes in Israel from Jehovah, 

to whom’all the tithes of the land belong. For 

we cannot along with Bl. (followed by Bisp., 

while most recent intpp. do not touch the diffi- 

culty in question, and Ebr. seeks to evade it by 

a rendering inconsistent with the order of the 

words) assume that in the period after the exile 

the priests perhaps took the whole tithes for 

their own subsistence, and the maintenance of 

the temple service, and that the remaining mem- 

bers of the tribe of Levi surrendered to those 

who were actually engaged in the temple service 

what was demanded for their support. The pas- 

sages Nehem. x. 38ff.; xii. 44; xiii. 10; Tob. i.. 
6-8, state precisely the reverse. The simplest 

solution is the assumption of the older comm. 

(Drus., Seb. Schmidt, efc.), that arodexarovy, is to 

be understood of the indirect tithing of the people: 
by the priests, in that they received their tenth: 
from the tenth of the Levites. 

[The fact that there should ever have beem 
any trouble about the solution of this point,. 
shows how easily difficulties are found in, 
the Scriptures, by an unnecessary rigidness 
of verbal interpretation. In a detailed ac- 
count of the Mosaic Institutions, we should of. 
course expect a statement of the precise rela-- 
tions of the priests to the Levites, and of the 
Levites to the people. But in a brief reference to: 
them made merely for the sake of illustrating a. 
principle, it is sufficient to state the general fact 
that the Levitical priests tithed the people, 7. ¢., 
had their subsistence by the tithing of the peo- 
ple, without any intimation of the modé in. which 
it was done, whether by tithing dircctly or: 
through another body.—K- J. 

The conjecture of Ribera that undtr the 
term Aadc, the author jointly includes the Le-- 
vites, and that of Thom. Aquin. that the author: 
starts from the supposition that the Priestly class. 
furnish the ground and purpose of all the tithing, 
inasmuch as they, alone receive tithes without 
rendering them, are both. to be rejected: The 
Infin. form azodexaroiy adopted by Tisch.. after 
B. D*. (which.MSS. also read at Matth. xiii. 32, 
karaoxyvoiv), appears to Be of Alexandrian origin; 
comp. &7A0iv- as a var. lec. in DresseL Patr. 
Apost, p. 822, n. 4; and' oregavoiv, after an In- 
scription given by Kriaer (I. 1, 3 82, Anm. 7). 
Seb. Schmidt, Béhme, efe., connect the «ard rov 
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véuov with rdv Aadv, Bleck, Bisp., Ltin., with év- 
roAqv Exovorv, the majority with arodexaroiv. 

Ver. 8. Of whom it is witnessed that he 
liveth.—Inasmuch as the Melchisedek of his- 
tory is certainly dead, while yet the author is 
speaking not of an office but of a person, Cappell., 
Heins., Storr, in entire violation of the context, 
take the subject to be Christ. Equally unneces- 
sary too is it with Theod., BI., etc., to appeal to 
Ps. cx., which speaks of the Antitype of Melchi- 
sedek. We need only refer for the explanation 
of the language to Gen. xiv. ((c., Calv., Este, 
etc.), as we have here but a variation in the 
statement of ver. 8, that Melchisedek is ‘‘ without 
end of life.” The person of Melchisedek is in- 
deed treated as historical, but only in so far as 
he is a type of the Christian Messiah. 

Alford heads his comm. on ver. 8 thus: 
“Second item of superiority in that Melchisedek’s 
is an enduring, the Levitical a transitory priest- 
hood.” This language is not quite accurate. 
The author is not comparing the priesthood of 
Melchisedek with the Levitical priesthood, but 
illustrating the personal greatness of Melchisedek, 
which he does by showing his superiority to 
Abrahan, and then again his superiority to the 
Levitical priests, in that whilo they receive tithes 
as dying men, he receives them as one of whom 
it is testified that he liveth. His priesthood is not 
asa in question.—K. ]. 

Ver. 9. And so to speak, efc.—In itself 
oc éxog etreivy may mean, ‘to say in a word 
ade ge and ‘so to speak’’ (Theophyl.). The 

ormer signification which is here adopted by 
Camerar., Beng., efc., is much less appropriate 
than the second, which with the Vulg. and Luth. 
is maintained by most intpp. [J doubt the clas- 
sical use of the phrase in the first signification. 
At all events it is incomparably more common 
‘with Greek writers in the second, which is here 
‘in like manner most decidedly in accordance 
‘with the context.—K.]. The phrase implies that 
tthe author is not speaking with strict accuracy, 
Ybut only with virtual or approximative truth. 
-Ac’’ASpady is not on account of Abraham (August., 
Phot.), but, through Abraham; the Gen. not the 
Ace. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the biographies of persons who in the Holy 
‘Scripture itself have received a typical signifi- 
‘cance, we are to regard not merely what is re- 
corded of them, but also what, in regard to them, 
is designedly past tn silence. So of the silence 
of the Holy Scripture regarding the origin and 
-end of Melchisedek, who, with bread and wine 
.in his hands, went forth from his royal city to meet 
:and bless Abraham in the vale of Shittim, or the 
_king’s dale, which 2 Sam. xviii. 18 is mentioned as 
the place in which Absalom erected a monument, 
.and is sought for in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem (Jos. Antt. 1, 10,2). The conjectures of Jewish 
-and Christian interpreters in Deyiinea (Odservv. 
-Sacr. II. 71 seq.) which identify Mel. with Shem, 
Ham, or Enoch, are as much opposed to the 
‘history, as the conjecture of Norx (Bibl. My- 
.thol. I. 164) who here finds tne Phoenician god 
Sydik, f..¢., pR= Kronos, Saturn. He is 


= 


simply an otherwise unknown king, whose meet- 
ing with Abraham, however, is, in the history of 
redemption, at once of the greatest historical 
and typical importance. 

2. In the narrative itself lies the basis of the 
author’s typical interpretation. For Melchisedek 


is designated Gen. xiv. 19, 22 priest (7fT3) of the 
Most High God q" YY ON). He thus not 


merely performed priestly acts, as did also Abra- 
ham as princely chief, and as did every father of 
a family. The language points to a priesthood 
distinct from his royal authority, and from the 
patriarchal character, which was united with 
royalty only in the person of Melchisedek. When, 
therefore Abraham bows before this priestly king, 
receives his blessing, and renders to him tithes, 
he recognizes not merely their relationship in 
modes of faith, in their common worshi 

worship untainted by idolatry—of the God who 
created the world (while, at the same time, 
Abraham on his own part emphasizes, v. 22, the 
specific reference of his faith to Jehovah, as the 
God who reveals himself in the work of human 
redemption), but he places himself personally in 
a subordinate relation in respect of office to this 
priestly king—a relation thus naturally and 
necessarily suggesting a typic.l explanation, and 
a Messianic reference. Historically, the pheno- 
menon of his appearance is explicable in the 
fact that, according to Scripture itself, the wor 
ship of Jehovah, which characterized the de- 
scendants of Abraham (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; Ex. iii. 6) 
did not actually owe its origin toAbraham. Abrs- 
ham is not the first professor of this faith, but only 
its main representative and transmitter among 
the children of Noah, as Seth among thoee of 
Adam. Justas ata later period, in contrast with 
the false particulariem of the Jews, Jehovah is de- 


signated as the God who is pbiyn. Ps. xe. 2; 
xcili.2; ciii. 17, or Dp Hab. i. 12, 20 the 


Jehovah worshipped by Abraham appears in Gen. 
as the Creator of the world already worshipped by 
primitive men on the ground of the revelation of 
Himself. And theagency of Abraham in maintain- 
ing the knowledge aad worship of this God, is ex- 
pressed in the same words as that of Seth, Gen. 
iv. 26. In the statement, however, that men 
then ‘began to call on the name of Jehovah,” 
the historian cannot intend to be understood that 
then absolutely the name of Jehovah was first 
made known; for but a little before the same 
name had been put in the mouth of Eve. He 
employs the term of the religious worship of Jeheo- 
vah, which also at Ps. Ixxix. 6; oxvi. 17; Is. 
xii. 4, this expression very decidedly designates. 

8. The existence of a priestly king, entitled to 
utler a blessing and to receive tithes, and in this 
character ‘acknowledged by Abraham—a personage 
who is indebted for his position tq no lineal de- 
scent, or legal ordination, but who exercises 8 
ministry purely personal, so that alike his origin 
and his end are veiled from our view, fur- 
nishes the natural ground and justification 
of the thought that a non-Levitical priesthood, 
outside indeed of the Mosaic legal enactments, 
yet still according fo the will of God, holds 
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an axthorized relation to the descendants of 
Abraham ; nay, that the Messiah predicted (Ps. 
ex.) within the very sphere and by the very pro- 
phets of Judaism, as a priest after the order of 
Melchisedok, possesses alike in his royal priest- 
hood and his personal character, an infinite eleva- 
tion above the Levitical priests, and the Aaronic 
high-priests, and that to recognize this is a sa- 
cred duty of the Hebrews. 

4, The typical elements which attach themselves 
to the Scripture account of Melchisedek are 
found not merely in the aets which the Scripture 
narrative ascribes to him, but also in the signif- 
cance of hisname. This designates him as a type 
of the Prince of Peace, Is. ix. 5, and Branch of 
righteousness, Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15, who asa 
Ruler standing near to Jehovah, Jer. xxx. 21, 
coming forth from the midst of Israel, spreads 
righteousness and peace in the land, Ps. lxxii. ; 
Mich. ii. 18; Jor. xxiii. 6 ff.: establishes them 
according to the Divine will, Ezek. xxxiv. 24; 
xxxvii. 25: in that He creates peace among the 
nations, Zech. ix. 10, and is himself Peace, 
(Mich. v. 5). This typical character is entirely 
overlooked by those who ascribe to our author the 
idea that Melchisedek came miraculously into life 
and miraculously departed from it, (NAGEL, Zur 
Characteristik der Auffassung des A. T. im N. T., 
1850); or that he is the incarnation of an angel 
(Orig, Didym.), or of the Holy Spirit; (The au- 
thor of the Quest. in vet. et Nov. Test. in Hilarius 
and the Zgyptian Hierakas, Epiph. her., 67); or of 
a Divine power transcending even Christ in ma- 
jesty (the Melchisedekites, a section of the Theo- 
dotians), or of the Son of God Himself (Molin- 
seus, Cunsus, Hottinger, D’Outrein, Starke and 


others, after some orthodox Fathers in Epiph- 
enius her., 55). 
5. “The Melchisedek of human history has 


indeed died; but the Melchisedek of sacred his- 
tory lives without dying, fixed for ever as one 
who lives by the pen of the sacred historian, and 
thus stamped as type of the Son, the ever-living 
Priest.” (Dex. ).—‘ Likened, he says, to the Son 
of God.” And wherein does this likeness dis- 
play itself? In the fact that we know neither 
the end nor the beginning either of the one or 
the other; but of the one, because the beginning 


and the end are not recorded; of the other, be- 
cause they have no existence.” (Chrys. ).—‘‘ As 
man, Christ was without Father, and as God, 
without mother; as high-priest He was without 
genealogy, and as Eternal Son of God without 
beginning and without end of days.” (Bisp.)— 
‘“‘Christ, in the Divine counsels, is before all 
figures and types: He is the original ; all others 
are copies. They are modeled after Him, not He 
after them; s0 also Melchisedek after Jesus 
Christ, not Jesus Christ after Melchisedek.’”— 
(Heusen). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The appearance and work of Jesus Christ have 
been pointed out to us in the Old Testament not 
only by words of prophecy, but also by types and 
Jgures alike in persons and acts.—We understand 
the history of the world, only as we conceive it 
from the point of view of sacred history, and in- 
terpret it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
—To what should we be moved by the thought 
that our actions have a far-reaching and pro- 
found influence on the fortunes of our posterity ?— 
It is those who have been already blessed who 
are always receiving new blessing.—Pious men 
render mutual service to each other for the honor 
of God. 

Starxke:—To heroes and warlike men, who 
venture their life to protect their country and peo- 
ple, belong respect, refreshment and intercessory 
prayer.—Happy are the kings who are kings of 
righteousness and of peace.—The Divine Admin- 
istration has many a time wrought something . 
through the primitive fathers, not merely for their 
sakes, but a for the sake of their posterity. 

Hrvusnezk :—The priesthood of Christ, not the 
priesthood of the Law, is the source of all bless- 
ing.—To our Melchisedek belongs every thing in 
sacrifice, since we have all from Him and through 
Him.—Let us learn that our true nobility springs 
not from men but from Heaven; that we are to 
forget time, and think only of eternity.—The 
Levites take a tenth from their brethren; Mel- 
chisedek from Abraham; but Christ receives the 
reverence, the service of the whole world. 


II. 


The Old Testament itself predicts the abrogation of the Levitical high-priesthood which rests on 
the basis of the Mosaic law, and the merging of it in the eternal priesthood of the Messiah. 
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11 If therefore [If indeed now, If to be sure now, e? pév 067] perfection were by [=through, 
dcd4] the Levitical priesthood, (for under it [on the basis of it, éx’ adr7¢]' the 
[have] received the law,) what farther need was there 


pepe 
Sue was there] that another [dif- 


ferent, frepov] priest should arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after 
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12 the order of Aaron? For the priesthood being changed (transferred, pezar:Oep4yy<), 

13 there is made [becometh] of necessity a change also of the law. For he of whom these 

things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of [from] which no man gave (none hath 

14 given] attendance at the altar. For ¢¢ 7s evident that our Lord sprang [hath sprung] out 

of Juda; of which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood [priests, fepéen)2 

15 And it is yet far more [is still more abundantly] evident, for that [if, e/] after he 

16 similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another [a different, frepos] priest, Who is 

made, not after the law of a carnal* commandment, but after the power of an endless 

17 [indestructible] life. For he testifieth [is testified of, paprupetrac),* Thou arts 

18 priest for ever-after the order of Melchisedec. For there is verily [there becometh 

indeed, yiverae név] a disannulling of the [preceding] commandment going before [om. 

_ going before) for the [on account of its] weakness and unprofitableness thereof [cm. 

19 thereof]; For the law made nothing perfect, but [(for the luw perfected nothing , and] 
the bringing in of a better hope did [om. did], by which we draw nigh unto God. 


1 Ver. 11.—Instead of é»’ atry, read after Sin. A. B. C. D*. E*. 17, 31, 46, és’ abras; and instead of the Plaperf. reve 


08 , read after Sin. A. B. C. D*., 17, 47, 73, vevonod . 

2 Ver. 14.—Instead of ovdév rept iepwovrns, read after A. B. C*. D*. E., 17, 47, wepi iepéwy ovddy. Bo also in Sin, except- 
ing that there ovdéy stood originally after Mwvons, and has been placed before it by a later hand. 

8 Ver. 16.—Instead of capateys, reed with Sin. A. B. O. D*. L., ge eer 
4 Ver. 17.—Instead of paprupa, should be read with Sin. A. B. D*. E., 17, 31, priras. 


[Ver. ll.—ei war ody, if lo be sure now, tf, indeed, therefore, obv, looking back and linking the proposition In a general 
way with the preceding ; the udv looking forward, and implying that the writer has in his mind some alternatire centizs eat 
to that which immediately foliows, and which would naturally be introduced by &¢, but which may be, as bere, su 
The words ud ody, do not affect in the ei patent degree the construction or meaning of et with its verb. Alford absurdly tram 
lates: “Ifagaia” as “the nearest English expression to ei péy ody.” It could not well be more unfortunately rendered, 
unlese possibly by yea if, by which Alford renders tho same combination at ch. viii. 4, while the rendering of a ip. ver. 
18 of ch. vii., by for moreover, is equally regardless of the meaning of the particles, and the den-ands of the context. Ip the 
present case the author passes (ver. 11) from a consideration of the personal greatness of Melchisedek,—a greatness gvarat- 
teeing, by impNcation, the greatness of the priesthood in which his ehvuld find its antitypr—to the points of supericrity of 
the Melchisedek priesthood of Christ over the Levitical priesthood —és” avrijs, om the basis of tt—reropobdrnrec Perf. 
like Se8exdrarat, ver. 9, hare had their legislation, stand recorded 9s having received the law.—rigs ére xpeia what necd any 
longer ; in, logical here, not temporal.—erepor iepda, a different priest, not merely éAdor, ancther, numerically. 

Ver. 12.—~—yerarWemdvns, while tt is undergoing a change or transfer ; not simply being chonged== perarcbeions. 
Ver. 13.—é° dy, upon, in relation lo whom.—perdaxyxev, hath participated tn, hath shared in (perf. not as ch. fi. , 
ev); Eng. ver., pertaineth to.—ovdeis wpoetcxnner, none hath given attendance. 


or. Te apciahor yap, for tt ts conspicuously dvardradney, hath eprung or risen, not sprang.—wepi icpéer, 


Ver. 1S—-sapoesnne én, xarddnidy dom, more abundantly still is it evident, xardéyAos, intensive of &fAos. ard sepe 
oérepov, stronger than the simple comparntive of xardSnAos.—el, ifm f tt ts the case that—and 11 ts; Eng. ver., for that which 
gives the meaning.—dvicrarat, there ariseth. ; 

Ver. 16 —yéyover, hath become, vis, priest; Alford, is appointed ; Eng. ver., is made—dxaradvrov, nct exact y 

Eng. ver., endless; but not to be dissolved, indissoluble, indestructible. 
Ver. 19.—Ovdér yap éredci., for the law brought nothing to perfection, should be in parenthesis, and cree & 
bringing in upon, or in of, coordinated with d@érnccs as subject of yverat, as shown clearly both by the pév and be, 204 
the much greater clearness and elegance of the co struction; “ there takes place an abrogation on the one band—azd a3 
introduction thereupon éxt).” Ebr. follows the Eng.ver.in its erroneous construction. Alf. constructs the sentence otherwie 
correctly, but (misunderstanding apparently a statement of Hart. Perttkel. 11. 414) regards ev as here used elliptically, and 
poratog to an understood contrast in the permanence of the gwd axaréA. just mentioned. “ It is hardly le, even with 

he right construction of the sentence, to regard this uév as answering to the & following (xecoayery%; its connection With 
the yap will not allow this. If this had been intended we should have expected the form of the eentence to be abcryess 
yap yiveras Ths wey mpoayes évroAjs.” No criticism could be more incorrect There is not the slightest ree 
why md» cannot stand with yap and yet be followed by its corresponding &¢, unless it is impossible for a sentence to stand 
im the relation indicated by ydp to a previous sentence, and yet itself be susceptible of a distritution of its members by 
a pivand &¢. We have in fact just such a construction at vers. 20, 21, and it is among the moet natural and formittar in the 
lan And the construction proposed by Alf. as required in case the né»v and &¢ here were in contrast, js totally . 
The order of words which he has given would imply a contrast not between the abrogation of the preceding ccm 
ment and the introduction of a better hope, but a contrast between the abrogation of the preceding commandment on tht 
one hand, and of something else on the other. The construction, as it stands, brings out, regularly and elegantly, the re 
quired antithesis. It might indeed have stood yiverar yap adérncis wey wpoayovons—imeeay. é¢, and also in one or tw 
other modes of arrangement; but no change is needed.—K.}. 


per 


not refer back to ch. vi. 20 (De Wette, Bisping). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. If, indeed, now perfection were, 
etc. —Ei pév ovv qv is the genuine Greek construc- 
- tion for a hypothetical proposition which denies 
the reality of the case supposed.* The ovv does 


* (The wey ody has nothing whatever to do with the charac- 
ter of the hypothetical construction. The words simply indl- 
cate, the one (ody) its logical relation to that which precedes, 
aud the other (4év) its connection with that which follows. 
The ei Fy (all that belongs intrinsically to the construction) 
is indeed genuine Greek, for the protasis of a hypothetical 

tuposition which denies the reality of the case supposed, 
ut so it is equally for that ofone which admits it. All turns 
upon thecharacter of the apodosis. If the apodosis be an Jndi- 
cative past with a», the proresiies denies ; if any Ind. tense 
without ay, it admits. US i Fu qedeiwors, xpeia ova ay hy 


The ydp in the parenthetical clause refers to the 
obvious but unexpressed thought that one might 
be inclined to assume that perfection was brought 
about through the Levitical priesthood, inar 
much as this stood in reality in organic connet- 
tion with the Mosaic law. The supposition that 
the sentiment merely is that the people received 
legal ordinances regarding the priesthood 
(Schlicht., Grot., Bl.), is contradicted not merely 
by the utter superfluousness of such a remark, 
but chiefly by the fact that it is only with verbs 


would be; ¢{/f there were ion, there world mot be need, 
but there was, or is, not. Ei reAciwaore gy, xpeia orc v 
would be: tf there was perfection there was ne d 
there was perfection. —K.). 
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of speaking that ézi with the Gen. stands in such 
a sense (BERNHADY, Syni., p. 248). Many, as 
Seb. Schmidt, Rambach and others, have even 
explained it barely of rites and institutions per- 
taining to the reAeiwore. Clauses denoting ne- 
cessity are commonly followed by the Inf. with 
ea (Hart. Partikellehre II. 125). When, how- 
ever, the negation refers not to the entire sen- 
tence, but, as here, to an individual portion of 
it, ov also occurs (Mapvia Gr. Syat., 3 205; 
Kijun., 9 214, Anm. 2). Luther makes Aéyeofar 
depend on ypeia, and all that intervenes depend 
on Afyecfaz. It is more easy and natural to 
make the two Infinitives, dvioracac and Atyecbaz 
codrdinate with each other, and both dependent 
on ypeia. “Erepov emphasizes the diversity in 
kind. 

Ver. 12. Porif the priesthood is under- 
going a change, efc.—The ydép refers not (as 
with Liin.) to the parenthetical clause, but intro- 
duces the first argument in support of the main 
idea of ver. 11, viz., that the appointment of a 
Melchisedek priest, is incompatible with the as- 
sumption of the sufficiency and efficiency of the 
Levitical priesthood. Néyo¢ is neither to be re- 
stricted to the law of the priesthood (Bez., Grot., 
eic.), nor to the ceremonial law (Calv., & Lapide, 
Carpz., efc.). For although it is true that ver. 
13 merely introduces the proof of the proposition 
of ver. 12, that the change of the law, there as- 
serted as inseparable from the change of the 
priesthood, appears historically in the fact that 
the Old Covenant itself predicts the Melchisedek 
priest as a non-Aaronic and Levitical priest, 
while ver. 14 attaches to this the historical proof 
of the fulfilment of this prediction in the person 
of Jesus, and thus far the law spoken of might be 
the mere law of the priesthood; yet inasmuch 
as it has been previously stated that the [sraeli- 
tish people had received their véuov in organic 
connection with the institution of the priesthood, 
of course the change of law here referred to can 
by no means be regarded as a partial one. 

Moll then regards veri 18 as still lingering back 
in the realm of prophecy, and simply asserting 
that the person of whom the language of the 
prediction is uttered, viz., ‘thou art a priest,” 
elc., appears in the very fact of the prédiction as be- 
longing to another tribe, where none gave attend- 
ance atthe altar; for if he was a Melchisedek 
priest, he could not be an Aaronic and Levitical 

riest, and therefore could not be of the tribe of 

evi; and he then regards ver. 14 as coming 
down into the actual historical life of our Lord, 
and confirming the inference from prophecy by 
the well known testimony of fact. The main 
scope of the paragraph, he thinks, is to illustrate 
the cardinal idea of ver. 11, viz., that the institu- 
tion of the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ is 
incompatible with the supposition of the compe- 
tence of the Levitical priesthood to accomplish 
its intended work of perfection. This is shown, 
Jirst, by the fact that the Old Testament itself, as 
shown by the prediction of Ps. cx., contemplated 
a transfer of the Levitical priesthood to another 
tribe—a transfer actually realized in the person 
of Jesus (12-14). Secondly, by the essential dif- 
Jerence in the character of the Melchisedek 
Priesthood of Christ ( eat: Tatra, ver. 
14, refers to the words of the Psalm, cx. 4. The 
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Perfects petéoyyxev, mpoctoynxev, avarétadxer, 
point to the historical facts as now standing 
completed before the eye. ‘Ad’ 7¢ denotes the 
springing forth from the dvAy. Tpootyerv rui= 
to give one’s attention, or devote one’s activity to 
athing. The reading :rpoctorjxe in Erasmus is 
a Patristic gloss. The zpé in mpddnAov is not 
temporal (Pierce), but strengthens the conception 
of a thing as lying open or conspicuous by the 
facts, while xarddyAoy in like manner emphasizes 
the reasonings of ver. 15. 

Ver. 16. And it is still more abundantly 
evident, efc.—Ebrard entirely erroneously sup- 
poses that the thing here asserted to be evident 
is the fact of our Lord’s springing from Judah 
(ver. 14), Bisping, following Chrys. and others, 
supposes it to be the greatness of the difference 
between the Levitical and the New Testament 
priesthood. Klee, with Primas., Just., Ram- 
bach, e/c., supposes it to be the reality of the 
change of the priesthood. Delitzsch, with J. 
Cappell. and Bengel, regards it as the inefficiency 
of the Levitical priesthood; while Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Liin., find in it the statement that 
the change of the priesthood involves the 
change of the law. But this statement itself 
served merely as the jirst proof of the capital 
thought contained in ver. 11, viz., that the ap- 
pointment of a Melchisedek priest was incompa- 
tible with the efficiency of the Levitical priest- 
hood, and was itself again substantiated by the 
fact of the actual occurrence of the change. The 
author now advances to the second proof of the 
same point, a proof in which is involved alike 
the insufficiency of the Levitical priesthood, and 
the greatness of the distinction between the Le- 
vitical and the New Testament priesthood. In 
the previous argument the stress was laid on the 
circumstance that with the change of the priest- 
hood stood actually and as matter of fact con- 
nected a change of the Mosaic law. It is now 
laid on the intrinsic tdea and character of a Mel- 
chisedek priest. A Melchisedek priest, as such, 
is the subject of the clause. Had the author had 
in mind Jesus personally, he would have person- 
ally designated the subject, of which the predi- 
cate would then be the priest of a different cha- 
racter. The greater clearness of this proof, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that His birth from a dif- 
ferent Israelitish tribe does not so much consti- 
tute the Messiah a érepor lepetc as his ‘‘likeness” 
to Melchisedek. This not merely places him in 
another rééic of Priests, but gives him a priest- 
hood forever (etc tov aidva), and such a priesthood 
can alone work reAeiworg, comp. ver. 25. 

[The passage vv. 11-16 is, as indicated by the 
great diversity of opinions regarding it, while 
easy enough to translate, among the most diff- 
cult in the Epistle to analyze so as to assure us 
that we have the precise scope and drift of the 
author. Some, as Liinemann, regard ver. 12, with 
its ratiocinative ydp, as simply illustrating the pa- 
renthetical clause of ver. 11, a view which at 
first glance seems probable. Others, as Bleek, 
De Wette, Delitzsch, regard it as paving the way 
for what follows, and ‘‘laying down the ground 
why, not without urgent cause, the priesthood is 
changed” (De Wette), admitting at the same 
time that the parenthetical clause of ver. 11 has 
an important bearing on the illustration. Moll 
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considers the capital thought which the whole 
passage is designed to illustrate, to be the incom- 
patibility of the institution of the Melchisedek 
priesthood, with the idea of the sufficiency and 
competence of the Levitical priesthood. Equally, 
perhaps still more diverse, are the views regard- 
ing the reference of the xardd7Aov, ver. 15. Let 
us follow a little the course of thought. The 
author passes, at ver. 11, from illustrating the 
personal greatness of Melchisedek—involving by 
implication, the superiority of his priesthood to 
that of Aaron, and a fortiort the superiority of 
that of which his was but a type, to the Aaronic 
—+to the consideration of the relative claims of 
the two prieathoods themselves, viz., the Levitical 
priesthood and the Melchisedek priesthood of 
Christ. The main ideas which he introduces, and 
which lie in the very nature and relations of the 
case, are the following: 1. That the Mosaic 
economy rested for its execution and effective- 
ness on the Levitical priesthood; the abroga- 
tion, therefore, of the latter involves an abroga- 
tion of the former. This abrogation he mildly 
calls a transfer. 2. That this abrogation of the 
priesthood and of its associated and superincum- 
bent economy is already predicted in the Old 
Testament, (in the declaration of God, Thou art 
a priest forever, efc.), and that this prediction 
is actually realized in the well-known descent of 
Jesus Christ from the stock of Judah—a non- 
priestly tribe. 8. That the change of priesthood, 
and of course the superiority of the latter, con- 
sists even more in the internal character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood, as compared with the 
Levitical, than in the mere external fact of 
change. 4. That the oath which accompanied 
the inauguration of the Melchisedek priest marks 
its superiority. 5. That its superiority is also 
marked by its singleness, untransferableness, 
and perpetuity, in all which features it stands 
contrasted with the Levitical. These are the 
general ideas from ver. 11 to ver. 26, and it is 
only at two or three points, chiefly at vv. 12, 18, 
and 15, that the difficulty is found in tracing the 
precise thread of connection. Without feeling 
over confident, I think it is nearly as follows: 
If, indeed, now (the now ov, linking it in a 
general way with what precedes, the péy point- 
ing to the suppressed affirmation, contrasted 
with the supposition as; if, indeed it were, but 
it ts not) perfection were by the Levitical priest- 
hood—and that priesthood was bound to make 
the law effective, for the legislation of Moses 
was based upon it—there were no need for an- 
other priest to be spoken of in prophecy as 
about to arise after the order of Melchisedek, 
and not after the order of Aaron. And that such 
a change would not take place without urgent 
cause is evident, for see how far-reaching it is, 
For when the priesthood is transferred, as in the 
prediction of the Psalm it is, it carries with it a 
transfer and an abrogation of the Law. And 
that such a transfer is made is clear; for he in 
regard to whom the language of this prediction 
is uttered, belongs to another tribe, of which 
none has ministered at the altar ;—(Delitzsch con- 
siders that in this verse (ver. 18) the author has 
already descended from the region of prophecy 
to that of fulfilment. Moll regards him as still 
standing on the ground of the prophecy, and 
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simply stating what the prophecy implies re- 
garding the birth and tribal relations of the pre- 
dicted priest. In favor of Moll’s view is the 
indefinite é¢’ bv Atyera: raira; in favor of that 
of Delitzsch are the definite statements with the 
perfect tense of the verb, which seem to point to 
actual historical facts. I concur on the whole 
with Delitzsch ; Alford scarcely touches the ques- 
tion).—For it is a well-known historical fact, 
that our Lord hath sprung from Judah, to which 
tribe appertains no regular priesthood. From 
this fact now it is evident that that change of 
priesthood has taken place which brings change 


‘of law, viz., the fact that the old priesthood be- 


longed to a particular tribe, and that when it 
passes to another tribe, of course the Mosaic 
priesthood is subverted, and therefore the whole 
structure reared upon it falls to the ground; 
but it is still more abundantly evident from an- 
other fact, viz., the intrinsically different charac- 
ter of this new priesthood, in that this priest 
arises after the likencss of Melchisedek—having 
those properties which this likeness would pre- 
suppose—who hath been made, efe. From this 
point the course of thought is easy. I thus do 
not regard the course of thought as carried out 
with strict logical precision. The author shows 
how great consequences depend on the overthrow 
of the Levitical priesthood—nv less consequences 
than the abrogation of the whole law that rests 
upon it—shows how this transfer is actually 
made in the person of Jesus, and how still more 
vital and deep-reaching than the mere transfer, 
is the change in the intrinsic character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood itself. Here he has, as 
it were, drifted into the topic of the superiority 
of Christ’s Melchisedek priesthood to the Aaro- 
nic, which he then farther illustrates by the 
matter of the oath, and the singleness and per- 
petuity of the Melchisedek priest as against 
the plurality and transitoriness of the Levitical 
priests.— K. ]. 

Ver. 16. o has been made not after 
the law, ¢ic.— By véuog here Chrys., Calv., 
Beng., Bohme, Thol., and others, understand 
the Mosaic law, whose elements are collectively 
designated as a fieshly institution. But the ex- 
pression xara véuov évroAne capxlync in antithesis 
to xara dbvauuv Cute dxaradirov, requires certainly 
that we take véuoc as at Rom. vii. 21, 23 in the 
sense of rorm. We are not, however, to infer 
from this that évroA capxivy is the special requi- 
sition of the Mosaic law regarding the Levitical 
priesthood (Liin.), and is so designated because 
it lays stress merely on outward, earthly things, 
which are liable to destruction, as on lineal de- 
scent, etc., and installs only mortal men as priests 
(Theod., Grot., Bl., De Wette, ete.) Still less 
may we appeal to the fact that in later Greek 
the distinction between adj. ending in «adc and 
tvog is done away (Winer, Thol., efe.). For no 
New Testament writer could characterize the 
Mosaic law, whether taken as a whole or in any 
of its ordinances, as Xeshly, inasmuch as they are 
collectively to be referred back to the will of 
God, and for this reason Paul expressly empha- 
sizes the spiritual nature alike of the rduor and of 
the évrodg, Rom. vii. 12, 14. Doubtlesa, indeed, the 
signification of perishablences, which Beng., Carpz., 
etc., have found in capxxéc, is possible for odparvec 
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(==/mede of flesh). Still I should prefer to refer 
the epithet to the qualities of externality, frailty 
and impotence, which belong to the nature of the 
oépf, and which are also at the same time predi- 
eated of the ritual and statutory character of the 
Mosaic law. It is this property of the law 
which I conceive to be expressed by évrod? 
capxirn, To this corresponds the fact that it is 
not placed in contrast directly with the historio 
Jesus but with the érepoc iepetc, which finds its 
realizationin Him, whose characteristic, as shown 
by ver. 18, is drawn from the words of the 
Psalm. Any reference to the capacity of Christ 
to impart life to others (as supposed by Cam., 
Dorach., Calov, eéc.), is not for a moment to be 
assumed. As previously xard ri rdéfiv Mery. 
was explained by card r7v duoéryra M., 80 here 
tic rov aidva is explained by xara divauy Cwijc 
Gxaradvrov. The language then has not reference 
to the incarnation of Christ the Messiah, but to 
His appointment as Melchisedek priest in the 
presence of God, in the completeness and perfec- 
tion of His personal life. He is also the subject 
of paprupeirac [so Alf.], which Bleek and others 
take impersonally. “Orc is the dr: of citation as 
ch. x. 8; xi. 18. 

Vex. 18. For there becometh a doing 
away, eic.—The author is showing that the 
thought expressed in vv. 15, 16 is contained in 
the passage of the Psalm. To this passage 
points the Pres. yivera:, which belongs to the 
two clauses that are separated by the parenthe- 
sis. Some interpreters remove the parenthesis, 
erroneously and make v. 19 an independent sen- 
tence, either making éretcaywyf a predicate to 
6 véuoc, and supplying éoriv or 7 (Erasm., Calv., 
Ebr., efe.), or making érecoaywyf subject and re- 
peating éreAeiwoev (as Beza, Grot., E. Ver.). In 
the former case the meaning would be: “ but 
the law is indeed, or was, an introduction toa 
better hope:” in the second case: ‘but the 
érecoaywyf, ete., did bring in perfection.” The 
latter construction would demand the article be- 
fore érecoay. as before vduoc, indicating the sub- 
ject. The former is opposed alike by the fact 
that the u2v ydp without the corresponding dé is 
not==namely, but only=/for to be sure, for atleast, 
(Hart. Partik. II., eb which is here entirely 
out of place, and that ére:caywyf is not—cicay- 
wyf, but denotes the introduction of something 
either as added to an ob) ect already existing, or as 
a substitate for it. This object is here mpodyovea 
évroag, whose meaning is determined by the con- 
nection, for which reason the absence of the 
article does not require that the clause be taken 
as a general one (Se licht., De Wette), while the 
use of évroAy as substantially equivalent to the 
Mosaic vduoc, would be adverse to it, (Primas., 
Chrys., Theod., Calv., Grot., ete.). The thought 
contained in the parenthesis (so rightly at first 
constructed by Luther, and erroneously changed 
in his later version), is weakened by changing 
the neut. ovdéy into the mase. obdéva, (Chrys., 
Schlicht., Grot., Carpz., Bisp., etc.). 


DOCTRINAL AND BTHICAL. 


From this passage Chr. Ferd. Baur takes oc- 
casion (‘‘ Christianity and the Church of the 
three first centuries,” p. 99), to maintain that 


our author holds an essentially different position 
from Paul, saying, ‘To the Apostle Paul Ju- 
daism is essentially law, while in the law again 
appears only its negative relation to Christianity. 
To the author of the Hebrews, Judaism is essen- 
tially a priesthood. The priesthood is with 
him the primary thing, and the starting point of 
his entire discussion; the law is but secondary. 
The latter must regulate itself by the former.” 
It is only when torn from its connection that our 
passage can be so explained. It points rather 
to the historically known fact, that the Mosaic 
law, through which the Israelites in general 
were constituted a people, and especially a pco- 
ple of God, was given to them with direct refer- 
ence to, and on condition of the ministry of the 
priesthood, which, in its establishment and func- 
tions, stood indissolubly connected with it. 
From this, then, could the conclusion be drawn, 
that the change of so essential an institution as the 
priesthood would include and draw after it the 
change of the law itself. If then, farther, as an 
historical fact it must be acknowledged, that in 
the Old Testament itself, by the divine word of 
prophecy, this change of the priesthood is an- 
nounced as one designed by God, and with cer- 
tainty to be introduced through the Messiah, 
there could be drawn the farther conclusion that 
the whole law and the legal covenant relation in | 
general, has, in the plan of God himself, only a 
transitory, and as elsewhere indicated, disciplin- 
ary significance. The fact was thus demon- 
strated, that in the establishment of tho Law, and 
of its institutions, God did not promise and 
pledge within the covenant of the law itself, and 
within its means of grace, the attainment of the 
demanded and designed perfection. Rather this 
perfection must and can be attained by other 
means of grace, which are in like manner an- 
nounced by God, and have been already intro- 
duced. 

2. The Law can, as the verbal expression of 
the Divine will, only describe perfection; it can- 
not exhibit it personally. It can further, as the 
command of God to His people, only demand from 
them human perfection, but not create it in them. 
Finally, as the law of the holy God, it cannot 
overlook the universal lack of perfection, nor 
leave those whose duty binds them to this per- 
fection, exempt from punishment. It must ra- 
ther judge the sin everywhere disclosed by it, 
and, since all men prove themselves to be sin- 
ners, can only condemn and not acquit. This is 
the imperfection and the weakness—this incapa- 
city to produce perfection—which lies in the nature 
of law as such, and of course also in the law of 
God; comp. Rom. viii. 8; Gal. iv. 9, where 
Paul calle the law ra aoGev# nal xrwza crotyzeia. 

8. Should, with this condition of things, a 
positive covenant relation between God and His 
people, bound solemnly to the law, be possible, 
this could only take place by instituting an ex- 
piation, upon the foundation of which rests a 
reconciliation for the forgiveness of sin, and the 
introduction of the spiritual peace and blessing, 
which we s0 deeply need, But since man as & 
sinner is incapacitated for it, his only hope rests 
upon the Divine interposition in providing such an 
expiation. 

4. This divinely originated plan is not merely 
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promised by the word of prophecy, but was im- 
mediately, by a system of legal arrangements, 
by the institution of the Levitical priesthood, 
at once prepared for and prefigured. So far was 
it from lying within the divine purpose to intro- 
duce perfection by this institution, that on the 
one hand its typical and symbolical character 
was made clearly manifest, and on the other its 
transitory nature and import were expressly de- 
clared by the direct prediction of a priesthood 
of another character in the Old Testament itself, 
where the Messiah is purposely represented not 
merely as a priest-king, but also as not an 
Aaronic, but a Melchisedek Priest. 

5. It is true that Christ is also the antttype of 
the high-priest Aaron; yet only in so far as His 
death on the cross, which wrought an eternal 
redemption, is compared with the annual expia- 
tory sacrifice, which only the high-priest, after 
first making expiation for himself, was permitted 
to offer. But in respect, on the other hand, to 
the origin and dignity of the Son, who, forever 
perfected, sits enthroned at the right hand of 
the Father; in respect to that ministry of inter- 
cession and of blessing, which gives perpetual 
efficacy in heaven to the sacrifice which once for 
all was offered upon earth,—in respect to these 
He is the counterpart of the Priestly King Mel- 
chisedek. 

6. In this relation Christ exercises forever His 
mediatorial function, because in His person He 
possesses an indestructible life. He is Priest, 
not in consequence of any commandment, or on 
the ground of any priestly descent, but in virtue 
of Hie personality, which renders Him the bearer 
of an eternal and untransferable priesthood, 
on the ground of His offering of Himself on the 
cross, and in consequence of the position which He 
assumes as the Risen, eternally living God-man, 
exalted above all heavens to the throne of God. 

7. The origin of Jesus from the tribe of Judah 
(Rev. v. 5), through His descent from the house 
of David (Acts ii. 80; Rom. i. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 8), 
which is, on the one hand, like the rising of a 
star, Num. xxiv. 17, or of light from on high, 
Is. lx. 1; Mal. iii. 20; Luke i. 78; on the other, 
like the sprouting branch, Is. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; 
xxxiii. 16; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, shows that the 
priesthood of Jesus is not the Levitico-Aaronical, 
but the Melchisedek priesthood; that thus the 
change predicted in the Old Testament has al- 
ready historically taken place, and with this the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law received its author- 
ized beginning. In this connection the re- 
mark of the author that this birth of Jesus 
from Judah is a perfectly well-known fact, so that 
he can make of it as of an unquestionable foun- 
dation, the most decided use in addressing his 


readers, is of great historical importance, espe-- 


cially in view of the circumstance that this 
epistle was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

8. In the old covenant the Levitical priests 
were the mediators between God and the people ; 
they had the honorable appellation of * those 
who draw near to Jehovah,’ Num. x. 8. Since 
Christ entered on His office as the only and eternal 
mediator, the whole people of God have received 
the appellation of a royal priesthood; a free 
access to the Father has been opened to all be- 


lievers, and the realization of a better hope has 
commenced, which in the Old Testament prophecy 
came from the Melchisedek priest to the law, 
and passed over, out of and beyond it. 

9. Also the hope of the believers of the Old 
Covenant was not directed merely to earthly 
goods, to long life and possession of the prom- 
ised land, to security from enemies, and to do- 
Minion over unbelievers. The hope of a future 
life was according to ch. xi. 10, 18,14 by no 
means wanting to the Patriarchs, and the Mes- 
sianic hope gave them not only a concrete subject 
matter of their hope, but led alse to better 
means for perfection than the legal institutions 
could furnish. 

10. The idea of perfection embraces all points 
and elements in that state of perfectness in 
which the Divinely appointed goal is reached, 
to which Christ was led by sufferings (ch. ii. 10), 
and to which man (x. 1) can attain only through 
this apynydc Tij¢ owrnptag on the ground of the 
sacrifice of this New Test. high-priest (x. 14). 
But this state is not with Reuss (Hist. de la 
Theol. I1., 551) to be limited to subjective and 
moral perfection. It rather has only its degin- 
ning in the purification which appertains to the 
conscience, ch. ix. 7; its progress in that drawing 
near to God (vii. 19), in which the outward objee- 
tive principle of sanctification described in ch. x. 
14, now proves itself actually efficacious; and 
its conclusion in eternal life, primarily in the 
spirits of just men made perfect, xii. 23, then 
after the resurrection, in their participation in 
glory, xi. 40. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The likeness and unlikeness of Christ to the 
priests of the law.—Wherein consists the 
strength, and wherein the weakness of the law ? 
—The hope, by which we draw near to God, as 
already foretold in the Old Testament, by means 
of the old covenant, however, was not to be rea- 
lized.—God changes not His plan, but does 
change sometimes the means of its accomplish- 
ment.—The glorious harmony of prophecy and 
history in the person of Jesus Christ.—How do 
law and Gospel stand related to each other ?— 
The hope to which we arecalled : a. as to its sub- 
stance; 5. as to its foundation; ¢. as to its nur- 
ture.—Christ, a priest ofa different kind from 
all other priests whatsoever.—Christ at once 
God and man, Priest and King, subject to the 
law, and free from its statutory observance.— 
The mutual relation of law and priesthood. 

StarKE:—The Old Testament, as one which 
in itself was much too weak, must necessarily be 
changed, and through the New Testament, a 
better hope be brought in, through the effica- 
cious sacrifice and intercession of Jesus Christ, as 
the perfect high-priest, who alone gives us salva- 
tion. The Levitical Priesthood is fulfilled through 
the Messianic, and thereby has been done away. 
—The holy and wise God has in His word set forth, 
forthe good of men, the mystery of Christ, in mani- 
fold ways, with so many reasons, of which some 
are at once clearer and more binding than others. 
—What the prophets have predicted of Christ se 
many hundred years ago, has been in Him se 
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exactly fulfilled. Who sees not also in this, the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures ?—While all be- 
lieving Christians are’ permitted to draw near to 
God in Christ, they are also all spiritual priests, 
whose dignity and office it is to offer themselves 
in sacrifice to God, (Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9) 
as those who are animated with the Spirit of 
Christ, and adorned with the white priestly gar- 
ment of righteousness, Is. 1xi. 10.—Blessed is he 
who from time to time draws near in faith to 
Christ, and in Christ unto God, and makes his 
whole life nothing else than, as it were, a per- 
petual going out from himself and the world, and 
going in unto God, Jam. iv. 8.—He who, while he 
lives on earth, draws not near to God, in faith 
and prayer, will not come to God after death, 
ch. iv. 16,; Rom. v. 1, 2. 

Haun :—As Priest, Christ assists from with- 
in; creates an internal atmosphere, gives free- 
domand joy. As King, He aids also from with- 
out, and removes everything which can hinder 


the inner life of His people, and brings to naught 
the assaults of their foes. 

Rigger :—From the fact that another Priest 
was to appear, was to be inferred an entiro 
change in the economy of God. 

Hgusner :—The present religion of the Jews 
is an exceedingly defective Judaism. They ad- 
mit some of its elements, while what is most im- 
portant in it, they are utterly unable to carry 
out.—All mysteries, orders, societies, which 
claim equal or even superior rank to the Church 
of Christ, are a sin against the high-priestly dig- 
nity of Christ. : 

StTein :—Christianity is by so much the more 
perfect covenant, in that the covenant of God in 
the Old Testament, merely introduced, prepared 
for, and prefigured it; in that it then removes im- 
perfections which the former was not able to re- 
move; and finally, in that there are also blessed 
prospects for the future, which indicate Chris- 
tianity as the more perfect covenant. 


i Il. 


The New Covenant is by so much the more excellent as Jesus Himself is itg personal guarantee. 


‘ Cuapter VII. 20-22. 


20 


21 made priest: (For those priests were made 
without an oath; but this [he] with an oath 


Ana inasmuch as not without an oath [the swearing of an oath, dpxwpocla] was he 


ie they indeed have become priests 
y him that said unto him, The Lor 


sware and will not repent, Thou ar¢ a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek :) 
22 By so much? [also] was Jesus made [hath Jesus also become] a surety of a better tes- 


tament [covenant]. 


1 Ver. 21.—The words xara thy réfiy MeAx., are wanting in Cod. Sin., B. C., 17,80. In the Sin. are wanting also the 


preceding words cig roy aiwva. 


Ver. 22.—Instead of the Rec. rogovroy, we are to read rogovro according to the 
» has been added by a later hand, as also previously the words ¢is roy aiwva as faras MeAx 


an oath: so the fuller form (like pto@arodocia, ii. 2) had better be rendered 


er. 20.—dpxepnocia, the swearing of 
(wit Ait), than by the simple oath (spxos, as vi. 17). 
Ver. 21.—ot pay yap 
ts. Itis dificult to reproduce in Englis 


as if it were yéyovare. 


the force of the 
oat more fully the two-fold idea of becoming and continuance. 


Sin. A. B.C. D*. In the Sin. the 


Xwps Spacey. eigiv iep. yey. for they indeed=vfor while they, without the swearing, elc., have become 


riphrastic eigiv yeyovdres, are having become, bringing 
e cannot, perhaps, render better than simply have 


Ver. 22.—«ai xpeirrovos 608. yey. yyvos ‘Ins., also of a better covenant (not testament), hath Jesus become (not, been 


made) surety.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. And inasmuch as, etc.—Luther 
translates erroneously, ‘‘and besides, what is 
much,” from a misconception of the Vulgate e¢ 

um est. He connects also, like Chrys., 
Theodoret, Erasm., Calv., efc., these words with 
the preceding. True, the text in fact emphasizes 
the idea that this hope was not introduced with- 
out the swearing of an oath, but in form a protasis 
precedes to which the xard rocotro corresponds, 


and in which we are not to supply iepet¢ yfyovev 
(CEc., Beng., Béhme, Liin.), still less ¢yyvoc yéyo- 
vev, but, yiverar tovro (Bleek, De W., Thol., 
Hofm., Del.). 

Ver. 22. Surety of a better covenant.— 
Luther erroneously understands here dcaffxn as 
testament, and translates without authority éy;vo¢, 
ausrichter—executor. Inclassic Greek d:aljx7 al- 
ways denotes an arrangement, in general, a dispo- 
sition or settlement, of which will or testament is 
a special form. The Sept., however, employs 
the word regularly instead of cvvO/x7, as a trans- 
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lation of FY"), 80 that it is also to be regarded 


in the New Testament as o terminus dogmaticus 
== covenant, from which signification we are 


to depart, only when compelled by the connec- 


tion. The justification of this view of the word 
on the part of the LXX., and of the New Testa- 
ment writers, lies in the fact that the covenant 
of God with men is not a compact concluded be- 
tween two equally authorized and independent 


‘parties; but is essentially a Divine arrangement 


and disposition against sin and for human salva- 
tion, into which those who are ealled enter under 


‘a religious obligation, and to which God binds 


Himself in His truth and faithfulness. The 

Hebrew expression appears, on the contrary, 

to spring from this latter view, since for 

the word fy"\5) the signification ‘determine, 
rer 


constitute, establish,” assumed by Hofm., cannot 
be proved, but only either the signification ‘se- 
parate, choose out,’ is admissible, 1 Sam. xvii. 
8, or the signification ‘‘cut,” with reference to 
the original mode of ratifying a covenant, to 
which Jehovah(Gen xv.), as matter of convenience 
condescends.—’Eyyvo¢ is not to be explained by 
eairng, mediator, although this word (not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament) may havo been 
selected with allusion to the preceding éyyifecv. 
Moreover the strictly juristic conception of the 
term fidejussor, and a reference to Chriat’s vica- 
rious satisfaction (Thom. Aquin., Calov, efe.), as 
well as any supposed reference to Christ's suf- 
ferings in general, as sealing the covenant (BI., 
De W., Liin.) is against the context, which in 
Christ, the Everlasting One, exalted at the right 
hand of God, recognizes the voucher and guar- 
anty for the eternal maintenance and validity 
of the covenant which He mediates. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Levitical priests entered the priestly 
office by a simple command; Christ entered it by 
an arrangement confirmed with a Divine oath. 
In this lies an undoubted pledge: 1. for the fulfil- 
ment under the conduct of the Messiah, of the 
Divine promise; 2. for the exaltation of the New 
Covenant above the earlier one; 8. for its ever- 
lasting duration. 


2. Jesus is the promised eternal priestly king, 
whose personal character, position and dignity, 
give to the covenant which He mediates a closely 
allied and corresponding preéminence. 

8. In the very nature of a royal command in 
regard to an arrangement and institution whose 
perpetuity is not specially indicated, atill less 
promised and pledged, lies already the possibi- 
lity of the reversing of the command, of the an- 
nulling of the institution, of a change of the 
arrangement by the Ruler Himself, without His 
thereby of necessity becoming untruthful, un- 
righteous and untrustworthy, falling into con- 
tradiction with Himself, or throwing back into 
confusion the products of His own creative 
power. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus Christ, the mediator of the New Covenant, 
is at the same time the pledge: a. of its everlast- 
ing continuance; 6. of its divinely approved 
character; and e¢. of the perpetual accomplish- 
ment of its promises.—How the preéminence of 
the New Covenant over the Old is assured a. by 
the promise and oath of its author; 4. by the 
person of its priestly mediator.—From the Old 
Testament itself we might infer the exaltation 
of the Priest of the Promise above the priests of 
the law, and above their service.—The Promise 
connects with one another Law and Gospel, and 
at the same time leads over from time into eter- 
nity. 

Starke :—As it was conceived and determined 
in the counsels of the adored Trinity, so in Christ 
Jesus has all been carried out that in Him all 
should become blessed, and whatever will may 
become blessed. e 


Riecer:—From the swearing of the oath the 
Apostle justly infers the great earnestness, the 
weighty interest and the extraordinary pleasure 
with which God has entered into and sealed this 
His arrangement.—Elsewhere ke swears who un- 
dertakes an office in order that persons may entrust 
to him their interests; but mee swears who 
confers the office in testimony of His high 
poses, and of His unchangeable will. om 


IV. 


Christ lives forever, and can therefore, in His unchangeable Priesthood, forever intercede in the 
presence of God on behalf of the redeemed. 


CHarren VII. 28-25. 


28 And they truly [indeed] were many priests Nata more than one been made priests], 


because they were not suffered to continue 


y reason of death [on account of their 


24 being hindered by death from continuing]: But this man [he], because he continueth 


CHAP. VII. 28-26. 
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25 forever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore [whence also] he is able also 
[om. also] to save to the uttermost (completely, unto perfection, es td maytradés] them 
-that come unto God by him, seeing that he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 


1 Ver. 23.—Instead of yeyovdres iepeds, we are to read with A.C. D. E., iepeig yeyovdres. Yet tho Sin. has the words in 


the order first named. 


(Ver. 23.—Kat oi udv, and they indeed—and while they—warciovés ciow, ade. have in larger 
me pre Td Gay. cwArcier@Oar, on account of their being hindered by death, 


be in the present, not “‘ were not suffcred.” 
Ver. 24.—'O, &4, but he, not, but this man—drapafd 


Ver. 25.—O0ev xai, whence also.—eis Td waytedés, unto 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 23. And they indeed, as more 
than one, efc.— The connection shows 
that this plurality of the priesthood is not 
to be conceived as simultaneous (Erasm. in 
Paraphr., Braun, Del. [but Del. only par- 
tially—K.]), but successive. The idea of Del. 
that the language points back to the act of inau- 
guration and consecration at Ex. xxviii. 29, where 
Aaron is not for himself alone chosen and conse- 
crated, but in connection with his sons, and that 
it is the multiplicity of the priests that insures the 
continuance of the priesthood, is at once witb- 
out proof, and obscures the antithesis. So also of 
the interpretation of rapayévery, favored by Del. 
of continuance in the priesthood ((c., Grot., and 
others). It is not with the priests in general, but 
with the high-priest, that Christ is placed in con- 
trast; and to tapapuévery corresponds the follow- 
ing pévecv. [But by no means necessarily in the 
same signification. I think Grot., Del., efc., are 
clearly right. To make pévecv and rapapéver iden- 
tical in meaning makes an intolerable platitude: 
‘‘ they are hindered by death from remaining in 
life!’? But the change of reference is both sug- 
gested by the change in the verbs (uévew and 
rapauévecv) and gives to each an appropriate and 
beautiful force: ‘They are hindered by death 
from abiding in their priesthood ;’ He on account 
of His abiding forever in life, hath His priesthood 
unchangeable. The necessity of giving to both 
verbs the same reference is only apparent. The 
real contrast is against it—K. }. 

Ver. 24. Unchangeable.—’ArapéBaroc be- 
longs to the later Greek, and with Theodor., 
(c., Theoph., Erasm., is by most taken actively 
==not passing over to another, whence Este and 
Justiniani explain that the priests of the Catho- 
lic Church are not successors, but vicarts et ministri 
Christ. More accordant with usage is the 
Passive construction, not to be passed beyond or 
overstepped, hence inviolable, unchangeable. 

Ver. 25. To the uttermost, completely, to 
the consummation.—Eic 1rd wavredé¢ 18 errone- 
ously referred by the Peshito, Vulg., Chrys., 
Luth., Calv., Schlicht., Grot., efc., to time. "Odev 
xai, whence also, shows that the declaration in 
this clause is to be regarded as the consequence, 
and indeed the natural consequence, of the state- 
ment of the clause just previous. [This seems 
hardly decisive against the reference of the ad- 
verbial clause to time; yet in the connection we 
can scarcely doubt that the reference is not to His 
saving always, or forever, but to His saving 
completely, those who come to God through Him. 


perceded haps, better (with ref cheb pide 
supe ; or, perhaps, better (with reference to the active # 
t ion, violation) not to be sed or transcended, invi. 


completion, completely. wdyvrore Gav, always living.—K.]. 


more than one, 


, as 
b is used it should 


numbers 
ele. If'the finite ver 


. vy, hath his priesthood, not to be 


by, hence 
aive, goaside from, transgress, vi j 


wapaBacis, 


The perpetuity of His priesthood enables Him to 
carry through the salvation which Ho has com- 
menced—kK. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, A further prerogative of the New Covenant 
lies in the unchangeableness of the Priesthood, at- 
tached to one and the same person, and by Him 
carried out in the most perfect manner forever. 
The ground of this lies in the fact that Christ 
tasted death indeed, but has also forever over- 
come it; and that to both these alike, to His suffer- 
ings and His victory, as He originally undertook 
and accomplished them on our behalf, so also in 
heaven He gives on our behalf perpetual validity 
and efficacy. 

Z. The eternally unchanging, high-priestly, 
and royal sway of the glorified Son of Man, is 
the cause of our perfect salvation, in that, by 
means of this, we, reconciled, draw near to God, 
re are kept in perpetual fellowship of life with 
God. 

8. The Priesthood of Jesus Christ does not 
commence with His ministry in heaven. There 
rather, He, the eternally Living One, as antitypo 
of the priestly-king, Melchisedek, gives entire 
completeness and efficacy (Rom. viii. 84) to the 
sacrifice which, as antitype of the Aarontc high- 
priest, He offered in His death upon the cross, 
by the sacrifice of Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Salvation and blessedness are the grand aim 
of the Priesthood of Jesus Christ.—The Priest- 
hood of Christ is not less efficacious than it is 

ermanent and comprehensive.— Nearness to God 
is possible only through the Son, but through 
Him isultimately enjoyed in blissful perfection.— 
Wherein lies, on the one hand, the tndispensable- 
ness, on the other, the tmperishableness of the 
Priesthood of Christ ?—Jn what consists, on what 
rests, and by what means is effected, the com- 
plete deliverance of men through Jesus Christ? 
—Christ has in His Priesthood no successor, since 
He lives forever, and no substi(ute, because He 
Himself exercises His office perfectly and all- 
sufficiently. 

Srarxs:—Tho exalted Jesus prays actually 
before the throne of His Heavenly Father, on 
behalf of men, in a way that is pleasing to Him, 
so long as the kingdom of grace continues, since 
He can still bring man to salvation.—True mem- 
bers of Christ evince their spiritual priesthood 
toward others, in the fact that they pray for 
them zealously, although not with the meritorious 
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supplication with which Christ pleads for us, yet 
still acceptably, and in a manner that is produc- 
tive of blessing.—Priest, Bishop, and Prelate, 
all are nothing. Christ is the true Archbishop 
and Chief Shepherd, to whom all things minister, 
and through whom all are nurtured and live, 
physically, spiritually and eternally. 
Rigcer:—The death of Jesus Christ was no 
hinderance to the continuance of His Priestly of- 
fice and employment, rather was itself a part of 
it. That Christ lives forever, is not only a pre- 
rogative of this Living Person Himself, but is 
also a blessing for us. Many circumstances 
that contribute to my happiness may change, 
but this capital circumstance changes not: ‘He 
ever lives and makes intercession for us.’”” Who 
would ever reach the destined goal, were there 


V. 


not such a priestly office and intercession ever 
exercised on our behalf in the Sanctuary of 
God? 

Hevusner :—Drawing near to God implies not 
merely coming to Him in prayer, but obtaini 
His grace on earth, and His heavenly kingdom 
hereafter.—Christ is not merely an intercessor 
on behalf of those who are to be- made subjects 
of grace, but also on behalf of those already 
converted, in their state of moral weakness and 
infirmity.—All human dignities, institutions, 
schools, perish; the dignity and office of Christ 
are imperishable. 

Haun :—In heaven we are more regarded and 
cared for than we believe, and in the heart of 
the Father and of the Son there is much that is 
taking place on our behalf. 


As the sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself in sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. 


Caapter VII. 26-28. 


26 For also [om. also] such an high priest [also] became! us, echo zs holy, harmless, 
defiled, separate [having been separated] 


un- 
from sinners, and made [become] higher 


27 than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once [for all], when he 

28 offered up himself. For the law maketh [constitutes, xa0(oryo1v] men high priests, which 
[who] have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the 
Son, who is [hath been] consecrated [perfected] for evermore. 


1 (Ver. 26.—Instead of the bare éxperev we should read with A. B. D. E. cat éxperey, although Sin. has not the «ei [xai 
adds force and beauty to the clause, and is undoubtedly genuine. 1t is as if ho said, “ not only do we Aave such an high 


priest, but such an one also became us.""—K]. 
[ Ver. 26.—Tocovros ydp. 


The clause is constructed with exquisite rhetorical beauty. In 
which would have sprung naturally from the preceding, the author, with reference to the fo 


lace of rovovros ieper 
Nowing Mlecueson sig 


the voun to dpxcepeds, and then skilfully throws this over to the end of the clause, where it takes the reader by surpriee. 


hardly harmless by which wo 


—KAK0S 


perhaps,= 


Ver. 27.—«xa@’ judpay, day by day, daily.—avevéyxas, by 0 


Ver. 28.—avépwrovs em 
having been perfected.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 26. For such an high priest, also, etc. 
—Toovroc refers back tothe high-priest described 
in v. 25; ydp finds the reason of His existence in 
His adaptedness to our needs; xai emphasizes the 
naturalness and justness of such a reference; and 
the following predicates holy, etc., define the spe- 
cial traits of our Melchisedek High-priest : “Occnc, 
with the LXX., a common translation of Hf, 

° 


refers to one’s relation toward God; dxaxo¢g to 
His relations toward men ; ayiavrog to His per- 
sonal unceasing fitness for priestly service ; xex. 
aro Tt. duapt. to His withdrawal from all disturb- 
ing contact with the wicked, John vii. 82-86; 


our Eng. ver., aleo renders dxepacos. The latter is properly gusleless, 
id of malice. ‘Harmless’ is certainly too negative a term.—cexapiopé ing been 
withdrawn, from sere, vero sos BOS made, but becoming, viz: in His exaltation at 


paket 
vos, having 
Gou’s right hand. nen, 


ering up. 
hatic, those who are mere men.—vidy him who is Son—the art. omitted as ch. f.1., rereActeoméros, 


Is. liii. 8; not to His inward purity in His out- 
ward association with sinners during His earthly 
life (Ebr.) ; tyA.—yevou. to that absolutely sa- 
praterrestrial, supramundane mode of existence 
which followed His exaltation. 

Ver. 27.— Who hath no daily need, «fe.— 
Kad iyutpav, daily, day by day, cannot mean 
‘‘on a definite day in the course of the year,” 
(Schlicht., Michael.), nor can it with diaxavrig 
be taken as indicating ennual itton==still 
ever and ever recurring, (Grot., Bohm., De W., 
Ebr.). Itis supposed, therefore, with Calov, and 
the best older interpreters, by Bl., Thol., Liin., 
that the author, with his mind specially on the 
singleness and finality of the sacrifice of Christ, 
has in loose and inexact expression, blended 


CHAP. VII. 26-28. 
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the priestly sacrifices in general with the grand 
high-priestly sacrifice on the annually recurring 
day of atonement. They point, in support of 
the assumption, to the fact that the high-priest 
was not merely empowered to take part in the 
daily burnt offering as often as he chose (Mishn. 
Tract. Thamid VII. 8) but that he made frequent 
use of this privilege, particularly on Sabbaths, 
new moons, and festal occasions, (JosEPH. Bell. 
Jud. V. 5, 6), and that the same is true of the 
daily incense offerings, to which there was as- 
cribad an atoning significancy, Lev. xvii. 11, 12; 
Num. xxxiii. 10, LXX. As this sacrifice would 
seem to have been originally offered morning and 
evening by Aaron in person, Ex. xxx. 7; and 
the author of our epistle goes back in various 
ways, to the original institutions which were in- 
tended to be binding on all the generations of 
Israel, Ex. xii. 14; xxx. 8, the words avdéyxqv 
éyst may admit this explanation all the more, as 
already Sir. xlv. 14, 16, the sacrificial service is 
designated generally as the service of Aaron, 
and also Pato (Hd. Mang. II. 821) calls the high- 
priest evydc xal Ovolag teddv xa? éxdoriy juépav. 
Agiinst Wieseler’s assumption that this passage 
attests a rite existing merely in the Egyptian 
temple of Onias, we have the decisive fact that 
also in the Jerus. Talmud, tr. Chagiga, II. 4, and 
inthe Babyl. Talmud, tr. Pesachim, 57a, it is 
said of the high-priest that he offers daily sacri- 
fice (De.. Talmud, Studien XIII. in Rupexs. and 
Guer. Zeitschr. fiir die luth. Theologie und Kirche, 
1860, IV. 698 ff.). In like manner we may ob- 
serve that, according to Philo, I. 497, in the 
daily sacrifices the priests offered a meat-offer- 
ing for themselves, and the sacrificial lamb for the 
people. In this the mpdrepoy and érecra standing 
in relation to the daily offering, may find an ex- 
planation. We shall thus be under no necessity 
of referring the language exclusively to the 
high-priestly minhha, %. ¢., to the vegetable meat 
offering, which according to Lev. vi., 18-16, the 
high-priest has to offer from the day of his an- 
ointing, daily, morning and evening, and this 
not for the people, but as a matter of daily con- 
secration for himself; and to lay the emphasis 
on the fact that this meat-offering is designated 
Sirach xlv. 14; Philo, i. 497, 26; II. 821, 88; 
JosEePaH. Antt. TIT. 10, 7, as a Svoia, and is also 
mentioned by Ortaen (Homil. IV. in Levit.): 
See Lunpius Jid. Heiligth, Ill. 9, 3 19, more re- 
cently THALHOFEER: ‘ The bloodless sacrifices of the 
Mosaic Ritual,’ p. 189-156. It may, however, 
well be urged that our author ch. v. 1, designates 
every sacrifice including the dépa in the nar- 
rower sense, as a sacrifice made in its ultimate 
ground and purpose, izép duapriav. Only we 
must not deny that primarily the comparison of 
our passage with ch. v. 8, points certainly toa pro- 
per expiatory offering made by the high-priest 
epi éavrov, and that the sin-offerings follow- 
ing in succession suit no other day so well as the 
annual great day of atonement. The statements 
above made, however, show (hat we need not ne- 
cessarily on this account yield our assent to the 
view of Hofmann (Sonnirts. II. 1, 287,2 Ausg. 
II. 1, 404), as is done by Riehm, Alford, and 
Delitzsch in his commentary: ‘ The comparison 


do, and that which the high-priests have daily 
todo; but between that which the high-priests 
have to do, and that which Christ would have to 
do day by day. He would be obliged, inasmuch 
as ever new and perpetual expiation would be 
required, to do day by day that which he has 
now done once for all.” Delitzsch remarks that 
this view is favored alike by the nicely chosen 
position of xa? juépav, and by the plural ex- 
pression dorep ol apxiepeic; but he has retracted 
his concurrence (RupELBacu, Zeitschrift, 1860, 
IV. 695). Hofmann refers the rovro éxoigoey to 
the whole expression zmpérepov—Aani, as also 
Schlicht., Grot., Hammond did, though with dif- 
ferent special views, inasmuch as Hofmann re- 
gards as the antitype of the sin-offering pre- 
sented by the High-priest rep éavrov, the suppli- 
cation of Jesus in Gethsemane (ch. v. 7, 8); _ 
while against all use of language, Schlichting un- 
derstands by auapriat Christ’s infirmitates et per- 
pessiones, Grotius understands by it the dolores 
assumed and submitted to by Christ as punish- 
ment for the sins of humanity, from which dol- 
ores He was only set free by death. Delitzsch, 
however, with the majority, refers it to the high- 
priestly Suoiac avadéipery trép tov auaptiay Tov 
Aacd. The yép v. 28 introduces the reason, as 
lying in the fact of the case, for the above-men- 
tioned relation of Christ to the Mosaic priests. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The death of Jesus Christ on the cross is in 
its essential significance to be conceived as a 
voluntary self-sacrifice, corresponding to the pur- 
pose of God, yet not barely in the sense of a 
moral offering for the benefit of others, but as a 
vicarious sacrifice, expiating the guilt of sin for col- 
lective humanity, taking away the punishment of 
sin, and working reconciliation with God. 

2. Its fitness for such a work this death de- 
rives from the character of the person, who is at 
the same time priest and victim, and unites in 
himself, and possesses in their truth and reality, 
all qualities which in the Levitical service are . 
divided between priest and victim, and which 
there have but a mere symbolical efficacy. 

8. The nature of this self-sacrifice of Christ 
excludes the continuance of the symbolico-typi- 
cal priesthood and sacrificial service, just as its 
eternal validity and efficacy admits no repetttion 
of this perfect sacrifice, and no substitution, or 
the offering of any other sacrifice of like dignity 
and importance with the Son, who is perfected 
forever. . 

4. The weakness which inheres in mortals is 
partly a creaturely limitation, partly an inborn sin- 
fulness, partly a personal guiltiness. From this 
springs the partial nature of the legal high- 
priesthood, its purely symbolical significance, 
and the necessity of a plurality of persons re- 
lieving one another, and of actions which repeat 
themselves with special mutually supplementary 
acts. But within the Old Testament revelation 
itself, the promise of God, confirmed by His oath, 
points to the untversal character, to the realily 
and to the efficacy of the atonement accomplished 


is not made between what Christ would have to | by the eternally perfected Son. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. The character of the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, in its dependence on the nature of the 
person of the Lord.—The sole and single high- 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, corresponds perfectly 
to the necessities of the human race, and to the 
revealed purpose and will of God.—The weak- 
ness of men and the eternal perfection of the 
Son.—Christ at the same time priest and victim. 
—The causes of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
are: a. the sin of the world; 5. the purpose of 
God; ¢. the loving obedience of the Son.—The 
effects of the offering of Jesus Christ by Himself: 
a. on the perfection of His own person; 8. on the 
relation of the world to God; ec. on the character 
of the priesthood exercised by man.—Wherein 
consists the preéminence of the high-priesthood 
of Jesus Christ ? 

STanxe:—Preachers bear their treasures in 
earthen vessels. When they err let none be 
stumbled thereat; they are obliged also for 
themselves to bring the offering of repentance.— 
Christ has made an offering once for all; by this 
we should and must sbide; and thus it is to de- 
preciate His sacrifice, to desire still daily to 
offer it as Popish priests assume and undertake 
to do.—The sacrifice of Christ made once for all, 
serves us, a8 for the strengthening of our faith, 


so also for the cleansing of our walk, that we 
may abide therein and not draw back.—Behold 
the ground of the efficacy and perfection of the 
single and final propitiatory sacrifice of Christ ; 
He is the Son of God whom the Father hath 
raised from the dead, received into His glory, 
and placed at the right hand of His majesty. 

Rieger :—The depth of our need, and the lof- 
tineas of the purposes for which God has com- 
menced His dealings with us, demanded such a 
High-priest as God in this One has prepared 
for us.—Such a high-priest was nec for 
us, who, with the purest zeal for the honor of 
God, could still in a becoming manner lead to 
Him a world full of sinners.—Jesus has shown 
satisfactorily that He is at once a true friend of 
sinners, and from the heart an enemy of sin. 

Hrvusner :—The ground of the priestly dignity 
of Christ lies in His innocence, righteousness 
and holiness.—The repetition of sacrifices was a 
constant reminder of the weakness and sinful- 
ness of men. 

MENKEN :—Holiness in feeling and in conduct 
the Scripture ascribes to mortal men while they 
live in the flesh and on the earth, as it also de- 
mands of believers and righteous men, that they 
shall cherish in their heart, and evince in their 
life, holiness, not merely in the future but also 
in the present world. But it styles no mortal 
man perfect. 


THIRD SECTION. 


THIS PRIESTHOOD CHRIST ACCOMPLISHES, AS HEAVENLY KING AND MEDIATOR OF 
THE NEW COVENANT, A COVENANT PREDICTED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I 


As High-priest of the true sanctuary which God reared and not man, Christ hath taken His seat 
at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens. 


Cuaprer VIII. 1-5. 


Now of the things which we have [are being] spoken this is the sum (chief point]: 
We have such a high priest, who is set ae his seat, éxdOccev] on the right hand of 
t 


2 the throne of the [om. the] Majesty in 


e heavens; A minister of the sanctuary, and 


3 of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and [om. and]' not [a] man. For every 
high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices; wherefore t¢ ts of necessity that 


4. [also] this man [one] have somewhat also [om. also] to offer. 


For if [indeed, 


pév}* he were on earth, he should [would] not [even, 0dd¢] be a priest, seeing that there 
5 are priests [those]* that offer gifts according to the law: Who serve unto the example 
[as those who minister to a copy] and shadow of [the] heavenly things, [according] as 
Moses was admonished of God when he was about to make [complete, éxeredety] the 
tabernacle: for See, saith he, ¢haé thou make’ all things according to the pattern 


shewed to thee in the mount. 


CHAP. VIII. 1-6. 
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1 Ver. 2.—Kai is to be expunged after Sin. B. D*. E*., 17. 


3 Ver. 4.—Lustead of « uéev yap, should be read with Sin. A. B. D*., 17, 78, 80, poe pay ody. (Tisch. retains ¢: nev ydp 


which seems to me much more accurdant with the connection. The substitution of 
as the result of a misunderstanding of the connection.— 
v, are not found in Sin. A. B. D*. E*., 17, 73, 137, and are to be 


and favored by most modern editors, I cannot bat 
3 Ver. 4.—Tho words tev iepéur before rar 


for ydp, though strongly supported 


as & gloss, which Grotius, Mill, and Griesbach were inclined to expunge. The Art. before yéxow is wanting in 


Bin. A. B., 57, 80. 


4 Ver. 5.—Instead of rovjoys, all the best authorities require us to read weajcras. 
[Ver. 1.—KegdAatoy 8¢, and as a capital point, not the “sum ;” for he is not summing up the preceding, but advancing 


to a new discussion.—éxt rote Acyoudvocs, over, 
106 


took his seat. 


under, ¢. ¢., Fr ak Gele to, something else sree as 7 aioe Ras boon dicts 
spaypater, things, or, as I think, better, ayiwy, santtuary—xabus cexpnudriorat, according as Moses vs. 
‘ about to accom, complete, carry through the construction of.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. A capital point in respect of the 
things which we are saying.—.As the au- 
thor comes now to a point not hitherto specially 
treated, and proceeds to a comparison between 
the priests who serve in the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and Christ, the royal Priest who ministers in 
heaven as the true sanctuary, xeddAaiov must 
here denote not the “sum” (Erasm., Luth., 
Calv., etc.), but ‘chief or capital point.” The 
appended é? rolg Aeyou. too, excludes the idea 
of & summing up or recapitulation of a previous 
discussion, as this would demand the form xed. 
Trav eipypévor, ‘sum of what has been said.’ The 
present part. shows also that the author is not 
introducing a fresh topic additional to the pre- 
eeding (Calov, etc.), but simply bringing out into 
faller notice and development, with reference to 
the special character of his readers, the chief 
and central point of the existing discussion. This 
cardinal point is the determining of the qualit 
of our High-Priest Christ, who, as the Messia 
seated at the right hand of God, can only minis- 
ter in the sanctuary of which that of Moses is to 
be regarded as the earthly copy. Hence, ver. 2 
is, without a comma, to be united with ver. 1. 
It is indifferent for the sense whether the words 
commencing the chapter are taken as Aco. abso- 
lute, or as an anticipatory nominative apposition 
to the entire following clause. The explanation 
of Hofmann, who puts a colon after xe¢g. dé, is 
wholly erroneous: (in addition tothose who were 
called high-priests we have,”’ etc.). 

Ver. 2. As minister of the sanctuary 
and of the true tabernacle.—The Adj. 
ai7Siu7¢ is commonly, by Zeugma, referred also 
to dyiav. But we have thus either a tautology, 
or 8 difficulty in distinguishing dyiwv and oxpjec, 
if the former word be regarded as neuter. The 
distinction drawn by Chr. F. Schmid, who makes 
ra ayia denote the whole temple, and oxjvf the 
holiest of all, is entirely arbitrary. The reverse 
distinction would be much more in accordance 
with the general usage of the author, who uni- 
formly, except ch. ix. 8, designates the holiest 
of all by the simple dye. But why thus distin- 
guish the part from the whole, if this part again 
is to be included in the whole? We should 
rather infer that the oxyvf could also designate 
only a part of the entire sanctuary, and of course 


the things which are being 
(as if summing up what had been said) which would require ros cipnydvars.— 


said-—tho points under discussion; not 


high-priest. 
for if indeed he were much better, in my judgment, than the parr fe may od», U/, 
w 


tndeed, 
xeepers, but the ovée 
who are offering. 


the part separated from the ‘holiest of all,’ 
which eh. ix. 2 is called oxy?) 4 mpdry. But 
what application shall-we make of this distino- 
tion? According to Del. ré ayca would seem to 
designate the throne of God situated above and 
beyond all the heavens, the eternal défa of God 
Himself, into which Christ has entered, and 
where He appears as mediator on our behalf; 
but oxyv7, the heaven of angels and of all the 
blessed saints, where Christ rules with mediato- 
rial sway. This view is refuted—to say nothing 
of other objections—by the very language of our 
passage, in which Christ, as minister rav dyiwy, 
has taken His seat at the right hand of the 
throne of Majesty in the heavens. Few, however, 
will be inclined, with Hofm. ( Weiss. HI. 189 ff.; 
Schriflbeweis II. 1, 405), to understand, after 
Beza, Gerhard, efc., by oxyvi, the glorified body 
of Christ, or in & broader sense, after Calov, 
Braun, efe., the Christian church. It were more 
natural to refer rad aya, though not with Seb. 
Schmidt, Braun, Rambach, to the employments 
and utensils required for the priestly service, yet, 
with Luth. and others, to the holy and true 
goods and possessions. But this explanatiqn is 
discountenanced alike by the word ox7»4 and the 
word Aetrovpyéc, which latter in this connection, 
instead of its original signification of a public 
oficer acting for the good of the people, has, 
doubtless, in accordance with the usage of the 
Sept. a special relation to the position and office 
of priest. If now we abandon the idea of a zeugma 
in the construction, we shall still not be obliged, 
either with Hofm., to resort to the unnatural con- 
struction of év roic ovpdévoee with tov ay. Aecroupyde, 
nor to retain, with Primas. and (cum., the 
masc. construction of rév ayiey, a construction 
illy harmonizing with the designation of Christ 
as Aecrovpydc. We need but take «ai EXPLICA- 
TIVELY, and all difficulty vanishes. 

(The last sentence undoubtedly suggests the 
true solution of this much vexed question. The 
term dy:a, holy place, sanctuary, is first naturally 
used with referenco to the character and use of 
the tabernacle as consecrated to God, and a 
place of religious and priestly service. The 
word cxyvq is then added to designate the siruc- 
ture, and to bring it into more distinct relation 
to the tabernacle of Moses. The added «ai rij¢ 
oxmy¢ aAnO. is then a sort of loose synonyme or 
fuller statement of the idea conveyed hy the ra 
dyca. Delitzsch’s notion, that the 7 oxv4 is the 
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heaven of the glorified saints, and Hofmann’s 


that it is the glorified body of Christ, are both 
utterly unfounded conceits—that of Hofmann 
preéminently so; while the view of Alford, 
which undertakes to combine the two, with a pre- 
ponderance in favor of Hofmann’s, labors under 
the double difficulty of adopting two views, both 
of which are alike without support in the 
Epistle, and without a particle of intrinsic pro- 
bability, and which are also irreconcilable with 
each other. Every interpretation that under- 
takes to carry into the heaven of the New Testa- 
ment the distinction between the inner and the 
outer sanctuary of the Mosaic tabernacle, ignores 
the very fundamental idea: of that distinction, 
and leads to inextricable difficulties in interpre- 
tation, as has been illustrated in the numerous 
hypotheses, purely conceits, which the attempt 
to fix the nature of that heavenly outer taberna- 
cle has originated. And if it be urged that the 
Mosaic tabernacle was itself but the copy of the 
heavenly tabernacle, and that, therefore, the 
antitype must have the same divisions as are 
found in the pattern, I reply that this is pressing 
unduly the figurative language of the author. 
The real actual pattern of the Mosaic tabernacle 
was that which God showed to Moses in Mount 
Sinai, an exact model after which he was to con- 
struct his earthly material tabernacle, and no- 
thing more. Now that the author again should 
make a figurative application of that litcral lan- 
guage, need not surprise, and should not mislead 
us. Literally that tabernacle was modelled pre- 
cisely after the pattern or the direction which 
God had given Moses in the mount. Figura- 
tively that tabernacle becomes a copy or type of 
the heavenly tabernacle or sanctuary, inasmuch 
as the high-priest ministering there in a symbo- 
lical expiation and removal of sin, typifies the 
heavenly High-priest officiating on high in a real 
expiation and forgiveness of sins. But that 
we are thence to carry ali the special features 
of the earthly tabernacle into the figurative, 
heavenly New Testament tabernacle, does not 
follow; and is in fact impossible. For the es- 
sential characteristic of the outer tabernacle as 
distinguished from the inner—the very thing 
which it denoted was, as we shall subsequently 
see, separation from God. The veil of the tem- 
ple, answering to the veil of the tabernacle, was 
rent at thedeath of theSon of God. The separation 
between outer and inner tabernacle, was done 
away—never to be renewed.—K. ].— “'AAnJhe 
excludes the untrue and unreal, tvdg excludes 
that which does not correspond to its idea. The 
measure of the dAnbjec is the actual, the measure 
of the dAnOrvdc is the ideal. In GAnOae the idea 
corresponds to the object, in éA7divdc the object 
corresponds to the idea” (Kaunis Eucharist, p. 
119). For a parallel in thought see Wisd. ix. 8. 
ER. 8. For every high-priest, efc.—Many 
expositors take ver. 8, which Camer., Beng., efc., 
enclose in a parenthesis as an incidental remark, 
unnecessary to the connection (Michael.), or dis- 
turbing the train of thought te W.), or intro- 
ducing a train of ideas thatis again crowded out 
by others (Thol.), or merely explanatory of the 
word Azcrovpyée (Liin.). But the purpose of the 
author is not to show that Christ must be a 
Priest of sacrifice. Since the Aeroupyeiv or deal- 


ing in sacrifices is essential to the function of 
every high-priest (Lfin.); he rather proceeds te 
prove that the Aerovpyia of Christ can be exer- 
cised only in a heavenly sanctuary, which corres- 
ponds to the idea of the sanctuary that in type 
and figure was presented in the Mosaic taberna- 
cle. It was already demonstrated from Scrip- 
ture, that the Messiah is appointed of God to be 
alike King and Priest. As High-priest He must 
necessarily have somewhat that he may offer. In 
what this consists, remains as yet unstated, and 
it is a purely arbitrary and embarrassing hy po- 
thesis, which limits Aecrovpyety and xpoo¢é per» 
exclusively to offering sacrifices. We are but 
pointed Ve already observed by Justiniani, Este., 
etc.) to the necessity of priestly functions and acts 
to be accomplished by Christ. But in the legal 
economy where the Levitical priests have their 
function, there was absolutely no place for the 
priesthood of Christ; He needs, consequently, 
for the exercise of His priestly vocation, a hea- 
venly sanctuary, and one which fulfils the entire 
idea of a sanctuary. Hence we are to supply 
with dvayaaiov not 7 (Peshito, Bez., Beng., BL, 
De W., Liin.), but éoriy (Vulg., Luth., Calv., 
etc.), and to refer the spoogépes not to the sacri- 
fice, offered once for all, of the body of Christ on 
the cross. The Aor. requires neither that we 
translate with Liin.: ‘‘for which reason it was 
necessary that also this one should have some- 
thing which he mighé offer;” nor with Hofm.: 
‘‘for which reason it is necessary that he have 
something which he may have offered.” To read 
qo=twhere for 3 is totally unnecessary. 

I cannot but conceive that the true connec- 
tion of the thought in ver. 8 has escaped nearly, 
or quite all the interpreters. That many of them 
have failed to detect it, is certain from the di- 
versity of their explanations. Some, with Ben- 
gel, would put it in parenthesis. Michaelis re- 
garda it as entirely uncssential to the connec- 
tion; De Wette, as a disturbing intruder; Tho- 
luck as turning to a thought that was again 
crowded out by others; Liinemann as added to 
explain the import of Aerovpyéc; Alford, after 
Delitzsch, as belonging here only incidentally ; 
while Moll regards it as simply 8 gereral state- 
ment of the high-priestly function of Christ as 
introductory to the proof that He is ministering 
in a heavenly tabernacle. In this general and 
wide diversity of views, all but one must de, and 
all may be, wrong. The following may perhaps 
only increase by one the number of opinions te 
be rejected. I think, however, that it will be 
found that a close analysis will sustain the view 
that the passage is neither parenthetical, nor ir- 
relevant, nor incidcntal, but introduces the grand 
thought which forms the theme of discussion 
through this and the following chapter, and that 
in fact this states, and states in its proper place, 
what is the vital point of the whole Epistle. 
Christ’s Melchisedek Priesthood has been pre- 
viously considered; now comes the consideration 
of His Aaronic high-priesthood. This is vital to 
the subject ; for His mere Melchisedek priesthood, 
however intrinsically majestic and glorious, would 
be of no avail to sinners; He must minister in 
the heavenly sanctuary as the counterpart of 
Aaron, the Levitical high-priest, and, as such, in 
correspondence with this relation, Z/e must Aare 


CHAP. VIIL 1-5. 


something to offer. What this is, is the point now 
to be stated, and of which the author only appa- 
rently loses sight, the point toward which he pur- 
sues a constant though somewhat indirect course 
from this to ch. ix. ver. 11. Let us follow the 
course of thought. So important is it that He 
have something to offer, that if He were on 
earth, He could not even be a priest, inasmuch as 
there there is a regularly ordained priesthood 
for all the offerings of the Mosaic law, and 
which cannot there be superceded. But in fact 
He has a Priesthood in the heavenly tabernacle, 
and a Priesthood as much superior to the Leviti- 
cal as the Covenant which He guarantees is su- 
aa ed to that under which they served. This 
eads to a natural digression—a digression from 
the immediate point under discussion, but stand- 
ing in intimate vital connection with the general 
theme of the Epistle—in illustrating the supe- 
riority of the New Covenant, of which Christ was 
High-priestly Mediator and surety, over that Old 
Covenant of which the Levitical priests were 
servants. This illustration is effected by the 
apposite and beautiful citation from Jeremiah, 
which unfolds the better promises that cha- 
racterize the New Covenant. This topic finished, 
the suthor resumes with ch. ix. the inquiry, 
what the New Testament High-Priest has to of- 
fer. He recurs, therefore, to the arrangements 
of that Old Covenant, whose high-priestly service 
was typical of that of the New. He naturally 
goes back to the tabernacle in which that service 
was performed (‘to the first Covenant now there 
belonged,” eéc.), dwells somewhat minutely on its 
features (in order, by delineating its majesty, to 
enhance the glory of the Covenant which it but 
8 mbolizes), and then adds the facts to which all 
is description is but introductory, viz., that 
while the ordinary priests enter daily into the 
outer sanctuary, into the inner the high-priest 
enters hut once a year, alone, and not without 
blood. Thus we are prepared for the statement 
at ver. 11, to which all this has tended, viz., that 
Christ must enter the heavenly tabernacle also 
with blood, and here the author reaches the point 
which he had in mind at viii. 8, and which he 
has not since lost sight of. If this analysis be 
correct, it will be seen that Moll’s general divi- 
sion of the Epistle, which makes ch. ix. com- 
mence a new capital section, is vicious, inas- 
much as it cuts right in two a chain of argument 
whose links are most closely connected. The 
some is true of Ebrard’s analysis, who begins, as 
it were, a new and independent section with the 
description of the Mosaic tabernacle, and nei- 
ther Delitzsch nor Alford has made any improve- 
ment onthem. In fact, this description of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, ch. ix., is merely incidental, 
or rather a subordinate link in a chain of rea- 
soning by which the author is showing what 
the New Testament High-priest has to offer. 
Thus ver. 3 of ch. viii. formally introduces the 
topic around which the whole discussion turns 
from this point to ch. x. 19, where, in reality, the 
grand argument of the Epistle terminates.—K. }. 
Ver. 4. For if to be sure [ei uév ydp] he 
were on earth.—Ei 7v cannot here mean ‘if 
he had been” (Bohme, Kuinoel; nor is any 
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thing to be supplied, as e¢. g., either pdvov, Grot., 
etc.), or lepebe (Zeger, Beng., Carpz, efc.). The 
ovdé belongs to #7, not to lepete. Had the author 
intended to say that in the case supposed Christ 
could not be even a priest, much less a high-priest, 
(BI., Bisp., Hofm.), he would have written oi 
lepeic Gv qv. 

Ver. 6. As those who minister to a copy 
and shadow of the heavenly.—<Aarpete.s 
stands indeed commonly with the Dat. of the 
person whom one serves, yet is found also with 
the Dat. of the thing in which (not with which) 
one serves, as also ch. xiii. 10. The proper sig- 
nification of ixddeyya is that of an embodying, 
representative image; for which reason the word 
can be used, ch. iv. 11, as=opddecypya, example, 
model, and here as at ch. ix. 23, and more usu- 
ally, denotes copy, with the subordinate idea of 
an outline simply drawn from memory. xd, 
shadow, may stand in antithesis to odua, body (as 
at Col. ii. 17), in which case it simply opposes 
the non-essential to the essence; or in antithesis 
to eixév (as ch. x. 1), in which case it suggests 
to the imagination the obscurity of the shadow 
image. With ray obpavioy we need not, wi 
Liinemann, supply dyiwy; for the following chap- 
ters show clearly that not heavenly localities, 
but heavenly relations and Divine ideas, as realized 
in Christ, are regarded as the archetype symbol- 
ized by the Mosaic sanctuary: [so Alford: “the 
things in heaven, in the heavenly sanctuary.” 
But the author, though treating of heavenly 
facts, relations, etc., yet does it under the 
imagery drawn from the earthly tabernacle. He 
has already employed that imagery, transferring 
to heaven the figure of the tabernacle (ver. 2), 
and to this he ever and anon returns (ch. ix. 
24), and in view especially of this passage just. 
referred to, I incline to adopt Liinemann’s view.. 
This, of course, need not prejudice the fact that. 
the thing essentially aimed at is ideas and rela-. 
tions.—K.]. So also Ex. xxv. 40. We need not. 
assume an actual temple as archetype of the ta-- 
bernacle which Moses from Sinai may be sup- 
posed to have beheld, standing in heaven,. 
nor any original structure which God Himself 
had reared as a model upon Sinai, where, aoc- 
cording to the later Rabbins, it was to stand 
forever, but a patiern structure, which was shown: 
to Moses in prophetic vision, and is desoribed in 
the words of God, Ex. xxvi. 26-30. This signi- 


fication, model building, the word )935$} (which. 


Josh. xxii. 28 denotes architecture, Deut. iv. 17, 

denotes sculpture of every kind, and Ps. cxliv. 

12 points to a plastic model), will very well bear: 
at Ex. xxv. 40. But it by no means accords: 
with the prophetic survey af a model building 
which expresses heavenly relations, to assume, 

with Ebrard, a mere drawing or outline edifice, 

although such a drawing might in itself apply to 

the word in question according ta.2 Chron. xvi. 

10, where it signifies sketch, outiine, and 1 Chron. 

xxviii. 11 ff., where it signifies ground plot. The 
typical signification comes out strongly at Isaiah 

xliv. 18, inasmuch as there, at ver. 14, the wood 
is to be sought for the carrying out and realiza- 
tion of the pattern structure given in ver. 13. 
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en a a) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. After Christ, as High-Priest, had given His 
life as an expiatory offering on the cross, and 
with His atoning blood had entered into the 
inner sanctuary of heaven, He has not returned 
again from heaven to earth, as the Levitical 
high-priest was obliged, after completing the 
sprinkling of blood, again to quit the inner Sanc- 
tuary. The office and function of the Levitical 
priests suffices not as a type of Christ’s work of 
reconciliation, and of His mediatorial position. 
Christ is a Priest of a different description, and for 
this has Melchisedek for His type. In this com- 

. parison, the capital point is, the recognition of 
the fact that Christ is aroyal Priest in heaven, i. ¢., 
after His clevation to the right hand of Majesty 
ceases not to exercise priestly sway. 

2. Since the Melchisedek priesthood is of a dif- 
ferent order from the Levitico- Aaronical, this can- 
not refer to an offering of Christ tn heaven, but 
only to a Priestly function, by which the High- 
Priestly sacrifice that was previously, and once 
for all, offered upon the cross, is rendered preva- 
lent with God, efficacious with respect to men. 
Yet this priestly function in making tntercession 
and in bestowing blessings, Christ exercises as 
a High-Priest who sits upon the Throne of God, 
4. ¢., on the ground of His sacrificial death upon 
the cross, and by virtue of His position as glori- 
fied God-man. ‘The blood of Christ has indeed 
been, in His sacrifice, poured out upon the earth, 
and so been separated from the sacrificial body, 
as was done with animals in the typical sacrifice. 
But still it behooved that it should not barely be 
sprinkled upon the earth, but be borne to the 
sanctuary of God to sprinkle the throne of grace. 
And after it has been once borne in thither, and 
sprinkled ina divine way, it belongs now to the 
office of our High-Priest whom we have in the 
sanctuary, to sprinkle it also upon our hearts 
:and consciences, and this life of ours, still, indeed, 
*aving its source in blood, but not in the love of 
God, again to unite with the true life of Divine 
Nove.” (Steinhofer). 

8. Since, according to the Scriptures, the 
‘Priesthood belongs essentially to the Messiah, 
He must necessarily always exercise Priestly func- 
tions of essential significance; but it thence by 
sno means follows that He must be conceived as 
in an act of perpetual sacrifice, as those do who 
understand by the heavenly offering either the 
person of the glorified God-man, and thence de- 
duce the sacrifice of mass (as still recently Thal- 
-hofer) or regard the believers of all generations 
:as the sacrificial offering of Christ to God, 
(Theodor. Mops., Chrys., Cyrill. Alex.). Nor 
‘even does it follow that in the offering which He 
‘makes we need specially think of blood. (Del.). 
Since if we, with justice, distinguish this act 
from the slaying of the victim, and in a detailed 
comparison of Christ with the Aaronic high- 
priests, as chaps. 9 and 10, refer the slaying 
specially to the crucifixion, and the offering to the 
.sprinkling of the throne of God with the sacrifi- 
-cial blood, we must still, in the case of the ex- 
piation wrought inthe death of Christ, refrain 
‘from pushing too far the points of comparison; 
sand particularly we must not forget that these 


acts immediately followed one another on the day 
of atonement, belong, in fact, inseparably to- 
gether, and work in the objective sense an ex- 
piation which is essentially distinguished from 
the reconciliation which is to be obtained by the 
subject only on this ground, and in consequence 
of this. In this relation the offering of Christ 
by His sacrifice of Himself on the cross, is an 
offering once for all, whereby He has effected an 
eternal redemption. 

4. But to the priestly functions there belongs 
also a sanctuary. The earthly sanctuary, how- 
ever, built by human hands, cannot be that in 
which Christ has His Priesthood. There, men 
minister who are from a stock to which Jesus, 
who is Christ, does not belong. Moreover, this 
sanctuary in its very erection was already desig- 
nated as a mere copy. There must thus be a 
heavenly sanctuary, to which the Messianic priestly 
king belongs, and in which he exercises a priestly 
office. All endeavors, however, to fix such a 
sanctuary as a separate localtty in heaven, which 
locality is the real archetype of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle, fail, in the fact, that ‘the different attri- 
butes here assigned to Christ, taken literally, 
exclude one another,”’ (Thol. ), and that according 
to Exodus xxv., not only the tabernacle but also 
all its utenbils were to be made after the heavenly 
mode]. We must thus regard this expression 
as a sensible embodiment of the idea of the recon- 
ciliation and restoration of our fellowship with 
God, wrought through Christ, introduced by the 
designation of Christ’s mission as a Priestly 
one, for which reason also Luther, with moat of 
the ancients, understood by the sanctuary simply 
pies blessings belonging to the kingdom 
o ‘ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The patterns after which we are to regulate our 
life and our condition, have been shown to us by 
God, and described in the Holy Scripiures.—It is 
only by His royal throne in heaven that the 
High-Priestly dignity, power and work of Jesus, 
are rendered to us truly intelligible, challenge 
our admiration, and reach the depth of our 
spiritual needs.— Whether we let the High-Priest 
whom we have, also influence us for our ealva- 
tion ?—As the people of the New Testament we 
belong to the heavenly sanctuary, and thereby have 
great prerogatives: how do we stand with refer- 
ence to the corresponding duties? 

StanKe:—Thanks be to God that we haves 
High-Priest who sits at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, and whose sacrifice and inter- 
cession have, therefore, unlimited power.—Christ 
is the fosterer of His Church. He Himself 
communicates the holy and heavenly gift. Would 
that we with perfect faith might hasten to this 
faithful High-Priest, and from the fulness of 
His grace, bring forth a real treasure and am- 
plitude of heavenly blessings.—Precisely for the 
reason that Christ, after His one completed sacri- 
fice, sits at the right hand of God, He fills all in 
all_— Whoever offers to God only the outward 
and corporeal, offers a Jewish, and not a Chris- 
tian sacrifice. 

Riscer:—We have a Priest, such as we need. 
The Father has prepared Him; love and obedi- 
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ence have drawn Him into His office; He is per- 
fected according to all that which was written 
aforetime with regard to Him; He is set before 
us in the Gospel, and faith lays hold upon Him. 
—As God has prepared to Himself a seat of Ma- 
jesty, a central point of His Government, and of 
the bestowment of His life and His glory; He 
has also reared a dwelling, or holy tabernacle, 
in which is the seat of Majesty, and in which He 
receives the priestly service and worship of 
those who draw near to Him.—The Saviour has 


for all nations, from abuses; but on Golgotha, 
not at the foot of the altar, flowed His blood, 
shed upon the wood of His cross. 

Haun:—We must follow with our gaze the 
dear Saviour on His course of suffering clear up 
into heaven. 

Hevsnek:—Were not Christ in this incon- 
ceivably close connection with God in heaven, 
He could not, in proper and complete authority, 
impart the forgiveness of sins, truly annihilate 
sin, and arrest its consequences.—OQur service 


of God and priesthood should be an imitation 


made use of the temple, as His Father's house, 
and copy of the service of God in heaven. 


for instruction, and cleansed this house of prayer 


IL. 


Christ's priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He is Mediator, 
rests upon better promises than the old covenant, which, according to its own testimony, is 
destined to destruction. 


Ceaprer VIII. 6-18. 


6 But now [as it is] hath he obtained! a more excellent ministry, by how much also he 
is the mediator of a better covenant, which was [hath been] established upon better 
% promises. For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should [would] no place 
8 have been [be] sought for thesecond. For [while] finding fault with them he saith, Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house 
-9 of Israel and with the house of Judah: Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not 
(disregarded them], saith the Lord. For [Because] this s the*® covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and will write [inscribe] them in fon} their hearts: and I will bo to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people: And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, [fellow-citizen, zoAfryy],* and every man his brother, saying, Know ye the 
Lord: for all shall [will] know me, from the least‘ unto the greatest. For I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities® will I remember 
no more. In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now [But] 
that which decayeth and waxeth old 7s ready to vanish away. 


10 


11 
12 
13 


1 Ver. 6.—Tho Attic form rervxnxe instead of the Rec. rérevyxe is found in the Minusc, 47, 72, 73, 74. The form réruyey 
however, is best supported on the authority of A. D®*. K. L., 80, 116, 117. The Sin. has rérvxe, but a second hand has put 


€. 
s Ver. 10.—A. D. B. add gov which is also found in many Codd. of the LXX. But it is wanting in the cod. Alex. 
of the LXX. and the Bin. 
3 Ver. 11.—Instead of, ray wAyncior, according toal!l authority, should be read roy wroAcrny. 
4 Ver. 11.—Avroy after awd ucxpod is to be erased after Sin. A. B. D*. E*. K. 17, 31, 61, 73, 80. 
5 Ver. 12.—The retaining of the words cal tay dvouuey aver is sustained by A. D.E. K. L. The Sin., however, has them 
only from the later hand. In B.17, 23, Vulg. and other versions they are wanting. 

(Ver. 6.—vruvi 54, but now, as if ts, as the case actually stands, contrasted with the case supposed ver. 4,—ree, as one which, 
characteristic, vevopeOéryrat, has been enacted, instituted as matter of legislation, the word suggested by the legal character 
of tho old covenant. Fe 

Ver. 7.—ovn dv éCnreiro, would not be sought. 

Ver. 8.—peuddpevos, blaming, finding fault, either with i¢ or them, or both; here, I think, mainly the former. 

Ver. 9.—¢€r hudpg érrafouévou pov, tn the day of my taking hold of them for succor, see ch. il. 16—avrot and «ays placed 
fn contrast. God divides, in His tenderness, the blame between the people and himself. 

Ver. 10.—d:8ove giving either with dcafijcopzat understood from the preceding verse, or irregularly connected by «ai 
with the following finite chase Lt et Iwill write upon, inscribe. 

Ver. 11—ovd ph &Sdfecry, a familiar emphatic construction: There is no fear lest they may teach—they shall by no 
means leach,—tov rorXiryyancupMoritny, fellow-citizen.—«8jow, old Ionic Fut: fur cicoua:, which thence past over to the later 
Attic.—awd prxpou dws peydAov, Jrom small unto great of 

Ver. 12.—tAews, propitious, gracious.—ov uh wu érc. Iwill no longer make mention. 

Ver. 13.—éy re Adyeiv pias tn saying “new.” —nremadaiwxe, he hath rendered 
becoming 7 and growing old.—K}]. 


——Warasovpevor Kat yoparxor, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 7. But now, efc.—In contrast with the 
supposition made in ver. 4, ver. 7 exhibits the 
actual state of the case, and reminds us that the 
priestly service of Christ, although there is no 
place for it in the Mosaic sanctuary, has still 
not less value than the so highly revered Leviti- 
cal worship; nay rather by so much surpasses it 
as the New Covenant of which Christ is Media- 
tor surpasses the Old Covenant, which, though 
also founded on Divine promises, yet, even by 
these themselves is reminded of its yet imperfect 
nature and transitory significance. The vvvi dé 
is thus to be taken not temporally but logically, 
not, however, deducing, but contrasting, [as is uni- 
formly the case in its logical use]. 

Ver. 6. Bstablish.—The expression vevopo- 
Sirnrae shows that the author regards the New 
Covenant partly as a fact which has been histo- 
rically accomplished, partly as an economy of 
salvation and of life established by God, and for 
this reason not merely of binding authority, but 
also working according to fixed laws, as does 
also Paul, Rom. iii. 27; viii. 2; ix. 31. 

Ver. 7. There would no place be sought. 
—Bleek finds the idea expressed that God would 
have had no need to seek in the hearts of men for 
a better place for His covenant than was furnished 
by the tables of stone; but, although the state- 
ment that the first covenant was not faultless 
refers tothe outward and ceremonial character 
of the Old Testament institutions, still the author, 
if Bleek’s idea had been in his mind, could 
hardly have qmitted the words éy rai¢ xapdiacc. 
Moreover the emphasis is certainly not upon 
rérog but upon devrépac. The translation ‘would 
have been sought’”’ (Erasm., Calv., Bez., ete.), is 
erroneous, as it would have demanded the plu- 
perfect. The following passage of Scripture 
which contains the promise of a new covenant, 
would seem, according to Del., to show that God 
in His counsel already had a place for such o 
covenant, and hence sought, in the history of the 
world, the place for its actualization. Thol. 
takes the rérov Cyreiv here as=rérov AapuPdvew, 
Acts xxv. 16, 4. ¢., to take occasion. Ebr. and 
Liin. assume a blending of the two clauses ovx dv 
qv rémog devtépac=there would have been no place 
for a second, and ovx ay éCnreiro devrépa==no second 
would be sought. 

Ver. 8 For finding fault he saith to 
them.—Lachmann reads after A. D*. K., 17, 89, 
avrovc. This reference to the Israelites is, how- 
ever, possible even with the better attested read- 
ing avroic, since péugerdat, is constructed alike 
with the Acc. and the Dat. In this construction 
the Peshito is followed by the Vulg., Chrys., 
Luth., Calv., Bisp., Del., and the majority. It 
is a more elegant and delicate construction, 
however, to leave the olyect of the fault-finding 
undetermined (De W., Ebr.), and with Faber 
Stapul., Piscat., Schlicht., Grot., BI., Liin., 
Reiche, efe., to connect avroig with Aéyet. We 
must not, however, exactly supply avr/y, and re- 
gard peyg. as corresponding directly with the 
preceding dyeprroc. This corresponds not with 
the citation from Jer. xxxi. 81-34, in which the 
positive censure falls upon the people, and strikes 


but indirectly the covenant which was unable to 
secure right conduct in the nation. The desig- 
nation of it here is==not blameless (dueuttoc) : 
and it is certainly inadmissible to regard 
the negative expression as on a level with a 
positive one. On the other hand Del. goes too 
far in regarding the suppression of the object of 
the blame, as an ambiguity. The construction 
rather intimates the two-fold applicability of the 
censure, and this is entirely consonant with the 
facta of the case. In the citation itself which 
adduces the Scripture proof of the preceding 
statement, the author puts curvreAiow for dad Zo0- 
pat and éroigoa for dudéuny, with the evident 
design of indicating even in the very words of the 
New Testament as on the part of God accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 10. I will give.—Acdotc, giving, stands 
not instead of docu, J will give (Beng., etc.), nor 
is either this now to be supplied (Heinr., Steng., 
etc.), although the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. reads 
didovg ddow, or etui or Ecouar. If we supply any 
thing, it could be only dradfooua (Del.), with 
which preceding word we can also with Liin. con- 
struct the Part. (I will make a covenant, viz., in 
giving), unless we prefer with Winer the not un- 
familiar construction which makes a transition 
from the Part. to the finite verb. It is gramma- 
tically possible also (with Bohme and Paulus) to 
connect d:do’¢ with the following éz:ypayx, in 
which case «ai=also. 

Ven. 18. In that he saith a new cove- 
nant, efc.—From the above cited passage our 
author, by emphasizing the cary, new, draws the 
conclusion that the Mosaic economy is even in 
its very origin declared as the o/d covenant which 
appears as languishing and waxing old without 
hope of rejuvenation. IlaAacoiv means origi- 
nally not to render antiquated—=to do as 
old and useless, to abrogate, (Bez., Erasm., ete.) 
but, fo render ancient, or old, to deliver over to 
the past, and to place in contrast with the new, 
with that which is hitherto non-existent. This 
transitive signification it has also, Job ix. 5; 
xxxii. 15; Lament. iii. 5; which, at Dan. vii. 24, 
passes over into the sense of set aside as antiquated. 
For what is consigned to the past, naturally 
grows old (vetus), and this in the case of the living 
is called sencacere. Th intransitive signification, 
grow old is found only at Is. lxv. 22. The word 
belongs to later Greek, and in extra biblical lite- 
rature is in use only in the Mid. or Pass. The 
Perf. in our passage points to the completed act. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the elevation of the Priest, the author 
at ch. vii. 22, reasons to the elevation of the 
covenant guaranteed by Him in His everlasting 
existence; since those mortal priests who are 
appointed by command of the Law can sustain 
no comparison with the Royal Priest promised 
by the oath of God, potent in virtue of His inde- 
structible life, the eternally perfected Son. 
There arises thus not a mere tneersion of the re- 
lation, much less an argument in a cirele, if here 
the author reasons from the superiority of the 
covenant founded on better promises, to the superior- 
ity of His priestly functions, whois‘ not mere} 
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the surety, but alsothe Mediator, t. ¢, the 
founder, supporter, quickener of this covenant. 

2. The New Covenant also has its institutions 
and arrangements, established by the revelation 
of the Divine will, whose foundations are laid in 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Among them particularly stands forth in the re- 
lation here adverted to the prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 
81-34 (whose parallel we find in Ezek. xxxvi. 
25-27 ) which, within the limits of the O. Test. ttself, 
expresses most clearly the contrast so strongly 
emphasized by Paul (2 Cor. iii. 6-9) between 
the economies of law and gospel, and the purely 
disciplinary and educational, and hence transitory 
nature of the Mosaic institutions. 

3. In this prophecy there is promised a new 
Covenant, which Jehovah will make with Israel 
_and with Judah, §. ¢., with the collective people, 
whose restoration and reunion on the soil of the 
Promised Land is also promised by the prophet, 
a Covenant which shall have a different fate 
from that which was formed after the nation’s 
deliverance from Egypt. The all holy God, in 
His righteousness, does away with the old rela- 
tion to the covenant-breaking people; but in His 
grace will institute a system of salvation by a 
new Covenant, for which He already lays the 
JSoundation by better promiscs. 

4. The superiority of these promises consists 
in the fact that the Divine will is no longer as a 
bare command to come into mere outward con- 
tact with the people, but is to dive and work in tls 
heart; that in consequence of this a living know- 
ledge of God is to be the common blessing of all 
the members of the Covenant, and the distinction 
between prophets and non-prophets, priests and 
non-priests, to fall away; and that finally the 
ground of this will be the forgiveness of sins 
wrought without any human merits by the grace 
of God. Precisely for this reason could Jer. iii. 
16, 17 even predict that the entire legal economy, 
nay, the very ark of the Covenant itself, would 
no more be an object of longing to the people. 
Intimations of this state of things are found, 
Joel iii. 1ff.; Is. xi. 9; liv. 18; Ez. xi. 19. 

5. From the disparagement of sacrificial wor- 
ship which comes out frequently and strongly 
within the limits of the O. Test. itself (1 Sam. 
xv. 22ff.; Ps. xl. 7 ff.; 1.; li. 18 ff.; Hos. vi. 6; 
Jer. vii. 21-23; Prov. xxi. 8), we may not, 
however, conclude that the idea of the death of 
Jesus Christ as an expiatory offering is a relapse 
into Judaism—a sentiment in accordance with 
which HotpHemm (on the Ceremonial Law in the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, 1845) says: ‘‘The Rab- 
binical doctrine stands in this near relation to 
Christianity that they both rest on the common 
conviction that the principle of expiation con- 
tained in the Mosaic law is to be maintained as 
of perpetual truth and validity. Christianity 
bases on this the fact that by a single great sac- 
rifice the work of expiation has been once for all 
accomplished for all who believe in it, while 
Rabbinical Judaism, holding the same funda- 
mental idea, regards the sacrificial ritual as only 
temporarily done away, and looks forward to its 
restoration.” This modern Judaism is as far 
removed from faith in the Old Testament as from 
faith in the gospel, and hence is equally incapa- 
ble of comprehending both the one and the 


other. An arbitrary, self-willed and self-seeking 
separation from the legal worship is sharply re- 
buked by those same prophets who, turning 
away from the external character of the legal ce- 
remonial and its meritorious works, demand and 
predict the fulfilment of that Divine will which is 
revealed in the law. But God, in the law, gave, 
on the one hand, not merely moral precepts, but 
also such as were intended to regulate the 
collective social relations of His people, and on the 
other, ordained, in a way which was uncondi- 
tionally binding on the Israelites, the means for 
the fulfilment of these precepts, and for expiating 
their tranggressions of His Jaw. To these means 
belonged preéminently the system of worship 
whose central point is the sacrificial service. But 
in the position which God gave to the O. Test. in 
the economy of salvation, all its arrangements 
have a partly educational or disciplinary, partly 
a typical and symbolical character. It is hence 
equally erroneous to deny, on the one hand, the 
reality of the tdea which at this stage could be ex- 
pressed only in type and figure, and in the period 
of fulfilment, to turn back, on the other, to the 
types and symbols of that earlier period, whether 
this be done by Rabbins, who look forward to a 
simple restitution of the Mosaic ritual, or by 
Mormons, who have recently proposed the intro- 
duction of animal sacrifices into the Christian 
worship. Until the arrival of the period of 
perfection, it is true that even Christianity itself 
cannot dispense with symbols, and still bears a 
character which represents in the temporal and 
earthly the eternal and the heavenly. But its 
symbols have no longer the appearance of any in- 
dependent value, and its type is the type of the 
completion of revelation. 

6. The circumstance is of special importance 
that not without, but within the Old Covenant it- 
self, and indeed only by undoubted words of God, 
was declared that capital defect of the Covenant 
mediated by Moses, which consisted in its want 
of provisions for effecting a real forgiveness of sin, 
and genuine communion with God, and that by the 
promise of a new Covenant the existing Covenant 
was already in the time of Jeremiah stamped as 
an institution no longer satisfactory, and des- 
tined to pass away. To Christians, then, the 
mere continued outward existence of Judaism 
can have no such import as to engender doubts 
of that abrogation of the Old Covenant which has 
historically taken place. Decay and superannuation 
clear to utjer extinction are the inevitable des- 
tiny of that Covenant, allotted to it by the deci- 
sion of God on the ground of its intrinsic natyre. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Old Covenant was not broken up from 
without, but was dissolved internally, and by 
God Himself given over to extinction.—The in- 
fidelity of the covenant-people might induce the 
judgments of God, and occasion the abrogation 
of the former covenant; but could not bring to 
naught God’s purpose of salvation.—To the New 
Covenant belongs a new heart and a new spirit. 
—Forgiveness of sin is the foundation of all re- 
newal; and this comes from grace by means of 
the New Covenant.—How the promises of the 
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Old Covenant are fulfilled by the Mediator of the 
New. 

STaRKE:—How blessed are we in the New Co- 
venant! We have so great a Mediator, such glo- 
rious promises, such glorious possessions! Is it 
not our shame that we still remain under the do- 
minion of sin?—The Levitical law is to be sure in 
itself full of Divine goodness and wisdom, yet not 
adequate to our happiness; but only a shadow 
in comparison with the substance of the Messi- 
anic priesthood and kingdom.—God adheres 
faithfully to His covenant and promise: men are 
covenant-breakers. Woe unto them!—So tender 
is still God’s love toward His people, that He 
brings them into danger and need as a father bis 
child, then takes them by the hand and brings 
them into security.—On contempt of the Divine 
words follows the Divine punishment.—Put to 
thyself the question: Perceivest thou that the 
law of God has been traced by the pen of 
the Holy Spirit upon thy mind and heart? 
Recognizest thou also the Lord thy Saviour in 
living faith and obedience ?—Believers, as God's 
covenant-people, are a blessed people.—The for- 
giveness of sins is the greatest treasure; without 
it the rich man has nothing, and with it the 
poorest man has all things.—Man, take God at 


these His words and sigh: Lord be gracious to 
my transgressions!—-Thou seeker after ven- 
geance, art thou not ashamed to say, “I will 
remember it of him!” when God says, “I will 
not remember it?’’—Ceremonies which are not 
superstitious and sinful, can perhaps be endured 
for a season, although they have no special uti- 
lity. 

RizeceR:—The function of a high-priest in 
heaven is for himself more dignified and noble, 
and better and more blessed for those in whom 
he is to execute the promises.—Those who were 
under the Old Testament said: We will! and did 
not know that they could not. Now that the 
grace of the New Testament has made it possible, 
many shield themselves under the pretext of a 
cannot, while yet there is a real will not. 

HEUBNER:—God most honors and distinguishes 
Himself when He associates and deals with us 
not as a constraining Lord and Ruler, but as a 
Father with children. How are we put to shame 
by that announcement and awaiting of the New 
Covenant, which we linger so far behind !—The 
Old Covenant is past. Would to God that the 
old spirit of slavish service were gone with it, 
and the new spirit of willingness and love 
reigned in all! 


PART THIRD. 
Superiority of the New Covenant mediated by Jesus Christ. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE NEW COVENANT PRODUCES FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD, WHICH, THE OLD ONLY 
FIGURATIVELY REPRESENTS AND PROMISES. 


The typical and symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary points in itself to but an imperfect 
communion with God. 


Cuaprer IX. 1-10. 


Then verily 


ere belonged indeed now even to ely pv ody zal] the first® covenant had 


also [om. had also] ordinances of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary [its sanctuary as 
2 one belonging to this world]. For there wasa tabernacle made [zxareaxevdodn, constructed 
and fitted out, ch. iii. 4]; the first [foremost], wherein was the candlestick, and the table, 
3 and the shewbread; which is called the [om. the] sanctuary. And after [p:vd, a/ter 
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4 =behind] the second vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest of all; Which 
had the golden censer [a golden altar of incense, Supcarjpcov], and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had 

5 manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant; And over 
it the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy seat; of which [things] we cannot now 

6 speak particularly. Now when these things were thus ordained [And these things 
having been thus arranged], the priests went [enter indeed} always into the first 

7 tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God [their ministrations, Aatpetas}; But 
into the second went [enters] the high priest alone once every year [in the year], not 
without blood, which he offered [offers] for himself, and for the errors of the people: 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying [signifying this], that the way into the holiest of all 
[the sanctuary, c@v dy‘wy) was not [has not been] yet made manifest, while as [om. 

9 as] the first [foremost] tabernacle was [is] yet standing: Which was [is] a figure for 
the time then [om. then] present, in which [according to which, viz., igure] were 
[are] offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not [cannot] make him that did the 
service [him that renders the service, tov Aatpedovra] perfect, as pertaining to the 

10 conscience; Which stood only ia [standing merely in connection with} meats and 

_ drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances,* imposed on them until the time 
of reformation. 

1 Ver. 1.—The word oxnvq of the lect. rec. is, according to all authorities, to bo stricken out, and {s not, with Peirce, 


Wetst., Seml., to be understood. The capital thought is d:a@%en, covenant [and this ag, in Eng. ver., is cloarly to be sup- 
plied in thought with » spwry). 

% Ver. 9.—For the Rec. xa" 6v, we are, with Sin. A. B. D*., 17, 23%, 27, to read xa’ Hy [referring to wapaBoAy). 

3 Ver. 10.—For the Rec. «ai Sexausuacs capacs, the reading &«xanpara capnds was hy a, ie by Grot., Mill and Beng., 
recommended by Griesb., and by all recent editors is received into the text. The « wanting in Sin. A. D*., 6, 17, 
27, 31, and &cxcaispara, is found in Sin. A. B. and ten minusc., the sing. dkxatwpa in D*. 

[Elxe per ody, had indeed, to be sure, now. Ody, as usual, Hoke the coming discussion with what precedes; the conces- 
sive udy intimates that the prerogatives here conceded to the Old Covenant, are to find by and by their limitations, as at 
ver. 6, or at ver. 11. The “then verily ” of the Eng. ver. has no warrant either in the original or in the context. Alford’s 


rendering “ now accordingly,” is very little better.—rd aytoy coopindy not, and a worldly sanctuary, but and its sanctuary, 
as one ing to the world. It is dificult to take the words as=rd ay 1rd «oc., the, or tls, worldly sanctuary. It is also 
hard here to take xoopcaéy as purely predicative, viz., tls sanctuary a worldly one=the sanctuary which tt had ed to the 


world. Better, perhaps, to regard it as quasi predicative, as a sort of after thought=and tls sanctuary, to wit, one belonging 


to the world. 
Ver. 2—Karerxevaon, was constructed, reared, established, not exactly, made—ayca, holy place, sanctuary, not, the sanc- 


Ver. 3.—Ovpiarjpcov, probably not censer, but altar of incense. (See below). 

Ver. 6.—rovrwy &¢ ovrwe xarec., and these_things having been thus arranged,—the priests enter, etc. This construction 
is scarcely a soleciem, as Alford calls it, but is, 1 think, perfectly English, although “being thus arranged,” would hero 
express nearly the same idea. and would givo the sense with cient exactness.—e:ciaccy, not went, but enter, as ver. 7.— 
wporddépa, not offtred, but offers, and eo of other verbs in this passage. And the explanation is not that the author “con- 
ceives of the whole system and arrangement as stili subsisting,” but simply employs the Aistorical presenti, transporting 
himeelf back into the past, and indicating that the priestly an ah ee raed entrances which he describes, followed upon 
the previously described arrangements. It seems extraordinary that this simple and obvious, and only natural explana- 
tion of the paseage, should have been so generally lost sight of, and the author Pet ie with ignorance and mistakes which 
in such a writer, to say nothing of his inspiration, are utterly inconceivable, and which are in fact purely factitious, being 
chargeable only on the failure of his critics to recoguize a natural and elegant rhetorical usage. e idea that the author 
fancied that the sacred articles above described were found either in the then existing temple, or even in the temple of 
Solomon, is countenanced by nothing in the text. There is no reason for suppoe re that his mind vest 
beyond the Moeaic tabernacle, the original and proper symbol of the Old Covenant, whose grand Jeading features indeed 
were reproduced in the temple, of which, however, the author makes no mention. 

Ver. 7.—8 spoodpdpa, which he offera—vrip éavrov, on behalf of himaclf. 

Ver. 8.—wzepavepwc@a, has been (not “twas ’’) made manifest, the Perf. in keeping with the Pres. eigiact, and rpocdé- 
pes, and spoodpdpovra: (ver. 9).—ris mpwrys oxyvijs, the foremost tabernacle.—txovons ordaw, holding or retaining tts stand- 


ng, place, post 
Ver. 9.—iris, as usual characteristic; as one which—qui; enna % (darcy, understood), ts a likeness, stmilitude, 
JAgure: supply ts, not was (fv), because the whole construction is in the historical present.—eis roy xaipov roy eveotnxdTa, 
Jor the pn or season, ris., not that of the time of the writer (as supposed by some), but that of the Old Economy 
of which and for which the outer tabernaclo was & wapafoAy; and the . €veornxéta kecps up the figure of the present 
time, as in the verb ciciagcy, etc. To make this éveor. x refer to the Messianic period, even with Alford’s explana- 
tion, that it is not a figure of, but for the present time, is atill to deprive it of nearly all its significance, and, when taken 
in connection with the following «a0 hv dapa xporddporras, is inextricably to confuse the whole passage.—xaG@ yp, niet J 
to which, sclil. x oAyy, fA or emblem.—apog¢dporras, are being offered in this present ante-Christian time into whic 
the author has thrown himself back. 

Ver. 10.—pdvor éxi, only conditioned upon, or, as Moll, standing tn connection with; hardly, with Alf. and Eng. ver., 
consisting in, or standing in, which could scarcely be affirmed of the gine and eacrificee. They stood connected with them, 
or as it were conditioned upon them.—pdype xarpod ScopGucews, until the season of rectification.—éimixeineva, lying upon, as 


concession here made of the excellencies of re 
Old Covenant [elye pév, had to be sure, had, 
si apuii ein cea arephies aera grant] is to be followed by its limitations, which 
Ver. 1. There belonged, indeed, now | reduce these arrangements of the Old Covenant 
also to the first, ¢fc.—The «ai, also or even, | to their true value, and at ver. 6ff. bring out 
points to a parallel instituted between the Old | the contrasted features of the New Covenant. 
and the New Covenant. Mév oty intimates that, | The preterites elye and xareoxevéc0y prove not 
in accordance with the preceding representation, | that the destruction of the temple has as yet ac- 
this actual result is to be recognized, that the | tually taken place, but refer, the former to the 
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covenant which God Himself has made anti- 
quated (wevaAaiuxev, ch. viii. 18), the other to 
that Mosaic sanctuary which stood connected 
with it, and was copied after the heavenly pat- 
tern. .As the language has to do with arrange- 
ments for worship, the word dixa:Quara, ordi- 
" nances, needs a more precise limitation. Hence 
we are not, with Luth., Grot., efc., to take 
Aarpeiag as Acc. plur., but as Gen. sing. The 
dix. are thus characterized as ordinances of 
divine worship, and are, by the particle re, closely 
attached to dyiov. This word should not, there- 
fore, with Luth., Carpz., and others, be taken in 
an ethical sense; but designates the sanctuary 
whose constituent parts are immediately re- 
counted. Previously, however, it is more ex- 
actly characterized i il adj. xoouixdy, which 
either, according to later usage, is connected 
with the noun without the article (BERNHARDY 
Synt., p. 828), or, since it is common to connect 
éyecv with a definite object, and a predicative adj. 
without the article (Madvig 3 12), and since this 
construction is also familiar to our author (ch. 
v. 14; vii. 28), gives predicatively the character- 
istic quality of the sanctuary in question. A 
comparison with vv. 11 and 24, shows that it 
stands in contrast with érovpdvoy, and hence can 
mean only sxculare (Vulg.), belonging to this 
world; not, ‘accessible to the whole world, and 
thus even to the heathen” (Chrys., Erasm., and 
others) —which, in fact, was true of only a part 
of the sanctuary, the court of the. Gentiles— 
nor ‘celebrated throughout the whole world” 
(Kypke); nor “adorned, decorated, well-furnished 
and arranged ”’ Sart ad Pi nor ‘symbolizing 
the universe” (as Theodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Grot., and others). 

Ver. 2. For a tabernaole, efc.—The author 
designates the two parts of the tabernacle, sepa- 
rated by a veil, the holy place, and the Holy of 
holies, as two tabernacles (vv. 2, 3); hence 4 
wpory, added to define the preceding general 
word ox7v7, is here not temporal, but local, and 
the neut. plur. ayca stands contrasted with the 
ayta dyiwv. It is erroneously taken by Erasm., 
Luth., and others, as fem. sing. dyia. In the 
temple of Solomon there were ten candlesticks, 
1 Kings vii. 49; 2 Chron. iv. 7; in that of 
Herod, on the contrary Ga Ex. xxv. 81 ff; 
xxxvii. 17 ft) only one (Josep. Bell. Jud., V. 
6, 5; VII. 6, 5) of fine gold with seven branches, 
standing on the south side. On the north side 
stood the table of cedar-wood, overlaid with gold 
plates, two cubits long, one broad, one cubit and 
a-half high, with golden rings at its feet for two 
poles by which it was carried. On this table 
were the censers and the “ loaves of the presence” 
(shew bread), ¢. ¢, twelve cakes of finest -meal, 
each six palms long, five broad, and a finger in 
thickness, which lay supported on golden forks 
and cross-pieces, and were each week eaten by 
the priests. Our author appears to name, not 
the things themselves, but their sacred use, viz., 
mpddeaic Trav aprur, the setting forth of the loaves. 
Since the LXX., however, use this expression, 
2 Chron. xiii. 11, for the translation of Pa WP 


pn>r. the keeping up of the bread, we need not, 


with Bl, De W., and Liin., maintain against 
Thol., that the passite meaning is, perhaps, 


possible in Heb. and Lat. (sirues), but not in 
Greek. Nor may we, with Grot.,, Beng., and 
others, assume a Aypallage, nor a hendyadis with 
Valckenaer. 

Vek. 8. And behind the second veil — 
In this verse the author appears to commit an 
archeological error in transferring to the inner 
sanctuary the altar of incense. For Josrru. 
( Bell. Jud.,V. 5, 5) and Puro (£d. Mang., I. 504) 
place the altar of incense (two cubits high, a 
cubit in length, and a cubit in breadth, and over- 
laid with gold), consisting of acacia wood (in the 
temple of Solomon of cedar wood, | Kings vi. 20), 
in the holy place between the candlestick and 
the table. The great importance of this springs 
from the fact that Ex. xxx. 10, this, as well as at 
xl. 10, the altar of burnt offering, is designated by 
the name aytov ray dyiwy, and that, on the annual 
great day of atonement, this was purified by the 
high-priest with the same blood which he bore 
into the Holiest of all, Lev. xvi.18. Also it is 
called, Ex..xl. 6, 24; Num. iv. 11, rd dvocripowv 
To xpvooiv. It is hence inadmissible to suppose 
that our author has entirely omitted to mention 
this altar, and that Juwarfpioy may denote the 
censer ou Vulg., Theoph., Luth., Grot, 
Wets., Beng., Stier, Bisp., efc.). These exposi- 
tors (including some profoundly versed in Heb. 
antiquities, as Reland, De Dieu, Braun, Dey- 
ling, J. D. Michael.) appeal, indeed, to the fact 
that the altar of incense is commonly called 7 
Svowerhpiov Ouusduaros, while the censer on the 
other hand is called (Ezek. viii. 11; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
19; Joseru. Antt. IV. 2, 4) Dvpsarhpov. From 
this, however, we can draw no certain inference, 
as we can point out no constant and uniform 
mode of designating these utensils. The word 
Suscarfpiv appears in Joseph., Philo, Clem. 
Alex., Orig., as the common term for the sltar 
of incense, and is even found several times as 8 
various reading in the Sept. Besides, the golden 
censer is only mentioned in the ritusl of the 
second temple, under the name of £5), bat not 


in the Law, to which alone our suthor refers. 

There is only ® shovel-formed basin mentioned 

Lev. xvi. 12, with which the high-priest brought 

the coals from the altar of burnt offering, 

and this is called RS \PTD, tupetor, and is not 
a 


spoken of as gold. Nor need we attach aly 
weight to the fact that Josgpu. (Bell. Jud. 1.7, 6; 
Antt. XIV. 4,4), in enumerating the objects 
whioh Pompey saw in the sanctuary, mentions 
only the golden table and candlestick, the abun- 
dance of incense and the sacred presents, but 
not the altar; and (Bell. Jud., VI. 6,5) speaks 
only of the carrying away of the candlestick and 
table. For, however surprising it may be, 
that even on the triumphal arch of Titus are 
sculptured only the golden table, the candle- 
sticks, and the vessels of incense, still all this 
proves nothing for our p , in which the 
author is speaking of the divinely instituted er 
rangements of the tabernacle, not describing the 
later temple; for in this temple were found no 
longer, even in the time of Solomon (1 Kings vill. 
6), the here mentioned pot of manna, the bud- 
ding rod of Aaron, and, after the loss of 
the ark of the Covenant, its place was indicated 
in the temple of Herod only by a stone. Bleek, 
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Liin., and others, therefore, assume, in explana- 
tion of the error which they charge upon our 
author regarding the position of the altar of in- 
cense, that, a stranger to Jerusalem, he has 
drawn his knowledge of the sanctuary of Israel 
only from the writings of the Old Testament, and 
has been led astray, 1, by Ex. xxvi. 85, where 
only table and candlestick are mentioned as fur- 
niture of the sanctuary; 2, by the indefinite and 
easily misunderstood statement regarding the 
position of the altar, Ex. xxx.6; xl. 5, 26; Lev. 
iv. 7; xvi. 12, 18; and 8, by the special distin- 
guishing of the altar of incense at the great day 
of atonement. But it is scarcely conceivable, 
that in matters so generally known, and in a 
communication to the Hebrews so carefully 
elaborated, and so intrinsically important, the 
author ,should have allowed himself in so gross 
an error as that of placing the altar of incense 
behind the second veil (which was called xara- 
séraoua in distinction from the first, the xard- 
Avzua). Add to this that the author would then 
have involved himself in contradiction with 
another well-known fact, and even with himself. 
For at ver. 7 he notices the fact that the high- 
priest went but once a year into the holiest of 
all. Must he, then, not have known that on the 
altar of incense the incense offering wasdaily made 
as symbol of prayer (Rev. viii. 8), not merely by 
the priests on whom the lot fell (Luke i. 9), but 
frequently by the high-priest himself? Most 
unquestionably, since ver. 6 he himself refers 
to this service of the priests. Weare, therefore, 
justified in assuming that the author does not 
refer here to local position (for which he uses év) 
but that the part. Zyovca, having, may probably 
denote the idea of belonging to, which in Heb. is 


denoted by b, This explanation is, in fact, 


adopted by many of those interpreters, who, re- 
ferring it, indeed, to the censer, yet suppose that 
this latter had its permanent place notin the 
Most Holy place, but in the utensil chamber 
(Theophyl., Grot., Beng., Menken, Stier, eic.), 
since, according to Lev. xvi. 18, the precise pur- 
pose of the incense was to prevent the high- 
priest from beholding the Capporeth, and it 
seemed unnatural to suppose that the high-priest 
had let the incense-vessel remain over the whole 
year in the inner sanctuary, and then on the day 
of atonement should have exchanged it with the 
one recently brought from the utensil chamber of 
the temple; or that the high-priest should have 
brought in incense and coals in a golden vessel, 
and shaken these upon a special incense-vessel, 
which had its fixed place in the inner sanctuary 

Peirce). Surrendering the local sense of éyeiv 
te we certainly must, ver. 1), it is assuredly 
more natural to refer the term to the far more 
important alfar of incense; and we may point in 
confirmation to the fact, that not only Is. vi. 6 
introduces an altar belonging to the heavenly 
sanctuary, but that at 1 Kings vi. 22, the connec- 
tion between the altar of incense and the holy of 


holies is expressed by the form "\ysne FDP 
“9 5"T') = the altar belonging to the inner shrine, 


the adytum (Keil against Thenius: so also Ebr., 
Del., Riehm); so also according to Ex. xxx. 6; 


Deut. xl. 5, it would seem to have been placed over 
against the ark of the Covenant, and on the day 
of atonement to have been, like the Capporeth, 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice (Lev. 
xvi. 18). The only ground of doubt would lie 
in the circumstance that the mention of the ark 


.of the Covenant immediately follows (connected 


by xai), and that this most unquestionably had 
its place (Ex. xxvi. 84) in the holiest of all. But 
we must not forget that though the ark of the 
Covenant was, indeed, brought (1 Kings viii.) 
into the temple of Solomon, yet it perished in the 
destruction of that temple by the Chaldeans, so 
that the second temple had, in its most holy 
place, absolutely none of these articles, as Jo- 
SEPH. (Bell. Jud. V. 5, 5) expressly testifies 
(Execro dé ovdév dAue év abro). This also confirms 
our belief that the purpose of the author is not 
to describe the holy localities and furniture of 
the second temple, but that these things are men- 
tioned only in order to exhibit that which mirrored 
forth the peculiar nature and dignity, and espe- 
cially the symbolical and typical character, of 
the Mosaic sanctuary. The assumption of Wie- 
seler, that the temple at Leontopolis had pre- 
cisely the arrangement here mentioned, and 
possessed sacred objects and utensils, modelled 
after the pattern of those here enumerated, is a 
hypothesis quite destitute of any historical 
proof. 

In which was a golden pot, efe.—’Ev 7 
refers not to ox7r7 (Justiniani, Pyle, Peirce), but 
to xBurdés, and stands in contrast with izepdru. 
The same idea that the pot of manna and the 
rod of Aaron were kept in the ark of the Cove- 
nant itself, is found with later writers, who ap- 
peal to the authority of tradition (see Wetst.); 
and the expressions of Scripture make rather for 
than against it. The locality is indced, Ex. xvi. 
83, left undetermined by the mere regulation 
that the pot shall be kept for a memorial “ defore 
Jehovah.” But it is said of it, ver. 84, and, 
Numb. xvii. 25, of the rod of Aaron, that they 


were placed PYF 195 before the testimony. 


This term, however, never denotes the ark, but 
often designates the law. Besides the tables of 
the law, such objects might perhaps well have 
their most fitting place in the sacred ark, as be- 
ing essentially memorials and symbols of the mi- 
raculous interpositions of Divine grace (Ebr.), 
and not mere contrasts to those fruits and pro- 
ducts of the earth which were daily or weekly 
presented in the sanctuary. In the sojourn of 
the ark among the Philistines, these objects, 
fraught indeed with religious significance, yet 
not belonging to the rites of worship, might have 
disappeared, since we are told, 1 Kings viii. 9, 
that on the removal of the ark into the temple of 
Solomon, it contained nothing but the two tables 
of the law. 
Ver. 5. The cherubim of glory.—The ar- 
ticle before déénc, in Griesb. and Schultz, is, ac- 
cording to all the uncial MSS., to be expunged. 
The Gen., however, serves hera not to designate 
the glorious or splendid quality of the two sym- 
bolical figures, wrought massively out of fine 
gold, which occupied the two extremities of the 
cover of the ark of the Covenant, upon which, 
with faces turned toward each other, they looked 
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down, and which they covered with their out- 
spread wings. We must rather refer it to the 
déza Seov, which also stands at 1 Sam. iv. 22; 
Sir. xlix. 8, without an article, because regarded 
as a proper name, and which was throned above 
the cherubim, 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 
2 Kings xix. 15; Is. xxxvii. 16. But the throne 
of God is called, Ez. ix. 8; x. 4, 18, 19, a 


throne of glory, "W354 NDS. But from 


this throne of the sacred service God was pleased 
also to speak to Moses, Ex. xxv. 22; Numb. vii. 
89. For the massive golden cover of the ark of 
the Covenant (which ark itself was overlaid 
within and without with plates of gold) had es- 
sentially the significance of a mediation between 
the ark of the Covenant and the God who was 
enthroned above it, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix. 
5; exxxii. 7; Is. xvi. 1; Lam. Jer. ii. 1. Pri- 
marily it was the footstool of the throne, whose 
bearers or symbols sre the cherubim, and 
which rests upon the covenant of the law. For 
equity and righteousness, as revealed in the law 
of God, form the pillars of this throne, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 15; xevii. 2; whence also the sanctuary, 
an-l particularly the ark of the Covenant itself, 
iy the throne of Jehovah, Ex. xv. 17; 1 Kings 
viii. 13. By the sprinkling of the blood of the 
sin-offering, however, the Capporeth becomes not 
so much the cover to that law which worketh the 
wrath of God (Hofm. after Hengst.), as a 
i2aorhpiov erideua, propitiatory covering, Ex. xxv. 
16, and then a iAaorf#piov in general, according 
to Lev. xvi. 16 ff. The idea of covering has trans- 
formed itself into that of ezpiation, t. e., covering of 
sin, whence also, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, the most 


holy place is called msn Fig: While 


Josephus writes of and ai yepouvfeic, and Philo al- 
ways 7a yepovfin, the LXX. fluctuate between the 
ordinary form of the neut. and the rarer one of 
the masc. The closing syllable also varies be- 
tween Beiz, Beiv, Biz, and Biv. The neut. springs 
from the fact of their being regarded as (da, Ezek. 
x. 15. The epi dr, concerning which things, refers 
not (as Ebr.) mercly to the cherubim. 

Ver. 6. Once in the year, ete.—Since the 
high-priest, on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
Tisri, the day of atonement (AHA Oj’), 
was obliged to go at least twice into the inner 
sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12 ff.; according to the 
Mishna tract., Joma vy. 1; vii. 4, four times,— 
Gras, once, is best understood of what took place 
once in a year, although consisting of several 
separate acts,—a sense belonging to the words 
at 8 Mace. xi. 1; JoszpH. Bell. Jud. V. 6, 7. To 
this view we are also led by the following verses. 
For with the blood of the heifer the high-priest 
made expiation for his own sin; with the blood 
of the goat expiation for the sins of the congre- 
gation; and this distinction is here made, and 
this rightly so, that the sins are called ayvofuara; 
seeatch.y. 2. The accomplishment of thistwofold 
expiation required, however, ® twofold entrance 
into the inner sanctuary, both of which principal 
acts were preceded by an-entrance with a dish 
of coals and 4 censer of incense, and followed by 
® fourth after the evening sacrifice for the 
bringing out of these utensils. In accordance 
with his hypothesis, Wieseler connects the words 


‘‘not without blood,” efc., closely with the lead- 
ing clause; which produces, however, an entirely 
false contrast with ver. 6. Nor are we necessa- 
rily to infer from the Perf. Part. xareonevacpivey 
—to be referred, at all events, to ver. 2—that the 
author regards the two grand divisions of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, together with their contents, 
as also still existing in the Jewish temple of his 
time Galea A nor do the present tenses, sicfacc 
and mpoogépe:, of themselves lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that the author wrote before the 
destruction of the temple. We need only sup- 
pose that this form of expression in its connec- 
tion with the context implies that the legal wor- 
ship was still in existence, and that on the basis 
of the old Mosaic arrangements, reaching down 
into the time of the author, while the preserva- 
tion or loss of certain vessels or utensils of the 
service is a matter of as profound indifference as 
the replacing of the tabernacle by the temple of 
Solomon, and the differences in this before and 
after the exile. 

Blood which he offers, etc.—The expres- 
sion, mpoopépew rd aiua, Lev. i. 5; vii. 33; bz 


xliv. 7, 15, points to the sprinkling (SIN3;T), 


which was made once upwards, and seven times 
downwards, towards the Capporeth. This was 


followed by the Pyare besmearing of the 


horns of the altar of incense with the mingled 

blood of the heifer and goat, with which the al- 

tar itself, was sevon times sprinkled; then the 

ID’Hw", pouring out on the altar of burnt offer- 

ing, The slaughter (PHO Pe’) connected with 
T ee 

the laying on of the hand (;75%7)—)) merely 


rendered possible the offering of the blood; but 
this, in that it was the means of expiation, ren- 
dered possible that presentation of the gift upon 


the altar, or offering (PYM); 3), which was 
rr. @ 


acceptable to God. On the strength of this 
blood-accomplished expiation, the aioe could, 
throughout the year, present in the sanctuary 
the daily and weekly offerings. The absence of 
the article before éavrov proves that this word is 
not (with the Vulg., Luth., Calv., Grot., and 
others) to be made dependent on ay : 

Ver. 8. The Holy Spirit showing this, 
ete.—The rovro refers to the following Acc. with 
Inf., and dyAcwv is used here of prophecy by act 
or symbol, while at ch. xii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 11, it is 
used of prophetic foreshowing by word (ver. 
12). The rav dytay, too, refers not to persons 

Peshito, Schultz), but to the true sanctuary 
th x. 19). The Gen. stands, as Jer. ii. 18, 79 

@ Alytrrov, and Matth. x. 5, ddd¢ ever, of the 
end or goal of the way. Ilpérm designatee here 
not the first Jewish sanctuary—first in time (as 
Grot., Carpz., Beng., Bohme, efe.), but the first 
or forward tabernacle, in contrast with that be- 
hind it (the second, ver. 7). 

Ver. 9. Which is animage for the time, 
etc.—Erasm., Beng., etc., refer 7rec in the sense of 
Sre to the entire preceding clause, and explain 
the fem. by the attraction of xapaSoAy: the 6 
xatpd¢ 6 éveornxds thus becomes the time in which 
the author wrote; and the circumstance that the 
outer and the inner sanctuary stood separated 
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beside and distinct from each other, is regarded 
as an image of that time in which the yet unde- 
stroyed Theocracy of Israel forms, as it were, the 
outer space and locality for the Christianity 
which has sprung up within its bosom. The 
same view is shared by Boehme and Klee, yet 
with the difference that they connect jri¢ with 
capa ody, and make it, as such, the subject of the 
clause=whieh figure or symbol applies to the pre- 
sent time. De W. adheres to the latter construc- 
tion, but—with most intpp., explains the é xazp. 
é évec. of the antechristian period extending down 
into the present, thus==d aidy 6 éveordc, Gal. i. 4. 
Granting the possibility of this meaning of the 
phrase (which Del. on insufficient grounds con- 
ae it ig still more natural to refer 7ri¢ to 
oxyvh, not to ordow (Chr. F. Schmid), nor by any 
means to ddév (Cramer). For if the author has 
previously designated the Holy of holies as 
srapasorh, likeness, emblem (Luth., erroneously, 
type), of the Christian economy, why should not 
he now designate the ‘“‘holy place”’ as an emblem 
of the Jewish economy, especially as it is his pre- 
cise purpose to state in how far Judaism, as a 
merely intermediate system, appeared precisely 
represented by the sanctuary? (Thol. against De 
Wette). In still closer correspondence with the 
mere words, indeed, we might (with Del. and 
Alf., after John Damase. and Primas.) refer the 
xaipoc 6 Eveor. to the present time, as commencing 
with the inauguration of the New Covenant, and 
interpret it of the xaipd¢ dtopPdcewc, and either 
with Carpz., Hermann and others, translate 
‘‘clear down to the present time” for, with 
Alf., render for, in reference to, the present 
time].* But this is forbidden by the context 
Riehm, Reiche, Liin.), inasmuch as the xacpo¢ 
copOdcews, ver. 10, or the time of restoration and 
rectification appointed of God, is here evidently 
the Christian period of the world’s history, and 
with it stands contrasted the 6 xaipd¢ 6 éveornxéc, 
whose emblem is the outer sanctuary, separated 
from the All-holy by a veil, and in accordance 
with which figure or zapafoaq there exist, of 
course, only external and merely ceremonial in- 
stitutions for securing perfection. Liinemann 
less fittingly refers the xa? ww to mpdéry oxyvh. 
ae can be no doubt that in the first place, 
zpo7y oxnvh is here, as at ver. 2, the first 
tn place, the foremost, tabernacle, as distinguished 
from the second one, the Holy of holies. In the 
second place, #ric, with the author, refers pro- 
perly to oxvf, and marks the oxyv4 as a proper 
symbol and emblem of Judaism, which it pre- 
cisely was. The foremost tabernacle or sanctuary 
was cut off from the second by a veil, which 
none could pass but the high-priest alone, and 
he only once a year, and for but the briefest stay 
within. The first tabernacle, therefore, stood 
there confronting, and indeed formed by, that 
awful veil, and the dread Holy Presence behind 
it, as a standing reminder to priests and people 
of their separation from God; that the way into 
the most holy place was not yet made manifest, 
and of course that the Jewish ritual, in connec- 
tion with which they stood, was utterly unable 
to secure true forgiveness, and bring in the 


* (So I fill out the apparently imperfect sentence of the 
ori nal.—K.}. 


needed perfection. That foremost tabernacle, 
then, was the emblem and figure of Judaism. In 
the third place, the ei¢ Trav Karpov rdv éveornxdéra 
refers decidedly (as against Del. and Alf.) not to 
the now present time of the writer, the time of 
fulfilment and completion, but to the antechris- 
tian period, the era of Judaism, i reference to 
which and for which this outer tabernacle stood as 
anemblem. Nor need we, with many, and ap- 
parently Moll, suppose this time to be represented 
as extending down to the present, and thus ex- 
plain the éveornxéc. Like all the tenses of tho 
passage in this connection, it stands of the past 
conceived as present, the author throwing him- 
self back in the whole representation into the 
past, although I would not deny the justice of the 
view that perhaps the author the more readily 
adopted this figure because the Jewish sacrifices 
had even yet a lingering existence: though I see 
no necessity for this. Thus this outer taberna- 
cle is a rapafoA#, an emblem of the imperfect 
character of Judaism for the existing time, e¢c.— 


K.}. 

+, render perfect as to the conscience, 
etc.—The idea of ovveidzorg (E. V., conscience), is 
more comprehensive on the one hand than that 
of conscience, on the other than that of internal 
consciousness. The word designates the inmost 
conviction of our moral self-consciousness, 80 that 
ch. x. 2, we can have the words ovveidyare duap- 
tiov, and 1 Pet. ii. 19, ovveidjou Geov. The words 
thus refer not merely to the quieting of an ac- 
cusing conscience (Theodoret, Calov, efc.), and 
not merely to the moral perfection of the con- 
sciousness (Schultz, Bl., De W.), but to the fact 
that the worshipper could not by the presentation 
of his offerings, attain his end in a way that met 
the demands of his moral and religious self-con- 
sciousness, could not, that is to say, attain to 
aytérne. 

Ver. 10. Purely in connection with 
meats, efc.—’Ezi designates not the objects 
for the sake of which the offerings aro to be 
brought (Schlicht., Limb., efc.), or in respect of 
which a Levitical perfection actually takes place, 
as an outward and provisional means of justifi- 
cation. For pdvov ii is to be connected neither 
with reAecioat (Schlicht., eat nor with Aarpev- 
ovra (Luth., Este, eée.), but with éxcxeiveva, which 
stands parallel with duyduevar, and as, along with 
this participle, it refers to dapé tre xat Yuoiar, 
might on account of the intervening clauses, be 
easily changed to the neuter. It is by no means 
to be referred, with the Vulg., to dcxaiczacm, 
being thus taken—émixecuévorc. Nor with the 
amended text is it either necessary or proper to 
take évceipeva as apposition to d:aacéyara, and 
refer yévov to this latter word (Liin.), ‘E7i can, 
to be sure, express the adding or accession of 
something to something else, or outward neigh- 
borhood or proximity. But ‘‘ meats and drinks” 
are not—as neither are ordinances regarding 
food—equivalent to forbidden meats. Quite as 
little does the term refer to sacrificial feasts 
(Peirce, Storr, Heinr., efc.), or to the Paschal 
supper (BL, De W.). For dixacduara are not 
means of justification, but ordinances, and precisely 
such, and referring to the flesh, are the d:cacopara 
Aatpetac of the Old Testament. 'Ezi with the dat. 
signifies commonly the foundation on which, and 
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at the same time, the circumstances connected 
with which, any thing is done. The Gen. capaéc 
may also denote that the things bear in themselves 
the nature of the odpS. We should here refer the 
term to the historical superficiality and perish- 
ableness of these legal institutions (ch. vil. 16), 
but that the connection indicates the Gen. as re- 
ferring here not to the quality, but to that which 
is the object of the ordinances, as 1 Sam. viii. 9, 
ll; x. 20. 7d dixaiwpa tov Baoiréwg denotes the 
Divine ordinance regarding the king. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the fact that God Himself has declared 
the Ol Covenant incapable of attaining its pur- 
ose of salvation, and doomed it to abrogation, 
t still does not follow that its peculiar ordinances 
of Divine worship were therefore valueless. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the fact that they owe 
their origin to Divine revelation, and hence have 
an authority transcending that of any mere hu- 
man arrangements, prove that they are binding 
upon the subjects of the New Covenant, or put 
them on the same level with its institutions of 
grace. They have rather, in accordance with 
the character of the Old Covenant, partly a typi- 
cal and symbolical nature, partly a pedagogical 
and disciplinary significance, and as such pos- 
sessed a high value. 

», With all the glory evinced in the furnishing 
of the Holy place and the Holy of holies, and 
with all the sacredness and majesty of the acts of 
religious service which transpired within them, 
still the entire arrangement of the vessels of the 
service, the separation of the outer from the 
inner sanctuary by the veil which concealed the 
latter, the distinction of people, priests and 
high-priests, the nature of the sacred acts which 
each separate class was characteristically to 

erform, their ritual and ceremonial character, 
ncontrovertibly show that reconciliation with 
God and the dwelling of God with His people, 
here existed only in mere representation, promise, 
and symbolical expression. 

8. This relation of the Old Testament sanc- 
tuary and worship as a type and emblem, to the 
actual communion of redeemed men with the 
holy God in the time of the real and actual reés- 
tablishment of right relations, is no arbitrary 
one, .but is prophetically announced and made 
known by the Holy Spirit Himself. 1n this lies the 
Scriptural ground and justification of a historical 
treatment which seeks the typical reference in 
the symbols of the Old Covenant itself. Still the 
principle must be judiciously and cautiously ap- 
plied. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We need no longer seek the way to the heavenly 
sanctuary as if it were unknown, and may not 


complain, as if it were closed to us; rather we 
can and should walk on the way which has been 
opened to us.—What the Holy Spirit has restituted 
and produced, can only through the Ulumtnetion of 
the Holy Spirit, be rightly understood and 
treated.—No outward splendor of religious wor- 
ship can make good the absence of true communion 
with God.—By its employment em the service of 
God even the earthly and the outward comes 
into relation to the eternal, and stands connected 
with the inner life of man.—Nature, value, and 
use of the means supplied by Divine worship for 
our spiritual well being. 

STARKE:—No service of God can be without 
ceremonies; but that is the most excellent which 
has cast off external parade and has the most of 
the power of the Spirit.—If the Lord’s house on 
earth has been glorious, much more is that above 
in heaven.—If every Christian is under obliga- 
tion to serve God publicly in His temple, much 
more must preachers be always at hand when 
the public worship of God is celebrated. — Heaven 
stands open; but the place is holy; nothing 
common and impure will be admitted, Rev. xxi 
27.—Preachers bear their treasure in earthen 
vessels; they too are sinners, and must, like 
others, seek the cleansing away of their sins — 
The outward worship of God is nothing without 
the inward; it then becomes only sin to him who 
renders the service, and ministers condemnation 
rather than salvation.—Under the New Covenant 
we may, without violating the conscience, eat 
and drink that which contributes to our enjoy- 
ment; ouly with moderation and thanksgiving, 
Col. ii. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 8.—Outward and bodily 
washing and cleansing stand in no proper relation 
to Divine worship. But as neatness and cleanii- 
ness are always becoming and attractive, it be- 
hooves us also to appear before and serve God in 
outward purity, 1 Tim. ii. 9.—The outward 
chastening of the body is but a miserable service 
of God; but to crucify the flesh with its lusts 
5 aa is pleasing to God, 1 Cor. iv. 8; Gal. 
v. 24, 

Rizcer:—The higher blessing bestowed on 
our age is to be sought not in doing away but 
in fulfilling the commandments. 

Hevsxer:—A survey of the institutions of the 
Old Testament is not without utility to the Chris 
tian; it shows him the prerogatives which he 
possesses, viz., no longer merely the shadow, 
but real, essential blessings.—The whole an- 
cient world is crying out after a Reconciler; 
the modern world will not have Him.—In Chris 
tianity lies the germ of the general improve- 
ment and perfection of the entire condition of 
humanity.—The tranquillizing of the conscience 
is the end of all sacrifices. The more the con- 
science was awakened, the less could sacrifices 
appease and satisfy it. 
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II. 


Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect mediatorship of Jesus Christ, on 
the ground of a real expiation. 


Cuarter IX. 11-15. 


11 But Christ being come [coming forward’, rapaysyéuevos] a high priest of [the] good 
things to come, by a [by means of the dd ris Grom and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building Ai or creation, xticews] ; 

12 Neither by the blood of =e and calves, but by his own blood he (om. he] entered in 
once [for all] into the holy place, having obtained [obtaining] eternal redemption /or 

13 us (om. for us]. For if the blood of bulls and goats [goats and bulls],? and the ashes 
of a heifer ob par a Pe unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying [in respect to the 

14 purity] of the flesh, How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
[an] eternal’ Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your [our] conscience 

15 from dead works to serve the living God? And for this cause he is the mediator 
of the [a] new testament [covenant] that by means of death [a death taking 
place] for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first testament 
[covenant], they which are [have been] called might [may] receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance [or, those called to the eternal inheritance may receive the 


promise]. 


1 Ver. 11.—Lachmann’s reading voudvwy instead of weAAdvrey is not sufficiently vouched for by B. D*., although fol- 
lowed By Chrys., Ecum., Ital. Pee Puitox. 

2 (Ver. 13—rpaywe cal ravpwr, goats and bulls instead of bulls and goats, is the reading of A. B. D. Sin., etc.—-K.). 

3 Ver. 14.—The reading of the Vulg. wvevmaros ayiov, found in D*., and in many minusc., is only an tnflerpretation. In 
the Cod. Sin. it appears only as a correction. ee 

4 Ver. 14.—Inatead of the Rec. byuay, we are to read after A. D*. K., 44, 47, 67, nusy. The Rec. has, however, the sanc- 


tion of the Cod. Sin. 

(Ver. ra tet 82 wapayevduevos, but Christ coming forward, presenting himself, t. ¢., appearing upon the stage of 
history, Matth. fii. 1, efe.—rey pedAdrrey ayabwyr, of the future good things.—o&a ris pete, by means of the greater, etc. with 
def. article.—ov ravrys ris xticews, nol of this creation, thus not coopixdy, belonging to the world, ver. 1. 

Ver. 12.—ovde 8" aizaros, nor, or, and not by or through the blood: not “net by the blood.'—eicRrGer. entered ; 
the pros. a the me ver., is not needed, xptoros is the subject.—etpdyevos, not having procured (as if evpyudvos), but 
procuring ; his “procuring ” is represented as coincident with, and in fact conditioned upon his entering. The added for 
as, of the Eng. ver. (especially standing where it does), is unnecessary and enfeebling. Tho emphasis is on aiwviav, 
ETERNAL. 

Ver. 13.—rovs xexocrepdvovs, those who have been defiled.—spds thy capads cabapéryra, in reference to the purity of the 


Ver. 14.—xaSapiei, shall cleanse, with reference to xaSapéryra, cleanness above.-eis 1d Aarpevery, info or unto our 
sasha Hemi order that we may serve. 
er. 15.—8:a0. carvan, of a (not, the) new covenant—Oavdrov yevoutvov, a death taking place.—oi cexdAnudvor The aiwv. 
Anpory. Moll constructs: “the called ones of the eternal inheritance,” as Thol., Ebr. aud some older expositors. Alford 
objects that thus xAnpovouia, which receives “the stress, as being presently taken up in the next verse, would hardly be 
introduced in the most insignificant place ible. asa mere adjunct to the description of the subject of the sentence.” 
But the stress seems not upon «Aynpovouias, but rather on the eternal (as contradistinguishing the character of the New Cove- 
nant inheritance from that of the Old), and partly also upon the AéBwour, may receive, in order to characterize the New 
Covenant, as one under which, by the death of the great sacrificial victim. the called ones receive that inheritance which 
had before been only promised. And so in the verscs following, it is not the cAnpovoule, that is dwelt npen, but the con- 
nection between the death of the testator (the Gaydrov yeroudvov). and the obtaining of the promised inheritance. The 
real objection to the construction in question (adopted by Moll, Tholuck, Ebrard, Luther, the Peshito, etc.), is that, although 
not without examples, especially in Greek poetic diction, it has no warrant elsewhere in the usage of the author, and is 
rather too harsh to be assumed without necessity.—K.]. 


tual appearance as mhiter of historical fact, in 

the character and function immediately desig- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. nated. For the words apyepeis ray perAdvtuy 

‘ ayadav, are not to be separated by a comma from 

Ver. 11.—But Christ coming forward, efc. | rapayév. (Beng., Griesb.) and not to be resolved 

—Tlapayevduevoc is used with reference to a his- | into ¢i¢ rd elua: apyupéa, but to be taken as pre- 

torical appearance or advent, 1 Macc. iv. 46;| dicate. But the rd aya@é good things are not 

Matth. iti. 1; Luke xii. 51. But had he had in| styled future (eA2. to come), as being future to 

mind the entrance of Christ upon His heavenly { the believers of the Old Test., but as belonging 

priesthood, he would have employed yevdéuevoc, | to the oixovpévg péAdovoa ch. ii. 5, the aidv 

ch. i. 4; vi. 20; vii. 26. Still the words are not | uéAdwv, ch. vi. 5, the péAdovoa méuc ch 
to be referred to His incarnation, but to His ao- ! xiii. 14. . 
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By means of the greater and more per- 
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get under each explanation either an unnatural 


fect tabernacle, eic.—With Primas., Luthb. 
and others we connect the much-vexed words 
61a Tie peisovoc—xricew, immediately with the pre- 
ceding, which we, however, construct as in 
apposition to Xpiords. Hofm. extends this con- 
nection clear to aiuvarog, but the majority of in- 
terpreters make both dependent on eio7Afev, and 
commonly refer the “‘ greater tabernacle” to the 
heavens, through which Christ passed into the 
inner sanctury, as God's real dwelling-place, as 
the earthly high-priest passed through the outer 
tabernacle. Undoubtedly, d:¢ may denote in the 
one caso the local place and way, in the other 
the means whereby Christ entered inte the Holiest 
of all. Nor does the repeated declaration of 
Scripture that the hands of God formed and 
stretched out the heavens, forbid our inferring 
that the heavens could be here meant, on the 
ground that the tabernacle is here designated as 
‘¢not made with hands.” For this we might ap- 
peal to v. 24, where heaven is contrasted with 
the Mosaic sanctuary, and this latter is called in 
the contrast yeporoigra. Nor need we again, if 
we adopt this view, restrict ourselves to the 
mere material heaven of clouds, but might refer 
the words to the invisible worlds, the dwelling- 
place of angels and of the blessed, which, as a 
tabernacle not made with hands, are contrasted 
with the hand-wrought tabernacle of Moses. In 
favor of this too is the emphatic heightening of 
the import of the term yecporoujrouv by the ap- 
pended ov rairic ri¢ xricewc. For we must con- 
ceive these supramundane heavens as God's 
creation and work, but not belonging to this per- 
ishable creation, with which we have imme- 
diately to do. And if we distinguish these su- 
pramundane, but still created heavens, in which 
are ‘‘many mansions,” John xiv. 2, to which 
thus still a locality is ascribed, from the un- 
created dwelling-place of God Himself, as the 
heaven exalted above all relations of time and 
space (Stier, Del.), then we could not charge on 
tho view under consideration the objection urged 
by Beza: ‘ perabsurde diceretur per calum ingres- 
sus esse in celum.”’ But, after all, this interpre- 
tation furnishes no proper point of comparison 
between heaven and the outer tabernacle. For 
this tabernacle was not a mere passage-way to an 
interior locality ; and we again see no object in 
so detailed and elaborate a description. This 
studious elaborateness is decidedly at war with 
Tholuck’s idea that the representation of the 
lower heavens is but as it were a mere foil to the 
conception of the heavenly holy of holies. Still 
less can we understand by the outer tabernacle, 
the world in general (Justiniani, Carpz.) in 
which case we should have to render ‘not of 
this mode of building,” é. ¢, not like the taber- 
naclo of Moses; which false translation, with 
a different conception of the meaning, is given 
by Erasm., Luth., Beng., and others. With just 
as little reason finally can the words be applied 
be reference to ch. x. 20; John i. 14) to the 

ody of Christ, whether it be understood of His 
human nature (Chrys., Primas., Calv., Bez., Grot., 
Est., Beng. and others), or of His holy life in the 
flesh (Ebr.), or of His glorified body (Hofm.), or 
of His mystical body the church militant on 
earth (Cajet., Calov, Braun, Ramb., efc.). We 


idea, or an unnatural parallel, even though we 
take the first d:a not locally but instrumentally ; 
or we subject the words to a sense which they 
will not bear. For oxjv# may indeed denote the 
body, but scarcely life in the body, or the sacri- 
fice of the body, or the glorified body. To the 
sinlessness and holiness of Christ the phrase can- 
not refer; for the high-priest attained these not 
iu the outer sanctuary, but only in the most holy 
place by the sprinkling of the blood of the 
heifer. To me the very contrast presented with 
the purely symbolical and typical nature of the 
old covenant, a nature illustrated in the charac- 
ter of the Mosaic tabernacle by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, seems utterly to exclude the carrying 
over of the distinction of a hither and inner 
tabernacle to the New Testament dispensation, 
and to this the figurative language here used has 
exclusive reference. I regard, therefore, con¥ 
asa designation of the tabernacle in general, 
and prefer the perfectly simple explanation pre- 
viously touched upon (at viii. 2), which is sup- 
ported by the very arrangement of the words, 
and corroborated by the much more natural 
force thus given to ovdé. The manner in which 
Christ has become a high-priest is here not in 
the slightest degree in question:. the author is 
simply setting forth the fact that, by His high- 
priesthood, not a symbolical, but a true and ec- 
tual reconciliation with God has been effected. 
He is a high-priest, not of the earthly, but, as 
has been already shown by the author, of the 
heavenly tabernacle. This heavenly sanctuary 
which ch. viii. 2 he called oxyvy aAnfivg, genuine 
tabernacle, of which Christ is Aecrouvpydg, he here 
styles the better and more perfect tabernacle, 
which he characterizes as that not built by 
hands, ¢. e., founded indeed, but not belonging 
to this world, by means of which Christ has his- 
torically appeared and exists as high-priest of 
the good things to come, in the same way as the 
Jewish high-priest, by means of the Mosaic 
tabernacle, became the priest of symbolical and 
typical blessings. In accordance with this, or 
as such, has He also not (oidé) by means of the 
blood of goats entered into the holy place, which 
corresponds to the holiest of all, or the dwelling- 
place of God. Ev is the second Aorist 
formed in imitation of the first Aorist (which 

lexandrine peculiarity became, by means of the 
Sept., an ordinary Hellenistic usage), and coin- 
cides in time with that of the finite verb 


2 @ 
not having procured, but procuring]. The omic 
nine formation aiervia is found in the New Test. 


only here, and 2 Thes. ii. 16. 
ie is no point, in my opinion, in which 
Moll has shown sounder judgment as an inter- 
price than in the clear and simple way in which 
e has here (as at ch. viii. 2) brushed aside the 
numerous vagaries and conceits in which emi- 
nent expositors have indulged regarding the 
heavenly tabernacle. Christ’s holy life on earth, 
His sacrifice on the croes, His earthly human 
body, His heavenly glorified body, the lower 
local WB&vens, the heaven of the angels and glori- 
fied saints, have all been made to answer to the 
outer tabernacle, through which the Saviour past 
into the inner sanctu The lower local 
heavens, as being those through which Christ 
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actually did pass, is the only one of these that 
does not at once strike one as purely arbitrary 
and capricious; and these heavens stand in no 
conceivable relation to the proper significance of 
the outer tabernacle. This, as Moll justly re- 
marks, was no mere passage-way into the holiest 
of all, but stood with its own expressive import, 
and as a theatre of constant priestly service. 
The other meanings too are such as could only 
by the harshest straining of terms, be called a 
tabernacle, or as utterly fail of correspondence to 
the idea of the outer tabernacle of Moses. The 
language of the author at first view, indeed, seems 
to favor this distinction of the two tabernacles. 
Christ, he says, entered 6:4 ri¢ oxnvijc, into the 
sanctuary. It is natural here to interpret d:é 
locally, and to think, therefore, of the Levitical 
high-priests passing through the outer into the 
inner tabernacle, and thus to make 6:4 rH¢ oxnvijc 
here analogous to the former. But against it 
there are several serious objections, as would be 
readily conjectured by one who considers the 
numerous and widely diverse and discordant 
opinions regarding the nature and significance 
of this outer tabernacle through which the 
heavenly high-priest passed. These objections 
are chiefly four: First, the outer tabernacle of 
Moses is not represented as a mere place for 
passing through, but as a place of constant 
priestly service; and although the high-priest 
must have past through it when he entered the 
holy of holies, yet that is a mere incident upon 
which no stress is laid, which the author does 
not even mention, and of which he does not ap- 
pear to have thought. It is not supposable, 
therefore, that he would have selected as a pro- 
minent feature of Christ’s entrance into the 
heavenly Sanctuary, that which it had not even 
occurred to him to mention with reference to the 
earthly. Secondly, there its in the figurative 
tabernacle of the New Testament no outer sanc- 
tuary. There cannot be any. There is no place 
for it. The outer Sanctuary of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle stood as the ‘‘ emblem for the time then ex- 
isting,” the Holy Ghost signifying, while that 
anterior tabernacle yet had place, that the way 
into the holiest of all had not been yet made 
manifest. There is here a most explicit and un- 
mistakable declaration on the subject. The outer 
Mosaic tabernacle stood as the symbol of imper- 
fection, of distance from God—ofapproach to Him 
only typically, but not really effected. With the 
rending of the veil of the temple at the death of 
Christ, that distinction between outer and inner 
tabernacle disappeared for ever. Unless, there- 
fore, we, are willing to reverse the author’s en- 
tire doctrine, and maintain that the sacrifice of 
Christ has not fulfilled what was before symbol- 
ized, producing a real approach to God, and con- 
verting the whole Christian body into a “ royal 
priesthood,” we must concede that there is and 
can be in the New Testament arrangements noth- 
ing answering to the outer tabernacle of Moses. 
Thirdly, in perfect correspondence with this is 
the brief but emphatic and striking description 
which the author gives of this oxvf, through 
which Christ passed into the Sanctuary on high. 
It is ‘‘ the greater and more perfect tabernacle”’ 
—‘‘not made with hands,” i.¢., not ‘of this 
material creation.” This clearly stands in an- 
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tithesis, not to a part of the tabernacle of Moses, 
but to the whole of it. That was typical; this is 
adnhivy, the genuine archetypal tabernacle. That 
Was Koouih, belonging to the world, material, 
made with hands: this is heavenly, epiritual, 
not made with hands, not of this creation. These 
epithets and descriptive phrases, which would 
have no significance as referring tothe outer 
Mosaic tabernacle, are strikingly pertinent as 
referring to it as a whole, and as characterizing 
the archetypal, true, heavenly, greater, and 
more perfect tabernacle, in which the New Testa- 
ment high-priest ministers in distinction from 
the worldly, typical, material tabernacle of the 
Levitical priesthood. Fourthly, with this view, 
and only with this, the author’s parallel becomes 
complete. The parallel has reference to two 
points, the tabernacle, in which the respective 
priests ministered, and the offerings which they 
brought. The Levitical priest ministered in the 
earthly, worldly, typical tabernacle, and brought 
into it the blood of bulls and goats; Christ min- 
isters in the heavenly, spiritual, archetypal 
tabernacle, and His offering is Lis own blood. 
The did may, in both cases, be taken instrumen- 
tally; or in the first locally, and the second in- 
strumentally: the author having his mind on 
the fact, that in the tabernacle the priest did 
really pass through a considerable portion of it 
before reaching the adytum, and transferring the 
same imagery to the skies.—K]. 

Ver. 18. The ashes of an heifer, eic.— 
Besides the expiatory offering, the author men- 
tions the rite of purification, by which those con- 
taminated by contact with dead bodies, ¢. ¢., 
persons and utensils that had become Leviti- 
cally unclean, might, by means of spring water 
mingled with the ashes of a red, spotless heifer, 
burnt outside of the court, sprinkled upon them | 
with a hyssop branch, become again Levitically 
clean (Num. xix.). It is better, with Erasm., 
Bez., efe., to connect rove xexowwwuévove with 
pavrifovec, which requires an object, than with 
dyiélec (Vulg., Luth., Calv., Beng.), which may 
easily stand absolutely, and differs essentially 
from ayvicet. 

Ver. 14. By means of an eternal Spirit.— 
The words dia rvetaroc aiwviov belong as well to 
Guwpov as to tpoogveyxev, which, however, belongs 
not to the offering of the blood poured out upon 
the earth in the inner sanctuary (Socin., 
Schlicht., Grot., Limb., Bl., in part Riehm), 
but, as shown by the technical expressions, to 
the offering on the cross. Nor is the xvetya 
aiwy. identical with the divapuc Cue axatadirov, 
ch. vii. 16 (Socin., Schlicht., Grot., Limb., 
Carpz., Riehm, Reuss), but its cause; nor does 
it apply either to Christ’s glorified condition 
after His exaltation (Déder., Storr), nor to the 
spirit of the law in contrast with its letter 
Nichael.), nor to the spirit of prophecy in the 
prophets (Planck). It is undoubtedly by design 
that the Holy Spirit Himself is not expressly 
named, and the absence of the article implies 
that the noun is to be taken generically (Liin. ) 
as Rom. i. 8. But it must be still referred, as 
to the matter of fact, to the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in Christ, and not to the divine nature of Christ 
(Bez., Calov, Bisp., c/e.), or to the Spirit of God 
that made Christ a living man (Hofm.); or to His 
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divine personality aaa 5 But this view, which 
brings into clear relief the ethical features of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself, is by Bleek, De 
Wette, and others, raised into undue prominence, 
while others, again, with Este, refer the words too 
exclusively to the Third Person of the Trinity. 
The author, on the contrary, is laying stress, on 
the spiritual power of the offering of Christ, 
asan unblemished and spotless mediator, in its 
attribute of efernal. In this epithet is, of course, 
then implied a contrast. It implies, however, 
not a contrast with the fre which consumed 
the Levitical offerings (Chrys., Géc., Theophyl., 
etc.); nor with the perishing animal soul in the 
blood of the sacrificial victim (Hofm., Del.), in- 
asmuch as it is not the offering itself that is 
secured by the agency of this Eternal Spirit, but 
the atoning efficacy of the blood, a fact which 
Riza If. 527 Anmerk, appears to overlook. 
The words rather express a contrast with that 
which originates and perishes in time; and they 
bring the offering of Christ upon the cross into 
immediate dependence upon the ministry of a 
Spirit whose agency for this purpose at once 
reaches back into the eternity of the past, and 
carries its influence forward into the eternity of 
the future. Tholuck regards the words as ex- 
pressing a contrast with the fleshly character of 
the law, taking with Fritzsche the d:d to denote 
not so much condition asthe sphere, in which 
the offering takes place; thus, ‘‘in a true and 
eternal manner” (similarly Socin. and Beng. ). 
The épya vexpd' are not sinful, and hence death- 
bringing actions, but the works of the law which, 
as they have in themselves no life, so produce 
no life, comp. ch. vi. 1. 

Vex. 15. And for this reason he is me- 
diator of a new covenant, efce.—A:a roiro is 
to be referred, not to what follows, merely an- 
ticipating the du¢ (Schlicht., Bl., Ebr., eée.), but 
in view of the close connection with the pre- 
ceding, to the whole train of thought, vv. 9-14, 
not specially to aiva (Sykes, Chr. F. Schmid). 
The final clause, dru, efc., gives not so much the 
goal to which, according to the divine counsel, 
the New Covenant was to lead, and with this 
the way and means by which the attainment of 
this goal should be accomplished (Liin.), as the 
purpose of God to bring by the way that has 
been described, those who have been called to 
the eternal inheritance into the fruition of the 
promise. We are certainly not to connect ei, 
azoAbtpwory with AdBwory, but, as a clause de- 
noting object and purpose, with Javdrov yevouévor. 
But to connect r7¢ xAnpov. with éxayy. (Erasm., 
Luth., Calv., Bl., De W., Liin., Hofm., Del.), 
though intrinsically possible, is less natural than 
with the immediately preceding KexAnutvo. 
(Pesh., Thol., Ebr., Riehm, eéc.), inasmuch as 
the called here are not Christians as such («Ayroi) 
or exclusively, but also according to v. 26 and ch. 
xi. 89, 49, embrace the believers of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the word, therefore, seems to need 
a qualifying addition. The Aajelv ri érayy. 
occurs also, ch. xi. 18; Acts ii. 88, of the recep- 
tion of the substance of the promise, as «Anpovo- 
peiv tay éexayy. ch. vi. 12, 17; émcrvyeiv rig éexayy. 
ch. vi. 15; xopicacOa: tiv Exayy. ch. x. 86; xi. 39. 
The importance to the following discussion of 
the idea of that inheritance (xAjpovoyia), which 
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even in the Old Testament is promised, and by 
the counsel of God designed for all the mem- 
bers of the covenant people, but into whose pos- 
session the «exAnpévos can enter only by means 
of a new dta6j«7, renders it natural even here to 
link with the dcaOjay the idea of a testament. 
Since, however, this signification develops itself 
only from the connection of the following verses, 
it is more appropriate, in this introductory sen- 
tence, to use a word which, like dc26y«n, can 
admit, according to the exigency, of being spe- 
cialized either into covenant or testament.— 
Lorrer (on the Church Doctrine of Satisfaction), 
Brerscun. (Dogmatic Il. 3 155), and Reiche at 
Rom. (iii. 25) regard the idea as expressed that 
the reconciliation refers only to sins committed 
before the transition to Christianity. But Cal- 
vin says rightly: non gue tempore Vet. Teat. 
commisss, sed Vet. Test. vigore manebant trre- 
misse > and Tholuck remarks how it springs from 
the train of thought that only he who stands in 
the New Covenant, can have continually and for- 
ever the consolation of feeling the sense of guilt 
completely done away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ has, indeed, Atstortcally, that is to 
Say, tn (ime and on earth, appeared as a High- 
priest, but on the one hand His priesthood is not 
merely the fulfilment of the Aaronic, but also of 
the Melchisedee type; and, on the other, the 
sanctuary, of which He is High-priest in both 
relations, is not the earthly sanctuary, reared by 
human hands after a divinely indicated pattern, 
and by its typical and symbolical character des- 
tined to pass away; but the sanctuary belonging 
to the heavenly world, tmperiehable and opening 
the way to the fulfilment of all the promises of 
God. The same character is, for this reason, 
also borne by all the good things of which 
Christ, as High-priest, is mediator. 

2. In the ritual of the Old Testament there 
lies between the means and the result no inter- 
nal and essential connection. That which unites 
the two, is merely a divine ordination. But on 
account of the covenant relation, the Israelites in 
believing obedience to God, yielded themselves 
to this ordination, and in carrying out its re- 
quirements received from it a blessing. Still, 
the whole bore merely the stampyof externality, 
alike in the means and in the result, and 
also inthe union of atonement, cleansing and 
sanctification. 

8. In the New Covenant, also, ezptation, cleans- 
ting, sanctification, are atill distinguished, but are 
at the same time internally and essentially 
united. The same blood of Christ, which objec- 
tively expiates, subjectively purifies the moral con- 
sciousness, so that the consequence of this re- 
demption isa priestly service, in which the ran- 
somed one no longer in individual rites and 
under the compulsion of the law, but with his 
whole person, by means of the new spirit, is 
sanctified, and henceforth continually sanets/ying 
himself for the living God. 

4, Precisely the same remark applies to the 
features of the sacrifice of Christ, which latter 
stands not in an outward relation and one merely 
approved and determined by God, butjin an in- 
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ternal and essential relation to this result as the 
‘alone sufficient, and eternally efficactous means of 
accomplishing the divine purpose of redemption. 
For Christ has offered Himself, and that as a 
spotless and Liameless victim in the sense of the 
High-priestly sacrifice, and all this bas been ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of an Eternal 
Spirit. 

6. There is, indeed, a ransom and a redemption, 
in a more general sense, as simple deliverance ; 
but taken in connection with high-priestly ar- 
rangements, we must here adhere to the more 
specific sense of ‘‘ransoming”’ or freeing, by the 
payment of aransom-price. This ransom-price is 
the blood of Christ as of an entirely spotless 
lamb, 1 Pet. i. 19; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14, and is 
here, as always, in Scripture, designated as a 
price divinely offered; so that the idea of the 
ransom price as paid to Satan (Origen, Basil, 
and others till St. Bernhard) is to be totally re- 
jected. It can, indeed, be said that Christ has 
been made unto us-of God redemption, 2 Cor. i. 
30. But this expression merely gives promi- 
nence to the divine agency alike in the sending 
of Christ into the world, and particularly in the 
work of redemption, and points at the same time 
to the acceptance on the part of God, of the ran- 
som which has been paid. In that we have been 
sold under sin, Rom. vii. 14, we have become 
helpless victims of the wrath, or avenging justice 
of God. Against this we are, according to the 
Hebrew mode of expression, covered by the blood 
shed for us, which, as sacrificial blood, has an 
ezpialory significance. The redemption can thus, 
on the one hand, be conceived as the payment 


of 6 75): i. ¢., Abrpworc; on the other as a 
=I5)5), e., Uaouds. It is invariably effected 
7tT 


by means of a substitutionary satisfaction, and by 
a perfectly valid expiation. 

6. The efficacious element in the blood lies not 
in its matter or substance, but the life which 
moves tn tt, and which, by means of a special act, not 
connected with the course of nature, has been yielded 
up to death, Lev. xvii. 11. Since, then, the cru- 
cifixion of Christ falls not under the category of 
the slaughter of an innocent person, or of the 
murder, for the ends of justice, of a righteous 
map, but under that of the surrendering up of 
His own person at once freely and in accordance 
with the purpose of God, Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 
5, the significance, power and efficacy of this 
death must correspond entirely with the peculiar 
nature and dignity of the person of Jesus Christ. 
He Himself, however, expressly indicates, Matth. 
xx. 28, His death as the substitutionary offering of 
@ ransom.price. On account of the nature of His 
person, consequently, this vicariousness must be 
complete, the satisfaction all sufficient, the ran- 
som actual and eternal. As against the false 
and distorted interpretations of Hofmann, see 
De.irzscu’s Second Appendix ‘‘on the firm Scrip- 
tural basis for the Church doctrine of vicarious 
satisfaction” (in his Commentary, p. 708 ff. ). 

7. The sacrifice of Christ is also not compared 
with the human sacrifices of the heathen, but is 
brought into direct relation with the high. 
priestly expiatory offering ordained by God, as 
being the accomplishment of its type, and the 
realization of its symbol. In thig very fact lies 
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the certainty that the relation of God to this of- 
fering is neither that of mere passive permission, 
nor that of Divine wrath quenched in the blood 
of human sacrifices, nor that of any caprice or un- 
righteousness on the part of God in His acceptance 
of this sacrifice, and holding the substitution as 
valid. This becomes perfectly clear, if we re- 
gard, on the one hand, the position of Christ 
alike in reference to God and to mankind, and, 
on the other, His relation to the Spirit of God. 


8. It is not enough to bring into prominence 
the thoroughly moral character of the sacrifice of 
Christ; neither is it sufficient to lay stress on the 
religious purity and acceptableness in the sight of 
God of this act, with its moving grounds and im- 
pelling causes. In this case we should merely 

ave @ sacrifice accomplished euch as, in respect 
of conscientiousness, love of truth, zealous faith, 
and fidelity of compassion, all true Christians 
are enabled by the influences of the Holy Spirit 
to accomplish in a death by martyrdom. We 
have to do with a@ movement and working of the 
Spirit in Christ, which has its ground and begin- 
ning not within the limits of time and of humanity, 
and thus with a sacrifice freely determined upon 
in eternity, and accomplished witbin the limits 
of time in perfect unity with the eternal Spirit, 
who works perpetually through Christ’s whole 
career of life and suffering—a sacrifice which, 
precisely for this reason, has a world-embracing 
and ever-during significance, and bas become the 
means of the establishment of a new covenant. 


9. On the basis, and under the authority of 
the Mosaic law and worship, there was indeed a. 
calling to the eternal inheritance of the children of. 
God; but the promised inheritance could not be: 
received, because the Jaw was able only to 
sharpen the consciousness of guilt, and with this 
the sense of deserved punishment and death, 
while the ritual could, in its turn, produce only, 
as a Levitical purification, a typical redemption, a 
merely symbolical approach to God. It was only. 
through the truly expiatory death of the God-- 
man, who expiated, suffered and died, not for: 
Himself, but vicariously, and rendered satisfao- 
tion not merely to the righteousness, but to the: 
punitive righteousness of God, that a change was 
wrought in the entire velation of humanity to God, 
and a real taking away of man's guilty condition and! 
relations became posstble. 

10. All this mirrors itself indeed in human. 
feelings, experiences, and testimenies, and finds: 
in them expression; but it has its ground in no 
human conditions and coneeptions, but in the: 
arrangements and promises of God. The neces-- 
sary consequence of the death of Jesus Christ is,. 
therefore, a new covenant; so that this death is: 
not merely the antitype ef the High-priestly of:- 
fering of atonement, but also, of the Paschal’ 
Lamb, 2 Cor. v. 7, and, as ie immediately inti- 
mated in what follows by the author of our 
Epistle, is the antitype of the covenant sacrifice, 
Ex. xxiv., whereby Israel, sprinkled by the blood 
of atonement, was dedicated) as the people of 
God, and as a royal priesthood (Lev. vilii.). 

11. The death of Christ is, in its significance 
in sacred history, just as little to be conceived 
apart from the glerification of the Royal Priest 
enthroned at the right hand of God, which fol- 
lowed upon His resurrection and ascension, as 
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from the perfected life of the Incarnate One, 
which was secured by His obedience and suffer- 
ings. In the passage before us, however, these 
intermediate and conditioning acts are merely 
indicated, and not brought into prominence. 
The emphasis lies rather on the fact that the 
accomplished entrance of Christ into the hea- 
venly sanctuary accomplished once and for ever, 
in that it wrought efernal redemption, had its 
ground and efficiency in His own blood, and for 
this reason infinitely transcends its one-sided 
and shadowy type in the expiatory rites of tho 
Old Covenant. 

12. It is only by a reference to the High- 
priestly offering of atonement, that an emphasis 
is laid upon the blood (see particularly chap. 
xiii. 11). Elsewhere an offering of the body is 
also mentioned (chap. x. 10), but, of course, 
comprehending this, in that Christ is said to have 
offered up Himself (ch. vii. 26; ix. 14, 25; Eph. 
vy. 2); since we have to do with the full and 
nndivided person of the Redeemer, alike in His 
earthly and His glorified state. At all events, 
our author is not chargeable with that sensuous 
mode of conception and expression employed by 
the Socinians, which characterizes the school of 
Bengel and Hottinger, and has been followed by 
Stier, and, in part, by Hofmann—a mode of ex- 
pression which, while unduly pressing the ana- 
logy of the earthly high-priest’s proceedings in 
the act of expiation, is fraught with misconcep- 
tions, false assumptions, and dangerous conse- 
quences. It assumes that the blood of sprinkling 
(ch. x. 22; xii. 24) is even in heaven a separate 
thing, existing beside the glorified but bloodless 
body of the exalted Redeemer. Quenstidt has 
strikingly expressed the oorrect view, while 
Calov, on the other hand, has indulged in many 
sensuous representations, and in an undue admix- 
ture of merely sensuous and poetic with dogma- 
.tic elements. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


“The perfection of the mediatorship of Jesus Christ 
cconsists in the perfection: 1, of the sanctuary in 
which He exercises His office; 2, of the office 
‘which He exercises; 8, of the sacrifice which He 
shas offered; 4, of the covenant which He estab- 
lished; 5, of the blessings which He procures.— 
The power of the blood of Jesus Christ: a. whence 
it springs; 5. what it accomplishes; c. how it is 
appropriated.—The death of Jesus Christ as a 
High-priestly sacrifice—The nature, the causes, and 
the effects of the sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ.— 
We are redeemed: 1, from what? 2, by what? 8, 
for what?—The purging of our conscience: a. in 
its necessity; 6. in its means; c. in its consequences. 
—The consequences of Christ’s offering of Him- 
self are: 1, His entrance into the heavenly sanc- 
.tuary; 2, an elernal redemption; 8, the New Co- 
venant.—What defiles and what purifies us.—Re- 
-deemed by Christ, we yet cannot do whatever 
‘we would; we are members of the New Covenant. 
-—The New Covenant in: 1, its object; 2, its 
foundation; 8,.its means.—The death of Christ 
.is the most perfect offering: 1, as am offering of 
Himself; 2, as a sin-offering; 3, as a cleansing 
woffering ; 4, as a covenant offering; 5, as a peace- 
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offering.—The Redemption through Jesus Christ 
is: 1, an efernal one; 2, a complete one.—We have 
in our redemption to look: 1, at the Mediator, 
who has procured it; 2, at the price which it has 
cost; 3, at the gain which it has secured; 4, at 
the covenant which it has established; 5, at the 
end which it proposes. 

Srarke:—Saviours [healers] and redeemers 
ransomers]} from bodily needs are distinguisha- 
le; but Jesus is the true Saviour, who saves us 

even from our sins; He alone has procured an 
eternal redemption.—Grand redemption of the 
human race! The Son of God Himself has re- 
deemed us by His own blood.—The blood of 
Christ is a free, public boundary fixed against 
sin.—How heavy, great and dreadful must our 
sins be in the sight of God! They are assuredly 
dead works, which bring not only temporal, but 
also eternal death.—A believer may indulge in 
defiance and glorying against the Devil. Out of 
Christ I am to and in myself a sinner; In Christ 
I am a sinner no longer.—The atoning sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus is efficacious not only for the 
future, but for the past; for the believers of the 
Old as well as of the New Testament.—Many 
children of the world imagine that they are able 
to live well and rightly before others, when be- 
hold, their works are purely dead works, which 
spring from a heart spiritually dead, and lead to 
eternal death. Matth. xxiii. 27; Rev. iii. 1. 

Rizcer:—Purification and propitiation con- 
prehend God’s entire work of rescuing from sin. 
1 John ii. 2; Col. i. 14, 22.—With the plague of 
an evil conscience, or with the halting move- 
ments of an unpurified conscience, there is no 
service acceptable to the living God. 

MBNKEN :—The way into the holiest of all was 
no path of pleasure pursued by self-will and 
self-glorification; but a path of the deepest self- 
abasement, which, through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered itself unto the uttermost before God.— 
The New Testament is nothing but the history 
of the fulfilment of the Divine promise, and thus 
the history of the appearance of the Promised 
One, and along with this, the history of an 
accomplished, the announcement of an existing, 
reconciliation of the world with God. 

Hevusner:—The infinite value of the reconci- 
liation wrought by Christ: 1. In the way and 
manner in which it has been made; a. as an im- 
mediate propitiation of God in the sanctuary of 
God; 5. by Christ’s offering of Himself. 2. In 
the effects of this reconciliation, since a. it puri- 
fies the conscience; 5. gives power for a holy 
life; c. has established God’s covenant with men, 
so that they now have full entrance into life. 

TexTor:—(Epistolary Sermons, 1858). The high- 
priestly office of Jesus Christ: 1. how this is 
ulready prefigured in the Old Testament; 2. how 
Jesus Christ has exercised it; 8. the benefit 
which it brings us. 

Feicxs :—The blood of Jesus Christ purifies 
1, the conscience; 2. from dead works; 3. to 
serve the living God. 

L. Harms :—(At Hermannsburg): The hea- 
venly high-priesthood of our Lord Jesus on the 
new earth: 1. His Church; 2. the altar; 8. the 
congregation (1868). 
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Ii. 
In the concluding of this New Covenant the blood of Christ was indispensable. 


Cuaprer IX. 16-22. 


16 
17 gépeoSar] the death of the testator. 


For where a testament ts, there must also of necessity be [be adduced or declared, 
For a testament ts of force after men are dead: 


otherwise it is of no strength at all [since it scarcely is of any force] while the testa- 
18 tor liveth. Whereupon [whence, d6ev] neither [not even, oddé]' the first testament 
19 was [has been] dedicated [inaugurated] without blood. For when Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people according to the* law, he took the blood of calves and 
of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled‘ both the book [lit- 


20 self, adré] and all the 


21 nant] which God hath [om. hath] enjoined unto you. 


people, Saying, This ts the blood of the testament [or, cove- 


Moreover [And] he sprinkled 


likewise with blood both the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry [service]. 
22 And almost [pretty nearly, or about, cyeddy] all things are by the law purged wi 
blood; and without shedding of blood is [there takes place] no remission. 


1 Ver. 18.—Instead of ovd’ A.C. D. BE. L., 4, 44, 55 (but not the Sin.), writo ob8é. 
8 Ver. 19.—The article before yéuoy is vouched for by A.C. D*. L., 21, 47, 71. In the Sin. it comes from a second hand. 


8 Ver. 19.—The Art. before rpdyey is r 
4 Ver. 19.—For éppavyriee all the Uncial 


aired by Sin. A.C. D. E., 80. 
SS. have épéyricer. 


” 


[Ver. a not be, as E. V., but, adduced, declared, Alf., implied ; Words., brought lo pass; many, afferri coram 


Sudice, of eatablis 
Ver. 17.—éwi_ vexpois, over the 
softeni 


perha 
qu 


Ver. 
Perf. implies that it stands before our eyes. 
Ver. 19.—AaAnOeions ydp, for 
Ver. 20.—évereiAaro, Aor., enjoined, not, hath enjoined. 
Ver. 21.—xai ray canvnv b¢, and the tabernacle 
as in B. V.and Alf, and moreover. 
Ver. 22.—xai ovyxeddr, and 
positively exclude a but 
never ite proper renderi 
aiparexxveia, either 


ing judicially; Moll renders “ betg 


valid. It is by no means intensive, as in the E. 
n: “Since does it at allm=it does not al all, does tt?” 


er. 18.— Oey, whence, logical.—ovéd., not even.—dyrexai 


ing of blood 


lit., on condition of porsons as dead.—édwrei xywore ele 
and appealing rather to the judgment of the reader; “for look whether perchance it has force;” see if it 
V., “it has no force at all.” Otherwise it should be taken asa 
votes, Perf., has been inaugurated, not, was dedicated. The 


every commandment was spoken, efc.—avré re 72 BrBAiov, both the book itself. 


in case of the dead, 


tly 
not 


too; so xai—é¢é, constantly and elegantly used in Greek. Not quite 


much, pretty nearly, as one might say. It doce not like our almost (Gr. dALyou 8civ) 
mply declines to guarantee the exact accuracy of the statement. A 
. Alf. renders almost, but adds parenthetically, one may say that, which is sufficiently exact.— 
in the slaughter of the victim, or pouring out 


therefore, is 
the blood of the victim when 


siaughtered; the former here seems more prcvavle: Aiparex., “seems to be a word coined by the sacred writer, to express 


hie meaning.” AL¥.—yiverat, takes place-—K.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. For where a testament is, efc.— 
Attempts have been very naturally made 
(springing from the dev of ver. 18, and the dp 
connecting this verse with ver. 15), to take dca- 
6x7 here in its ordinary sense of covenant (Crit. 
Sacr., VII. 2 p., 1067 aq., Seb. Schmidt, Michaelis, 
Cramer, Ebrard, efc.). They are convicted at 
once, however, of error, by the utter falseness 
of the idea that in the formation of a covenant 
the death of Him who framed it is indispensable 
to its validity, as well as by the intolerable harsh- 
ness of any other mode of explaining 6 d:adépevor. 
For although éxi vexpoi¢ might indeed denote 
‘‘ over slaughtered sacrificial victims,” inasmuch 
as in later usage rd vexpdv, is frequently==rd 
wropa,—it is impossible that 6 d:afépervos can be 
applied either to the animal offered in sacrifice in 
confirmation of the covenant, or to the man re- 
garded as replaced and represented by the victim, 
and thus pledging himself as it were to a moral 
death, or to the mediator of the covenant. If, 


on the other hand, in allusion to the above men- 
tioned inheritance (KAnpovouta), we evolve here 
out of the more general signification of dca6fxy 
(arrangement, dispositio) the more special one of 
testamentary arrangement, testament, we must beware 
of extending the application of the compari- 
son made in illustration of the thought, beyond 
the immediate sentiment and purpose of the 
writer, and thus of introducing alien and incon- 
gruous elements into the passage. Such is the 
idea advanced by Menken, who says (Homilies on 
Chapters IX, and X., p. 142) that only He who 
by His death has proved Himself worthy of the 
inheritance, could make others fellow-heirs with 
Him; as also that of Hofmann, who ( Weissag. 
II., 165) appeals in proof of the necessity of the 
death of the 6 dra8éuevoc, to the fact that during 
His life He could add something to His posses- 
sions, and thus could not during His life-time 
make apy one an heir of the whole property 
that He should leave behind Him. The question 
is not now of asetting forth of the ultimate ground 
of the death of Christ, a ground already as- 
signed at ver. 15—but of an illustration of its 
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practical necessity, in order for the delivering 
over of the blessings of salvation, as an inheri- 
tance. Compare as to the idea, Luke xxii. 29: 
Kaya dearidepat ipiv xabog d:é8eTdé pot 6 warhp pov 
Baoteiav. Among the ancient Hebrews there 
were, it is true, no arbitrary testamentary 
bequests, Deut. xxi. 16. But among the later 
Jews they were by no means unknown (MicHar- 
118, Mos. Recht. Il., 3 80), and the sentiment in 
question is conceived and expressed not from a 
Hebrew, but a Hellenic point of view. If we 
decline giving to ¢épecfa: the signification adduced 
Maa Schrift, I. 1, 428) or endured (referred by 

ittich to the relatives), the most probable ren- 
dering will be that of sermone ferri=constare 
(Bretschn.). The juristic application of the word 
=afferri coram judice (Hammond, Elsner, and the 
majority, since Valckenaer) is restricted pro- 
perly to the adducing of evidence in court, and 
applies not to the right of inheritance. The 
rendering esse, extare=yiyveotia: (be or become), 
which, with the ancients and up to the time of 
Valck., was the prevalent one, is held among 
later comm. only by Schultz and Bohme, and 
cannot be sustained. The rendering ezpectari 
(Grot.) is totally inadmissible. Grammatically 
indefensible too is the making ufrore=nfro, not 
yet (Vulg., Erasm., Luth., Schlicht., Bohme). 
In a strictly objective sentence we should indeed 
have expected of; but the later writers in causal 
sentences with dr: and ézei frequently confound 
ov and uf (Mapvia, Synt., 3 207, Anm. 2). If, 
with Winer, -we decline ascribing to our author 
a negligence belonging properly to the vulgar 
idiom (Moiiacn, Gramm. der Griech. Vulgar- 
Sprache, p. 29), but give to uf its subjective force, 
we must then (with (c., Beng., Lachm., Hofm , 
Del., etc.). assume an interrogation; and this all 
the more, as érei, also at chap. x. 2; Rom. iii. 
6; 1 Cor. xiv. 16; xv. 29; introduces a proof in 
the form of interrogation, and ufzore appears 
alike in direct (John vii. 26) and indirect (Luke 
iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 25) interrogations. Quite un- 
necessarily Istpor. Peius. (Zp. IV., 118) prefers 

reading yy rére found only in D*. 

Ver. 18. ence, also, neither has the 
first covenant, efc.—The reference of 86ev to 
ver. 15 by putting vv. 16, 17, in parenthesis (Za- 
ehar., Mor., Storr, Heinr., Bisp.,) is inadmissi- 
ble. The words xara roy véuov are not to be con- 
nected with wdone évroAjc==(‘‘Every command- 
ment as contained in the law,” (Schlicht., Calov, 
Beng., BI., Bisp., efe.,) but with AaAnBeionc, Ec., 
Erasm., Calv., Bez., Grot., efc.,); not, however, in 
the sense of ‘‘according to the command ”’ in re- 
ference to the injunction, Ex. xx. 22, (Bez., etc.,) 
but, ‘“‘in accordanoe with .the law received on 
Sinai;’’ inasmuch as in concluding the covenant, 
an exact repetition of the divine commands was 
indispensable. 

Ver. 19. He took the blood, efc.—The xai 
after S:BAiov which we must not (with Colomes. 
and Valcken.) strike out, and which cannot possi- 
bly, with Beng., be taken as corresponding to the 
xat dé of ver. 21, forbids our making avrd 7d Bcf. 
dependent on AaBdév. We are to assume here, as 
also in the mention of the goats which might be 
chosen for burnt offering, (Lev. i. 10f.; iv. 28f.; 
ix. 2f.; Num. vi. 10f.; vii. 27; comp. Ex. xxiv. 5); 
and were also used in the expiatory offerings 


mentioned in vv. 12, 18, and in like manner in 
respect to the means of purification, (which else- 
where are found only in the case of lepers, Lev. 
xiv., and those defiled by dead bodies, Num. xix.) 
an expression drawn from tradition, (and which, 
at least in respect to that which immediately fol- 
lows, is also found in Josepa. Antt. III. 8, 6), of 
the event recorded, Ex. xxiv. In the citation 
we have rovro instead of the idov of the Sept., 
6 Beds instead of xipioc, and évereitaro instead of 
dGero. 

Vez. 21. And the tabernacle, too.—Since 
the tabernacle and vessels were constructed ata 
later period, the author cannot refer to anything 
that is contemporaneous with what is hitherto 
mentioned. To this fact points the «ai dé—but 
also, on the other hand also. The anointing is that 
-enjoined, Ex. x]. 10, which is probably identical 
with that which was performed, Lev. viii. 10, 
during the seven days of priestly consecration, 
am account of which, similar to that here re- 
corded, is given by Josephus, while the original 
text recounts only the sprinkling with oil, as of 
the positive means of consecration, but mentions 
the purifying by the blood of atonement only in 
reference to the altar, Lev. viii. 15, 19, 24. 

Ver. 22. And all things, as one might 
say, are purified with blood, efe.—Also, 
water and fire are a means of purification; 
but when the question is of forgiveness of sin, 
then blood is demanded, according to Lev. xvii. 
11. The vegetable sin-offering of the poor, Lev. 
v. 11-18, forms no exoeption, but is a recognized 
substitute. Chrys., Primas., efe., erroneously re- 
fer ayeddv to iCerae as if expressing the im- 
perfection of this purification, neither, however, 
does it belong to ev aivar:, (Beng., Bohm.), but 
to tdvra. The word aluarexyvoia is understood 
by De W., Thol., Hofm., Keil, of the pouring 
out of blood on the altar, and the sprinkling, 
while Bl., Liin., Del., Kurtz, on the contrary, 
refer it to the slaughter, which is parallel to the 
death of Christ upon the cross. Del. reealls the 
language of the last Supper, Luke xxii. 20, as 
in point of symbol and of fact, furnishing the 
closest parallel, without yet being insensible to 
what, on purely archeological grounds, may be 
urged in favor of the former explanation (comp. 
E1nnorn, Prinzip des Mosaismus, p. 82 ff. ). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even in the Old Test. the salvation pre- 
mised by God to His people, under certain 
terms and conditions, appears as an inheritance. 


stony: It is thus not unscriptural, and not 


even surprising, but merely uncommon, when 
Christ, who previously was regarded as the ac- 
complisher of the revelation of God, and ss royal 
head and leader of His people to salvation, as 
pledge and mediator of that new covenant which 
was promised and typified in the Old, is now 
represented as a Tesfator, in that, for the vivid 
iNustration of the close connection, lying in 
the very nature of the case, between the death 
of Jesus Christ and the attainment of the inberit- 
ance of the children of God, promised to us by 
God, and given over as His own, to Christ, for 
transmiszion to us, this comparison opens the 
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most appropriate and the most instructive 
analogies. 

2. Since such ts the stale of the case, for this rea- 
gon eves in the formation of the old covenant, 
the application of blood, for cleansing and for 
expiation, was indispensable, and during the ex- 
istence of that economy was always employed for 
such a purpose, in accordance with the express 
command of God. It was then, witha reference to 
the death of Jesus Christ, as the true and effica- 
cious sacrifice, that this arrangement was inati- 
tuted; and it is no accommodation to Jewish 
prejudices, and Rabbinical modes of expression, 
to regard Christ as a priest and an offering; 
rather, on the contrary, the Levitical offerings 
are to be conceived under the point of view of a 
divinely ordained type of the sacrifice determined 
in the eternal counsels of God, and freely under- 
taken by Christ, (ch. x. 5ff.). Hence the Sev, 
v. 18. 

8. In this connection becomes explicable, also, 
the sprinkling of the Tabernacle, and of the sa- 
ered vessels, and of the sacred records of the di- 
vine revelation and covenant, with blood, as well 
as the sprinkling of the people, although this 
belongs only to tradition. It expresses the ob- 
ligation inhering in both parties for the offering of 
the efficin: sacrifice, and the present inability to 
furnish it with the means existing at the time. 
Remittere peccata non est opus absolute misericor- 
dix, sed fit interveniente simul satisfaclione eaque 
sufficientissima licel @ misericordia divina procurata. 
(Seb. Schmidt). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Obedience to the ordinances of God is not 
merely the duty of men, but our best auxiliary 


in the struggle against sin.—The law of God 
which makes acquainted with and condemns sin, 
points also the way to the forgiveness of sin. 
—Sin is a stain which can be removed only by 
blood.—On the connection of sin, expiation, and 
forgiveness. 

STaRKE:—Just as surely as Christ has died, 
so sure is the covenant of grace with God.—Di- 
vine justice demanded blood, and without this 
God could not be propitiated, Col. i. 14, 20.— 
Moses, a faithful servant in the house of God. 
Blessed are they who are’ his imitators!—There 
is, in itself, nothing pure before God, not even 
the holy place, nor the teachers who enter 
thither to conduct the service of God, as the peo- 
ple who assemble there to serve God, and this 
even in their best acts; yet the blood of Christ 
purifies all._—How capital a point of faith is fur- 
nished by the blood and death of Jesus Christ! 
without this, all His suffering were in vain, and 
that even though it had been faz heavier than it 
was. By this we are reconciled with God. 

Rigger :—Only through Christ, and His death, 
has the whole blessing of redemption, which God 
would apply to us miserable wretches for our sal- 
vation, amounted to a proper testament and be- 

uest, #. ¢, to a gracious economy confirmed by 
the death of its Author. 

Hevusyer:—lIf everything is defiled by the im- 
pure hands of men, if the whole earth is dese- 
crated by sin, then does everything stand in need 
of cleansing and consecration, Job xv. 4.—In the 
expiatory power of the death of Jesus lies its pro- 
per significance, Is. liii.i—Without a surrender 
to death there is no reconciliation. The yielding 
up a an expiation for desecrated fife, Ex. 
xvii. 11. 


IV. 
The necessary, yot never repeated sacrificial death of Christ has introduced a perfectly satisfactory 
propitiation. 


Cuaprer IX. 23-28. 


23 It was therefore necessary that the sey [copies] of the things in the heavens 
should be purified with thesc; but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices 

24 than these. For Christ is not entered [did not enter] into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures [counterparts] of the true [genuine, ddy8cvav] ; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear [to be manifested, éugav:c07vac] in the presence of God 

25 for us: Nor yet [and not, o6d¢] that he should [may] offer himself often, as the high 
26 priest entereth into the holy place every year with the blood of others: For then must 
e often have suffered since the foundation of the world : but now [as it is, vuv{] once 


in the end of the world [ages, a’evwy] hath he appeared 


n manifested, xegavépwrac]} 


27 to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself [by means of his sacrifice]. And as [in 80 
much as xa 8eov] it ia appointed (reserved, axéxscrat] unto men once to die, but after 
28 that the judgment: So [also]! Christ was once [for all] offgred to bear the sins of 
many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin 


unto salvation. 
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1 Ver. 27.—«xai is to be read after ovrws, according to the united testimony of the Uncials. 


[ Ver. 23.—ra. pay bwo8eiypara the copies indeed ; or while the copies. Urddecyna something shown or exhibited under 
in subordination to, something else, whether as a patiern, or acopy; here clearly the latter; though perhape it may be 
better to take ud as lessening, lowering down, the signification, thus faint sketch, delineation, outline. 

Ver. 28.—ov yap eis xecporoinra eiayA., for not intoa sanctuary made with hands did Christ enter=for it was no san- 
tuary made with hands, into which, efc.—Tev dAnOiwey, the genuine, the archetypal.—énpanoOyvas lo be manifested, not sim- 
ly lo appear. . 
Ver. 25.—ov8 iva—xpoopépy nor that he may (not might) offer himself. . 
Ver. 26.—éwei edecedes av, since tf were, wo necessary for him to suffer; ede. logical as ch. il. 1,=he 
must frequently have suffered.* The meaning is not, with Del. and Alf, that His making repeated offerings now in the 
hegvenly sauctuary, would necessitate His having previvusly frequently suffered on earth, inasmuch as each offering in 
the sanctuary presupposes a previous suffering on earth. This is a thought altogether too far-fetched for the scope of the 
passage. The writer argues, in my Judgment, simply from the historical fact, or perhaps rather confirics his statement 
by a reference to the historical fact. If He were entered into the heavenly sanctuary, in order tomake, as the high-priest 
did, repeated entrances into it, it would follow, as a logical conclusion, that there must have been a series of such acts in 
former ages. If, like tho entrances of the Levitical high-priest, His entrance and presentation of Himself were of such a 


nature as to require os pnageaa, then, of course, there should have been a Nip pal ade 
t decisive character g 


But in contrast with t, and as showing the single and 


(vuvi 84) been manifested but once, and that, once for all, at the consummation of the ages. 


and entrances - former times. 
estly entrance, he has, in fart, 
—.a ras Ovoias avrop, by His 


sacrificem=the sacrifice which He made. It was, indeed, a sacrifice of Himself, but this is not expressed in the text. 
Ver. 27.—«a6’ Scov not simply as (ws, or eabws) but (nasmuch as, assigning a ground or reason.—awé«ecraa, tt (lies 
away) ts reserved for, not is pees cwrmpiay for salvation is by some connected with the Part. awexdex. but by 


most better with o¢ 


wetar, will appear for sal 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. It was necessary now, etc.—The 
nature of the following verse renders it more 
desirable to supply qv (Ebr., Del.), than éoriv 
(Liin.). The éxovpdua are not the heavenly 
blessings (Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., and others); 
not the Christian Church (Chrys., Theod., Este, 
Lapid., Calov, Heubn. efe.); but the heavenly 
eanctuary in contrast with its earthly copy made 
with hands. The plur. xpeirrooe Ovoiace points 
not to the sufferings, prayers, and works of love 
of Christians, in common with the sacrificial 
death of Jesus (Grot., Paul.). It is the plural 
of kind, or class. But to transform purification 
into consecration (BI., Lun., De W., etc.) is totally 
unallowable, as is also the substituting in the 
place of the heavenly sanctuary, the men who 
belong to the New Test. economy (Thom. Aqu., 
Beng., Menk., Thol., etc.). But neither is the 
cleansing in question an actual purging of heaven 
by the casting out of Satan, which Akersloot would 
refer to Luke x. 18, John xii. 81; while Bleek 
would explain in accordance with Rev. xii. 7-9. 
The context demands an expiatory purification, 
f. ¢., a doing away of the influence of human sin 
upon the heavenly sanctuary (Stier, Hofm., 
Del., Riehm, Alf.). 

Ver. 24. For not into a sanotuary made 
with hands, efc.—The author is not assigning 
the ground why there is now need of better sacri- 
fices for the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary 
(Hofm.), nor giving the proof that Christ has ac- 
tually entered into the heavenly sanctuary, (BI., 
Liin.,) nor illustrating the contrast between the 
earthly and the heavenly sanctuary (Ebr.), nor 
is he demonstrating the necessity of better offer- 
ings for the heavenly world from the reality of 
the one which has been furnished and offered to 
God (Del.). He is confirming the declaration 
of the previous verse, that the purification 
argued as necessary, has been actually accom- 
plished. Hofm. now concedes, that the Infin. 


ee 8 Ss ee ee ee 
(* Alford criticises the Eng. ver. “must have suffered ” on 


the sroune that the antecedent time, being already indicated 
by the ée, need not be again expressed by wadeiy. The 
criticism would be just if the ée were in the English ver- 
sion instead of in theGreek. But in English the must, which 
translates the vy Beak having in itself the idea of pee time, 
this idea has to put into the accompanying Infinitive. 
The rendering of the common version is therefore, I think, 
idiomatic and unexceptionable.—K.]. 


Aor. éugaviojva: constitutes no ground of objec- 
tion (Win. 3 44; Matt. xx. 26; 1 Pet. iv. 2) to 
our understanding the viv of the permanent pre- 
sence of Christ before the unveiled face of God in 
heaven. The position of the irép judy at the end 
of the clause, throws intentional and weighty 
emphasis upon the soteriological significance of 
this éug¢cenofjva, a significance referable in its 
purpose to the persons of the readers. This 
word expresses (Acts xxiv. 1) strikingly the re- 
ciprocal and unveiled face to face manifestation 
of God and Christ, and is found in no correspond- 
ing sense among the technical expressions of the 
old covenant. 

Ver. 25.—May offer himself, efe.—The 
mpoogéperv éavrév refers not to Christ’s offering 
Himself on earth. In that case it were virtually 
==rabeiv, v. 26, which, as ch. xiii. 12, is to be 
understood of the suffering of death. But the 
offering of the blood in the heavenly all-holy 
presupposes the slaying of the victim outside of 
the Adyton, and is brought about by the entrance 
of the high-priest, of whom after his entrance, 
was required a two-fold offering of different kinds 
of blood (ch. ix. 7), as his entrance was preceded 
by the slaughter of two different victims. To 
this refer the expressions of our passage, in 
which to avoid a misapprehension of the plur. 
Svoiacc, used in v. 23, the idea is repelled that in 
the heavenly all-holy, ‘whither Christ has en- 
tered, not in alien but in His own blood, He has 
now to offer Himself at repeated times. Had re- 
peated offerings of Himself been the purpose of 
His entrance into heaven, which assuredly is in 
every case to be conceived of as but a single 
one (Schlicht. and Béhme, Bl., Hofm., Del.), then 
must also a roAAdxec afeivy have preceded, and 
that indeed “from the foundation of the world,” 
i. e., Christ would have been obliged to suffer 
just as many times before His entrance to God, 
as He now was repeatedly to offer Himself be- 
fore God (Hofm., Del., Alf.). But this would 
contradict the fact that Christ has become man, 
not at the beginning, but at the end of the world. 
This explanation is far more probable than the 
common one that Christ would otherwise have 
been obliged every time to return into the world. 

{1 do not see much to choose between the 
two explanations: viz., that which urges the 
singleness of Christ’s entrance and offering in 
the heavenly sanctuary, on the ground that 
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otherwise He would have had repeatedly to de- 
scend and suffer, inasmuch as every tpoogpépecy 
implied a previous raGciv, and that which urges 
the singleness of His zpoogépecv, on the ground 
that otherwise He must have gone through a 
series of sacrificial sufferings while remaining 
on earth, in order to accumulate, as it were, a 
stock of sacrificial suffering, on the strength of 
which He might make an equa: number of priestly 
offerings in the heavenly sanctuary. Or rather 
it seems to me that the latter view, though sup- 
ported by Del., Alf, and Moll, is much the 
harsher and more improbable of the two. For 
although it is undoubtedly true, as Del. urges, 
that the author takes his stand on the assump- 
tion of only a single presentation of Christ in 
heaven, yet it is equally true that this is based on 
the actually existing state of facts, viz., on the 
singleness of Christ’s sacrificial suffering on 
earth. For it surely is not more monstrous to 
assume a series of descents to earth and reén- 
trances into heaven after suffering death, than to 
assume a series of deaths continuously occur- 
ring on earth to be followed subsequently by as 
many successive high-priestly entrances into the 
heavenly sanctuary. The latter seems to mo, 
considering the analogy of the Jewish rites, 
much the more unnatural of the two. In point 
of fact I do not believe that the writer had in 
mind precisely either of the above ideas, though 
that which he had comes much nearer to the 
first than the second. The question is not in his 
mind a question of the relation between a sup- 
posed series of priestly offerings in heaven, and 
f& corresponding series of sufferings on earth. 
It is simply a logical deduction from a matter of 
fact. If Christ’s entrance into heaven were of 
the nature of the Jewish priest’s entrances into 
the Mosaic sanctuary, such, viz., as to involve a 
repetition of His entrances, and offerings from 
time to time, this must have led inevitably to, 
and manifested itself in, His repeated sufferings 
in the successive ages of the world. But there 
has been no such manifestation. He has, in fact, 
(vvvi) appeared and suffered but once, and that 
at the very close of the old period, and when the 
former age is about to merge into the new. This 
fact is in itself decisive of the nature of His 
priesthood. It at once grows out of, and demon- 
strates the fact, that His priesthood, unlike that 
of the Levitical priests, is one in which one act 
of suffering on earth, and one priestly entrance 
into and offering in heaven, accomplish the whole 
work.—K. ]. : 

The regavépwraz refers not to the appearance 
in heaven before God, (Grot., Schultz, efc.), but 
to the gavénucig év capxi, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. 
i. 20; v. 4; 1 John ii. 28; iii. 5, 8. The ex- 

ression év? ovrredeia tov aidvuy is in sense—é7’ 
oxdroy tay juepov robrey ch. i. 1; and like the 
Pauline (1 Cor. x. 11) ra réAy ray aidvor, is a 


translation of the Heb. BOT 1/2 The 
GIAtT Efe 


eonnection of the words d:d ri¢ Ovoiag avrov 
with megavépwrac (Grot., Carpz., Béhme, Thol. 
etc.), is unnatural, “since Ovoia appears much 
rather as expressing the end of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ than the means of that manifesta- 
tion.’’ (Del.). These words are thus to be closely 
eonnected with cic abérnoww duapriacs, which gives 


the object of Christ’s appearance on the world’s 
theatre of action, viz., ‘‘the doing away, abso 
lutely, and beyond the need of being supple- 
mented with any second similar manifestation, 
of all that is sinful.” 

Ver. 27. And inasmuch as it is re- 
served, etc.—Kaf décov constitutes not, like 
xa0oc, merely a comparison, but at the same time 
a reason, in this case for the fact that in Christ 
also, along with His death, the work of His first 
appearance on earth has been once for all com- 
pleted, and admits no repetition; but that some- 
thing corresponding to the judgment is still also 
in reference to Him to be looked for. This rea- 
son lies in His real assumption of human nature. 
Tho author for this reason also employs the 
Pass. spocevexeic, ‘being offered,” because in 
this comparison the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
garded not asa voluntary offering, but as a euf- 
fering appointed to Him, as something befalling 
Him (Hofm.). We must therefore not, with 
Chrys., supply i¢’ éavroi, by Himself. '‘Avevey- 
xelv is understood by the Pesh., Chrys., (c., 
Theoph., Michael., of the presenting and offering 
up of sins in sacrifice; by Luth., Schlicht., Grot., 
Bl., Hofm. (Schrifté. 1 Ed.), Liin., efc., of the 
taking them away=aga:peiv, chap. x. 4; by Hors. 
in 2 Ed. of Schriftd., in its classic sense of bear- 
tng up under, sustaining, enduring them; by Jac. 
Cappell., Calov, Beng., ete., of bearing them to the 
cross, according to 1 Pet. ii. 24; by August., Este, 
Seb. Schmidt, Béhme, De W., Bisp., Del., Riehm, 
Alf., of vicarious bearing, according to Is. liii. 12, 
where it is said of the Servant of Jehovah: avri¢ 
duaptiag woAAGy aviveyxe. This latter view, now 
also ably defended by Expr. ee Kirchenzeit., 
1866, Nr. 116-127) has specially in its favor tho 
declaration that Christ, at His second coming will 
appear yupic duapriac. Chrys., Theod., Grot. and 
others refer erroneously this latter expression 
to the redeemed, who will then be entirely per- 
fected. It refers to the person of Christ. Even in 
His first appearance His person was sinless, and 
sin was not in Jesus in the form of concupiscen- 
tia, as maintained by Dippel, Menken, Irving. 
But it partly assailed Him in the form of tempia- 
tion, chap. iv. 15, partly lay upon Him in the 
form of punishment, 2 Cor. v.21. The expression 
xuwplo Guaptiag stands in antithesis to the et¢ rd 
TOAAG Gvevey. Guapr. Tous in the main rightly 
(Ec., Theophyl., Carpz., De W., Bisp., Hofm., 
Del. and others. We nced not, however, for this 
reason take dyapria as sin-offering (J. Capp., 
Storr, efc.), or as punishment for sin (Klee, Thol., 
etc.), or (with Schultz) having to do with sin. 
Unauthorized alike by the language and by the 
fact, is the view of Theodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Bl., that the phrase in question implies that 
there will then be no realm of evil and of sin 
which could require the work and agency of the 
reappearing Christ. .A visible return is indicated 
by the d¢@fcera, and it is characterized as the 
second appearance, because the appearances to 
the disciples, which took place after the re- 
surrection and before the ascension, belong to 
the period of Christ’s first coming to earth. The 
reading dia micreuc either afler or before ei¢ 
owrnplay (adopted by Lachm. after A. 81, 47, but 
in 1850 again expunged), is a gloss. Still less 


are we authorized to connect ei¢ owrnpiay with 
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drexdexoutvore (Primas., Camerar., Klee, Stein, 
etc.). It belongs to d¢07cerar, and points to final 
deliverance from all misery. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, In the death of Christ that has been really 
fulfilled which the sprinkling of the sacred book 
and of the sacred vessels of the temple with blood, 
symbolically represented. The sanctuary origi- 
nated in referenceto human guilt and sin, but has 
been purified from the guilt of the general cor- 
ruption, by the fact that the Son of God, who, by 
the establishment of the covenant with sinful 
men, has, although from pure grace, yet assumed 
the obligation of their ransom, has actually and 
all-sufficiently offered Himself as a vicarious 
offering. 

2. By Jesus Christ’s single and unrepeated, 
yet all-sufficient offering of Himself, the guilty 
relations of collective humanity are objectively re- 
moved, at whatever time its members may live 
upon the earth; so that neither does a repeated pre- 
sentation of Himself take place in heaven (which 
would presuppose a corresponding repetition of 
the sufferings of Christ, since the beginning of 
the world), nor is the second coming of the Mes- 
siah, which is in the certain future, for the pur- 
pose of a second vicarious suffering. By virtue of 
the true deity of the Saviour, His single offering 
is for ever suficient; by virtue of His true huma- 
nity He is incapable of rendering it more than once. 

8. The “now” of the manifestation of Christ 
on our behalf before the face of God in heaven, 
‘so that no veiling cloud intervenes, such as was 
in the Mosaic sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 2, is the pre- 
sent period of salvation, which, as the closing 
period, lasts until the parousia, and has, as its 
condition and historical commencement, the ap- 
pearance of Christ in the flesh with His single 
and final offering. 

4. Christ has not merely entered, from love 
and compassion, into the fellowship of human su/- 
fering, but He has taken upon Himself the burden 
of human sin; and this burden, under which 
men were in danger of utterly succumbing, He 
has been able to lift from them in no other way 
than by voluntarily enduring for them the punteh- 
ment of sins which they had deserved, and by His 
vicarious death taking it from a’ the guilty— 
who here, as chap. ii. 10, are called many, not in 
the particularistic sense of an exclusion of some 
from salvation merely by virtue of the electing 
purpose of God, nor in reference to the failure 
of some to fulfil the condition of a participation in 
salvation, but, as Matth. xx. 28; xxvi. 28; Luke 
xxii. 20; Mark xiv. 84, with reference to the 
fact that the single offering of the one God-man, 
is forever efficacious for humanity in all its ma- 
nifold members. To the application of the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering to the passage before 
us, it cannot, with Hofm., be objected, that an 
expiatory bearing of sin cannot be designated as 
the aim and object of His offering of Himself. 
With entire correctness Del. replies to the objec- 
tion: “Atonement for sin was not indeed the 
purpose of men in bringing upon Him this inflic- 
tion; but might be none the less the purpose of 
God in subjecting Him to it, and his own in sub- 
mitting to it.” 
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5. The earlier opinion, still held by Heubner, 
that for individuals judgment follows immediately 
upon their death, but that after the resurrection 
follows the manifestation of the Judgment in re- 
lation to all, cannot at least be deduced from our 
passage. The contemporaneousness of the judg- 
ment and of the second coming of Christ, follow 
clearly from chap. x. 25, 37ff.; and the decision 
according to which the lot of the one class is 
perdition (amdAeca) and that of the other srepezoi- 
note weyifc, is mentioned ch. x. 88 ff., as a con- 
sequence of the coming of Christ. Nevertheless, 
when the Judge in our Epistle is expressly desig- 
nated (chap. x. 80 ff.; xii. 28, 25, 29; xiii. 4) not 
Christ, but God is named, which might stand 
connected with the fact (D. Schultz) that God is 
the being that makes the enemies of Christ His 
footstool. Since, however, the glory and majesty 
of Christ, are elsewhere strongly emphasized in 
our Epistle, it might at first seem surprising 
that the judgment is no where expressly ascribed 
to Christ. From this, however, we may not with 
Bleek, deduce the inference that that Divine 
judgment which destroys the adversaries, precedes 
the parousia. This may, with Riehm, be more 
simply and satisfactorily explained, from the 
fact that the exalted Christ stood before the 
author’s mind as a heavenly High-priest, and it 
was therefore entirely natural to regard as the 
object of His reappearance upon earth, merely the 
consummation of His high-priestly work, «& e., 
the complete salvation of believers, and on the 
other hand, to ascribe toGod Himself the accom- 
panying judgment, and the punishment of the 
adversaries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The appearance of Jesus Christ on earth /ermi- 
nates one, and opens another section of the history 
of the world.—How does the entrance of Christ 
into heaven stand related to the odjeet of His ap- 
pearance on earth {—The likeness and the unilike- 
ness of the death of Jesus Christ, and of the dy- 
ing of the children of men, 1, in their canses, 2, 
in their results.—The divine ordering in the 
connection of sin, death, and judgment.—How 
does the second appearance of Jesus Christ in 
the world distinguish itself from the first? 1, 
in respect to His person; 2, in His relation to sia; 
8, in His influence on the world.—In Christ we 
experience that there is a contact with sin, whieh 
does not defile, but which annihilates sin.—The 
doing away of the hinderances to our blessedness.— 
The looking forward of believers to the appear- 
ance of the Lord, 1, in its authorization; 2, in 
its satisfaction; 8, in its obligation. 

Sranxn :—There are, indeed, many offerings 
made to the Lord, but the most from hypocrisy, 
and although such have great outward show, yet 
they do not please Him. The sacrifices which 
please God, are a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit, Ps. li. 19.—The appearance of Christ in 
the presence of God is not merely the presenta- 
tion and holding forth of His person and of His 
propitiatory sacrifice; but extends also to a true, 
glorious, and powerful intercession, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. But He prays no longer 
thus humbly as when He was upon earth; for 
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His prayer belongs to His state of exaltation, 
and is a fruit of Ilis sitting at the right hand of 
God, the Father.—Men are at no time so holy as 
to be absolutely beyond sinning; but since we 
daily sin much, and deserve punishment, we al- 
ways. need purification through the blood of 
Jesus.—The single offering of Christ upon the 
cross, takes away sin.—Only once has He been 
sacrificed, and more than once He may not be 
sacrificed, and therefore not in the sacred Sup- 
per.—The last judgment is as certain as death. 
—Observe, that upon death follows the judgment. 
Look. to it, then, and strive with the highest 
industry, that thou die happy, and that thou 
mayest await with joy the appearance of thy 
Saviour for thy salvation.—To await Christ’s 
coming unto salvation is the prerogative of be- 
lievers, who have received for this, in a living 
hope, the first fruits of the Spirit; who love the 
appearing of the Lord, and, in order that they 
may hold themselves in readiness for a blissful 
death, deny the world and say: Even so, Come 
Lord Jesus, Rev. xxii. 20.—The ungodly will not 
be looking for the coming of Christ at the final 
judgment, although He will appear unto them, 
whether they will or no; and this undesired ap- 
pearing will to them be full of sadness (Jude 15, 
Rev. i. 7).—Only when Christ shall appear will 
believers become perfectly blessed, Col. iii. 4. 

Rizager:—The heavenly sanctuary which 
Christ has entered in His appearing before God, 
is also the goal to which He will bring all who 
come to God by Him.—Whosoever learns from 
the Gospel the cause and fruit of the appearance 
of Jesus in the flesh, and of His offering for sin, 
and learns it with a loving knowledge, he may 
look with joy for His appearance in glory, and 
for the consummation of His own blessedness.— 
What a difference between the two appearances 
of Jesus, in weakness and in glory! then, under 
the burden of our sins, with the accompaniments 
of shame, the cross, and death; now, in His 
endless life, in the power of God and His revela- 
tion in glory. 


Hevusxger:—Only in eternity shall we see from 
what an abyss Christ has rescued us, and inte 
what glory He translates us.—Redemption was, 
in the mind of God, virtually effected from 
eternity, 2 Tim. i. 9. There was, then, need 
of no appearance in the presence of God; but 
that appearance of the crucified One which 
has taken place in time, was made to reveal the 
counsel of God to the world of spirits.—The du- 
ration of the world is limited to a fixed period 
of time. As surely as it has a beginning, 80 
surely will it have an end.—Waiting is the 
Christian’s art. He waits for the appearance 
of Christ, whereby the truth of faith is victori- 
ously confirmed, and Christ is manifested to be 
the Being whom Christians regard Him. 

STEINHOFER :—Jesus, the founder of the new 
covenant, has gathered up the sin of the whole 
world, together with all its evil fruits, upon the 
cross, and has, once for all, so completely driven 
them away, that, under the testimony of the 
Gospel, we need make no further distinction in 
respect of many, or of great sins. 

MENKEN:—If even the earthly figures of hea- 
venly things were desecrated and defiled by the 
communion which sinful men had with them, 
and could, therefore, remain in connection with 
them only on account of offered sacrifices, and 
only by means of certain holy expiations and 
purifyings, how much less could we anticipate 
an immediate, unconditional, unobstructed com- 
munion of dying and sinful men with heavenly 
things! 

Haun :—The heavenly things flee before us in 
our impurity, and thither may no impure person 
come; and yet all the treasures of the suffering 
and death of Christ are deposited there, and 
thence must we obtain them. If we wish any- 
thing therefrom, we must again be reconciled 
with the sanctuary. But this is accomplished 
only through the blood of Christ.—Happy is he 
who has laid the foundation of his faith in the 
first appearing of Christ; he will behold ‘Him 
with joy in the second. 


V. 
The perpetually repeated expiations of the old covenant attest their impotence for any real taking 
: away of sin. 
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For the law having a shadow of [the] good things to come, and [om. and] not the 
very image of the things, can ‘never with those [the same] sacrifices, which’ they 
offered (offer, zpocgépovet] year by year continually, make the comers thereunto per- 


2 fect. 


or then would they not® have ceased to be offered? because that the worshippers 


once purged‘ [having once for all been cleansed] should [would] have had no more 


3 conscience [or consciousness] of sins. 
4 membrance 


But in those sacrifices [in them] there is a re- 
again made [om. made] of sins every year. For t¢ ts not possible that the 


blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. 
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1Ver. 1.—The mean'ngless Plur. 8uvayra: in 8’. A. C. D®*. and many minusc. is to be regarded asaclerical error. Ip 
order to explain it Lachm. pnt a point after spayudrey, and om:tted in his small ed. the relative befure spooddp. with A, 
2, 7%, 17, 47, while A®. rae Philox. introduce at before ovSéwore. The Sing. is found in D*. D***, E. K. L. and many mip- 
usc., aleo Vulg. Itala. Copt. 

"s Ver. Linstead of ds BI., Tisch., Alf., read (after Sin. D*. L.(?) N. Lat. ver. before D. and E., also minuse. 73, 178) eis, 
which, however, might have easily sprung from tho endings of the threo immediately preceding words. 

3 Ver. 2.—For éwei ay all authorities require the reading éwei ove av. 

4Ver. 2.—The reading cexafapiopnévove deserves the preference, as is also indicated by the reading xexaSepropévove in 
A. and O., (whether this orthography be a mere blunder in copying, or more probably, a cunformity of the spelling toa 
careless pronunciation.) 

[ Ver. 1—Xecay yap exe, Sor a shadow the law having, ete. The emphasis of the Greek order of words can hardly be 
reached In English.—xar ¢viavrév, annually, year by year, is difficult as to position. Ebr., Hofm., Del., Alf. connect with 
ovdérore 8¥varac; Calv., Bl. De W., efc.,, with rpoedépovory. The former seems the easier, and, though barsh in constrac- 
tion, very forcible, ‘year by year with the same sacrifices, ec. can never.” But see below.—as sporgépovows, which they 


offer, not as Eng. ver. off the figure 
by the Aor. ésavgarro, for which, if he had d 


Ver. 2.—éwei, since, vis: in that case, Rom. ili. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 29 —ovvetdnory, 


science.—dwaf xexa0., having been once for all cleansed. 


of the present time having been k 


as the old covenant sacrifices did undoubtedly still continue. Still, that 
Istinct reference to the present time, the Imperf. exavorro should be used. 


t up from the preceding chapter, and especially 
e writer’s mind is mainly on the pest, is shows 


consctousness=mora! consciousness, con- 


Vor. 3.—év avracs, in them; the addition of the Eng. ver. is unnecossary.—ard weno, a calling to mind, remembrance. 


—«ar emavréy, year by year 


Ver. 4.—duvarov yap, for it is impossible, ch. vi. 4.—K.}. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—Image.—Eixoy is not the essence 
itself (Peshito, Luth., Grot., Justiniani, etc.) ; 
nor the primitive form of the original (Stengel) 
wuich is then explained as the substantial es- 
sence of the things; nor merely the finished 
picture in contrast with the slight and shadowy 
outline (Chrys., Theodoret, efe.); but the living 
historical form, in which the invisible essence 
finds its representation. 

Can never, efc.—The spoogépovrec are the 
priests, the tpocepyduevo: are the members of the 
congregation to whom the offering belongs. 
Kar’ évcavréy is connected by Ebr., Hofm., Del., 
Alf., with ovdézore divara, by Calv., Bl, De W., 
etc., with a¢ rpoogép. by most intpp. with raic¢ 
avraic Svoiaic==the samo year by year, or annual 
offerings. Hofm. also connects, with Paulus and 
Lachm., ei¢ rd duqvexéc with reAecooa, and further 
makes the pocepyduevor the subject of xpocdép. 
We should thus have the statement that the indi- 
vidual members of the congregation, by the fact 
of their continuing throughout the year to bring 
offerings for themselves, and these of the same 
kind as those brought by the high-priests, viz. : 
animal offerings, furnished a practical proof of 
the insufficiency of the law, and of the expiatory 
offerings ordained by the law, and annually 
offered by the high-priest in behalf of the whole 
congregation, to produce any real and perma- 
nent perfection. In favor of this we may indeed 
be pointed to the like connection, reAeoiy ei¢ rd 
O:qvexég Y. 14, and to the sharp contrast of this 
idea ‘perfecting tn perpetuum” with the ovdérore ; 
but, on the other hand, we may urge with Bleek, 
and others the tameness of the relative clause, 
&¢ zpoogépovowy when standing without ei¢ rd denv., 
and the forcible suggestion of Tholuck, that the 
very combination xar’ éviaurdv rave avraic Suciacc 
ig TO depvnxéc, in connection with the ovdézore, 
presents, as in a vivid picture, an endlessly recur- 
ring round of painful and unavailing ceremonies 
(as atv. 11}. The individual expressions ‘will 
not aid in solving the problem. Ei rd dunvente 
(an Ionic form for the Attic diavexéc, which found 
its way into familiar use) harmonizes well with 
the idea that the offering of sacrifices, under the 
dominion and in accordance with the purposes 
of the law, continues on indefinitely and end- 
lessly into the future—a point unsuccessfully 


combated by Hofmann. Nor again does the 
word Aarpetec, v. 2, necessitate our adoption of 
Hofmann’s view; for though we grant, indeed, 
that the term here denotes no priestly function, 
(as Este., efc.), but refers to the service of the 
private members of the congregation; yet this 
service again does not here as at ch. ix. 9, refer 
to the offering of gifts and sacrifices, but to the 
general religious worship of the congregation 
who, by means of priestly offerings, were drawing 


mear to God. On the other hand, we must con- 


cede (comp. ch. xi. 4, 17, with Sept., at Nam. 
xxxi, 50) that the statement of Del., that zpos- 
¢épecv, in our Epistle, denotes exclusively an 
official and priestly offering, must be accepted 
with limitation. The decision then of the ques- 
tion turns upon this. The author is assigning 
the ground for the declaration, made but a little 
before, of Christ’s having entered, once for all, 
with His high-priestly offering of Himself into 
the heavenly holy of holies. Ho finds this ground 
in the utter inefficacy of the annually recurring ex- 
piatory sacrifices of the Levitical high- priest, 
which were ordained by the law, and which 
were of ever unvarying quality, and which had, 
therefore, but one significance in their bearing 
on the establishment of the New Covenant, which 
was at once promised and typified in the old. 
The law, in consequence of its peculiar nature 
—a nature inseparable from its purpose and des- 
tination—has not the power, by its annually re- 
curring and prescribed expiatory offerings, to 
secure for the congregation perfection, ¢. ¢., that 
substantial and abiding purification which brings 
them into relationship with God. Could such 
have been the effect of these offerings on the 
congregation, the annual sin-offerings, and with 
these the Old Covenant itself would have ceased, 
and been done away; there would have been 
such a removal and doing away of the sense of 
guilt, as could take place only on the basis of 
completely satisfactory, and hence frail and wa- 
repeated sacrifice. This view of Hofm. thus be- 
comes, in every way, improbable. It is discoun- 
tenanced alike by the fact that even in the New 
Covenant the individual members of the church 
may not cease to seek, on the basis of the ex- 
piation once for all accomplished by Obrist, indi- 
vidual reconciliation and continued forgiveness 
of their sins, and also that even in the Old Cove- 
nant the continued service and offerings of indi- 
viduals were no less studiously and explicitly 
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o— 


enjoined than the annual sin-offering of the high-| joys reconciliation in consequence of the for- 


riest. 
Ver. 2.—For otherwise would they not 
have ceased, efc.—If we omit the ovx, the 
sentence must be taken as an affirmation; the 
better reading with ovx makes it interrogative. 
The construction of zabeofa, with the Particip., 
is entirely classical. Hofm. refers adda to the 
main negative statement of v. 1, and translates, 
by “sondern,” making it simply the counterpart of 
that negative statement (viz: cannot make perfect, 
but, instead of that, there is a remembrance). But 
it ig more natural to refer it to v. 2 as=-on the 
contrary. ‘Avduvrow might mean (with Vulg., 
Calov, and others) commemoration, or (as Schlicht. 
Grot., Beng., a commemoratio publica, in allu- 
sion to the three penitential acknowledgments 
of the high-priest on the day of atonement. But 
the common signification in memoriam revocatio is 
to be preferred as the more comprehensive. Del. 
has given in full the three penitential prayers 
in his history of Heb. poesy, p. 186 ff. Zuveidy- 
orc duapt. is not the consciousness of sin in gene- 
ral, but that which brings back upon the man 
the personal criminality, responsibility, and pun- 
ishableness involved in his sins. Com. Gipser 

Stud. und Krit., 1857 II. 279 ff. Inquiry into the 

criptural Doctrine of Conscience). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The heavenly good things are even to 
Christians still in the future; but because, and 
from the time when, Christ appeared as high- 
priest of those good things (ch. ix. 11), we are 
brought into actual fellowship with them, and we 
have, as already gira (vi. 5) the powers of the 
world to come, the pledge and the assurance that 
we shall yet, as children of God entitled to their 
inheritance, enter into their full possession. 
The Gospel renders possible not merely a clear 
and sharp expression of them, but also the for- 
mation of heavenly relations upon earth; the 
introduction and setting forth, the use and en- 
joyment of the heavenly good things even in the 
world, of which the law was able to furnish only 
an unsubstantial and shadowy image. ‘Christ 
stands, as it were, in the meridian light of the 
great day of time, and casts His shadow back- 
wards over the whole Old Covenant. Butas the 
shadow is seen only in the light, and comes out 
all the more clearly and sharply in proportion 
to the brightness of the light, so it is only in the 
light of the New Covenant that we recognize 
clearly the typical character of the old.” (Bis- 

ing). 
2. With thecertainty of an atonement actually 
accomplished, and truly acknowledged of God, 
comes a completed transformation of the moral 
and religious conscience and consciousness of 
man. No longer is this consciousness filled with 
sin and with the fear of righteous punishment, 
under the sense of unremoved guilt; but it en- 


giveness of sin wrought through grace, and by 
virtue of an atonement. The subjects of this 
recenciliation, inasmuch as they are not yet 
brought to a state of perfection, need, it is true, 
the oontinuous appropriation of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ, and of its influences; but 
inasmuch as they have been, once for all, brought 
into the new relation of salvation and peace with 
God, they have no need of the successive repe- 
titions of that sacrifice. In fact, the repetition 
of the sin-offering shows, that it does not accom- 
plish that which it signifies; that it is thus not 
the true sin-offering, as the animal sacrifices in 
pagan religions show indeed the need of an 
atonement, but are inadequate to the satisfaction 
of that need. 

8. The idea of the sacrifice in the mass, as & 
bloodless repetition of the bloody sacrifice on tho 
cross, is entirely irreconcilable with this pas- 
sage of Scripture, which lays its emphasis upon 
the fact that the repetition of the atoning sacri- 
fice points back to its objective insufficiency, which 
would thus only strengthen and deepen our 
longing after that perfect and effectual expiatory 
system which the old economy only prefigured 
and paved the way for. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The actual deliverance of the conscience from 
the stain and burden of sin, is accomplished 
neither through human services, nor through 
legal sacrifices, but only through the blood of 
Jesus Christ.—The connection between the ser- 
vice of God, approach to God, and human perfec- 
tion.—The pain and the blessing of a remembrance 
of sin.—The means for the purification of the con- 
science in our religious services. 

StarKkE:—All religious service must tend to 
this end, viz., the perfection of man.—The forgive- 
ness of sin takes away all guilt and punishment, 
but not the root and entire stain of sin.—Con- 
science accuses and bears testimony that we are 
ever, repeatedly, sinning and needing forgive- 
ness.—Alike the days of feasting, of fasting and 
of prayer, ordained by Christianity, serve for a 
memorial of the Divine benefits and of our sins. 

RixogR:—Even the shadowy outline given by 
the law, is to be regarded as a great benefaction 
on the part of God.—The purification of the con- 
science is an inestimable good. 

MENKEN:—So long as man does not possess 
the offering itself, but only a shadow of it, 80 
long he must fail of true reconciliation. A sha- 
dow can never give that which lies only in the 
substance. 

HrEvuBNER:—How great was tho veneration of 
the Jews for the shadow! Do Christians hold 
in equal veneration the truth and reality ?— 
What the blood of animals could not, the blood 
of Christ could effect. 
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Scriptural proof of the complete efficacy of the sanctification obtained on the basis of the 
obedience of Jesus Christ. 


CHaprer X. 5-18. 


5 Wherefore, when he cometh [while coming, e/cepyéuevoc] into the world, he saith, 

Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared [didst thou 

6 form for, zatyprisw] me: In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no 

7 [hadst not] pleasure.! Then said I, Lo, I come - the volume of the book it is writ- 

8 ten of me) to do thy will, 0 God. Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering [sacri- 

fices and offerings}? and burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither 

9 hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by [according to] the® law ; Thensaid he [he 

said], Lo, I come to do thy will, O God [om. O ene He taketh away the first, that he 

10 may establish the second. By the which [In which] will we are [have been] sancti- 

11 fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. And every priest 

[indeed, ~4,] standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, 

12 which can never take away sins: But this man [one] after he had offered one sacri- 

13 fice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; From henceforth expecting 

14 [awaiting] till his enemies be made his footstool. For by one offering he hath _per- 

15 fected for ever them that are sanctified. Whereof And, dé] the Holy Ghost also is 

16 a witness to us: for after that he had esaid before, This ts the covenant that I will 

make with them after those days; saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their hearts, 

17 and in [upon their minds [understanding }’ will I write [inscribe, éxcypdyw] them; And 

18 their sins and their iniquities will I remember® no more. Now [But] where remission 
of these ts, there ts no more [an] offering for sin. ; 


1 Ver. 6.—nidéaynoas tho form adopted (efter A. C. D*.,) by Lachm. and Tisch., is to be preferred to et 

# Ver. 8.—The plur. d6veias «ai spowgopds, is, according to Sin. A. C. D*., 17, 28, 57, to be read instead of the sing, 
which repeats the words, ver. 5, and in Sin. is substituted by the corrector. 

3 Ver. 8.—The Art. before rduor is wanting in Sin. A.C., 37, 46, 71, 73. 

4 Ver. 8.-—-The reading 4 @eds after rev wogoas is interpolated from ver. 7, and, with Sin. A. 0. D. B. K., 17, 29, 4 is 
to be expunged. 
; - [oan authorities vary between iepevdg and épxiepeds. The sense demands the former word, which is also 
ound in Sin. : 

6 Ver. 12.—The authority of Sin. A. C. D*. B., 67%, 60, 116, requires obres 84 Instead of avris Sd. 

7 Ver. 16.—Instead of éxi ray Scavowy, as read by D***. E.J.K., and most minusc., éwi rev dcdp., is to be preferred 
with Sin. A.C. D*., 17, 31, 47. ‘i . 

8 Ver. 17.—Instead of pryoOw, read with Sin. A. OC. D*.E., 17, neyotijcouas. Sin. has the former reading as a correction. 

[Ver. 5.—cicepyduevos, while coming inéo, i. ¢., historically, not specially at his birth; but not cigeA#esy, om entering 
or, after entering.— xatnpriocw, didst thou frame, At out, perfect. : i 

Ver. 6.—wepi apaprias, offerings for sin. 

Ver. 7.—rov worjoat, denoting purpose, t.e., in order to do. 

Ver. 8.—avwrepov A¢dywv, above, further back, while saying. —eirwes, characteristic; such as are.—spoo¢dpovra:, are 
offered, not, “were pera a : @ ; ie i 

Ver. 9.—eipyxey, he hath said (chap. i. 13; iv. 8). 

Ver. 10.—év @ GeAjuart, in which will, not by which rfl. bard res éoputy, we have been sanctified ; a completed 
act. Weare sanct fied might be that which habitually takes place, which would require éyragdneda. ; 

Ver. 11.—was yd iepeds, every priest indeed—=whilo every priest. 

Ver. 12.—obros 8¢, bul this one, but he. Tisch. reade adros 84, but he himself, but against preponderating authority, 
including that of 8in.—sporevéyaas, after offering. 

Vor. 18.—rd Aourdy, as to the rest, in futuremerod Anwov acil. ypévov, for the remaining time.—éu¢, with eubj. Tbe 
ovy., for the more classical éws dv reOcw—rovs dyragoudvous, those who are sanctified, or who are sanctified from time 
to time, rods Hssracudvous, would be those who have been sanctified. 

Ver. 15.—paprupet 8 dyuiv ai, and testifies for us also. 

Ver. 16.—émcypdyer, I will inseribe. 

Ver. 17.—xal-pr_oOjooues, Alf., dissenting from nearly all the recent comm., makes the apodosis of the citation 
commence here instead of with Adyes cvpios, ver. 16; but although there are objections to tho latter, the difficulties of 
his construction, I think, are still greater; and the examples of the use of cai which he cites as jastifying this com 
struction (i. 6; if. 13; iv. 5) present really no analogy to it.—K.]. 


CHAP. X. 5-18. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. Therefore while entering into 
the world, efc.—The 6 refers to the impossi- 
bility spoken ‘of in ver. 4. The author is not 
adducing a proof of a doctrine perfectly evident 
and unquestioned; nor is he here—not until a 
little after—showing that even in the Old Cove- 
nant itself is expressed the consciousness of this 
state of things. He adduces, it is true, the 
words of Ps. x]. 7-9, in which David, after his 
anointing, but before ascending the throne, re- 
cognizes a relative fulfilment of the prophecy, 
that ‘“‘the Prince is to spring forth from Judab,” 
and declares that he, in contrast with Saul, is 
ready, under the guidance of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 
22), to aceomplish the will of Jehovah, which 
lays stress, not on ritual sacrifices, but upon the 
offering of obedience, and the sacrifice of the will. 
But the form of the application is not that of 
citation; for the subject of Aéye: is not David but 
Christ. And besides, since the present épydpuevor 
is not==venturus (Erasm.), but is coincident in 
time with Aéye, the author clearly treats the 
words of the Psalm, not as a direct prophecy of 
Christ regarding himself. He rather puts into 
the mouth of Christ, on the basis of the typical 
relation of the Old and New Covenant, the words 
of David as his own, since they are fulfilled by 
him; and his special purpose is to render pro- 
minent the self/-moved and voluntary act of the 
antitypal David in his entrance into the world 
for the sake of offering himself as an all-sufficient 
expiatory offering. As the part. is not ciceAddr, 
we can refer it neither to the later entrance of 
Jesus on His public ministry (Bl., De W.), nor 
to the age of conscious choice and volition in 
man, indicated Is. vii. 16 (Del.). 

Buta body didst thou form for me.—The 
Heb. text has: ‘Ears didst thou bore for mo.” 
This is referred by Hengst., von Gerl., and others, 
with the ancient intpp. (who also translate er- 
roneously ‘‘bore through, perforate’’) to the 
custom mentioned Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17, of 
boring through the ear-lap of o servant who 
might become free, but preferred to remain in 
the voluntary and permanent service of his mas- 
ter. But we should rather refer the expression 
to our capacity of understanding by means of 
the ear, the expressed will of God, and thus of 
learning the way and means of acceptable sacri- 
fice. Any arbitrary change of the text may not 
be charged upon our author. He found the 
reading cova in the MSS. of the Sept., of which 
but few and inconsiderable ones have oria or 
ora. Bi., Liin., and others, assume that cua is 
an old corruption in the text, sprung from 


H0éAnoa TQTIA. But neither is FA) literally 


Tt T 
rendered by dpvfay. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose a generalizing of the thought as early as the 
Greek translation, and the more so as the further 
rendering év xegarid: BcBdtov ytyparrat wepl eucd, 
favored the supposition that the one who is 
speaking here is He of whom Moses and the 
prophets testified, and for whose divinely de- 
creed coming the Old Testament had prepared 
the way (Del.). Kegadicxelittle head is originally 
the name of the knobs at the end of the staves 
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about which the scroll or volume was wound, 
and then the volume itself, with or without the 
addition of Bi:BAiov, Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1-8; Ezra vi. 
2. Luther renders the word by chtefly, pre-emi- 
nently, inasmuch as Bome took it as—chief part 
or portion. Others translate ‘‘in the beginning,” 
as if having reference to a definite passage. In 
the Hebr. text the language is: ‘I come with 
the volume of the book which is written of me,”’ 
referring to the Prince’s code, Deut. xvii. 14 ff., 
which the sovereign was always to keep at hand 
for his guidance. In the Heb. and in the Sept., 
the words ‘‘to do Thy will, O God,” are followed 
by, t was my pleasure, 7BovafOny. In dropping 
this word, our author throws the clause ¢& 
xegadidt—éuov into parenthesis, and makes rov 
wojoac dependent on 7xw, which Thol. takes in 
its classical use as Perf., J am come, I am present. 
Evdoxeiv takes in the classics the Dat., but in 
Hellenistic Gr. éy (ch. x. 88) or frequently, as 
here, ver. 6, the Acc. Also Lev. vii. 87; Num. 
viii. 8, the Sept. designates the sin offering by 
the bare rep? duapriac, the idea of sacrifice being 
supplied from the connection ((c., Liin.). 

Ver. 10. In which will, ete.—OéAnua is not 
the will and obedience of Christ (Calv., Justi- 
nian, Carpz., and others), but the purpose and 
counsel of God, which is to be regarded as a 
purpose of love conceived in eternity, carried 
out in time by means of the freewill offering of 
Christ, and in the Holy Scripture is to be recog- 
nized as an openly revealed plan. ‘Eg¢dmaf be- 
longs not to rpoogopde (Cc., Schlicht., Stein, etc.), 
which construction would have required a repe- 
tition of the art., but to #y:aoputvoe topuév, which 
expresses not one subjective sanctification, but one 
objective reception into true relationship to 
God, and into the actual fellowship of the mem-. 
bers of the people of God as the aycoz, ch. vi. 10; 
xiii. 24. The mediator of this relation is Christ, 
6 dy:éfwr, ch. fi. 11. 

Vez. 11. And while every priest, indeed, 
atandeth, efc.—The «ai introduces a new an- 
tithesis—éo wit: that between the never-ceasing, 
yet ever-ineffectual and unavailing service of the 
Jewish priests, and the regal repose of the Mes- 
siah, who, after accomplishing an expiation of 
never-failing efficacy, exalted above the need of 
further sacrifice, sits enthroned at the right hand 
of God. Inthe inner forecourt none was per- 
mitted to sit; it was only to those who held 
watch without that this privilege was accorded, 
while the designation of the Levitical service by 
the words, ‘“‘and he stood before the face of 
Jehovah,’’ is to be taken in its literal sense. A 
like contrast is expressed ch. i. 18 ff. in relation 
to the angels. Tlepsedeiv, to take away round 
about, from every side, refers to the sin which 
begirts and encompasses man, ch. v. 2; xii. 1. 
Td Aourdy is the time still remaining until the 
Parousia. The parallelism of the clauses, and 
the progress of the thought, require our taking 
ele rd denventc, ver. 12, not with the participial 
clause (Theophy]., Luth., Beng., Béhme, Lachm., 
etc.), but with exdfcev. The egdrat of Christ's 
offering is the burden and crown of the thought, 
ver. 1-10; in vv. 11-14 the ever-during throne 
after a once forever completed sacrifice, occupies 
the foreground (Del.). The Perf. rereAeiuxev in 
connection with the Pres. Part. aycalopévove, 
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shows that here the reference is not to the 
subjective perfection of Christians reaching the end 
of life, and kept after the example of Jesus, by 
obedience in suffering (ch. v. 9; xii. 2); but to 
the translation of those who have become sub- 
jects of the high-priestly work of Christ, into 
that condition of perfection objectively and eternally 
valid in the sight of God, which the law, with its 
numerous and perpetually recurring rites and 
offerings, was unable to secure (ch. vii. 19; ix. 
9; x.1). The Scripture proof consists ina selec- 
tion from the passage, Jer. xxxi. 31-84, already 
cited viii. 8—12. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fact that the words of David, which, 
within the Old Testament itself, express not the 
legal, but the evangelical idea of sacrifice, are put 
into the mouth of Christ, as spoken on His en- 
trance into the world, shows Christ in sei/- 
conscious pre-existence, destining Himself to be a 
free-will offering in perfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, whose will thus becomes stdentical 
with that of the Son. 

2. Tho fact, still further, that even in the Old 
Testament obedience is put in place of animal 
sacrifices, and thus this also is declared to be a 
sacrifice, and, indeed, the true sacrifice, furnishes 
the Scripture proof of the doctrine, that Christ’s 
voluntary offering of Himself in perfect and loving 
obedience, is the genuine sacrifice, well pleasing 
to God, to which prophecies and types point. 

3. In the fact, finally, that Christ’s offering of 
Himself has fulfilled the saving and loving will 
of God, not merely as expressed in Scripture, 
but as existing in His determinate counsel, the idea 
of sacrifice is realized; the purpose of God to 
institute an economy of salvation, based upon 
the expiation of sins by an efficacious sacrifice, is 
attained; and hence there is no further offering 
for sin, either in the same, or any different form, 
as evinced also by the express testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in Jeremiah. 

4. When God places His will—io wit: the per- 
formance, by His servants, of that which He 
wills, positively as a second requisition, it appears 
in contrast with the first, viz., the offering of 
external and symbolical sacrifices. But the 
offering of such sacrifices was itself a matter of 
express divine ordination; and thus a contradioc- 
tion seems to emerge and an antagonism within 
the sphere of the divine counsels and purposes them- 
selves. In truth, however, there is no contradic- 
tion between the two, but simply a taking away 
of the earlier system of the divine appointment 
first, and its replacement by the second. The 
transitory nature of the first is not merely pre- 
jigured by the symbolical character of the legal 
sacrifices themselves, but expressly declared within 
the very limits of the Old Testament revelation, 
partly by statements regarding the essential will 
of God, partly by the prediction of a new and 
perfect covenant. But in a merely outward 
offering God has never had pleasure. The fact 
of its being brought from the property of the 
worshipper, always had a reference to his per- 
sonality and will. But even the voluntary offer- 
ing of things stands in no equal or parallel 
relation to the entire person’s voluntary sacrifice 


of himself. Thus the Old Testament utterances 
are, as to the matter of fact, in no way self-con- 
tradictory. 

5. Our transference into a true saving and 
peace-imparting fellowship with God, or our ob- 
jective sanctification is brought about by the per- 
sonal offering of Jesus Christ upon the croes (Eph. 
v. 2); which offering is the fulfilment of the essen- 
ttal will and eternal saving purpose of God, and has 
once for all accomplish? what was only shadowed 
forth by those typical sacrifices which year by 
year were offered by the priests who ministered 
before God, always the same, and of such quality 
that their impotence completely to take away 
sin was everywhere conspicuous, 

6. The waiting of the Royal Priest, who is en- 
throned at the right hand of God, for the com- 
plete subjection of all His enemies, does not in- 
volve the idea of His personal inactivity until the 
time of His second coming, but expresses, in con- 
trast with that activity of the earthly priests which 
never attains to tls end, the exalted repose of the 
Mediator, who, in every relation, has reached the 
goal of perfection; who, after bringing to actual 
realization the ideal of propitiation which was 
typically announced in the Aaronic high-priest- 
hood, now receives forever the position typi 
predicted in the royal priesthood of Melchisedek, 
& position exempted from future sacrifices, and 
fraught with unlimited homage, honor, and ca- 
pacity for the bestowment of blessings. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The efficient cause of our salvation is the eternal 
gracious will of God; the mertiorious cause is 
Jesus Christ with His personal sacrifice.—No 
creature had power to reconcile the world with 
God; but the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ has 
rendered possible a perfect taking away of sin, 
and a perfection of the sanctified.—We have noth- 
ing to fear from any hidden purpose of God; we 
should rather regulate ourselves and all things 
according to His revealed will.—In Jesus Christ's 
offering of Himself for our redemption is evinced 
the perfect harmony of the righteous and 
the gractous will of God.—The cross ts the altar on 
which Christ has offered, once for all, His blood 
for atonement, and His body for sanctifica- 
tion.— Obedience to the will of God not merely 
gives value to the sacrifice we bring, but is itself 
the best sacrifice.—How can the offering of sacri- 
fices work the forgiveness of sin? 

STaARKE:—Sin must be, in the eyes of God, an 
evil overwhelmingly great, since by no other 
means, whether work, obedience, or sacrifice, 
can it be atoned for and done away, but only by 
the all-holy sacrifice of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 19; 1 
John i. 18.—Jesus Christ is the only object re- 
vealed in the entire Scriptures to whom they 
can be pointed who would obtain forgiveness of 
sins and eternal blessedness, Acts x. 48.—The 
myriad sacrifices of the Old Testament could not 
have been, in the slightest degree, acceptable 
to God, except so far as they prefigured the per- 
fect propitiatory offering of the Messiah, an 
offering of which He had long before smelled 
the sweet odor, Eph. v. 2.—See how willingly 
thy Jesus suffered for thee; shouldest thou 
then not again somewhat willingly suffer for 
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Him? John xviii. 4; 1 Pot. ii. 21.—No worship 
of God can be acceptable to God otherwise than 
in Christ.—The Divine service of the Old Testa- 
ment was burdensome and oppressive; we can- 
not sufficiently thank God, that in Christ we are 
free from it. He who now will not serve God 
shall have all the leas excuse, and heavier con- 
demnation, Gal. v. 1.—We are under obligation 
to serve God every day, and can never serve 
Him sufficiently, Luke xvii. 10; Rev. vii. 15.— 
He who suffers with Christ, and conquers in 
Christ, will, with Christ, be gloriously exalted, 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12; Rev. iii. 21.—We may bid de- 
fiance to our enemies; in Christ shall we triumph; 
but they shall be overthrown and lie prostrate, 
Rom. viii. 84 ff.—Thou puttest faith in a trust- 
worthy man; it were a shame not to believe the 
true God Himself, who has testified that the 
sacrifice of Christ alone suffices for our sins, 
1 John v. 9.—To have the law of the Lord in our 
mouth merely, and make our boast of it, is noth- 
ing; but whoever has it written on his heart, 
and retains it, he is pleasing to God. 
Rrecer.—What gave to the sacrifice of Jesus 
its everlasting value, is that in it all was exe- 
cuted according to the direction and will of God. 
—Sanctification comprehends all the different 
elements in the restoration of man, calling, justi- 
fying, glorifying.—The Holy Spirit also gladly 
interests and occupies himself with the gracious 
covenant of God on behalf of us poor sinners. 
He recognises with joy every forward step that 
we take therein.—The grace of Christ, the bless- 
ing of His single sacrifice, gives wide scope for 
the love of God, for His pleasure in us, the ob- 
jects of His grace; and with the love of God 
comes a larger communion of the Holy Spirit.— 
The language of the Son has been, under the im- 
pulses of the Spirit of Christ, recorded in writing 
by holy men, and thus gradually grew up the 
whole Old Testament Scripture, together with the 


pledge and obligation therein recorded, of Him 
who was to come, and upon which, even on the 
cross, His attention was fixed, until He saw all 
had been accomplished. 

ScHLEIERMACHER (Festival Discourses):—The 
death of the Redeemer, the end of all sacrifices : 
first, because there is needed no other remem- 
brance of sin, which otherwise must have been 
renewed from day to day, and from year to 
year; but, secondly, because sin is now really 
taken away, and such insufficient provisional 
aids are no longer needed. 

Hevusxen:—The value of our body, and of the 
whole sensible world, consists in their being 
means and instruments of the Holy Spirit.—God 
has had no pleasure in offerings which were 
made without repentance and faith; they could 
at best continue only till Christ; and finally, 
God regarded them merely as types.—The con- 
tinued dominion of Christ amidst all the uprisings 
of His enemies, amidst all the endeavors against 
Him, His doctrine and His Church, is a pledge 
of our reconciliation, and of our ultimate com- 
pleted blessedness.—Forgiveness of sins is the 
condition of our receiving the Holy Spirit.— 
Christ, with His holy suffering, love and perfect 
obedience is the one only thing wherein God 
can have infinite pleasure, and for the sake of 
which He can look graciously on the race of 
men. 

Menxen:—The divine majesty and universal 
dominion to which our perfected Mediator and 
High-Priest attained immediately on His en- 
trance into the heavenly all-holy, stands in glo- 
rious contrast with the momentary and fearful 
waiting of the Levitical high-priest before the 
shadowy semblance of the divine throne; but it 
assures us, also, that we have in our eternal 
High-Priest in heaven all that we need for our 
salvation, and most complete perfection. He is 
all, and possesses all. 


SECOND SECTION. 


EXHORTATIONS, WARNINGS AND PROMISES, SUGGESTED BY: THE PRECEDING 
DISCUSSION. 


I. 


A decided, steadfast and livingly attested adherence to the Christian faith in Christian fellowship 
is urgently enforced by a reference to the second coming. 


CuapTer X. 19-25. 


19 


20 blood of Jesus, By a new and livirg way, which he 


Having therefore, brethren, boldness [confidence] to enter into the holiest by the 


th [om. hath] consecrated [ini- 


21 tiated évexatvicev] for us, through the vail, that is to say, his flesh; And havinga high 
22 priest [a great priest] over the house of God; Let us draw near with a true heart in 
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full assurance of faith, having [had] our hearts sprinkled! from an evil conscience ; 
23 and [having had] our bodies washed with pure water, Let us hold fast the profession 
24 of our faith without wavering; for he ts faithful that A rade ; And let us consider 


25 one another to provoke unto love and to good works: 


ot forsaking the assembling ot 


ourselves together, as the manner of some 1s; but exhorting one another: and so much 


the more, as ye see the day approaching. 


1 Ver. 22.—Cod. Bin. A. C. De. write 


pepartie wives. 
[Ver. 19.—éxovres ody, having therefore, emphatic in position —sappyciar, confidence, 
sanctuary ; E. Ver. © the holiest,” right as to the substantial idea, though 


dyiwy, for our entrance into (Lit., the entrance of) the 
incorrect as to ex preesion. 


boldness.—eig Thy cicosor Tar 


Ver. 20.—hv dvexaincey hai o8év, which entrance he initiated for us, as a way, ec. 


Ver. 21.—tepéda péyas nota high-priest, but a 
Ver. 22.—pepavrigpdva, having been spri 
bat pone pad of it. 

yer. 23.—ardxepey, 
dporoyiay. ere 
Ver. 25.—thy émvrvvaywyhy davray, our mon (7a 

to the Christian assemblies.—BAéwere, ye behold.—K. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19.—Confidence to enter in, ¢tc.— 
The zappnola, of which Christians as such find 
themselves in possession, is in this also 
not freedom, or arightful claim (Erasm., Grot., etc.), 
but the joyful and confident spirit, which is con- 
scious and avails itself of its right, and of its 
freedom in its assertion. The words éy ro aipari 
are not with BL., Stier, efe., to be referred barely 
to eiandov, but to the whole clause; for the re- 
ference is not here, as ch. ix. 25, to the high- 
priestly entrance of Jesus (Heinrichs), nor to 
our entrance made through the blood of Jesus, 
but to our rappyoia in respect to the entrance, 
which zuppyoia has its ground and origin in the 
blood of Jesus, Eph. iii. 12. This entrance, 
which forms the gate-way to the holiest of all, 
is, in its nature, an déd¢ mpéogaroc xai Coca, and, 
as such, has been consecrated for our use by 
Jesus our zpédpouoc, vi. 20, and our dapynyée, ii. 
10. “Hy is erroneously referred by Seb. Schmidt, 
Hammond, efe., to rappnoia. The epithet mrpdr- 
garoc—newly slaughtered, now points to the fact 
that, previously non-existent, it has been origi- 
nated by the sacrificial death of Jesus (Theo- 
doret with the most), and not to its perpetual 
freshness (Ebr.). The term (doa, living, em- 
phasizes its vital power and internal efficacy, 
Co Del.) ; not its end, as producing life, (De 

ette), nor its imperishableness (BI.), nor the 
character of those who walk upon it (Stier, Ebr., 
etc.). The author is speaking not of a subjec- 
tive relation of Christians, but of an objective 
medium, which is figuratively designated, on the 
one hard, as an eigodoc, on the other as a ddéc, 
but by the added qualifying term is immediately 
withdrawn from the limitations of the imagery 
contained in the names to the sphere of the 
moral truths which the imagery represents. 
To this imagery belongs also the designation of 
the flesh of Jesus as a veil through which the new 
and living way leads into the holiest of all. The 
connection of d:@ tov xararer. with évexatnoev 

Schlicht., Béhm., Hofm., fick would require 
(a to be taken instrumentally; but the veil 
cannot be the means of consecration, or of the 
possibility of treading the way into the holiest 
of all; but requires to be done away, or rent 
asunder, in order to open an entrance for the 
church. We must, therefore, take d:é locally, 


Tho first clause to be connected with what 
hold our confession of faith unwarering ; axA.wy without article attached predicatively to 


pecan) ceemnaee? the term being transferred from the synagogee 


AeAupévor, having been washed. These not parts of the exhortatica, 
precedes, 


the second with what follows. 


and connect it with ddév, understanding otcay or 
Gyovocy. [So also Alford. And yet the imme- 
diate addition of odpé, flesh, to xaraxéracua would 
seem to render it probable that the author had 
his mind quite as much on the instrumental use 
of dé as the local. We enter through the veil 
locally, and through the flesh, ¢. ¢., Christ’s cru- 
cified body, instrumentally.—K. ]. 

Ver. 21.—A great priest over the house 
of God.—Klee, Klein and others, take the words 
lepta péyav together as = high-priest. But the 
priest whom we Christians have, is, as He who 
sits enthroned at the right hand of God as rez 
sacerdotalis, styled a great priest, exalted above 
every other priesthood, ch. iv. 14. By olxog row 
Seotv Theophyl., BL, De W., Liin., Riehm and 
others understand heaven, or the heavenly 
sanctuary ; Theodoret, Gic., Calov, Este, Thol., 
Ebr. and others, the household of believers, the 
family of the children of God; while Del. would 
unite both conceptions. The former reference 
has iu its favor the above-mentioned sisodog tiv 
dyiwy and the designation of Christ as 
(viii. 2) of the heavenly sanctuary, (com. ix. 11) 
to whose permanent priestly function the writer 
makes frequent reference. [In favor of the other 
explanation is the writer's use of olxoc, ch. iii. 2 
ff., which is applied to the church founded by 
Moses, and to the New Testament church found- 
ed by Christ, but which is nowhere in the Epis- 
tle (unless here) applied to the Sanctuary. The 
latter meaning, too, is equally in harmony with 
the connection, and in fact more directly calcu- 
lated to inspire the hope and confidence which 
the writer is now striving to awaken. The im- 
port of the phrase may be doubtful, but I in- 
cline to prefer the latter.—K. ]. 

Vzsr. 22.—Having had our hearts sprin- 
kled, efc.—The writer has previously stated 
clearly the two great prerogatives enjoyed by 
Christians, which furnish not merely an objective 
possibility, but also the practical inducement and 
motive for approaching and drawing near to God. 
He now mentions first the subjective condition in 
which the rpoctpyeofac can and must take place 
viz: that of a true heart ex’ aAnOavng xapdias 


(oye bp) (Is. xaxvill. 8) & xdapopopia 
storewc, and then in a participial clause, their 
actual fitness for this. The sprinkling which 


reaches the heart, and the consequence of which 
is styled the doing away in.us of an evil conscience 
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—purification from guilt is, evidently sprinkling 
with the Blood of Christ, ch. ix. 14; xii. 24; 1 
Pet. i. 2, whereby the expiatory offering up of 
His life is appropriated to the person, and He, as 
freed from the stain of sins, is enabled to appear 
in priestly service before God ; as also the priests 
of the Old Covenant received, at their consecra- 
tion, a like sprinkling with blood (Ex. xxix. 21; 
Lev. viii. 80); nay, in the making of the Old 
Covenant, the whole people were sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
We thus refer the language, not to sanctification 
(Beng., Monk., Stier), but to justification on the 
ground of a propitiation. 

Ver. 23.—And having had our bodies 
washed, efec.—Another form of Levitical cleans- 
ing and sanctifying was washing with pure water, 
which Aaron and his sons likewise had to sub- 
mit to at their consecration (Ex. xxix. 4): to 
which also the priests, as often as they went 
into the Sanctuary, submitted their hands and 
feet, from the brazen vessel or laver, be- 
fore the entrance into the holy place (Ex. xxx. 
20 ff.; xl. 20ff.); but to which the high-priest, 
on the annual day of atonement, submitted his 
whole body, Lev. xvi. 4. To this rite allusion 
is evidently made, and as shown by the word 
capa, we are not, with Calv. and others to take 
the water according to Ezech. xxxvi. 25, as a 
symbol of the outpouring of the Spirit, or as in- 
dicating washing away of sins generally (Limb. 
Ebr., efe.), and least of all with direct re- 
ference to the blood of Christ, (Reuss). We 
must recognize expressly a reference to baptism, 
Eph. v. 26: Tit. iii. 5. For baptism forms the 
transition point from the objective system of 
salvation to its subjective appropriation through 
the grace which by virtue of the Divine arrange- 
ment it sacramentally imparts, and contains in 
itself the obligation to holiness on the part of 
the reconciled and justified, Rom. vi. 8 ff.; 1 Pet. 
iii, 21; and also actually works the washing 
away of sin, Acts xxii. 16; 1 Cor. vi.11. Gram- 
matically this clause forms the transition from 
the first.to the second part of the exhortation, 
which would utterly lack connection, if the two 
participial clauses, were both of them referred 
either to the preceding mpocepydéueba (Pesh., 
Primas., Luth., Bl., De W., Del., ete.), or to the 
following xaréywuev, (Hofm.). In favor too of 
this connection of «ai AeAov. with xaréyouev (as 
held by Thol., Liin., etc.) is the fact that with 
baptism stands connected the duodoyia, which 
may signify just as well the active confessing of 
the hope, as the passive profession, whose object 
is the Christian hope. The clause assigning 
the reasons for steadfastness reminds us of 1 
non i. ix.; x. 18; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8 


Ver. 24.—And let us give heed to one 
another, efc.—The third part of the exhorta- 
tion, similarly adjoined by xal, refers to the duty 
of love toward the members of the church, in 
Special reference to their position at the time, 
while the first has to do with faith and the second 
With hope. The purpose of their mutual and 
watchful regard is a sapofvopudc, which, (while 
elsewhere in the New Testament, denoting stir- 
Ting up and irritation in a bad sense Acts xv. 
89; 1 Cor. xiii. 5) here as sometimes in the 
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classics, the following Gen. shows to be empl-yed 
in a good sense. , 

Ven, 25.—Not forsaking, efc.—The words 
apply neither to a neglect of duty toward the 
church (Bl.), nor to the forsaking of her when in- 
volved in peril, distress and need (Béhm.). For 
émiovvaywy7 never signifies the Christian body 
(Calv., Just., BL, ete.) but only assembly, con- 
gregation (2 Macc. ii. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 1), and it 
is only the éavrdv that restricts this to the read- 
ers, as @ Christian and worshipping assembly 
(Chrys. and the most). The incidental clause 
we éfog rroiv shows that the withdrawal from the 
religious assemblages had with some already be- 
gun, yet that no “formal apostasy is meant, 
but only a neglect, marking an abatement of 
zeal at no wide remove from apostasy,” Ga 
The day of Christ’s re-appearing is called here 
as 1 Cor. iii, 18 simply ‘the day” (4 juépa). 
The doy is to be constructed not with éyy{ovcay, 
but with BAérere==bow uadrov. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christians find themselves in possession of 
two important advantages, which not merely 
establish the possibility, but furnish a practical 
living inducement to draw near to God. These 
advantages are: 1, the joyful and confident 
boldness to make use of the entrance to the for- 
merly closed, but now opened heavenly sanctuary; 
2, the Priest over the house of God, exalied above 
every priesthood, Jesus Christ. 

2. This boldness is found only within the 
sphere of the influence, and in the power of the blood, 
of Jesus Christ. For during the life of Jesus 
Christ on earth, His flesh had the same influence: 
as the veil between the outer and inner sanctuary: 
of the Temple. Full and unobstructed commu-. 
nion with God had in this a barrier which must. 
first be overcome, but which was completely re-- 
moved in the sacrificial death of Christ. Thus; 
it becomes apparent also here that it is not the: 
doctrine and example of Jesus that render possible: 
our communion with God, but the death of the: 
God-man, which, in its connection with atone-- 
ment and propitiation, as indicated by the train: 
of thought through the entire Epistle, can neithen- 
be the mere figurative representation of an.idea,. 
nor have a simply moral significance. Our-way- 
to God leads always through this rent weil of the: 
flesh of Jesus Christ, which is the henceforth 
unveiled and ever open gateway to heaven: 

8. Since Christ has gone into heaven,.in:order- 
therein to remain, and there, as inithe true sanc-- 
tuary, on the ground of His completed: work of. 
redemption, to appear in the: presence of; God for: 
us, the exercise of His Priestly office in:mediation, 
intercession and blessing,.takes place in the most 
perfect manner, and without interruption: It only 
remains now that we, as-His ransomed Church, 
gather ourselves thither.unto Him. 

4. Before we are called: to appear beforo God 
in eternity, we should go avail ourselves in time 
of the means of access ¢o the heavenly sanctuary, 
that the characteristic marks of: Christians, in 
faith, hope and love, shall:be found in us. Faith 
gains its fulness from the sprinkling: of the 
heart with the bleed of Jesus Christ, whereby 
are produced the eertainty of our: reconciliation 
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with God, and the experience of our justification. 


Hope, which expresses itself in holding fast our 
confession of specifically Christian faith, finds 
its warrant in the appropriation of the grace of 
baptism, and draws its nourishment from the 
promises of the one only reliable and faithful 
God. Love, whose rights and obligations lie in 
the needs and blessings of communion and fel- 
lowship, finds occasion, stimulus and strength 
for its exercise in participation in Christian 
worship, and has its living connection with faith 
and love in awaiting and preparing for the ap- 
proaching day of the Lord’s return. 

6. Since the ascension of Jesus Christ, the day 
which ends the circling round of days and 
merges time into eternity, is not merely appre- 
hended by itself as in a sort of standing and per- 
petual proximity, but is expected by the disci- 
ples as approaching, with the conviction that 
every new morning may possibly be the last; and 
with the feeling that those who are called and 
aro qualified to judge the signs of the times 
(Matth. xxiv.) may by no means overlook the 
premonitory signs, occurring in history, of the 
coming of this decisive day of judgment and sal- 
vation. ‘ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The wishes, thoughts and ways of the Chris- 
tian tend not merely into the earthly, but into the 
heavenly sanctuary.—Our drawing near to God: 
1, in its basis and foundation; 2, in its means; 
8, in its blessings.—The right use of the means of 
grace: 1, in their quality; 2, in their effects.— 
How we have to dispense the gifts of grace im- 
parted to us beneficially to ourselves and to others. 
—Whereby we make every day a day of bless- 
ing.—We need not fear the final judgment, if we 
-Tightly improve the present time.—We must not 
-merely expect the day of the Lord, but prepare our- 
selves for it—How we overcome the perils of so- 
.ciely by the blessings of Christian fellowship.—How 
“we must recompense fidelity with fideltty.—The 
character of those who would come to God.—The 
connection of faith, hope and love in the life of the 
true Christian.—To the nature of the way opened 
(o us into the heavenly sanctuary, should our 
.walk in it correspond. 

Starke:—A Christian must conduct with 
great thoroughness and gentleness his admoni- 
‘tions to his neighbor.—Faith in Christ is the way 
to God.—Christ is the great High-priest in re- 
spect: 1, to His person; 2, to His office; 8, to 
believers, of whom He is the Head.—Whoever 
would be great, and have what is great, must 
make choice of. Jesus.—If the heart has rightly 
apprehended the grace of God, and believes that 
Christ is a living, gracious, kind and sweet 
Saviour, it also so uses that grace, and so feels 
the attraction of the love of the Lord Jesus, that 
it penetrates even to His gracious scat.—The 
way to heaven can be entered by him only who 
has a living faith in his Saviour, holds constantly 
“to his confession of hope, and has a zeal that 
‘provokes to Iéve and good works.—Neither 
sdoubter nor despairer can enter into the king- 
‘dom of God.—The faithfulness of God is above 
All faithfulness. God is faithful to fulfil what 


He has promised, and to guard what He has 
given. Should not this furnish to our faith and 
hope a double basis for a joyful confession !— 
One Christian must be guardian of another, and 
rebuke with words whatever runs counter to God 
and virtue.—Every one must look first to him- 
self, and seek in all respects to make a certain 
advancement, and keep and increase what he 
has: but this same well regulated self-love he 
must also evince for his neighbor, on the ground 
of a common membership in the spiritual body 
of Jesus Christ.—Mere external contact with the 
worship of God fails indeed to secure salvation; 
but wilful contempt of it is the way to ruin and 
damnation.—The diligent contemplation of the 
displays of God’s punitive justice in death and 
the final judgment, may and should serve us as a 
perpetual discipline in godliness. 

Rizcer:—The pure water of baptiem has 
drawn our body and its members into the service 
of the Lord, and also raised it to the dignity of 
a future resurrection. It is, therefore, a capital 
pointin thehope that has been bestowed onus, end 
to which we must adhere, that even in our body 
which has wrung from us many sighs over sin 
and death, we shall yet be penetrated and per- 
vaded by the salvation of God.—Love draws 
great quickening from hope; but by the exercise 
of love, hope again gains ever wider scope.— 
Without fervent zeal in ourselves, mutual admo- 
nition is of no account. 

Haun:—He in whom is the life of Christ, has 
also the entrance into the sanctuary.—By faith 
our spirit has, even in the present life, an en- 
trance into the sanctuary; but God has, in bap- 
tism, also appropriated to himself our body as 
that in which the life of Christ is to be made 
manifest. 

Hrvusner:—God ever vouchsafes to the be- 
liever the privilege of approach; is ever acces- 
sible, ever to be addressed.—Our hope itself, 
and more than this, our confession of hope also, 
we should ever hold fast.—How deeply have 
Christians to reflect on what has been bestowed 
on them with Christ and His death. 

TuHoLvuck :—How, in our own time, are we to 
consider the forsaking of the Christian assem- 
blies? a, in its causes; 5, in its consequences. 

MENKEN:—That the way has been consecrated 
for us, indicates our right to walk in it; and 
also an obligation resting on us not to decline 
walking in it.—Not in the Spirit, not in His 
higher nature and dignity, not in so far as He 
was in the form and essential likeness of God, 
has the Son of God consecrated for men the 
living way into the holiest of all; but rather in 
so far as He has humbled himself to the form of 
a servant in our sinful flesh, and in the flesh has 
suffered and conquered.—From the signs of the 
times, from the rent veil, from the opened sanc- 
tuary, we sce that the first grand division of our 
world’s history has past by, and in a sense and 
measure, such as never before, the day of the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ draws near. 

Grrok:—Of our sacred priestly obligations: 
1, Priestly approach to the mercy seat; 2, the 
priestly sprinkling of our hearts; 8, the priestly 
holding fast to our confession of hope; 4, the 
priestly receiving of one another in love. 


CHAP. X. 26-31. 177 


II 


The heaviest and inevitable judgment of God falls upon apostasy from acknowledged Chris- 
\ tian truth. 


Cuapter X. 26-81. 


26 


For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 


27 remaineth no more [a] sacrifice for sins, But a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and [a] fiery indignation, which shall [the glowing fervor of a fire that is about to] 


28 devour the adversaries. 


He that despised [set at naught] Moses’ law died [dieth] 


29 without mercy under two or three witnesses: Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing [common, unhallowed, xocvsv], and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ? 

30 For we know him that hath [om. hath] said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord.t And again, The Lord shall [will] judge? his people. 

31 Jt ts a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 


1 Ver. 30.—The words 


sad 
the authority of A. D. E. K. L. Ph 


2 Ver. 30.—Instead of the lect. rec. evprog xptvei, we are to road xpivet xvpcos after 


are wanting, indeed, in Sir. D*. 17, 23%, 67*+#, and most ancient translations, but have 
lox., and are added by a later hand in Sin. Comp. gl of ver. 29, conclusion. 
n. 


A. D. BE. K. 31,73, which MS8., 


except Sin. and A., bavo also Sr: preceding, as Sept., Deut. xxxii. 86; Ps. cxxxv. 14. In the Sin., the chango has been in- 


troduced by the corrector. 


(Ver. 26.—éxovciws yap, for voluntarily, éxove. emphatically standing before the Part. 


avéyTay huey, we sin- 


—apapt 
ning, in case of our sinning—the present Part. denoting an habitual and abiding state; but nothing seems to require us to 


transfer it, with Alf., to the actual day of jud 


ent. It seems much more forcible, as well as more natural, to refer it to 


the condition, in the present life, of one who bas completely apostatized from God.—era ro AaBeiy, after receiving.—rhy 
nade prasad the recognition—more than the mere yvworg—the knowledge to which the mind has been consciously directed, 
and borne, as it were, its attestatlon.—asoAcimeras, there remaincth as a logical result: xaraAciwerat, there ts Left behind as 


a historical fact, see ch. iv. 1, 4. 


Vor. 27.—Ilupdg (RAos éoOieww ¢AAovros, an tndignalion, or, fervor of Are that ts about to devour. 


Ver. 28.—aderioas tis, any one, after setting at naught. 
Ver. 29.—6 xatasarijcas, who irampled pia 
Thol., Liin., Moll, etc.),—-axdaprov, unclean, tmpure.—K. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 26. For if we sin wilfully, etc.—That 
the reference here is not to deliberate and 
heinous sins in general, but to apostasy from 
Christianity after regeneration, is clear from 
the entire phraseology. ‘Exovoiuc stands in con- 
trast with ayvootvree and tAavdepevol, ch. v. 2: 
the pres. duapravérvrevy marks habitual in contrast 
with transient denial: the apostasy is preceded 
by the émiywwore rig aAnfetac, at once a theoreti- 
cal and practical. recognition of the truth, and 
deliberate and conscious embracing of it, and is 
JSollowed by a failure of any further expiatory 
sacrifice, and instead of it (dmoAcimeraz, as ch. iv. 
6) an éxdoyf, whose fearfulness is heightened by 
the rhetorical ric. Tlupdg C#A0¢ is not to be taken 
as a single conception=-fiery zeal or jealousy 
(Luth., etc.), since the following Part. takes the 
case of rupéc, which is treated as a person, as at 
ch. xii. 29 God Himself is called rip xaravadionov. 
"EoGiery points not to a destroying—annihilating, 
but to the sensible conscious suffering of the 
fiery infliction. The expressions remind us for- 
cibly of Is. xxvi. ll in the Sept. The words in 
ver. 28 refer evidently to Deut. xvii. 6, which 
refer in like manner not to the transgression of 
individual commandments, but to a breaking of 


"iaasas that of a common man (De W., Del., Alf, efe.), or (as 


the covenant, and abandonment of God for idol- 
worship. Hence the ground for the following 
paraliel. 

Ver. 29. Of how much sorer punishment 
think ye, efc.—Aoxeire lays the decision regard- 
ing the case, about which there can be no doubt, 
on the judgment of the readers: afw6joera: rep- 
resents God as Him who weighs the greatness of 
guilt, and hence awards the rewwpia according 
to the facts of the preceding (Aor. Part.) sins. 
The words év » #y:do@7 (as read uniformly except 
by A. and Chrys.) designate the blood of the 
covenant as that whose sanctifying influence—#. 
¢e., an influence which, in virtue of the atonement 
and purification, consecrates to a true covenant fel- 
lowship with God and His people—had been 
already experienced. Hence xocvéy here, doubt- 
less, denotes impurity (Vulg., Luth., Grot., Thol., 
Ebr., Liin., Riehm, efe.), not commonness (Pesh., 
It., G@oum., Theophyl., Bez., Schlicht., Beng., 
Bl., De W., Bisp., Del., ae pi By xveipa tic 
xapirog Bl., De W., Liin. understand the Holy 
Spirit as the gift of grace; but more correctly 
acc. to ch. xiii. 9, 25 (comp. Zech. xii. 10). 
Bébm., Del., Riehm, efc., understand it as the 
efficient principle of grace. The first citation is 
from Deut. xxxii. 85; the second from Deut. 
xxxii. 86 (repeated Ps. cxxxv. 14). In both 
passages the sentiment is, that Jehovah, by His 
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judicial sway, will vindicate the rights of His 
people against His enemies. This meaning of 
the original is also here to be maintained, since 
rdv Aady avrov denotes in the conception of the 
writer the church of God of the New Covenant 
(Del.), which is overlooked by Bl., De W., Lin., 
who understand the words of a judgment upon 
the people, instead of for them. The first cita- 
tion deviates from the Heb. text, and still more 
from that of the Sept.; but accords with Rom. 
xii. 19, whiok contains also the Aéye: xipioc that 
is wanting in the original. Hence BI., De W., 
Del., Reiche infer that the citation was taken at 
second hand from Romans; while Meyer (Rom. 
xii. 19, 8d ed.) regards the paraphrase of Onke- 
los, Liin., on the contrary, a current proverbial 
form of the expression, as the common source of 
the citation both here and in Romans. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The most immediate inducement to follow the 
injunctions that in their rightful claim have just 
been laid down, is the great danger of apostasy 
from Christ, and the ferrfulness of tts consequences. 

2. The penitent sinner may indeed, with resigned 
spirit, choose rather to fall into the hands of God 
than of men, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Sir. ii. 18. But 
the covenant-breaker and apostate, who has come 
into a hostile and radical gainsaying of the truth 
which he had before acknowledged, cannot be 
again renewed to repentance, ch. vi. 4-8, and can- 
not possibly henceforth obtain forgiveness of 
sins. The offerings of the. law bring no true 
propitiation; self-originated offerings have not 
even the character of type and of promise. If the 
only true atoning sacrifice, the Son of God and 
His blood, have in view of the earlier ex- 
perience of its sanctifying power, been rejected 
as useless, and the Spirit of grace spurned and 
scorned, not only is there nothing to replace the 
sacrifice thus rejected and dishonored, but this 
itself can no longer exercise a saving tnfluence 
upon him who has made wilful and wanton 
wreck of all the previous influences of grace. 

8. The distinction of peceatum deliberatum and 
tgnorantis is a less fixed and rigid one than is 
commonly supposed: there is in sinning a know- 
ledge of the right, which the sinner refuses to 
allow to assert itself. The veil of the lying ex- 
cuse which is drawn over the conscience would 
fain lift itself, but is held fast with convulsive 
power. Such a character of the inward struggle 
and gainsaying of truth must we particularly in- 
sist on when Christian truth, once attested by the 
Holy Spirit, is, in an apostasy which has grown 
out of lesser acta of infidelity, not only denied, 
but blasphemed. The conflict regarding objec- 
tive truth becomes all the more fierce in propor- 
tion as there is, at the samo time, a conflict 
against the truth which still in a measure asserts 
itself within the bosom of the apostate (THoL. 
comp. Stud. und Krit., 1886, Heft. 2). 

4. Rightfully and justly after such an apos- 
tasy, nothing remains to be expected but 
judgment, which will be executed by God with 
the full living energy of His holy nature, just as 
inevitably as His undeceiving word has infalli- 
bly declared it; and its fearfulness will stand 
proportionate to the richness of the grace, and 


the fulness of the revelation, of the New Cove 
nant. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To the greatness of the grace which has been 
received we find standing in direct relation the 
guilt of apostasy, and the fearfulness of the pun- 
ishment.—The hands of God reach through time 
and eternity, and to apostates bring no less of 
terror and destruction, than comfort and assist- 
ance to believers.—The judgments of God come 
slowly but surely; yet they are preceded by the 
proffer of grace and the announcement of punish- 
ment upon the despisers.—He who turns the 

of God into wantonness has nothing further 
to hope from His compassion.—The looking for 
of the Divine judgment, without faith in the ex- 


‘piatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ, is a foretaste of 


damnation.—The wrath of God burns as hotly as 
featl love, and strikes no less surely than 
ustly. 

Starnxe:—Were there to be another sacrifice, 
there must also be another Messiah; and God 
must lay through Him an entirely new founda- 
tion for salvation; must institute an entirely 
different economy for attaining it; and must 
consequently, at the same time, Himeelf take 
away the way which has been disclosed, and the 
foundation which has been laid, through Christ. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as this is absolutely impos- 
sible, it is also equally impossible that any one 
should be saved out of Christ; and that any 
other propitiatory sacrifice should be made on 
his behalf.—Not only is the judgment of God 
terrible in itself, but terrible is aleo the torment- 
ing fear and foretaste of it which the ungodly 
feel in themselves as a hell even upon earth.— 
Great sins deserve great punishments; he there- 
fore who allows himself in their commission 
must not be surprised that he receive his reward 
(Jer. ii. 19).—Against the apostate there are 
three witnesses: the Father, who hath given to 
him His Son; the Son, whose blood he tramples 
under foot; and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
grace, to whom he does despite.—Seest thou the 
apostate and ungodly walking secure, believe 
that he will not remain unpunished ; God does all 
precisely at the right time; he will thus speedily 
remember him (Nah. i. 2). 

Haun:—<According to the greatness of His 
grace, is the severity with which God visits His 
wrath upon the contempt of it. 

Rigecer:—To the Lord Jesus is ascribed a 
long-suffering patience (ch. x. 18), but to be- 
lievers a hopeful waiting (ch. ix. 28): unbe- 
lievers, on the contrary, fall into a fearful ep- 
prehension, wherein many a word of God that 
had been heard without fear, returns with terri- 
ble power.—The unfruitful vine before every 
other tree is given as food to the fire (Ezek. xv. 
6, 7); and thus abused love and neglected grace 
awaken all the greater wrath.—It is a great de- 
ception of our hardened and insensible heart 
that the death-punishments threatened in the law, 
stoning, efc., affect us more than the sorer puB- 
ishment which takes effect only in the realm of 
the future and invisible.—‘‘He who eats my 
bread, tramples me with his heel,’’ is the just 
complaint of Jesus in regard to His betrayer. 


: CHAP. X. 82-39. 


Heusnen:—There is a more subtle and a 
more open apostasy.—The abandonment of the 
only Saviour and Propitiator takes us out of the 
reach of propitiation.—The apostate suffers a 
twofold punishment; first, in awaiting it, and 
then in the actual experience.—We hear in this 
case an earnest testimony to the guilt of careless 
and unprincipled changes in religion. 

Menken :—In that the Lord judges His people 
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are not to assume, but rather to refrain from all 
private vengeance, and, feeling the love ‘of Jesus 
‘Christ, are to commend to the Divine compas- 
sion those who in thought and act oppose them- 
selves to Christianity, and who are our enemies 
for the Gospel’s sake; and this all the more from 
the fact that they who from this cause, hate, ca- 
lumniate and abuse us, unless they cease from 
their unrighteousness, will not escape the Divine 


He will avenge and deliver them.—Vengeance is | retribution. 


& prerogative of the Divine majesty. This we 


III. 


A speedy entrance into blessedness awaits those who endure to the end; of which the readers 
inspire a hope by the steadfastness which they have already evinced. 


CHarTer X. 82-89. 


32 But eall to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 
83 endured a great fight [struggle] of afflictions; Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock both ite reproaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye became companions of 
34 them that were so used [that so walked]. For ye had compassion of me in my bonds 
[sympathized with those in bonds, trois deoptorz)' and took joyfally the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in yourselves that [that for yourselves}? ye have in heaven a better 
35 and an enduring substance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
36 great recompense of reward. : For ye have need of patience (steadfastness, dxopovi¢], 
that, after ye have done [or, by.doing=ye may do—and] the will of God, ye might 
37 [may] receive the promise. For yet a little while f very little], and he that shall 
38 come [he that cometh, ¢ épyépsv0¢] will come, and will not tarry. Now the just [But 
my just one]* shall live by faith, but if any man [andif he] draw back, my soul shall 
89 have [hath] no pleasure in him. But we are not of them who draw back unto perdi- 
tion; but of them that believe to the saving [procuring, preserving] of the soul [of 
life}. ) 


1 Ver. 34.—Instead of the lect. ree. rote 8eamois pov, found in D***, E. K. L. (but recognized even by Este as an ex- 

ded gloas on the erronedus rois 8eopois of Onic. Ezhort. ad mart., 44) we are to read rots Secpiocs after A. D*., whose 
testimony is the more important, as B. and C. are here defective. Sin. however, has the lect. rev. . 

2 Ver. 34.—Instead of the illy attested lect. rec. éy davrois, wo are either with Sin. and many minusc. to read davrous, 
or better, with D. E. K. L., éavrois: with this accords best also the circumstance that éy ovpavors is wanting in A. D*., 17, 
but on the contrary is found in D***, E. K. L. 

8 Ver. 38.—-After Sicacoe we are with Sin. A. Vulg., efc., and the Cod. Alex. of the Sept. toretain wor. In D*., the two 
Syriac and other ancient versions and most MSS. of the Sept., it stands after wiorews. The Rec., without reason, omits it 
entirely. The failure of this pron. in the Heb. text does not decide for the Gr. text. 


[ Ver. 32.—dvayiuvtoxerte, Be calling. or, keep calling to remembrance, as a habit; eo Pres. tense; not Aor. dvaunijo~ 
@nre, call to , a8 a simple act.—adAnou, struggle, contest, requiring exertion ; not uéxny, Aght, baltle.—wadnudrer, 
sufferings, not afflictions (@Aipewy) as in next verse. . 

Ver. 38.—rovro udv, on the one hand (lit., as to this inderd).—BearpiCopevor, Pres. Part. being habitually made a spec- 
yap yevnbdvres, Aor. being made, or becoming, as a single fact.—rav auvTws avacrepepopdver, of them who s0 walk, 4. ¢., 

m reproaches and afflictions. - 

Ver. 34.—rois Seoulors cuverabicare, ye sympathized with the prisoners.—ywae. ev davros, knowing that ye 

ne Ar Saat, charsaietala ac ont when wai benanse Ot hath 
er. s, characteristic, as one whi 

Ver. 36.—iwroporss, of patient endurance.—iva 7d @4A. Tod Gcod roufoarres Kopicnote E. V. (In order) that after ye 
have done the will of God, ye may receive the promises. So Moll substantially, “after fulfilment of the will of God, ye ma 
receive,” dc. Atronp: “that ye may do the will of God and receive--that doing the will of God, ye may receive. 
De Wette: durch Erfdllung, by fulfilment of, by doing the will, ete. The sentence will equally wel} bear either of the 
three constructions: 1. “that. after doing the will, ye may receive ;” 2. that, doing the will, yo may recelvex-ye may 
do the will and recelve; 8. “that doing the will ye may receive= that, by doing the will, ye may receive.” Either, too, 
here makes perfectly good sense. For although Alford’s rendering, “ye may do and receive,” is entirely admissible. and 
may be the right one, vet hie reason for rejecting the first, is ecarcely decisive, wz. “ No endurance, or patience ihr a 
wanted, when they had done the will of God. to receive the promiee.” True, but endurance or patience would be wan . 
to bring about that state of thinrs in which they, after having done the will of God, might receive the promise. For suc 
fs the character of the sentence that the endurance might have reference exclusively to the participal clause, or to the 
finite verb, or to both together, and nothing but the connection could determine which. 
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Ver. 37.—ixp>y Scov, Scov, more emphatic than “a little,” as E.V.; “a little, a very little ra getdate ooo 
come ; 


a sort of double diminutive, “aliquantillum.’—é épxopmevos, he that cometh; not, as EB. V., he that 


as n rendered in the gospels, he that should come. 


Ver. 38.—0 82 dix 


; mor, 


pov, bul my righteous one (wov hero being guaranteed by tho best authorities).—xai day vro- 


oveiAyras,andif he shall have shrunk back, timidly drawn back (lit. vworréAAcor Gan, lower sail, take in eail, then, shrink back 


danger, 


, as often in the classics). Eng. ver. sapplics (with many) ris, ¢f any man, contrary to tho spirit of the pas- 


sage, although, if the exieerens of the connection required it, it would be quite defensible grammatically. rig (with 


Middleton and Scholefiel 
decline to porte ie 
import in this 6. 

i Ver. ote douey UmoaroARs, we do not be 


) is, I think, to be supplied at John viii. 44, with AaAp, although the commentators generally 
H:re the reference of veogreiAyrar to the Sxaros, is only one more among Many passages of like 


long to back-sliding.—eis weperoiyow #s, for, or unfo the % 
in7 of the soul—or of one life in the sense of Matth. x. 30, Ae thal ial BE if (Tay Wexyr) shall love tk. 


ning, preserving of 
a 4 better, I think, with Moll, De Wette, e’c., than soul, with Luther, Stier, Alford, e¢c.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 82. But calling to mind, etc.— 
’ Avauvnobivas is usually constructed with the Acc. 
of the remembered object, the simple pv7otijvac 
with the Gen. gurioSévrec, enlightened, denotes 
conversion to Christianity as a translation from 
the power of darkness into the realm of light, so 
that the truth has found recognition and efficient 
action in the soul, and Christ is not merely be- 
lieved in and praised as the Light of the world, 
but shines in the soul, as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.—Excellently Chrys., in regard to the con- 
flict of suffering; ovx ele wetpacuots GAAd GOAnacy 
orep éoriv éyxupiov dvoua kal exaivuy peyloruv (‘he 
does not say temptations, but struggle, a term of 
high eulogy ”’).—The odrus is by some referred to 
walking in ‘steadfastness,’ by most to walking in 
‘affliction.’ The latter only is admissible, in 
the subordination of the two clauses, rovro uiv— 
rovro dé to vroueivare, as exhibiting the different 
modes of their manifested ‘endurance.’ The 
obrwe in the second division can only refer to the 
characteristic mentioned in the preceding. The 
tovro név—rovro dé, found in the New Testament 
only here, is thoroughly classic. 

Ven. 36. After fulfilling the will of God. 
—Beng. erroneously refers the Aor. Part. soc- 
gzavrec to the previously mentioned Christian 
acts of the readers immediately after their con- 
version. Grammatically considered, the pas- 
sage might bear this, although I think the Perf. 
Part. would then be more natural. At all 
events, the srocfoavrec undoubtedly refers to acts 
hereafter to be done under the influence of the 
trouovf. But even then, whether the better 
rendering is, ‘‘after doing,” or ‘by doing,” or 
by two co-ordinate verbs, ‘‘may do and receive,” 
is doubtful. Substantially, they would here 
amount to the same thing; though in other 
cases of like construction, the difference might 
be important. But then the context would 
generally decide the right construction. — 
K.]. The will of God is here not as ch. x. 7 
ff. God’s purpose and counsel of redemption, 
whose fulfilment became the great end of the 
life of Christ, but the will of God, as required 
to be fulfilled by the Saints, not, however, in its 
most general character, as a simple rule of life 


(Thol., and others); nor as restricted to the sanc- | p 


tification which is effected through the sacrifice 
of the Son (BI.); but in special reference to 
steadfast endurance unto the end (Theophyl., 
Liin., Del.). 

The promise (érayyedia) is here, as in several 
other places, the substance of the promise, the 
thing promised. 

Ver. 87. For yet a little—how little 


how very, very little! which form one of the very 
few instances in which the superlative is ex- 
pressed in Greek by repetition, are prebably 
taken from Is. xxvi. 20; and in their connection 
with ér: are in our passage, like ér: pixpdv, John 
xiv. 19, better regarded as an independent Subst. 
clause than as an Acc. of determinate time em- 
ployed to introduce the freely cited passage, 
Hab. ii. 8,4. The original text runs: “If it 
delays (viz., the vision) wait for it; it comes, it 
comes, it will not linger.”” The subject is the 
overthrow of the Chaldean world-dominion by 
the judgment of Jehovah. The Sept. itself sug- 
gests the turn of the passage, so as to apply it 
to a person by the rendering dr: épyduevog Hier, 
which our author makes still more concrete by 
adding the def. article. The original then adds: 
“Lo! his soul is puffed up, is not upright within 
him (the Chaldean) ;’’ the Sept., on the contrary; 
‘If he timidly draws back, my soul hath no plea- 
sure in him” (‘YrooréAAev, used originally of 
lowering the sail, then of timidly shrinking back). 
On this follows the clause: ‘But the righteous 
will live, é«x xiored¢ pov,” (Cod. Vat.); or, ** But 
my righteous one will live,” é micreug (Cod. 
Alex.). Grot. supplies ric, De W. d:Opuroc. Calvin 
carries the fact that the passage aims not to be 
@ direct and proper citation, but simply a free 
application of the original, to the extent of put- 
ting the concluding clause into the mouth of the 
author, and understanding by 7 yvz7 pov the soul, 
not of God, or (as Cc.) of Christ, but of the au- 
thor. With éouév Grot., Carpz., and others sup- 
ply réxvaorvioi. It is better taken in the strictly 
classical Gr. construction of a Gen. of belonging. 
The allusion to (f#cera, and the contrasted arcé/c1a 
shows that repitoinae yuyi¢ is not, with Luth., 
Calv., efc., to be taken of. the soul; while still 
we are not, with Ebr., to refer it to temporal 
bodily life in escaping from the impending de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but, of efernal life, cor- 
responding to the expression, 1 Thess. v. 9, ei¢ 
wepitoinaw owrnplac. 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A second inducement to follow the admoni- 
tions of vv. 19-25 lies in the encouraging remem- 
brance of the steadfastness evinced under pre- 
vious sufferings; a steadfastness which is still to 
be maintained in faith, and which is accom- 
anied by great promises that will be perfectly 
fulfilled at the re-appearing of Jesus Christ. 

2. Conversion to Christ, inasmuch as it in- 
troduces into the soul the true light of life, gives, 
indeed, to the believer, through the beams of this 
gracious luminary, the certainty of reconciliation, 
and, along with the acknowledgment of the 
truth, at the same time, an experience of salea- 
tion; whence come at once quiet to the heart, 


time, efc.—The words puxpdv bcov bdc0v=—=a little, | repose to the conscience, and peace to the soul 


CHAP. X. 82-89. 
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But as even the converted man still remains in 
the world, there arises, ere long, a great and 

erpetually recurring struggle amid sufferings. 

y insults and afflictions, endured partly in 
their own persons, and partly by sympathy with 
those companions in faith who pursue their 
Christian walk amidst like circumstances of suf- 
fering, the children of God are made a spectacle 
of derision to the world. 

8. In the case of apostasy the sacrifices al- 
ready offered would have been offered in vain; 
and the sufferings hitherto endured, would have 
been endured to no purpose. He, on the con- 
trary, who remains steadfast in the appointed 
conflict of suffering, not merely receives an ez- 
perimental testimony of the power of faith, but 
also acquires thereby courage and strength, and 
the invigoration of hope, and final victory. 

4. The assurance of imperishable and inaliena- 
ble possessions, not only aids us in relation to 
the loss of our earthly goods, but renders be- 
lievers even joyful sufferers under acts of violence, 
and willing sharers in the sufferings of the op- 
pressed. For suffering for the name of Jesus, 
and on account of a conscience that owes alle- 
giance to God, is an honor and a favor (Acts v. 
41; 1 Pet. ii. 20). 

5. The recompense of reward comes as cer- 
tainly as the Lord Himself, who ts already on the 
way. But as the securing of life is certain to 
those who persevere in the faith, equally certain 
is the destruction of those who timidly draw 
back. Faith thus, in its abiding confidence in 
the Lord, is the essential condition of the attain- 
ment of salvation, of which the coming of the 
Lord is the essential means. But believers are 
strengthened in their conflict of suffering, and 
in their waiting for the fulfilment of the promises 
of God, particularly by the assurance and clear 
view, that the period of waiting for the dawning 
of glory is a vanishing span of time. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The aid and comfort derived from the remem- 
brance of conflicts and suffering that in former times 
have been victoriously endured in faith.—To begin 
in faith, but not to endure, leads to useless sacri- 
fices, vain hopes, and fruitless sufferings.—The 
attainment of the promised blessings must be pre- 
ceded by the fulfilment of the Divine will: but 
this cannot take place without a living faith, that 
proves itself in suffering.—The proving of one’s 
faith in one’s own and in others’ sufferings.—A 
manifold struggle of sufferings is allotted to Chris- 
tians in this world; but along with this, a great 
promise, and a rich reward.—How the loss of 
earthly goods is borne, and replaced by more ez- 


alted and permanent possessions in heaven.—Why 
life is not gained without fazth. 

Strarke:—Christians are God’s combatants, 
and must be in perpetual conflict; hence, they 
also expect the wreath of honor which the hea- 
venly calling holds out to them.—What is to com- 
fort usin all trouble and persecution? The hope 
of eternal blessedness in heaven.—Trouble and 
persecution are badges of the Christian; where 
they do not bear these in themselves, there is 
something wanting in their Christianity (2 Tim. 
iii. 12).—Christians are under obligation not 
merely to sympathize with the wretched, but, as 
far as possible, to help them.—Observe the char- 
acteristic of the kingdom, and of the members 
of the kingdom of Christ; which is to do good 
and to suffer evil. It is wonderful, but salutary ; 
it must serve for great good (Ps. cix. 5).—In dis- 
ease, pain, and suffering, confidence in our 
gracious God is better than all medicines; itis a 
tried means, and must bring aid.—Mark: it, soul! 
it is not enough to have well begun the struggle; 
thou must also complete it, and arm thyself ac- 
cordingly with patience. For he who falters, in 
him the Lord hath no pleasure; nay, he draws 
back to his condemnation.—A Christian must not 
by impatience make his cross heavier than it is, 
but in quiet and hope will be his strength, Jer. 
xxx. 15.—The suffering of the present time is 
brief and light, 2 Cor. iv. 17; Is. liv. 7; Ps. xxx. 
6; we must not, therefore, allow the time under 
the cross to seem to us long.—The faith that 
brings salvation is no dead thing, but as living 
essence, and productive of life, Gal. ii. 20.—Ah! 
this should be our greatest care in the world, to 
save our soul, and all the more, that we are in 
imminent peril of losing it. 

RigGer:— Who shall be the persons with 
whom we in our time hold and seek fellowship, 
is a point that must involve important conse- 
quences, reaching down to the day of Jesus 
Christ.—He who does the will of God, and 
awaits with patience the promise, has content-, 
ment on earth, and yonder, as the end of his 
faith, salvation. 

AHLPFELD :—The righteous will live by faith. 
We consider: 1, the nature and quality of faith ; 
2, the righteous by faith; 8, the blessing of 
faith. 

Hevsner :—The longer we practice, the easicr 
becomes the conflict.—There are secret trials, 
but also public sufferings; the latter are all the 
more bitter, inasmuch as they take place before 
the eyes of those who have no sympathy.—On 
moments hangs the blessedness of eternity.—The 
expectations of a faithful teacher are powerful 
stimulants; they inflame our zeal. 

Hepincer :—Impatience destroys all the fruit 
of the Cross. 
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THIRD SECTION. 
INSPIRITING RETROSPECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE BELIEVING ANCESTORS. 


1. 
Edifying examples of faith down to the time of Abraham. 


CHaprTer XI. 1-7. 


Now [Bat] faith is the substance of [confidence in] things hoped for, the evidence 

2 [conviction] of things not seen. For by [in] it the elders obtained a good report. 

3 Through faith we understand [apprehend intellectually, voodue] that the worlds were 

[have been] framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 

made of things which do appear [that not from the things which appear may 

4 have sprung that which is seen"]. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 

lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God? tes- 

tifying of [over] his gifts; and by it he being dead yet [after dying still] speaketh: 

5 By faith Enoch was translated that he should [in order that he might] not see death; 

and was not found, because God had [om. had] translated him; for before his [the 

6 translation he had [hath had] this testimony, that he [has] pleased’ God. But without 

faith ¢¢ ts impossible to please him: for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 

7 and that he is [becometh a rewarder of [to] them that diligently seek him. By faith 

Noah, being warned of of things not seen as yet, moved with fear [pious fore- 

thought], prepared an ark to [for] the saving of his house; by the which he con- 
demned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 


1 Ver. 3.—The reading ph éx datvoudver is now established, and the sing. rd BAexréuevor deserves the preference before 
the plur. of the Rec. after Sin. A. D*. E*. 17, 
Ver. 3.—The reading re Ge in A. D*. 17 received by Lachm. is evidently an error of the copyist. It is corrected in 


“8 Vor. 4.—Instead of AaAeiras read AaAe? after Sin. A. 17, 28, 81, 39. 
: 4 Ver. rbd of the Rec. after peraGccews is, according to A. D*. 17, 67**, 80, to be expunged. In the Sin. it is added 
y¥ a secon nd. 
_ 5 Ver. &—We are to write after Sin. A. K. L., 46, 71, 73, evapeoryxdvar: on tho other hand, after Sin. A. D. BE, 109 
yvpioxero. 
[Ver. 1.—éorey 8¢,—dor» not, as many, “ there is faith,” but: “but faith és,” etc.; éomy a copula, but, as very often in 
tho classics, emphatically placed first,—vwégraccs, as occasionally in latey Greek, confidence, as fil. 14. Not a rietorical 
eae but a simple statement of the nature of faith. 
er. 2. Pp , were attested, received attestation. 
Ver. 3.—vooupey we perceive with the 


Us, mind, thus intellectually and rationally (Rom. i. 20)—xcaraprie@a:, 
vas. the e « 


¢ 

Rave been (and so stand now) framed. Tovs ais , the ages, hence the worlds, r ed as existing in tim Geen, 
by an uflered word, mandate of God (i. 8).—~eig 7d ud, tn order that hes Oe ical p of this intellectual perception : 
wé belongs to the whole clause, but grammatically to yeyowdvar—éx : 


pee i goa ear tically ria in the clause, thus 
er that not out of things that appear—ph éx darvoudywy cannot stand for éx n® darvopn.*—ph—yeyordrat, not—should 
have sprung, as it would have done, unless discerned to have been framed by the word of God. | 

Vor. 4.—Maprupourros dui rois Sapo, testifying over, on condilion af, his gifts: not wept rev dipen—esoSarar in, 
after dying, still, én, logical, under this state of things, vz. even after he was dead (seo Gen. iv. 10). 

Ver. 5.—rov ph Serv, it order that he might not see=mexperience death: the pw of the translation, including perhaps 
also (Alf.) “the purport.” —mxpd ris perabérews previously to the translation—to the record of it, or to ite oceurrence as re- 
So tet Al ator he hath received testimony, he stands attested to in the record.—«vaperryxdvat, to have pleased. 

a Mek Hepes moved with pious fear or foresight ; Alf., taking forethought (see evAaBeias, V.7); cis cwrapiar, for 
8a ng, ole 


view last defended by Béhme, which was indi- 
cated by the Lect. Reo. up to the time of Griesb. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—But faith is confidence in 
things, etc.—The position of Zor: at the begin- 
ning of the clause by no means obliges us to the 


* [I of course do not mean to deny the abstract possibility 
of this, nor to affirm that there are not Greek constructions 
very nearly or possibly quite analogous to it. I simply 
mean to aay that there is here no such necessity as would 
alone justify our resorting to it; whilo again also most of the 


by a comma after zioree. According to this the 
following words would be tn apposition with stioric, 
while the real existence (forc—there is, there e- 


cases cited in proof of the ere hardly satisfactory. 
Thus, In the passage of Thue. 1. & #yovndrwr avéper ov Trev 
abuvarwrarey, there is not the slightest necessity for a- 
suming a tra tion of theov. “ Men not the most power- 
less leading” is identical in meaning and equally natarel 
with “men, to wit, those not most powerless.” —K. 


CHAP. XI. 1-7. 


tsts) of faith would be asserted with emphasis, 
for which, however, there is no shadow of an 
occasion. Rather, the copula is made to precede 
(and hence as the subst. verb to be accented) in 
order to call attention to the predicates which 
characterize the subject (so also Win. since Ed. 
5). We are thus to look for a definition of faith, 
but a definition corresponding to the connection 
and object of the section: a definition therefore 
which does not restrict itself to mere Christian 
and Gospel faith, but presents religious faith in 
its broadest and most general aspects. The od- 
ject of this faith is, therefore, in a manner en- 
tirely general, but still appropriately and ex- 
haustively, designated as ra Arrtebyteva and as 7pdy- 
para ov BAevéueva, designations which do not 
‘mutually cover each other, but are concentric, 
and express the essential relation of the objects 
of faith to the need and condition of the be- 
lieving subjects, under both their practical and 
theoretical aspects. ‘Ymdoracic’and iAeyyoc ex- 
press that which, in this relation, faith is as an 
affection or act of the mind. The former denotes 
(com. ch. iii. 14) steadfast confidence (Luth., Grot,, . 
and most recent intppr); the latter, conviction, 
(particularly in the conscience) assurance, (Au- 
gust., Caly., Beng., efc.). The refutation of the 
rendering of uxdécracic as substance (ch. i. 8) as 
in Vulg., Ambros., August., Chrysos., Thom. 
Aqu., Schlicht., Beng., Bisp., efe., or as founda- 
tion, as with Erasm., Calv., Stein, V. Gerl., eéc., 
or as representation, as with Castal., Paul., Menk. ; 
and of éAeyyoc, as proof with Vulg., or as tn- 
ward persuasion with BL, De W., Liin., Menk., 
will be found well worth reading in Thol. and 
Del. In proof of the correctness of his defini- 
tion the author adduces the fact that év rairy, t. ¢., 
in point, or in respect of, a faith of such a na- 
ture, the ancient fathers have a good report. 
This meaning of paprupeicba: is frequent in Acts, 
and occurs, 8 John, 12; 1 Tim. v. 10. In 
this latter passage, as here, it is constructed 
with év, which is neither to be regarded as 
equivalent to dé in vv. 4 and 89 (Luth., Calv., 
Grot., Beng., and others); nor need be sepa- 
rated from the verb=in possession of such a 
faith (Win., Bl., Liin.,), [Moll’s construction is, 
I think, unobjectionable; there is no difficul- 
ty in making éy rairg directly limit the verb. 
They gained their attestation in this=in this 


point, in such a faith they gained a good 
report.—K. ]. 
Vex. 3. By faith we understand.—vooierv. 


We apprehend with the voic, mind, intelligence. 
This verse would seem, according to Liin., to be 
out of place, and in relation to v. 4, to introduce 
an inharmonious element into the discussion. 
This unfavorable judgment springs from the er- 
roneous supposition that v. 3 shows merely “the 
necessity of faith, on our part, in relation toa 
fact belonging to the past, and recorded in Scrip- 
ture.” To such a necessity the language has no 
reference; the passage treats merely of the fact 
that faith, as an assured conviction of things 
which are not seen, also evinces itself within us 
in our rational and spiritual perception of that re- 
lation of the creation to the Creator which forms 
the condition of all history, and all Revelation, 
while its more full unfolding belongs to the Scrip- 
ture that commemorates the faith of the fathers. 
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This faith, resting upon and guided by the 
Holy Scripture, is the organ within us of that 
perception of the invisible in and above the visi- 
ble, and of their reciprocal relation, to which nei- 
ther the perceptions of sense, nor the deductions 
of reason of necessity lead. The most natural in- 
ference for men would rather be this, that rd 
PAerdéuevov, that which falls under the eye, that 
which meets our senses, has sprung é« garvouévav 
viz., out of that which belongs to the world of 
phenomena. This idea of the causal relation of 
the phenomena to the rd BAerduevoy must be set 
aside, as shown by the yu? yevovéva:, which de- 
clares that the seen has not sprung from the ap- 
parent. The uf belongs (with all the best inter- 
preters since Beza) to yeyovéva:, and not to éx 
gavvouévev. With this latter, however, irre 
1) oe) it was constructed, after the Peshito, 
Vulg., Chrys., Theod., by the ancients gen- 
erally, and recently by Stengel and Ebrard, and 
taken entirely arbitrarily as—nothing, things non- 
existent, while Schlicht., Este, and others, adopt- 
ing the same construction, conjecture that the 
author, with his mind on Gen. i. 2, 9 d2 y# qv 
Géparocg xa2 axaracxetacroc of the Sept., refers to 
the visible issuing forth of the organized world 
from formless and blind chaos. With equal er- 
roneousness most interpreters take the clause 
etc ro wh as denoting result. It, in fact, implies 
purpose (Hofm., Liin., Del., Riehm). It makes 
a recognition of the design of God in that fram- 
ing and arrangement of the world dy epee 
which has been just before described. God, by 
the Word (Ajuart), which gives authoritative ex- 
pression to His will, has formed the aidvag. 
These Hons (aiévec) are (ch. i. 2) the invisible, 
Spiritual, and permanent potencies of the phe- 
nomenal world, of which, at the opening of the 
epistle, the author has expressly said that the 
owe their origin to the Son of God, and of which 
he here says that they were formed, arranged, 
or put in order by the creative mandate of God. 
They form the antithesis required by Del., tothe 
éx gacvozévov, which antithesis he, supposing it not 
to be expressed, needlessly and erroneously sup- 
plies by é ray voyrdy, as the intelligible and a 
vine ideas, out of which the world has sprung. 
The entire confusion which has attended the ex- 
planation of this verse, has sprung from erro- 
neously taking aidvac, rad gatvdueva and 6 
Baerépevov as equivalent designations of the 
world. Calvin unites the two words, writing 
éxgaivouévoy ag a single word, and takes ra 
BaAeréueva as==xdéromrpa, thus rendering ‘‘that 
they might become mirrors of invisible things.” 
But the construction is harsh and unnatural. 
fi know no good authority, and nosufficient reason 

or Moll’s singular explanation of aiavec. The ren- 
dering worlds, either as material worlds (Del.), or 
as the aggregate of all things existing in time and 
space, seems far more natural, and meets all the 
necessary conditions of the passage. The antithe- 
sis to the ra gacvéueva,—as that out of which the 
td BAerduevoy has really sprung,—is not the 
aiévec as a set of spiritual and invisible poten- 
cies (as Moll), nor the rd voyrd, as, with fully 
equal improbability, supposed by Delitzsch, but 
simply the pjua Veov, the sovereign mandate of 
God. Our sensible perceptions, is the author’s 
idea, would lead us to regard all that we see as 
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having no deeper origin than the things which are | tion, but as a conviction of the reality, truth, 


palpable to sense, material and sensuous spring- 
ing out of material; but faith enables us to trace all 
to the unseen but omnipotent agency of God.—K. ]. 

Ver. 4. And by it he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.-Many, following Chrys., take this lan- 
gungeas declaring that the history of Abel contains 
stillasermon challenging ourimitation of him, and 
that though dead, he still speaks in the testimony 
of Scripture. Philo finds in it a proof of the im- 
mortality of the righteous, and also Del. concludes 
from the cry of the blood of the righteous entering 
into the ear of God, that after his death he was 
still an object of divine care, and is thus an unfor- 
gotten, undestroyed, living personage. More cor- 
rectly remarks Calv. with relation to Ps. cxvi. 15: 
inde patet reputari inter Det sanctos, quorum mors 
illi pretiosa est. For the passage ch. xii. 24 shows 
that the author had in mind Gen. iv. 10, to wit: 
the crying of the blood of Abel to God for ven- 
geance. God espoused the cause of Abel on ac- 
count of his faith, and avenged his murder upon 
Cain (Riehm). The Aadci is a historical present, 
and é7: stands not as femporal, but serves to 
bring out the contrast to azofavév: with this 
latter word Cc. and Beng. crroneously connect 
a.’ auty¢ which the former refers to @voia as the 
ocension of his death, while the other supplies 
riovews, taking 6:4 as=év or xara. 

Ven. 6. For he who cometh to God.— 
The rendering of Luth., Calov, Ramb., Wittich, 
Schultz, Ebr., ‘‘ whoever would (or is to) come 
to God, as Enoch did,” distorts the words of the 
text, 6 mpocepyduevoe tH Yeq, which refer to 
drawing near to God in religious worship, ch. 
vii. 25; x. 1. Soalso dei denotes here not so 
much moral obligation, as intrinsic necessity. 
It completes the proof that Enoch’s translation 
was a consequence and reward of his faith. 

Ver. 7. Moved with pious foresight.— 
If evAaf7bcic meant ‘in the fear of God” Luth., 
a Lap., efe.), rov Gedy could scarcely have been 
omitted. Nor is the meaning of ‘pious trem- 
bling before the divine utterance” (Carpz., 
Bohme, De W., Hofm.), so appropriate as the re- 
ference to the foresight with which Noah, in faith 
in the received ypnuatiopude rept raw undéitru BArero- 
pévov, proceeded to his preparations. To refer 
the words 6:’ 7¢ to owrnpiay (Bald., etc.) is entirely 
inadmissible: we may refer them to xBurdv 
(Chrya., Calv., Bez., Grot., Bisp., efe.), while yet to 
refer thom to the main subject of the discourse, 
iorec (Primas., Thom. Aquin., Luth., Beng,., efc.), 
is more in harmony with the connection. Noah 
is the first person in the Old Testament who re- 
ceived the epithet “righteous,” Gen. vii. 9. It 
is further repeatedly applied to him, Ezek. xiv. 
14, 20; Sir. xliv. 17; Wis. x. 4,6; also 2 Pet. ii, 
5 he is called a “‘ preacher of righteousness.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Faith, by virtue of its nature as faith, excludes 
uncertainty and doubt, Matth. xiv. 81; xxi. 21; 
Rom. xiv. 28; James i. 6. On the contrary, it 
involves in principle the confidence of conviction, 
and the firmness of assurance. It is, however, 
for this reason aleo, an assurance of itself, Eph. 
iii. 12; not, indeed, as a formal strictly self- 
conscious certainty and reliableness of convic- 


and saving power of its object. Such a convie- 
tion is, in its very nature, not an immediate per- 
ception, that excludes all formal argument, nor 

gain a logical assumption, resting on satisfactory 
grounds of reason. It is a union of the soul 
with the object of faith, generated by moral and 
religious influences ; and this object again is not, 
of course, something simply regarded as true, 
but it brings in the act of faith itself, the proof 
of its reality, and becomes a part of the living 
contents of the soul; while the soul is thus, in 
an undoubting and unwavering ceriatnly, assured 
of the hoped for blessings, and has an tnwaerd con- 
viction of the tnvisible. 

2. It is this characteristic of faith which appears 
from the beginning as the invariable, indispen- 
sable, and unreplaceable condition for the at- 
tainment and maintenance of the right relation 
of men with God, and as such can be established 
by a series of examples from the Old Testament, 
which, on the one hand, furnish the proof of the 
assertion, and on the other, can, and should, 
serve as comforting and stimulating examples 
(Sir. xliv. 61). 

8. That in and above the visible, invisible 
powers and agencies, work and hover, can be as- 
certained, even outside of the historical sphere 
of revelation. Nature and reason are so consti- 
tuted, that the former exhibits herself as an 
aggregation of phenomena, and the latter is 
qualified to perceive the noumena, which reveal 
themselves in the phenomena, and can, hence, 
attain to the recognition of the existence of God, 
and to the beholding of his invisible attributes 
(Rom. i. 19, 20). But that the world is not 
a manifestation of the divine essence, not a 
shooting and breaking forth of divine thoughts, 
not the mere materializing of o divine ideal 
world, but that in its origin and arrangements, 
as well of that which is invisible, as of that 
which is visible, in and upon it, it must be re- 
garded as a work of the will of God, who dwells 
in eternal self-consciousness, this can be known 
only on the ground of a positive historical revela- 
tion. The perception of this relation of the world 
to God, demands a faith analogous to faith in its 
other exhibitions. 

4. Faith, however, has not to do merely with 
the Scripturally announced fact of the creation 
and appropriate arrangement of the world by the 
creating word; we also gain by faith the wnder- 
standing of this fact, and especially that God's 
purpose in this fact is, to make God known as 
the creator of all things. 

5. Those offerings which are expressions of 
faith, made not merely to fulfil an obligation, but 
as a result of profound internal conviction, best 
please God, and receive the testimony of their 
accordance with the divine will. But faith, as 
displayed in offerings, has special reference to 
the divine compassion, whether rendering thanks 
for benefits received, or yearning after more 
grace and fresh attestations of favor, or express- 
ing the need of a restoring of that fellowship 
with God which sin has destroyed, and of repre- 
senting the fellowship which grace has reéstab- 
lished. 

6. God remembers the pious not merely after 
their death, so as to vindicate them and their 


CHAP. XI. 8-12. 
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cause: He has also power to keep them before 
death, and to prove Himself not merely the 
avenger, but the deliverer of the believers. The 
deliverance is complete, when it effects their 
removal from earth to heaven. 

7. Where there is religious approach to God, 
there at least exists faith in the existence of the 
invisible God, and faith in the benefits of a dili- 
gent seeking of God. This latter can plead great 
promises of God (Am. v. 4; Ps. lxix. 83), and by 
them faith, the condition of all divine approval, 
is strengthened and quickened. 

8. Faith not only discerns clearly, by means 
of divine revelation, still future things, and is 
certain in respect to their coming, but also in 
virtue of its nature, involves obedience to the 
received word, and a full yielding to the arrange- 
ments which God has made, and the ordinances 
whioh He has enjoined. It is as far removed 
from an idle waiting for coming events, as from 
carnal security; and, therefore, while relying 
most implicitly upon the help of the Lord, fails 
in no degree in thought{ful foresight and appropri- 
ate activity. 

9. Faith does not merely, by its confession, 
utter the judgment of the wicked world; but 
faith itself constitutes the actual condemnation of 
the world, which is hindered from using the ex- 
isting means of deliverance only by its unbelief; 
while the believer, as a child of God, not only 
enters into the inheritance secured to him by 
pious ancestors, but into the trherttance of the 
righteousness which God imparts, and which, in 
all respects, corresponds to faith. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Nature and history serve the believer for ad- 
cancement in faith and for the confirmation of 
faith.—The faith of man determines not merely 
the heart of man, but also his condition and his 
destiny.—Faith in its nature and its effects.—The 
examples of faith: 1. what they teach us; 2. to 
what they incite us; 8. with what they comfort 
us.—God looks not merely at what we do, but 
also upon what we tntend.—God not merely knows 
His own; He is also mindful of them, and enables 
them to recognize His approval of them.—God 
does not merely give Himself to be known; He 
would also be sought after, and enables every 
earnest seeker to find Him.—God renders help 


in time for eternity, yet only to those who make 
use of the appointed means of aid.—Faith has its 
labor, ita offering, and its burdens; but it has also 
the approval of God, and the tnrheritance of right- 
eousness.— Drawing near to God; 1. in its blessing; 
2. in its successive stages; 8. in its means. 

Starke :—Away with the old and cold proverb; 
what our eyes see, that we believe (seeing is 
believing). Faith is trust and not sight.—Be- 
lievers, as yet, possess not all; the most and the 
best they must still hope for.—Faith since it has 
in itself a Divine, persuasive, and convincing 
power, is as widely distinguished from credulity 
and illusive fancy as the day from the night, as 
a living hand from a painted one.—There is but 
one way to salvation, in the Old Testament ns 
well as in the New, although this way in the 
New is much easier than in the Old.—Although 
faith is a spiritual gift of God, which has its 
seat in the heart, and is invisible, it still remains 
not unrecognizable; but along with its confes- 
sion, reveals itself in works as its essential and 
inseparable fruits.—If a person pleases God by 
his faith, he pleases Him also by his works; bnt 
if, on accourt of unbelief, the person does not 

lease Him, his works also fail to please Him, 
howoree holy they appear in the sight of men.— 
The remembrance of the righteous remains in 
blessing (Prov. x. 7; Matth. xxiii. 35).—Faith 
brings man into fellowship with God.—They who 
hasten after another, and seek not God, have 
from Him no reward of grace to comfort them.— 
The godly have, even in this life, material aid 
from their piety. 

Haun :—In every time faith has its proper 
exercises and objects.—Believers enjoy the hap- 
piness of the Divine testimony alike in their own 
conscience and in their relation to others.— 
Faith looks into the whole plan of creation alike 
in respect to the invisible and the visible. 

Hevusner:—An age without faith is despica- 
ble, valueless.—Just as much as man has of 
faith, so much is there in him of goodness.—All 
service of God is sanctified only by faith.—Faith 
in a God who is asleep, and concerns Himself 
not about the world, is no religion, and brings no 
happiness. 

Rizeaes :—The eyes of God look after faith, 
and, without faith, find nothing well pleasing in 
man.—The lack of sight must hinder none from 
steadfast adherence to God, 


IT. 
The example of Abraham and Sarah. 


CHarpTer XI. 8-12. 


8 By faith Abraham, when! he was called to go out into a place which he should 
after [was destined to] receive for an inheritance, obeyed (hearkened, Sz7xovczy] ; and 
9 he went out, not knowing whither he went [cometh]. By faith he sojourned in the 
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[a]* land of promise, as in a strange [alien, addotpiuy] country, dwelling in tabernacles 
10 [tents] with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: For he looked 
for a [was looking for the] city which hath foundations, whose builder [architect, de- 
11 signer, teyvirgs] and maker [tramer, fabricator, énu:oupyd¢] is God. ‘Through faith 
also Sarah herself received strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child [om. 
was delivered, efc.] when she was past age [contrary to her time of life],? because she 


12 judged him faithful who had 
him as 


promised. 
good as dead [and t:iat too, having become d 


Therefore sprang there even of one, and 
ened], so many as the stars of 


the sky in multitude, and as the sand‘ which is by the sea shore, [the] innumerable. 


1 Ver. 8.—Before cadovpevos, Lachm., after A. D. (E.2), puts the def. article, but omits it before réror, after A. D*., and 


writes witb Tisch. after A. D*. K. éueAAev, instead of gueAAc, as 


aad, and rox. 


read, however, by Siu., which omits the art. before both 


2 Ver. 9.—The art. before y#y Is, according to Sin. A. D**. K. L. and many minuac., to be stricken out. 
3 Ver. 11.—Erexey of the Rec., after pA:nias, Is, according to A. D*., 17, to be expunged. In Sin. it is from the hand of 


the corrector. 


4 Ver. 12.—Instead of aoei aumos, we are to read after Sin. A. D. E. K. L., 2%, 37, 46, 47, os ) ayupos, and we retain the 
words 4 wapa rd xeiAos, which are wanting in D*. E. — Instead of ¢yerv7iGncay, write with A. E*. K., 109, Z19*, 


éyevnOncay. 


[Ver. 8.—carovuevos, being called, apie with Art. 4, as read by many, “he that is called Abraham ;” bat touch 


leas well.—vayjcovcer eferGetv, hear or 
to receive; EB. 
he !s going to remain. 


Ver. 9.—wapyxnaer cig yny, as a stra 


to go oul, i. @., 90 as to go oul.—émeAAev AauB., was about, 
-, should after recetve.—mou épxetat, where, he cometh, wou, pregnant==whither (wor), he is coming, and wheres 


was destined 


(lit., dwelt along side of) tn the land; eis, again pregnant, 


syjourned, dwell 
“went into the land in order to sojourn tn ft.” So Matth. li. 23, carucyoer cig wédcy, dwell tnlo, t.e. camo into and dwelt 


in.—ws adAorptay, as alien, as 


Ver. 10.—éfe8éxero, he was awaiting, looking 
Synpcoupyos, framer, builder , t.¢. of the heavenly Jerusalem, 


Ver. 1!.—eig xaraBoAny awdpparos, for the depositing of 
men; Stier, cinen Samen su grinden 


Del., far befruchtenden Sa 


belonging to others, though he had himself been promised tae future possession of it. 
Sor, nner if woduy, the city, not, a cily. rexvirys, artisan, archilect ; 


seed 


fen Jor the founding of a seed, an offspring (Mon); 
des —xai wapa 


De Wette, zur Grindung 


HAucias, even contrary to the period of her age or time of life (wapd, aside from, in inconsisiency with). 
Ver. 12.—xai ravra vevexpwyudvov, and that too having become dead.—xa0ws, according as, equality of measure, not 
merely ws, as, of Pesce Ui aise the-mwhich is innumerable, agreeiug with dupmos, not, as would scem in EK V, 


referriug to the progeny.—. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. When he was called.—The lect. 
rec. without the article is preferable in respect 
to sense, since 6 xadobuevoc 'ABpacu can hardl 
mean Abraham who was called or saainiened. 
namely, to come forth (Liin.); but, in accord- 
ance with usage, could mean only the so-called 
Abraham, or, he who was called Abraham. Buta 
reference to the change of name would here have 
nor clevancy, since this changetook place not until 
twenty-five years after Abram’s departure from 
Haran, the event which is here spoken of. 

Ver. 9. Sojourned—lIlaporxeiv in the classics 
is used only of dwelling in the neighborhood, but 
in Hellenistic use, of sojourning as a foreigner ; 
in connection with ei¢ it includes also the idea of 
coming to sojourn. 

Ver. 10. Tho gity that hath foundations. 
—This is not the earthly Jerusalem (Grot., ele.), 
but the heavenly (Gal. iv. 28), which (ch. xii. 
22) is called the city of the living God, and (xiii. 
14) the city that is to be, whose foundations also 
are mentioned vee xxi. 14). In so far as God 
projected the plan of this city, He is called its 
rexvirnc, and as the one who executes this plan, 
its dyuovpyés. This latter word elsewhere only 
at 2 Macc. iv. 1. [It figures largely in the 
Gnostic vocabulary, but ina very different sense ]. 

Ver. 11. Also Sarah herself.—The empha- 
tic xa? avr7 is referred by Chrys., Beng., efe., to 
the fact that Sarah was a mere woman; by 
Schlicht., Schultz, etc., to the fact that she was 
barren; but by the majority correctly to that 
of her having been at the outset unbelieving, 
Rom. iv. 19. . 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. Faith gives to obedience, which is its charac- 


teristic mark, also power; for it surrenders man 


entirely into the hands of God, while he sacrifices 
his individual will with his natural propensities 
and dearest inclinations, and merges his heart 
entirely in the pleasure and will of God. The 
Divine command determines his calling, and in 
the obedience of faith he goes willingly whither 
God calls him; in the confidence of faith he 
leaves it entirely to the Divine disposal to deter- 
mine time, place, object, and limit of his sojourn- 
ing and his wandering; and in the hope of 
faith he confidently waits in his pilgrimage for 
the final fulfilment of the Divine promise, and 
anticipates his entrance into the eternal man- 
sions. 

2. Faith renders us not merely strong in the 
conflict with the trials of our earthly pilgrimage, 
and not merely willing to surrender our temporal 
possessions for eternal good; it conquers also 
unbelief and doubt in the bosom of man, and qual- 
ifies him to be an tnstrument of God’s omnipo- 
tence and compassion, to which later genera- 
tions are pointed for their edification and their 
ones (Is. li. 1 ff; Mal. ii. 15; Ezek. xxxiii. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The pilgrimage of Abraham a figure of the cha- 
racter of our earthly life.—To the believer the word 
of God is sufficient: 1, as a command to set out; 
2, a8 & directory of the way; 8, as nourishment on 
the journey.—The leadings of God are often 


CHAP. XI. 18-19. 


qe eet 


dark, and it is not unfrequently difficult for men 
to follow them; but faith which clings to God's 
word and faithfulness, receives light for the one, 
and power for the other.—Faith triumphs over 
outward affliction and over inward assaults.—lIt is 
not enough to have received a call from God: we 
must steadfastly abide in this clear to the end.— 
The first steps are frequently the hardest ; but 
they are the decisive ones.—What we find in God 
repays abundantly what we sacrifice tn our voca- 
tion.—As we have to give heed to the word of God, 
so we have to ¢rust in the power of God. 
SrarKe:—The believer follows, if God calls 
him from one place to another, although he sees 
no temporal advantage, Acts xx. 22, 23.—Be- 
lievers acknowledge that they are here strangers 
and pilgrims, and are seeking a genuine habita- 
tion.—The impotence of nature yields to the 
power of faith.—God fulfils abundantly His pro- 
mises; blessed are all they who put their trust 
in Him !—Abundance of population is a Divine 
blessing, and produces no scarcity in the land; 
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the fault of this lies in the sins of men (Ley. 
xxvi, 9, 26). 

Rieger :—The will of God is as an infinitely 
wide space which has indeed a narrow entrance; 
but whoever has once forced his way through the 
entrance, and has entirely offered up his will to 
God, hie henceforth has abundant space in the 
will of God to move in accordance with His 
choice.— Wailing expresses exceedingly well the 
nature and power of faith. For in waiting, cer- 
tainty of conviction springing from the promise, 
a loving longing and desire for the promised 
good, and patience in hope, ‘flow together beau- 
tifully into one.—The word of promise is, to be 
sure, the only seed for faith; but to prepare 
the heart properly to preserve this seed often 
requires many other labors. 

HEvUBNER :—Faith produces perseverance un- 
der heavy trials.—Faith must, with the believer, 
decide in regard to the choice of his residence.— 
God gives to the dead new life.—God is the 
guardian of holy wedlock. | 


IIT. 


Renewed glance at the Patriarchs, with special emphasis laid on the act of faith performed by 
Abraham. 


Cuarprer XI. 18-19. 


13 These all died in faith, [as] not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off [from afar], and were persuaded of them [om. and were persuaded of them], 
and embraced (saluted, hailed] them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 

14 on the earth. For they that say such things declare [show] plainly that they seek a 

15 [their] country. And truly, if they had been mindful of [And if, indeed, they had 

ad in mind] that country [om. country] from whence they came out,? they might 

16 [would] have had opportunity to have returned [to return]. But now [as it is], they 

esire Hee aspiring after] a better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 

17 ashamed to be called their God: for he hath [om. hath] prepared for them a city. 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried [hath] offered up Isaac: and he that had re- 

18 ceived [accepted] the promises offered up his only-begotten son, Of whom it was said, 

19 That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: Accounting that God was [is] able’ to raise 
a [om. him] up,‘ even from the dead; from whence also he received him j back] in 
a figure. 


1 Ver. 13.—The Rec. cai wecaOdvres is to be rejected by the unanimous testimony of M&S. except a few minusc. 
® Ver. 15.—Instead of é€4AGow read, with Sin. A. D*. E*, 17, 73, 80, é&éBnoar. In the Sin. ¢fjA@or is added by the core 
tect. as also duyymdrvevor instead of py_uovevovcry. 
Ver. 19.—Instead of évvards Lachm. reads 8vvara: after A. D**, rt 
_ Fy Be a Rec. é¢ycipecy is sustained by Sin. D. E. K. L. and nearly all the minusc. The Reading ¢yeipa: ([Lachm.] 

Y Ay dt, il. 

; {Ver. 13.—Kara wioty, in accordance with faith, emphatic.—) Aaférres, as not receiving, stating the fact subjectively: 
ov Aaf. would state it objectively, simply as a fact.—adppeGer abras iSdvres, from afar seeing and saluting them, and thus 
dying, xara xiorw ; wép. belongs equally to both Participles.—acwacdpevoc beautifully of saluting in the distance one's 
pee eT or shore Sot ng. land, 

er. 14.—'Eudanifover, make tt plain, point out clearly —warpisa, not xepa, a region, territory, but a native an an- 
home. German, Vaterland. Alf. renders “home.” We might, perhaps, express it by the possessive Pron. “their 
country.” —ésiCyrovery, are seeking after. 
Ver. 15.—Kai ei pév énonudvevor—elyer av, and if, indeed, they had had in mind—they would have had. Alf. remarks 
that the “ two imperfects in this sentence present some little difficulty.” as both events “are past and gone,” while the 
customary construction of such imperfecta is with the renent time. But while the latter Is, perhaps. the more frequent 
construction, the Imperfect, in this class of hypothetical propositions, is not unfrequently used equally of pret time 
provided the action expressed be 1 us Xen. says of Socrates, ova dy dAcyer—ey ph dwiorevev which mine? 
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rendered, “he would not be saying unless he believed,” but which in the connection can only be rendered, “he would nog 


have (habitually) said unless he had (habitualiy) believed.” The constractvn is not uncommon eno 
peis” to understand éu 


culty. Nor does it seem to me to involve “a harsh elli 


of ny 
Ver. 16.—vuy 84, bul as if {8, as the case stands. 


Ver. 17.—Lpocavjvoxer, hath offered up, stands recorded as having offered 


, meaning in their utterances, rather than simply ¢o be mi: 


with Bl w coal Moll, rd 
pevoy, ee. 
of —avaxvuwat, to return back, to return. 

they are reaching out , are aspiring to. 

, which he did virtually and in intention, 


“as if the work and its praise were yct enduring,” ALF.—Ilpocddeper, was ofering up: proceeding to greater detail, the 
autbor makes a more exact statement of the fact by exchanging the present for the past, and then employing not the Aor, 
which would have es it as done, but the Imperf., which implice that it was only commenced, not carried through. — 


6 avabefapevos, he who not, reces 
Ver. 18.—L1pds ov dAaAgOy, In respect lo whom tt was said. 


referring the whom to Isaac, rather than with Moll, Alf.,and most modern intpp., to render it to 


So I decidediv prefer to render with the Eng Ver. (of whom), 
whom, and refer the 


whom to Abraham. That the wpds will equally woll bear either rendering, needs no argument (see ch. i. 7, 8, 13); and the 


citation seems to mo thus more thoroughly pertinent. 
Ver. 19.—Or: dx ven. Suva 
SOey exopigaro see Exeg. notes.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 


Ver. 18.—Inasmuch as dying is not an effect 
of faith, but in the case of the Patriarchs took 
lace in a way that bore the impress of faith, we 
bie here xara xiorwv, in accordance with faith, 
and not, as elsewhere, miore:, by fatth. And as 
the words are not ov, but x? AaBérrec, followed 
by a contrasted 4414 (Kttun., II. 408), the sense 
is not, as commonly supposed, ‘they died in 
faith, not in sight, inasmuch as they did not 
receive the blessings promised ; and this dying 
in faith corresponded to their life in faith ;” but 
the meaning is, as pointed out by Schultz, Win., 
and Liin., that their dying, occurring as it did, 
before the anticipated fulfilment of the promises, 
corresponded to the character of faith; just as 
already, even in life, their hope was fixed not on 
the earthly, but, in faith, on the heavenly 
father-land, and they, pilgrims, were journeying 
towards it. The whole clause stands in the 
closest connection, and the emphasis lies on the 
words introduced by aAA4. With this, too, best 
harmonizes not merely the reason assigned, 
v. 14ff., for the patriarchal confession of v.13, and 
for the author’s interpretation of its import, but 
also the believing act (v. 17) of Abraham in his 
offering of Isaac. The reference to the ‘pro- 
mises,’ commencing with Abr., and to the de- 
clarations of the Patriarchs, Gen. xxiii. 4; xlvii. 
9, does not allow us, with Primas., CEc., efc., to 
refer otro: waévrec to all the previously named, 
from Abel down, Enoch, of course, being in this 
case excepted. 

Ver. 15. Had in mind.—Mvyovebecris gene- 
rally, as at ch. xiii. 7; Luke xvii. 82; Acts xx. 
81, 85, taken intransitively—=be mindful of; here, 
however, and v. 22,1 Thess. i. 8, it is better 
taken by BI. De W., Del., etc., as transitive==make 
mention of, scil. in the declaration just referred to. 

Ver. 19. From whence he also received 
him back in a figure.—In all other passages 
of our epistle S0ev, whence, is taken logically=/for 
which reason. Thus it has generally been taken 
here, and év zapafoAz has been explained of Abra- 
ham’s taking back Isaac assymboland type, either 
of the resurrection generally(Bald., Mich., Bohm., 
efe.), or of the suffering and resurrection of Christ 
(Chrys., Prim., Erasm., Ebr., Bisp., etc.), or of 
both together (Theod.). Luther moreover errone- 
ously renders év wapaf., ‘‘zum Vorbilde,” for a 
type, after the false reading of the Vulg. in para- 
bolam. But so important typical references the 
author would scarcely have indicated to his 
readers in so incidental and obscure a manner, 
if he had had them in his mind. Yet it does not 


& Geos, thal God ts (not was) able to raise, cfc. a general statement (with Alf.).—For 


follow from this that we need depart from the cus- 
tomary meaning of zapa3oA4, parable, (found also 
in our epistle, ch. ix. 9), and, with Camerar., 
Krebs, Raphel., Loesn., go back to a rare signifi- 
cation of the verb zapafdAAecBat, deliver up, ex- 
pose, put to hazard, and, with Thol., translate, “in 
bold venturing,” or, with Liin., ‘for which 
reason he even on the ground, or by means 
of, his yielding him up, bore him off thence 
asa spoil.” The term éxouioaro can hardly be 
alleged in support of this meaning; for this 
word, though used, indeed, frequently of booty 
and spoils of conquest, is employed still more 
frequently of that which one previously pos- 


sessed and has received back. Precisely in re- 


spect to Abraham and Isaac, Joseruus (Anit. 1, 
18, 4) employs this word, and Paizo (II. 74, 4) 
makes use of it to designate the recovery of Jo- 
seph by his father. ° easily admits of being 
taken locally, which meaning many able inter- 

reters, following Calv., Bez., Schlicht., Grot., 

ave assigned to it. We must not, however, 
render by way of comparison, or tn some measure, OF 
so to speak, but tn a likeness or figure; and we 
must not, with Schultz and S8teng., following Lam- 
bert Bos and Alberti, refer the language to the 
birth of Isaac, whom Abraham had obtained from 
himself, as vevexpwutvov, but to the saving of his 
life. He received him from the dead in a figure 
in that Isaac resembled a person who had been 
put to death and ro-awakened (Theodore Mope., 
Calv., efc., more recently BI., De W., Stier, 
Hofm., Del.). The explanation of Paulus, by 
virtue of a substitute, that is in exchange for the 
substituted ram, is unnatural; and unnatural, 
also, Bengel’s supplying of &y with év rapa3oA3, 
‘¢ Abraham tpse factus parabola.”” [Alford takes 
nearly the view of Paulus; “the true identifica- 
tion of the apafoAf is, 1 am persuaded, to be 
found in the figure under which Isaac was gacri- 
ficed, viz., the ram, as already hinted by Chrys- 
ostom. Abraham virtually sacrificed his son; 
God designated Isaac for the burnt-offering, but 
provided a ram in his stead. Under the figure 
of that ram Isaac was slain, being reccived back 
by his father in his proper person, risen from 
the death which he had undergone é rapa3o/4, 
in and under the figure of the ram. It is an 
obvious, though perhaps not fatal objection to 
this explanation that it applies év wapajS029, d- 
rectly to the death of the ram, and only indi- 
rectly to the restoration of Isaac, to which the 
author directly applies it. According to Alford’s 
explanation, it would seem mach more natural 
for the author to have said that Abraham sacri- 
ficed Isaac év mapafoag, than that he received 
him back év zapaBoay .—K. ]. 


CHAP. XI. 18-19. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If believers know that the 
God’s promises is still remote, nay, that they will 
never live to enjoy them personally upon the 
earth, this knowledge neither shakes their con- 
fidence nor troubles their yoy. Time and space, 
uncertainty and doubt, disappear to the eye 
of faith. The promised blessings, faith views 
as the only actual and true ones, and re- 
joices in their future, indeed, but still certain 
attainment. 

2. Even death changes nothing in this rela- 
tion. The dying of believers bears in itself the 
character of faith, and on this is impressed most 
clearly the fact, that believers rejoice over their 
entrance into the heavenly home, which, during 
their earthly pilgrimage (Gen. xlvii. 9), they 
have known indeed, but only seen and saluted 
Jrom afar. 

8. There are also promises of God which refer 
to temporal blessings and earthly goods, whose ful- 
filment can be attained here delow, as the increase 
of posterity, the inheriting of the promised land, 
victory over hostile nations. - But believers have, 
from early times, regarded these promises and 
their fulfilment only as parts and stages of the 
one great promise of salvation which God has 
destined for His people; which the fathers 
waited for in faith (Gen. xlix. 18), and which is 
the essential link between the old and new Cove- 
nant. 

4. The wandering of the patriarchs is not a 
mere restless roaming, or an aimless change of 
dwelling-places, but under Divine guidance is a 
discipline of obedience, a proving of faith, and a 
type and ezample for those who seek the abiding 
home; and for this reason they do not turn their 
eyes backward to the perishable world, and 
what they possess, gain, and lose therein; 
but forward to the promised and endur- 
ing good, whose atiainment is certain, be- 
cause God has already prepared it for them, 
and is no mere transitory good, but has come 
into a permanent relation to them, so that God 
is not ashamed to be called their God (Matt. 
xxii. 81 ff.). 

6. During qur pilgrimage to the heavenly 
home, trials of our faith do not cease, nay, they 
may even be heightened to temptations, if there 
seems to arise between the Divine demands and 
the Divine promises, and thus, in God Himself, an 
antagonism, a contradiction, which threatens 
also to divide and rend asunder the believer. 
The unity, however, remains preserved on both 
sides, and in all respects, if the believer on his 
side turns to nothing but the express and clear 
Word of God, and confidently leaves it with God, 
by virtue of His omnipotence, at all times to evince 
Himeelf as the true and faithful One. 


fulfilment of | 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Strangers on earth, at home in hoaven, hence 
called to a pilgrimage.—The aspirations of be- 
lievers turn not backwards, but forwards.—What 
believers have experienced in Jife, turns to their 
benefit in death.—The latest trials are not always 
easiest, but along with ezperience faith has also 
increased in power.—God acknowledges those who 
acknowledge Him, and leads them to the enduring 
ctty which they are seeking.—He who in the 
obedience of faith can give to God what God de- 
mands, in him the promises of God will find over- 
whelmingly their fulfilment. 

Starke :—They who acknowledge that their 
citizenship is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20) will easily 
forget what is behind, and press forward to that 
which is before (Phil. iii. 18).—He who has once 
escaped from the vanity of the world must not 
allow himself again to be entangled therein; 
even to look back is dangerous (Luke ix. 62; 
xvii. 82).—Where faith is there is also obedience 
to God.—God takes the will of man, where out- 
ward hinderances prevent the execution, for the 
accomplished deed.—God has free power to 
bless and exalt one child of a father above 
another. — Faith must be simple that it 
may not too nicely quibble and dispute over 
things that appear unreasonable and impossible, 
and may assure itself that nothing is lost of all 
that is offered to God (Matt. xvi. 25).—Faith 
must cling to the truth and omnipotence of God. 

Rrecer :—Unbelief easily vexes itselfin regard 
to death, as in regard to all the earlier humilia- 
tions of the cross; faith adheres to the word, and 
with this passes, as through all preceding strug- 
gles, so also through the humiliation of death.— 
Faith, through the word, brings near to itself the 
promised good, approves the entire arrangement 
of God in this respect, and is not vexed and dis- 
couraged by delay.—From the tranquillity of 
faith springs the willing confession that one is a 
stranger; but that in all his action and suffering 
he is led on by the hope of reaching his father- 
land.—In faith we learn to reconcile things 
which seem directly hostile to each other, as 
‘dying and behold we live.” —-The obedience of 


| Abraham springs not from a capricious self-per- 


suasion, or from the power of a heated imagina- 
tion; it is the fruit of a reflection and a mature 
judgment, which comprehends and sums up all 
good tn the ways of God. 

Haun:—The extent of our self-denial bears 
witness how deeply the sense of heavenly things 
has its lodgment in the heart. 

Hevupner:—Never has the pious man com- 
pletely realized on earth the longing of his 
heart; he is always hoping for something better. 
—The crown of all hopes is the city of God, 
where God in the most glorious manner will 
dwell among His saints.—Faith makes us strong 
to offer up that which is dearest to us. 


19¢ THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
IV. 
The example of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 
CuaprTer XI. 20-22. 
20 By faith [also] Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau ela teres tocome. By faith 
21 Jacob, when he was a dying [while when dying], blessed both [each of] the sons of 
22 Joseph; and worshipped, leantng upon the top of his staff. By faith Joseph, when 


he died [while dying], made mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and 
gave commandment concerning his bones. 


1 Ver. 20.2-Read atter A. D*., 17, 23, 37, Vulg. It, wiore: nai wepi rey pedAévreer. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Ver. 20. Also.—The position of «ai forbids 
our regarding the present as the mere appending 
of a new example of faith from the history of the 
Patriarchs. Kither faith is here designated as of 
a nature which displays its inward confidence by 
the utterance of a blessing, and this in relation to 
a thing in the future; in which case the act of 
blessing evinces an undoubting faith that the 
word will be followed by the actual fulfilment 
(Theodoret, Liin.); or the «al, with its empha- 
sizing force, introduces the blessing us an act of 
faith that even determines the future (Del.). In 
both cases wep? ueAA,. is dependent on evAvy. To 
connect it with siore: (Peshito, Sykes) would 

ield a construction elsewhere without example 
n the New Testament, and opposed to the 
absolute use of rictec elsewhere throughout the 
chapter. 

Vex. 21. Worshipped, leaning, efe.—In the 
Heb. text (Gen. xlvii. 81) it is said, ‘‘he bowed 
himself upon the head of his couch” (Knobel), 
or, ‘‘he turned himself about upon his bed, 
turning his face to its head”? (Hofm., Del.). At 
all events, he rendered thanks to God im this way, 
as the aged David did in a similar case, 1 Kings 
i. 47; while in his discourse with Joseph he had 
sat upright on his bed. In his weakness, he 
could neitber arise nor prostrate himself. Our 
author here as elsewhere follows the Sept. with 
their pointing, F}(D'D/7 instead of PLDI; 
and has perhaps designedly brought this passage 
into connection with the act of blessing recounted 
Gen. xlviii., in order to express the devout frame 
of mind in which this blessing was uttered 
(Thol.). Perhaps, too, we are to take airoi in 
the sense of the reflexive airov, and to refer the 
term to the pilgrim-staff of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 10. 
The reference of this pronoun to Joseph, as well 
as the supplying of rH 'Iwofd with tpocexivycev 
(Chrys., Theodor., Theoph., e¢e.) is discounte- 
nanced by the utter absence of any mention of 
a staff of honor belonging to Joseph (which in- 
deed Thom. Aqu. regards as symbolical of the 
cross of Christ, and Joseph as type of the Mes- 


siah), as well as by the connection of the passage, 
which points to no marks of homage which Jacob, 
in fulfilment of Joseph’s dream, may at last have 
rendered to him. But the rendering of the Vulg. 
et adoravit fastigium virge gus, followed by Pri- 
mas., (c., Erasm., Calv., Bisp., Reuss, ete., who 
regard it as indicating the direction of his homage, 
and as acknowledging in act the future greatness 
of Ephraim, is grammatically inadmissible ; for 
éwi re nowhere occurs as expressing the object 
of zpooxuveiv. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Believers care in the best way not only 
for their own future, but also for that of their 
children and remote posterity. Therefore they 
bless them, and God hears their prayer. 

2. The dlessings pronounced by believers are 
not mere utterances of pious wishes, but prophe- 
cies of the future, and actions which exercise a 
determining power upon history. Yet they are not 
sorcerers’ utterances which could exercise a 
mastery over the will of God, and magically de 
termine the fate of other men. They originate 
and exert their influence only on the ground and 
in the power of a human will brought tnto contect 
with the will of God. Itis God Himself who fills 
and guides the blessing, heart, hand and lips. 

8. Faith strengthens and influences even the 
weak and dying, so that they look only to God’s 
promises, wait in blessing and in prayer clear to 
the end, desire, after their decease, to be ga- 
thered to their fathers and brought into the land 
of promise, and direct toward this all their ar- 
rangements. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


They who die in faith think: 1, of the promises 
which they have inherited; 2, of the prayers 
with which they are to finish their course; 8, of 
the benedictions with which they can influence 
their posterity.—Faith renders men: 1, equally 
potent tn life and joyful in death; 2, equally.sold 
and humble; 8, equally reflective and forecasting.— 
The best kind of concern for our posterity. 


CHAP. XI. 23-29, 
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Sranke:—As the Patriarchs with great in- 
dustry transmitted the promises of Christ to their 
posterity, so should we be zealous to bring the 

of Christ to posterity.—The saints fre- 
quently do, under the direction and guidance of 
God, something in which they indeed havea good 
purpose, but in respect to which God has deter- 
mined something still higher.—It matters little 
at the present time where we are buried, pro- 
vided only that the soul comes into Abraham's 
bosom ; for the earth is every where the Lord’s. 
Ps. xxiv. 1. 


RigaERx :—By the early setting in order of his 
house, Jacob admonishes us of his daily dying, 
and of the renewed confession of his earthly pil- 
grimage. 

Hevusntr :—Even in age, and amidst the great 
infirmities of age, Jacob was strong in his faith 
in the sure purpose and counsel of God.—The 
desire of Joseph to have his bones buried with 
his forefathers, indicates faith in a perpetual 
re alae among believers through the power 
0 


V. 


The example of Moses. 


CHaprer XI. 28-29. 


23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of 
cause they saw he was a proper child [that the child was beauti 


by his parents, be- 


; and they were 


24 not afraid of the king’s commandment. By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
25 refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; Choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season [to have a 
26 transient enjoyment from sin]; Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt;' for he had respect [for he was looking away] unto the 


27 recompen 


se of the reward. By faith he forsook 


gypt, not fearing the wrath of the 


28 king; for he endured as seeing him who is invisible. Through faith he kept 


celebrated] the Passover, and the sprinkling of blood, 


fhe has 
lest [in order that] he that de- 


29 stroyed! the first-born should [may not] touch them. By faith they passed through. 
the Red Sea, as by dry /and ;* which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. 


1 Ver. 26.—Inetead of rev dy At 


8 Ver. 20.—After Enpas we are to 
[Ver. 3.—yerqbeis, on being 
dereior, predicate. 

Ver. 24.— 


Ver. 25.—azpécn lag dwéAavery, 4 


read after Sin. D. K. L., 31, 44, 46, rey Atytwrov. 
# Ver. 28.—The more correct bphaae arsed is bAcOpevey after A. D. E., ins 

a ns after Sin. A. D*. B., 17, 31, 47. 
he was born.—el8ov 


¢ yevduevos, on becoming large, on being grown up.—Ovyarpds, 
v temporary enjoyment from sin ; 


tead of dAcSpeveor. 
doreoy Td watdiov, they saw the child (te be) fuir, comely; : 


a daughter, without the Art. 
tas belng here not the Gen. object, 


apa 
denoting sin as that which is enjoyed, but Gen. subject., denoting sin as conferring the enjoyment, or that which tite- 


enjoyment comes. Here, as at ch. ili., the sia of apostasy. So 


-, Del., and Moll. Alf. denies, makes it the Gen. ob; - 


but unnecessarily, and with much I-as f:rce in the train of thought of the Epistle, 


Ver. 26.—é: 


wéBaAcwer, he was looking away, as é 
strengthened in a course of action” (BI.), xii. $—n 


asrotogiay, the rendering o 
er. 27.—xarddwrey (xard, intensive), ahandoned, forscok.—roy Bhsavor_t0c , seeing the 


® peronomasia, as Rom. i. 20, ra adpara—xabopara. 


wvres, “80 as to ering off for it, or by re 
y, 


rd for it determined ovr 
the reward (il. 2). 
unseen, ecil., perbape: BaciAza; : 


Ver. 28.—Ilewoincer, he has made ; either instituted, or, in conformity with the common use of the word in such COD - 
standing recorded 


nections, celebrated. Perf. indicates it asa thing 


wy, not strictly the sprinkling, but the pouring on ( Angiessung) of blood. 
oe aBérres, of which, acil., either ye or 6aAdeans. 
Moll does not decide, but apparently inclines to yes.—«a 


ya 
l., ram Alf. 


——K.). 


—te wet 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 28. Inasmuch as of sarépec in Greek 
sometimes has the same signification as ol yovei¢ 
(examples in Wets. and Del.), and the mother of 
Moses is expressly mentioned in the original, we 
must refer the term to Jochebed and Amram, and 
not (with Beng., Menk., Stier, and others,) put 
in place of the mother of Moses, her father, Ko- 
hath. sic 


in history as done:(ver. 17, spoverivoxer).—ray rpde~- 


The former preferred by Kuin., Bobm., Klee, 
ay, were drunk up,, 


Vrr. 24. Come to years (Become large): 
péyag ytvéuevoc.—Schultz and Bretschn. refer: 
the ufyas to worldly power and honor; but the- 
contrast is between the child and the grown up: 
man, who has reached the period of independent 
choice and decision. 

Ver. 25. To have enjoyment from sin.. 
—The auapriag ardAavore is not the enyoyment of 
sin (Theoph. Schlicht, Liin., Alf., ete.), but the 
enjoyment to which sin opens the way ; for this. 
enjoyment, indicated’as for. a season, stands.im 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


the same relation to apostasy from God and from 
His people (as that d which we are to 
shan mentioned, ch. iii. 18; x. 26), as the suffer- 
ing of Se aca to fellowship with the 
covenant people 
Ver. 26. The repreach of Christ.—Lin. 
understands by the dvecdiopde row xprorod, the re- 
oach which Christ bore; Ebr. (after the elder 
Jaterpp.), the reproach fer the sake of Christ 
which Moses endured by virtue of his hope in 
the Messiah; BI., Del., and others, correctly, 
the reproach which Christ had to endure in His 
own person, and has to endure in His members. 
The author’s warrant for ascribing to Moses a 
participation in this reproach is found by Hofm. 
in the typical connection, by virtue of which, 
the Old Testament people of God bear in them- 
selves the impress of Christ, inasmuch as Christ 
is He whom the Old Testament history, in ad- 
vance, represents, and whom the Old Testament 
Word promises. Stier finds this warrant in the 
mystical unity of Christ and His church; De 
W. and Thol., in the pre-existent presence of 
Christ as the Logos, in the Old Testament 
Israel (1 Cor. x. 4; 1 Pet. i. 10 ff.); Bauma., 
ries comm. on the Pent.) citing the authority of 
ugustine, in that preparation for Christ’s a 
ce in the flesh which runs through the 
entire history of Israel. Delitzsch unites the 
various explanations, and says: ‘The reproach 
of Christ is, to our author, the reproach of tho 
Christ who was ent as Logos in His people 
made one with Him, and there typically announe- 
ing His incarnation which was yet to take place.” 
ten. 27. Forsook Bgypt.—aAll the Greek 
and Latin intpp., except Nich. Lyra, refer this 
to the flight of Moses to Midian, Ex. ii. 15; but 
since, in that case, the flight was occasioned by 
fear of the king’s wrath (v. 14), but here, on the 
eontrary, is ascribed to Moses’ fearlessness, very 
weighty interpreters since Lyra (as Calv., 
8chlicht., Grot., Calov, Béhme, Bl, efe., and 
recently Ebr. and Bisp.) have referred it to the 
‘Exodus of Moses with the collected people. 
.Justly, however, Zeger, Calmet, Bengel, De 
Watte, Tholack, Linemaann, Delitzach, and others, 
have adhered to the earlier view. In favor of 
this is the succession of events here reconnted; 
the expression xaréd:rsev, abandoned, forsook, 
which, indeed, might possibly be referred to the 
Exodus, (Joseru., Anitt., Il. 15, 2), but in the 
present connection points to something person- 
-ally, and exclusively pertaining to Moses; and 
‘finally, the circumstance that the Exodus (Ex. 
xii. 81) took place with the consent of Pharaoh. 
Nor is it necessary to the solution of the above 
‘mentioned contradiction, to assume, with De 
Wette, a decided failure of memory on the part 
of the author, or, with Ltin., to distinguish o 
fear, taken objectively, from fearlessness as a 
urely subjective emotion. We might ask, with 
holuck, could not the author, without forgetting 
the fear inspired in Moses by the first rumor of 
the king’s wrath, wish to express that his faith 
had nevertheless overcome that fear? or we can 
‘gay, with Del., that he, the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, quitted Egypt without consulting the 
rae that he did this without fearing the height- 
ened wrath which he incurred by this voluntary 
sundering of his relation to the Egyptian court. 


Both interpreters appeal in support of their 
view to the reason stated in the following 
“he endured, efc.”—[It seems to me that this ig 
a ease in which it is equally gratuitous to sup- 
pose, with De Wette, a failure in the author's 
memory; and, with Alford and others, to feel 
any serious difficulty in the explanation. Look- 
ing at the withdrawal of Moses from Egypt, 
it seems to me that one might, with nearly 
equal truth, say that he left “fearing,” or, “not 
fearing” the wrath of the king: and that which 
one would be likely to say would depend simply 
on his point of view and immediate p in 
recurring to the event. That, in his earlier 
withdrawal, Moses did fear the wrath of the 
king is certain, and this was the immediate oc- 
casion of his fight as such. But, on the other 
hand, that his entire course at this time, alike 
in the act which occasioned his flight, and his 
general choice and state of mind, arose adore 
considerations of fear, and were determined by 
a practical defiance of the wrath of the king, is 
equally certain. According, therefore, as the 
writer hed his mind on the one or the other of 
these facts, the passing fear that dictated the 
flight, or the higher courage and trust in God 
which prevented that fear from being control- 
ling, aad which, in fact, led him to provoke the 
wrath of the king, he might use one representa- 
tion or the other. Here it better suits his pur- 
pose to present the spiritual fearlessness which 
dictated his whole course of conduct, in conneec- 
tion with its ground, viz; his faith in Him who is 
unseen. I think that fao:Aéa is to be understood 
with rdv ddparov. The author puts the unseen hea- 
venly King, whom Moses saw with the vision of his 
faith, over against the seen king, at whom, with- 
out this vision, he would have trembled.—K. }. 
We endured.—It is grammatically unal- 
lowable to make (with Luth., Beng., Sehalts, 
Paul., Ebr.) rdv aéparov dependent aa Decatiecee 
For the transitive signification of this verb is not 
to adhere to something, but to endure something, 
e.g.: hunger and thirst. Here the intransitive 
signification alone is possible. 


Ver. 28. Hath celebrated the Passover. 
—Since ovivy uniformly appears along with 
gayeiy rd xdoya, only of the celebration of the 
Passover (Ex. ix.; Ex. xii. 48; Num. ix. 2; Josh. 
v. 10; Matt. xxvi. 18), the assumption that here 
the significations of founding and celebrating are 
united (Bdhm., BL, Liin.), is not merely uncer- 
tain (De W.), but false: ‘yet the perfect xravt- 
qaey may the idea that the Egyptian 
pessover, which stands before us as an aceom- 
plished fact, has become the foundation for the 
Bo of the Passover in subsequent times” 

el.). 

Destroyer, efc.—The Heb. Pimp 


==destruetion, the Sept. translates by 6 oAcipet- 
wy, and certainly (as Asaph, Ps, lxxviii., 49) eon- 
ceives as an angelic minister of divine justice 
comp. 1 Chron, xxi, 12,15; 2 Chron. xxxii. 21; 
ir. xlvili. 21; 1 Cor. x. 10). It is grammati- 
cally im ible to connect 14 xpurérona with 9i;y 
Klee, Paul., Ebr.). This verb governs the 
en. (here atréy and td zpuréroxa is dependent 
on 4 dAefpriwy. Of course, in the connection 
‘their first-born,”’ is readily understood to refer 


CHAP. XI. 80-40. 
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to the first-born of the Israelites, though the lat- , God frequently bo dar them ag a meansor occa- 


ter are not expressly named. 

Ver, 29. Of which the Bgyptians mak- 
ing trial.—The relative 7¢ can be equally well 
referred to the ‘dry land” immediately preced- 
ing (Bohm., Kuia., Klee, Del.), or to the ‘‘ Red 
Bes.” Tleipdy rwwoe AauBdvew may mean to make 
trial of something, or, to make an etiemf$i at 
something, as here and v. 36. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, When we believe that God has special pur- 
sag regarding a man, we not merely hope for 
is preservation, but we acquire courege in cod- 
perating for his deliverance; and we rely on 
Ged’s assistance in deeds of daring, and amidst 
circumstances of peril. 


2. Worldly greatness, honor, power, and plea- 


sure, have, indeed, a splendid appearance, and 
exercises power of temptation by which many are 
led astray; but the believer recognizes the per- 
ishable and dangerous character of these posses- 
sions and enjoymentsa. He looks to the future, 
the divine 7 t, and the recompense of reward ; 
and sllows himself to be influenced neither by 
the allurements nor by the threats of the world ; 
is seduced neither by the fear nor the favor of 
man, but remains steadfast in his vocatian, 
having God before his eyes and in his heart. 

8. The power to deliver and to destroy, lies not 
in outward things and events, but, on the one 
hand, in the favor and in the wrath of God, who 
employs them as means and instruments; on the 
other, in the fauh and the unbelief of men, who 
use these means for salvation, or abuse them to 
their ruin. : 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Faith looks to the oses of God regardin 
the children of men, aed to the means of thei 
accomplishment.—The believer fears neither te 
encounter the wrath of men, nor to endure the 
reproach of Christ.—Thet which brings salvation 
to the beliover, brings the unbeliever to desirue- 
tion.—The believer looks, 1, not upon the out- 
ward appearance, but upon the inward form; 2, 
mot upon perishable riches, but upon the eternal 
possessions; 8, not upon the visible world, but 
upon the invisible God, 

Starnkr:—The world abuses in many ways 
the outward form and condition of men; but 


sion for great good. To many a one they serve as 
a means of trial.—Governments are in God’s 
stead, and are to be honored; but when they 
give ungodly commands, these are to be given 
to the winds, Acts v. 29.—The friendship of God 
and the world cannot be enjoyed together (Jas. 
iv. 4).—The temporal afflictions of the pious are 
followed by eternal joy; the temporal jay of the 
ungodly by eternal affliction; consider well to 
which thou wilt devote thyself.—In sufferings 
and afftictions we must look to the gracious re- 
ward in heaven; this can alleviate and sweeten 
all (Ps. xciv. 19).—To be despised and perse- 


cuted for Christ’s sake, is an honor and o token 


of our attaining to the heavenly glory (Matth. 
v. 11, 12).—Let the enemy continue to rage; he 
cannot 0 the limits which God has fixed. 
When Ged. chooses to bear with him no longer, He 
strikes him to the ground (Iea. xli. 10; xliii. 16, 
17; li. 9, 10). 

Rizczr:—O how many of our natural im- 
pulses lack that right direction which faith would 
give to them! how often do we yield ourselves 
and our children to the disposal of men, and 
faith should strengthen us to yield them up at 
the good pleasure of God!—Faith frequently 


| receives guidance and direction from the visible; 


but it transforms the visible not into food for 
vanity, but into nourishment for its trust.—One 
may, even out of the delicate and beautiful, 
weave subtle snares for his own children, and 
for the innocence of others.—Faith and foolhar- 
dineas are widely separated from each other.— 
Faith admits the judicious employment of all 
means of security. 

Hevusnern:—Fellowship with the people of 
God leads to suffering, but apostasy brings after 
temporal gain sleraal shame.—Faith is the spi- 
ritual eye which recognizes the nothingness of 
earthly treasures, and the value of the heavenly.— 
Paith at once foregoce and preserves. ' 

BuroxHarpt (Ohly, 1862, If. 2):—The be- 
lieving spirit of the Christian: 1. In its nature; 
it regards the reproach of Christ, spurned and 
contemned Christianity, more highly than, a, 
earthly life, ver. 28; 5, worldly honor, ver. 24; 
e, sinful pleasure, ver. 25; d, temporal riches, 
ver, 26. 2. In its reward: a, it brings out of 
Egypt, the house of bondage of sin, ver. 27; 6, 
seoures against temporal death by the blood of 
Christ, ver. 28; c, goes confidently through 
death into the heavenly Canaan, ver. 29. 


VI. 
Examples from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. 
Cuarrser XI. 80-40. 


80 By faiththe walls of Jericho fell down,' after they were se oreo about [for] seven 


31 days. By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them t 
after receiving] the spies with peace. And what 


32 beyed], when she had received [ 


at believed not [diso- 
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shall I more say [what do I say further]? for the time would [will] fail me to tel! 
[while recounting, dcyyodpevov] of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah [of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthab] ;* of David also, and [both of David and] 
33 Samuel, and of the prophets: Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
34 eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, Quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword,* out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight [became mighty in war], turned to flight the armies of the aliens [foreigners]. 
35 Women received their dead raised to life again [or from a resurrection, ¢¢ dvacrdores): 


and others were tortured [on the rack], not 
And others had 


36 obtain a better resurrection. 


accepting deliverance, that they might 
trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 


37 yea, moreover [and still further] of bonds and imprisonment: They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted a were burnt]‘, were slain with the sword : they 


wandered about in sheepskins an 


goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented 


38 [outraged]; Of whom the world was not worthy: they wandered [wandering] in‘ 
39 deserts and ix mountains, and i» dens and caves [caves and holes] of the earth. And 

these all, having obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise 4 
40 God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us should [might] 


not be made perfect. 


1 Ver. 80.—drecar is to be read, after Sin. A. D*., 17, 23, 31, instead of éwvece. 
2 (Vor. 82.—Moll follows Tisch. and Lachm. in omitting the cai connecting Gideon, Barak, efc., reading Gideon, Barak, 


apr i Jephthah.—K.} 
er. 
the reading is supported by Sin. 80 also the reading é 
which to Bio. ie only ating Ansteny hand. 

4 Ver. 37.—Instead of éwe 


The majority, following Erasmus, conjecture, inasmuch as we 


{utroduce a word indicating death by Are, best dxpia@ycar. 

Sin. the word is éwpionar). 

; ny Ver. 88.—The readl : 
of the copyist. The Rec. ev 

6 ve SR eae reads the 

er. wi ésra Hudpas, 

yer 31.—reig dwecdioacty, 


Ver. 34. 
évacracews, 


is eustained by D. 


seven 
with them 
Surther, & 

dy woAdue 


Ver. 35. or oul of a 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 80. For seven days.—'Exi, of duration 
of time, as Luke iv. 25; Acts xiii. 81; xix. 10. 
Tliores is not to be connected with xvucAtvra 

ae and this latter does not mean beleaguered 
tSobu tz and others). 

Harlot.—Jac. Cappell. and others, following 
the Chaldee paraphrase, erroneously translate 
4 wépvn, the hostess; others, with Braun, explain 
the word, the idolatress. It is taken from the 
history, Josh. ii. 2; vi. 17ff. Her faith consisted 
in her strong practical confidence (Jas. ii. 25) in 
the victory of the Israelites, because their God 
was the omnipotent God (Josh. ii. 9). His mira- 
cles had not remained unknown also to the re- 
maining inhabitants of Jericho (Josh. ii. 10), but 
they, making but small account of these, at- 
oe to withstand the people of God (Josh. vi. 
Ver. 82. Gideon, ete.—The order of succes- 
sion is not chronological. But the author does 
not design such an enumeration, and he has 
scarcely had in mind any particular mode of 
grouping. Del., indeed, assumes three groups, 
of which the two first consisted of three persons 
each, and thinks that the author in the first 
group names Gideon as the greater hero of faith, 


before Barak, and in the second names Samuel. 


after David, that he may attach to him the third 
group, vrz., that of the prophets. But what 
authorizes such a triple division? And what 


Instead of paxaipas, Lachm.and Tisch, od. 7, read paxaipes after A. D.,as in ver. 87 after 


In both cases 


Dp. 
ay, received by Lachm and Tisch. instead of the Rec. évebvy 


pda Oncavextentats sent (Vulg. Ambros.), Lath. reads 1530, éwépOycay, were pape 
one wer cannot be made=/orture, an old error of the 


and 
the Sin. this word follows the one given above [rather in 


dw épupiass of Sin. A., aL 5 Lis receiter by Lachm. and Tisch., ed. VII, appears to be an error 
lar., ra¢ éwayyeAias, after A. 80. 

s. ‘ , 
age disobeyed, not émericagw, disbelieve. 


narration, 


HYOUREVOY, recounting 
became mighty wn war.—addAorpiov, belonging to other lands, foreigners. 
resurrection.—K ]. 


purpose would suggest the introduction of Jeph- 
thah, who besides is placed after Samson, into 
the second group? Rather according to lect. rec., 
followed by Del., only Barak and Samson are 
more closely united by re xai, as also David 
and Samuel, while between Gideon and Barak 
there is no connective particle. In like manner 
there is none between Jephthah and David, but 
before Jephthah, as before the prophets, is placed 
the simple «ai. Liin. starts from the fact that 
David and Samuel are in all the MSS. connected 
by re xai, and concludes from this that the pre- 
ceding names were originally arranged in pairs. 
In that case the chronological objection would 
disappear, inasmuch as each new pair makes a 
new stage of historical progress, while in the 
successive pairs, the naming of the later before 
the earlier, is justified on rhetorical grounds, as 
bringing together the names of those who were 
coincident in time. But this ingenious conjecture 
rests on a combination of different readings, re- 
taining the Rec. under the two modifications of 
placing (with D*.) xai before Barak, and (with 
A., 17, Vulg., Copt., Arm., and many Fathers) 
striking out re xai before Samson. The «ai be- 
fore Jephthah is rejected, although found in D. 
E. K. L., nearly all the minusc., Chrys., Theo- 
doret, Damasc., etc. Lachm. and Tisch., are consis- 
tent in striking out all the particles except the 
unquestionable re «ai before, and xaf after Samuel 
This has also the authority of Sin. 
Ver. 88. Who subdued kingdoms.—The 
ol, who, refers not to the prophets, but to all the 


CHAP. XI. 80-40. 
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previously named persons, who, however, are 
merely adduced as examples, so that we are not 
to ask, in each individual one of the following 
statements, what person the author had specially 
in view. Many ‘of the deeds and sufferings 
belong to persons who are not even particularly 
cited, but point us in general to the historical 
books of the Old Testament, from which the per- 
sons named are selected by way of example. 
The meaning, ‘obtain by conflict” (Béhme), can 
scarcely be established for xaraywrifeofac [rather 
contending down, wrestling down—subduing.—K. }. 

Wrought righteousness.—'Epyal. du. is 
hardly used in the purely ethical sense (Theodo- 
ret, Erasm., Schlicht.; Grot., etc.), but refers to 
the acts and influence connected with the office 
of Judges, Kings and Prophets, 1 Sam. xii. 4; 
2 Sam. viii. 15; 1 Chron. xv. 14; 2 Chron. ix. 8. 

Obtained promises. —Beng., BI., Ebr., 
ete., follow Chrys., Primas., Theodoret, in under- 
standing God’s words of promise, and this not 
mainly His individual, but His Messianic pro- 
mises. But the common reference of the words 
to the substance of the promises, better suits the 
connection; for if the believers failed to live to 
Witness the promised salvation, ver. 89, yet they 
at least realized the fulfilment of special as- 
surances. The plur. employed without the arti- 
cle, favors this view. 

Stopped the mouths of lions, etc.—We 
might refer this to Samson and David, but the lan- 
guage points rather to Daniel, vi. 18-28; as also 
the following example (by force of faith quenched 
the force of fire) is drawn from Daniel iii., or 1 
Maccabees ii. 59. Perhaps the following exam- 
ples point also to events belonging to the times of 
the Maccabees, although they have their parallel 
in the earlier period, ¢.g., 1 Kings xix.; 2 Kings 
vi. and xx.; Jud. xvi. 28; Ps. xviii. 80. The 
word rapeufodg, signifying not merely an encamp- 
ment, but an army in battle array, is among the 
favorite expressions of the First Book of Macca- 
bees (Gnimm at 1 Mace. iii. 8). This, however, 
decides nothing, since the word has the same 
signification also, Judg. iv. 16; vii. 14, and the 
discourse immediately returns to 1 Kings xvii., 
and to 2 Kings iv., by the mention of the women 
who received back their dead, é£ avacrdceus, f. ¢., 
either by resurrection (Béhm., BL, Lin., ven or 
from a resurrection=as raised again to life. 
These examples from the life of the woman of 
Sarepta and of the Shunamite, lead, however, 
again, immediately, to the martyrdom of Eleazer 
(2 Macc. vi. 18ff.), and of the seven brothers, 
along with their mother (2 Mace. vii.). The 
rouravov is regarded as an engine of torture in 
the form of s wheel, upon which the tortured 
person was stretched out like the skin of a ket- 
tle-drum, and frequently beaten to death. The 
better resurrection (xpeirtovog dvaordceuc) is re- 
garded by (Eo, and Theoph. (by the latter hesi- 
tatingly) as contrasted with the resurrection of 
the ungodly to judgment (Dan. xii. 2); by Chrys., 
Beng., Bohm., Bl., De W., Ebr. and others, on 
the contrary, as in antithesis with 4& dvacrdceuc, 
standing at the beginning of the verse; while 
Gerh., Yin. Thol., Liin., efe., more naturally 
{Alford says ‘‘strangely”] place it in contrast 
with the previously mentioned droAbrpwor (de- 
liverance) from their tortures, which was prof- 
fered them. 


Ver. 86. And others experienced mock- 
ings and scourgings, eic.—Scourgings (yé0- 
rtyec) and mockings (éu7ayuol) are spoken of, 
the former at 2 Macc. vii. 1, the latter at id. vii. 
7,10. We may presume with certainty, therefore, 
that these examples of suffering are suggested 
by the narratives there recorded, although the 
érepor df, immediately proceeds to introduce 
other, though kindred examples, among which 
we may doubtless recognize allusions to the 
mockeries heaped upon Elisha and Jeremiah. 
For not only is the stoning immediately men- 
tioned which slew Zachariah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 
and the sawing asunder, which according to 
Jewish tradition, fell to the lot of Isaiah, but 
previously to these, bonds and imprisonment, 
which may be referred to Hannai (2 Chron. xvi. 
10), Micah and Jeremiah, which are connected 
back by ér: dé, with the mockings and scourgings, 
as if rising upon and transcending them. And 
the slaying by the edge of the sword, if not re- 
ferring especially to the prophet Uriah, who was 
so executed by Jehoiachim (Jer. xxvi. 28), yet 
certainly must refer to the numerous executions 
of prophets in the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 
xix. 10).—The goat skins, commonly black, ex- 
pressed still more than the usually white sheep 
skins, the feelings and the condition of the pro- 
phets, who (2 Kings i. 8) are called ‘hairy 
men,” 

Ver. 89. And all these received not the 
promise, etc.—This sentence refers not merely 
to the persons mentioned from ver. 85 (Schlicht., 
Storr), but to the whole body collectively ie 
named and unnamed) of those whose faith has 
procured for them the good report which they 
have in the Old Testament. The participial clause 
must be resolved by although, not by since; for, 
in the connection, the sense of the clause cannot 
be that the ancients did not receive the promise 
because the faith which, in its nature, appertains 
to the future and the invisible, did not procure 
for them their good report. The statement, 
rather, is, that, notwithstanding the glory which 
they derived from their faith, they still did not 
obtain the promise. The singular tiv émayyedlay 
shows that the author is speaking not of special 
and individual promises, and which in fact have 
not remained unfulfilled, but of the fulfilment of 
the promise as such, é. ¢., the Messianic promise, 
which in the connection is determined still more 
definitely than the promise of the ‘eternal inhe- 
ritance,” ch. ix. 16, as that whose attainment 
presupposes the redeiwocc. 

Ver. 40. God having provided some- 
thing better for us.—The reason of the fact 
just mentioned, is God’s gracious regard for us, 
which has led Him to adopt such an arrange- 
ment, that the actual receiving of the promise is 
accorded to us, if we abide in the faith, while 
yet those fathers who are eulogized for their 
faith, are not excluded, but attain in like manner 
the reAeiworc, only not without us, as would have 
been the case if their faith had been immediately 
rewarded with the promised good, and no interval 
had come in between the faith and the attain- 
ment. Since, then, the redeiwore still, also, 
awaits us, and will be attained only at the second 
coming of Christ, we are, on the one hand, on a 
level with the fathers; and, notwithstanding our 
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faith, have, like them, to submit to a period of 
waiting, which also gives ample seope for Chris- 
tian endurance—while thus their life of faith can 
furnish us a comforting and stimulating exam- 
eerie on the other a better thing (xpeirrév re) 
as been provided for us. The falfilment of the 
Messianic promise has, with the appearance of 
Jesus Christ and His entrance into the heavenly 
All-holy, become matter of historical fact, so that 
the prophecy of Jeremiah is fulfilled ch. viii. 6 
ff.; x. 15ff. Even Abraham érérvyev ric iray- 
yediac, ch. vi. 15 ff., and the foyaroy rév guepiy 
(i. 1), and the owréAea trav adver (ix. 26), lies 
already behind us. We have lived to behold the 
final revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
hence the Lord pronounces His disciples blessed, 
and declares them privileged above the prophets 
and kings of the Old Testament, Matth. xiii. 17. 
Thus has something better been imparted to us 
than to them, comp. ch. ii. 83 ff. This reference 
of the xpeirrov to the nobler boon bestowed on us 
than was accorded to the ancients, harmonizes 
better with the language ch. vil. 19; viii. 6, and 
with the general scope of the Epistle, than the 
explanation: ‘Something better, then, would 
have fallen to our lot, if they had received the 
final fulfilment of the promise.’’ The connect- 
ing thought would then be, that in guch a case 
we should not have been born, inasmuch as the end 
of the world would have arrived, and with it 
that state of perfection in which is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage, Matt. xxi. 80. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The greatest and most important victories 
are not gained by the might of armies, nor even 
by mere patriotic heroism, but by the power of 
the Omnipotent God who, beyond their prayers 
and their comprehension, assists those who, in 
undoubting faith, adapt themselves to His ar- 
rangements, and employ the means which He 
points out to them. 

2. Faith triumphs not merely over visible op- 
ponents and adversaries; it gives us victory also 
over spiritual foes, and makes those who were once 
sinners, associates and helpers of the servants of God, 
for which again God, to whom they have given 
honor, becomes to them a tower ane shield, and 
bestows upon them grace unto salvation. 

8. Faith, however, shows its beauty, power, 
and greatness, not barely in that which it accom- 
plishes, overthrows, and attains, but also in that 
which it sustains, endures, and sacrifices. And in 
this, women are not inferior to men, but give them 
not unfrequently an inspiring example. 

4, The life of believers in the world is a per- 
petual conflict with the world, whose srvERiTY 
evinces itself as clearly in their deportment as in 
their destinies. But the conflict is lightened by 
the fact that the inestimable worth of believers 
always shines forth more conspicuous and tri- 
umphant alike in their voluntary privations and 
sacrifices, and amidst violent oppressions and 
spoliations, while the world, on the contrary, by 
its denial, contempt, and rejection of those who, 
in the sight of God, are more highly esteemed 
than the whole world, condemns, punishes, and 
impoverishes itself. 


faith, se that they are, to us, eza pad 
terns in the various matters with which they have 


5. The final goal to which God conducts be- 
lievers, is perfection tn Christ ; and this ombraces 
a ene son, includes thus the resurrection 
and g tion of the body, and pre-suppeses, 
therefore, the second coming of Christ. Lt thes, 
therefore, equally awatte us as the members of the 
Old Covenant who fell asleep in faith, with 
whom we have in common the interval of : 
trials ef our faith, and sufferings for the sake of 
and 


to do. For at the same time with them shall we 


attain this final and comprehensive perfection, 


and come to the common cayjoyment of the same 


blessedness. Thus the prerogative which we 
have enjoyed, in that the first appearance of 
Christ was not, with us, a matter of expectation, 
but of realization, binds us to all the greater 
humility, thankfulness, and fidelity, by how 
much the more clearly we discern in this ar- 
rangement tho grace of Ged, taking thought for 
our salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The like state of mind, the like goal, and the 


like destiny of the believers of all ages. —The re- 


lation of the believers to the world and te Ged.— 
The enemics, conflicts, and victories of faith.— Dis- 
honored in the world, honored with Ged.—The 
trangformation produced by faith._—The certain 
Julfiiment of the promises of Ged: 1, in its 
means; 2, in its conditions ; 8, in its stages. 

Stargke:—He who dwells in heaven must as- 
suredly laugh at those who defiantly trust to 
walle end ramparts.—In like manner, as at the 
sound of the trumpet and battle-cry of lerad, 
tho walls of the ungodly city of Jericho fell, thus 
shall the trumpet voice of the Gespel overthrow 
the kingdem of anti-christ, Rev. xviii. 2.—Sin 
separates from God; but repentance conducts te 
God (Isa. lix. 2; Jer. iii. 1).—Good works must 
be judged not according to the appearance, but 
according te their ground and internal charac- 
ter.—The Holy Scripture is so rich im beautifal 
and memorable histories and examples, that we 
have no need of the fabulous inventions of the 
moaks, bat eneugh for our right iastruetion in 
the word of God.—Oh God! how rieh art Thoa 
even in the gifts and treasures which Thou hast 
deposited in Thy saints !—Faith is stronger than 
powder and lead, then arrow, sword, and weapon 
of war. It ean overcome even the devil himself, - 
and quench his fiery darts (Eph. vi. 16).—Rather 
should we endure a violent death, than aposta- 
tize frem the true religion.—The heat of sacred 
martyre is very comforting to all the suffering 
bearers of the oross; for we are no better than 
our fathers (1 xix. 4). O Thou God that 
hidest Thyself! Thou leavest Thy children here 
to suffering and oppression, that they may hare 
life and refreshment forever (Rev. xii. 12).— 
Mach distress, trouble and misery upon earth ; 
yet the sufferings of this present time are of ne 
acoeunt beside the glery which shall be revealed 
in us (Bom. viii. 18).—-O how are we put to shame 
who live under the New Covenant by the heroes 
of faith who lived under the Old. Sas 
in true religion under great affliction, is a preof 
of true faith in Christ. 
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Rigaex:—Unbelief is always hatching dis-| (Rev. xiii.).—Even trivial acts, if they spring 
trust. ‘Surely there is no remedy; in great | from faith, are highly esteemed of God. 
public calamities must all fare alike.’”’ Butfaith; Hzusxer:—Faith overcomes the world.—The 
trusts God in all ways.—God, in His economy | richness of the Holy Scripture in instructive ex- 
and arrangement of times, has graciously cared | amples. The richness of the gifts that God has 
for all. Even to the ancients He has vouchsafed, | deposited in the saints.—The hidden value of the 
in their time, sufficient evidence for faith. righteous is manifest in the sight of God.—The 
Hann :—The world speedily forgets the deeds | Christian should be exalted above the world, but 
of its heroes, however much it may wish to per- | the world should learn to be worthy of the godly. 
petuate them; but God bears testimony to His ; —How often do innocence and truth have to con- 
own. This is genuine, and will remain.—If we | ceal and withdraw themselves. He, who shall yet 
can do no very great deed in our time, it is | dwellin the eternal mansions, now often wanders 
enough if we exercise victorious faith in endu- | without a shelter.—Many pious men fail to live to 
rance, as this is the task assigned to our time | see the fulfilment of their desires; but their sal- 
vation will not fail.--Heaven unites sll. 


‘FOURTH SECTION. 


A COMPREHENSIVE APPEAL, BASED ON THE PRECEDING RETROSPECT. 


I, 


In possession of such examples, and looking away to Jesus Himself, the readers must maintain, 
with steadfastness, the struggle that awaits them. 


Caarren XII. 1-8. 


Wherefore, seeing we also are [let also us, being] compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us [om. let us] lay atide every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience [steadfastness] the race [contest, dydva] 

2 that is set before us, Looking [away] unto Jesus the author [Leader] and finisher [Per- 
fecter] of our faith; who for the joy that was set before him endured the [a] cross, de- 
spising the shame [making light of shame], and is seé down [hath sat down]' at the 

8 right hand of the throne of God. For consider him that [hath] endured such contra- 
diction of [5xd, dy, from] sinners against himself,? lest ye [in order that ye may not] be 
wearied and faint [éxAudpevor, relaxing, fainting] in your minds. 


tic 

y given in the “ we also.”—rovevror, efc., having so great a crowd of withestes encompassing us, scil., like the spectators 

eggred stadium, but mdpruper, having ba spectators, 

the faith. The Greek word, like the ish, has both meanings, and probably for the same reason, tis, that a wilness 

must naturally have been a beholder of that to which he witnesses.—dyxop, , weight, unnatural swelling or protube- 

rance; and may refer primarily to unnatural bulk of the body itself; then to extraneous alegre pip abe robably 
besetting,—2x' tropsorys, by means of steadfastness, through, in the Of, steadfastness, 


wteelf 
henoa taken adverbially, steadfastly, , 
V . 2—a = r) looki: ’ xy, captain ha . ii. 10 Tere * fecter.—avrl, rs] 
vatuern fir, in ph et Sor, beecs really Lip nergy far sir ipd ae serial gd Tei salon uae 
perry etree of shame, not specifically, the shame of the cross, but shagee taken abstractly.—xexd8ucer, has sal an 


fraabe 

n English; think over analogously, oc by way of ; ” 
him whe hath endured (Perl.); not 1 buat ander, abided.—rais 
Rn nee 2 a { ) merely pall paral ’ WeX. 


Ver. septate ta not adequately rendered by English, consider (which is used elsewhere for xaravos, efc.), and 
cag oa to express com ; Buna.; “ ione tnatitula 


with ne ‘preceding O. T. ore on oe 

ORITI ing exhortation to like conduct: the exhortation 

si ula aaa oe being couched in imagery, and technical expres- 

Vaz. 1. Therefore let also us.—Tocyapowy | sions drawn from the Grecian games, with whose 
crepe in classical Greek, but in the N. T. con- | usages the Jews were sufficiently familiar. The 
to this passage and 1 Thess. iv. 8) connects | phrase végor zapripey at the outset, containing an 
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allusion to this imagery, although it is rendered 
distinct only by the more explicit reference 
which follows. The sum of the passage is this: 
The capital thought expressed by the verb rpé- 
xzopev is an exhortation to the race, while the two 
articipial clauses with éyovrec and arobépevar 
timate, the former what we poasess for our in- 
citement in the enveloping cloud of witnesses, 
and the latter, what we must previously have 
done to our persons in order to facilitate our 
progress. Unquestionably, now, d’ tropovie at- 
tached to rpéyupuev, as more specially charac- 
terizing the race, looks back to ch. x. 86, and 
alike the preéminence given to ior in v. 2, 
and the rayapovy of v. 1, show a clear reference 
toch. xi. Yet all this does not require us, with 
Liin., to explain pdéprupes exclusively of witnesses 
of faith. On the one hand, we must not overlook 
the fact, that the persons signalized in ch. xi. are 
designated as those who, on account of their 
faith, have received a good report, or testimony 
not as those who have borne it), ch. xi. 2, 4, 5, 
9; and on the other, we must remember that 
here, at v. 2, the eyes of those running are turned 
to Jesus, as dpy7yéc and reAewrhe of faith, and 
this in such a way that the agopavrec- standing co- 
ordinate with éyorree forms a second ground of 
exhortation to zeal in the race, and the tropav4 
of Jesus is evolved from His’ history, thus 
brought into relation to the imagery of the sta- 
dium. The expositor, therefore, may be justified 
in taking the cloud of papripwy, lifted above the 
earth, not, indeed, exclusively (with Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Bisp., ete.), but still primarily, as 
witnesses, or spectators of the struggle, and treat 
its meaning of witnesses of faith as not, indeed, pro- 
rly combining itself with the former (with Del., 
iehm, Alf.), nor again as entirely merged end 
lost in it. or the question is not at all one of 
mere spectators, but of oe parame witnesses, 
witnesses who have been tried in a like conflict 
with our own, but have already reached the goal 
of perfection, and whose person and history are 
. precisely on this account, patterns and incite- 
mentsto us. The dda, with the Gen., with verbs 
of motion, serves to designate the continuance of 
the movement, the permanent and habitual char- 
acter of the act (BERNHARDY, p. 289). So here 
dc’ brropovitg as 6:0 wistew, 2 Cor. v. 7. 

That easily besets us.—The word etrepil- 
crarov is as an azaf Aeyduevoy of doubtful signifi- 
cation. Carpz., Schultz, Stein explain it actively 
==seducing, enticing; but this sense cannot be es- 
tablished. The signification, easily changing= 
unstable, movable (Matthii), is inappropriate. 
The absence of the object prevents our taking it 
actively; and since elsewhere all derivations 
from lornu: have either an intransitive or passive 
meaning, this word can scarcely constitute an 
‘exception. The passive meaning, however, easily 
got around, avoided, or easily encompass come 
(Chrys., efc.), is far-fetched, and unsuited to the 
context. The same is true of Ernesti’s explana- 
tion; eagerly encompassed and thronged, hence, 
universally prized and beloved. We must therefore 
go back to the middle signification, and may 
either, with John Gerh., Bl, De W., Lin., 
Riehm, e¢fc., refer it to sin, like a garment 
closely and constantly encompassing and hinder- 
ing the runner; or (with Anselm, Horneius, 


Calv., Grot., Ebr., Del., efe.) to the fact that it 
everywhere easily besets us, and subtly encom- 
passes us, 60 as to hinder and obstruct our way. 
A recurrence to the noun epicraoce for the sense, 
easily involving us in evil, plunging us into denger, 
creating hinderances (Theophyl., Beng., and others), 
is totally unnecessary. Calv., Chemnitz, Seb. 
Schmidt, and others, refer the word toorestrictedly 
to hereditary sin, implied also in Luther’s render- 
ing, ‘‘which.ever cleaves to us.” Bugenhagen 
renders more correctly, ‘‘ semper oppugnans ;” and. 
in part, @colamp., who, however, reduces the 
force of his rendering peccatum quod nos proztme 
circumstat, by the added clause, ‘sive fenacifer 
nobis inhwret."” The rendering of Grynsus, “ad 
nos circumcingendos proclive,” reaches about the 
exact idesa.—For giving to dyxoc the figurative 
meaning of self-sufficiency, high-mindedness (Beng., 
and others), we have no warrant from the 
context, 

Ver. 2. The Leader and Perfecter of 
faith.—’ Apy7zyéc denotes not merely the origina- 
tor, who works in us the beginning of faith 
(Chrys., Erasm., Liin., and the majority), but, 
as at ch. ii. 10, the leader, marshaller, who, in the 
exhibition of patient and victorious faith, has 

receded us, as a pattern and an sid, comp. ch. 
li. 18; iii. 2. ‘‘How were it possible that faith 
could not be predicated of Jesus? For between 
Him and His eternal and strictly divine life had 
His earthly life, having become by the power of 
sin and wrath a thick prison wall, placed itself 
as a wall of partition, which, until it was actually 
broken through and done away, was non-existent 
only to His far-reaching and transcending faith— 
for that faith, by virtue of which, even in the very 
midst of the darkness of utter desertion, He 
could still call God ‘‘His God!’"® So soon as we 
recognize in its terrible and deadly earnestness 
the self-abnegation of the eternal Son, we can- 
not wonder that, while that state continued, the 
author designates faith as the bond between Him 
and God” (Dex.). The train of thought in- 
volves the idea that Jesus also, by enduring to 
the end, set forth and made manifest faith in its 
perfection (Riebm). It is not enough to say 
with Del. that Jesus, through affliction, entering 
into glory, has obtained for us ultimate salva- 
tion, styled, 1 Pet. i. 9, 1d réAog tH¢ sicTeur. 
When faith is ascribed to Jesus Christ it must, in 
His person, in accordance with His uniformly 
developed character (ch. v. 8,9), bear the stamp 
of perfection. Thus reAewrfe receives its usual 
transitive signification. And the sentiment may 
well be that in His display of faith Jesus also in 
His own person brought it to perfection (Theod., 
Beng., Bl., De W., Thol., Ebr., Bisp., ete.), and 
not merely that He brings it to perfection in us 
(Chrys., Liin., Del., efe.). Some, with Grot., take 
the idea of rederwrfe, too narrowly, as refer- 
ring to the judge tn the games (==fpaBetc). 

For the joy that was set before him. — 
The joy refers not merely to the finished work 
of “redemption, and the blessings it brings to 
men (Theodoret): it is the heavenly joy, the ob- 
taining of which was to be the reward of Jesus’ 
suffering on the cross (Primas. and the most). 
This idea of dvri is demanded by the connection. 
From a misconception of it have arisen the ren- 
derings: ‘instead of the heavenly glory which 
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He had as the preéxistent and premundane Lo- ) regards His continuance in the conflict as the 


gos (Pesh., Greg. Nazianz., Beza, ete.); or: 
, ‘sinstead of the .worldly joys and pleasures 
which it was in His power to enjoy” (Calv., 
Carpz., Stein, Bisp., e¢c.; or: “*instead of that 
freedom from earthly, suffering which, as the 
sinless One, He might have seoured for him- 
self’”’ (Chrys., Calov, efc.). 

Vex. 8. For consider him, etc.—’ Avadoyi- 
Jeofas expresses & consideration that compares and 
weight. The hortatory dgoparrec, looking away, 
which ‘implies the concentration of the wander- 
ing gaze into a single direction,’’ assigns the 
ground or condition of the preceding admoni- 
tion; and this again now itself assumes the form 
of anexhortation. The words raic yryaic iuav are 
not (with Luth., Beng., etc.) to be connected 
with xdéuyre, but with éxAvéuevoe (Bez., Bl., and 
the most), which would otherwise form an awk- 
ward and dragging close. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Without steadfastness of faith the goal is,not 
to be attained. But this steadfastness shows it- 
self not merely as the power of unfailing patience 
in suffering, and as unbending firmness in trials, 
but also, as courageous persistency in the noblest 
striving, and as unyielding ezertion in struggling 
for the highest goal. 

2. Since without such exertion, the Chris- 
tian’s life-race cannot be happily terminated, it 
becomes the duty of self-preservation to divest 
ourselves of ever ing which obstructs these 
endeavors, and hinders our progress to the goal. 
But that which most hinders our progress is 
sin, which partly cleaves to us by nature, as an 
oppressive burden, and a dragging fetter, and 
partly, whithersoever we turn, encounters us, 
and seeks to block up our way. 

8. The most powerful incitement, and the 
surest means against that relaxing of effort which 
has its ground in spiritual /feebleness, is an unin- 
terrupted looking to Jesus, the perfected hero of 
faith, the greatest sufferer, the perfect conqueror, 
the theanthropic helper. ‘He has preceded us 
in the race of faith, and has opened the way, in 
commencing for us the struggle of faith. But 
He is also at the same time the perfecter of 
faith, infusing by His redemption into the be- 
lieving combatants the power to achieve all and 
to bear off the victory.” Thus Von Gerlach, not 
incorrectly, and yet not exhaustively, for Jesus 
is a pattern and helper in our race and conflict of 
faith, only in so far as in His own life He has 
wrought out and exhibited the personal liv 
image of this course and conflict in its entire 
perfection. The idea that Jesus is to be regarded 
merely as an object, and not also as a subject, of 
faith, entirely destroys, when logically carried out, 
alike the reality of His history and the genuineness 
of His moral and religious perfection, and thus 
comes into direct conflict, not merely with the 
representations of the evangelists, as, for exam- 
ple, respecting our Saviour’s life of prayer, but 
also the entire conception and scope of our 
Epistle. Por this in the very passage before us 
runs a parallel between our struggle with the 
adversaries of the Gospel and the struggles of 
the Redeemer, and also in the case of Jesus it 


condition of his reAciwocc, which again harmonizes 
entirely with the representation given at Phil. 
ii. 9 (comp. Thol.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The witnesses, the enemies, and the auziliarics 
of our conflict of faith.—The Christian’s course 
of life, a course of suffering, and a race for victory. 
—Jesus the archetype and prototype of believers 
who go through suffering to glory.—Steadfastness 
in faith, in its necessity, its dificuliy, and its 
practicability.—What occasions us to faint, and 
what seoures us against it.—The greatest sufferer 
is the most valiant hero. He who is most 
disciplined can best help others.—How they who 
are withdrawn from us still remain near to us. 

Starx :—What noble incitements have we in 
our conflict of faith! Christ who has preceded 
us in it, and supplies us with all power for it; a 
cloud of witnesses of faith, who have set us an 
example in this conflict; and the benefit of this 
conflict, whose fruit is eternal bliss.—Sin must 
be borne as a life-long companion, even by the 
children of God, and they have therein an enemy 
on which they may exercise their spiritual 
knighthood.—Although sin cleaves to man, it is 
not the essence of man; hence in heaven the 
elect are perfect.—God Himself arranged the 
knightly combat and the place of thé tourna- 
ment; on this every Christian must plant him- 
self, and display his deeds of Christian prowess. 
—In the work of salvation every thing depends 
on Jesus.—The best lightening of the burden of 
the cross is that thou look away from it unto 
Jesus.—If thou hast not joy in the world, rejoice 
in thy cross; speedily enough thou wilt attain to 
true joy and glory.—It is the nature of man to 
shrink from the cross; hence we need to arouse 
and incite ourselves to the bearing of the cross 
that is so useful to us.—If we are assailed on ac- 
count of our right doing in Christ, we should 
console ourselves with the example of Christ, 
strengthen our courage, and remember that we 
shall be abundantly rewarded in heaven (Matth. 
v. 11-12).—However much we may suffer for the 
name of Christ, Christ has still suffered far more 
for our sakes. 

Rizcer:—Faith does not sleep, but watches 
and runs; yet neither does it hasten; but it 
waits in patience, and thus the prescribed con- 
flict is accomplished, extremes on both sides 
avoided, and the way of truth preserved.—Faith 
looks to Jesus Christ, and is thus drawn into his 
footsteps. 

Haun :—Presumption and timid unbelief are 
the two capital faults against which patience 
alone can aid by preserving us in true modera- 
tion, and in the middle path. 

Hevusngez:—The true use of biblical types and 
patterns isnot idle and unfruitful contemplation, 
but imitation.—Sin is the heaviest burden that 
drags us down to earth.—Christian virtue is a free, 
cheerful wrestling and running after the heavenly 
jewel. The spirit must bedeaftoacertain shame; 
the bearing of such shame leads to the highest 
honor.—That which allures and misleads in suf- 
ferings is thi, that we must allow ourselves to find 
pleasure in those who are sinful and. unworthy. 
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Menken :-~Walk like Jesus! and that thon; G. von Zersscuwirs (Testimonies of the good 
mayest walk ke Him, walk with Him; and thus | Shepherd, 1864) :—Looking to Jesus is our com- 


shalt thou walk to Him, fort and victory in all conflicts and sufferings. 
Hagvess (IV. 5):—Wherein lies the courage | For looking to Jesus involves 1. at the _com- 
of a true Christian ? mencement of the struggle, looking 


Grnox:—The glorious cloud of witnesses about | to the victorious issue: 2. if i continues leng, 
the throne of the Redeemer of the world: 1. | seeing before us the highest model of 
their bloody wounds; 2. their glorious banner ; | 8. recognizing in suffering iteelf a comforting 


8. their heavenly crowns. seal of our Divine sonship, 
/ Gamtiaserteepeteee 
II. 


Their sufferings are profitable chastisements of the paternal love of God. 
Cuarrex XII. 4-18. 


4,5 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. And ye have forgot warts 
the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto children [sons}, My son, 
not thou [make not light of } the ehastening of the Lord, nor faint when thon aie are 
rebuked [while being probed, corrected, édeyyépsvoc] of [by] him; For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye en- 
dure chastening [It is for chastisement that 7 endare],' God dealeth with ot - 
with sons; for what son is he [who is a son] whom the father chasteneth not ? 
ye be [are] re] without chastisement, whereof all are [have become] partakers, then 
are ye ds, and not sons. Furthermore [elra, then, then again}, we have had 
[we shed, re to have the] fathers of our flesh which [who] corrected us [as chan- 
teners), and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather! be in subjection unto 
10 the Father of spirits and live? For they verily [indeed] for [or, with reference to] a few 
days chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for our profit, that we might [may] 
11 hd sd jake of his holiness. Now no chastening for the present [in respect indeed to 
esent] seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless [but], afterward it 
visite th the peaceable fal] fruit of righteousness unto them which are [which 
12 ve been) exercised [disciplined] thereby. Wherefore lift up [right up again] 
13. _— the hands which hang down, and the feeble preston knees; And make atraight 
paths for your feet, leat i that which is lame [may not] be turned out of the 
way; but let it [may] rat healed. 


1 Ver. 7.—Instend of ef read ele, after Sta, A. D.E.K.L., and most minuse. Refche, hower: er, defends the Rec. 
[ven Pals ict ceca perio opel nD, » Snwtend of the tt. rc. ob wong manner 
Words. lays streas on the Aor==“as ye might ar bhtorray henbedpiniod yah porier A 
Alt. any Tost, br egdnirite pfs etect. eit e obwe the Aor. rendering is harsh, unless we render not at all, 
and take ayricar. of & c internal conflict with the ein of dieebedience and a , a8 the raion in Gothesanane? 
then péxpis miapat ty ai to the Saviour’s sweating drops of blood. I incline with Barnes to this interpretation. 
¥en 5-3 ve forgotten, much better than anbersOw Rats We vrrerce as BL, De W., Liin., in orde? to soften 
what bc theme ier porta Ll eet but this tting is virtually assumed below, apd the interrog. would be pha chit at 
pecp, make little account of, not 60 strong as actA perxon ever, waite Dane eta that oa ext oan nite age Montes 
Vor. 1.—els wracseiay vrepdrere, 60 the best authorities ; it is jor chastening or are endaring. A saa ogi 
that pr sad can hardly have the sucidental meaning which the ordinary reading requires.—ti¢ ydp éorw Moe, for 


ae: 8.—n¢fro rats we we have become partakere. 

Ver. 9.—<dira, “ hen, ton the : neat ples, es as (lot ae Bnd Ait el 06 waX¥ nadev) bat 
This would igavel ten require, in a regular construction, ov weAv 32 «dAdo (not as Bl. and xal ey workd bat 
that the anthor gis with this construction in his mind, is shown by tho mer after age Bie has not its 


Ver. 10.— bAiyar dpdpac, with reference fo - ae eae during. 
oe Ver. Ue Evi gre, etal i can to ae sef it-—dsodibeew, tt rendere tack, yields 
Ver, is. fear 7 een rnnete slackened, unstrung—aepedavpire, 


Perea re 
al , de, i lar Dectylic Hexameter: iva mh 72 yaddn derpewy, part ef an Jambic 
eiamecr: eral tt ovtels beeran te xvpev, is a perfect Iambic teal ~K.]}. 
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CHAP. XIE. 4-18. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Resisted unto blood.—The ex- 
pression is hardly s figure drawn from boxing 
Beng., Bl., Del.), but denotes a bloody death 
Wieseler), with a reference to the death of Jesus, 
and implies that the readers have indeed already 
been subjected to acts of violence (ch. x. 82ff.), 
but have not as yet, like earlier members of the 
Church (chap. xiii. 7), been persecuted unto 
death, but rather are in their conduct, shielding 
themselves from such perils, and forget the im- 
port of the sufferings which God destines for His 
children. A moral rity i against their own sin, 
and one in which they have not put forth their 
utmost exertions (so recently again HottzMaxn 
in the Stud. und Krit., 1859, II.) is here not in- 
tended. [I incline to think it is, and that in 
this consists the rebuking character of the lan- 
guage.—K.]. Sin appears here as an objective 
worldly power, as it appears in particular in the 
enemies of the Gospel, and prepares the same 
suffering for the disciples, as for the Lord. 

Vern. 5. And ye have forgotten, eic.—If 
with Caly., Beza, Bl., Liin., efc., we take these 
words interrogatively, the tone of reproof is sof- 
tened [and the passage enfeebled]. The citation 
is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, where in Heb, the eon- 
cluding clause runs, ‘‘and as 4 father to the son, 
He is good to him” (or, receives him kindly). 
instead of SyeS)\ the Sept. read either Spee 


or as Job v.17, N59, he occasions pain. Tho 


Cod. A. of the Sept. reads with fifteen other MSS. 


awacdebec; the remainder have éAéy yet. 
Ver. 7. For chastisement.—The lect ree. si 


has the parallels, ver. 8, in its favor; still this 


cannot decide us against the authorities, which 
by no means present us an unmeaning clerical 
error, but aasign the object of the suffering, 
which is the first mentioned radeia. Ei, do- 
noting purpese, is frequent in our Epistle, chap. 
iv. 14; iii. 6; iv. 16; wi. 16; ix. 15; x. 19; xi. 
11. The Indic. construction corresponds better 
with the connection Sa det Del.) than the Imper. 
(Ebr.), especially considering the pregnant sig- 
nification of brouévery and the dé in ver. 8. Again 
tic is not te be taken adjectively with vid¢ (BI., 
De W., Thol., Lin. ), nor as predicates-of what sort 
perchance és the son? (BOhme) but as a substan- 
tive, as also wéc and rarfp, are without the 
article. Thus the sense is, according to Del., 
<¢where is there one who stands in truth in the 
relation of son, whom He does not chastise, who 
stands to Him in truth in the relation of father?” 

Vex. 9. Again, [in the next place].— 
elra continues the argumentation.—To take the 
word as ironical, or as a question of surprisez: 
to ita ne (Valek., Alberti, eéc.) is consistent with 
classical usage, but is here forced, besides which 
also, the second member of the sentence should 
have commenced with rai. 

Father of spirita.—This is not Christ (Ham- 
mond), but God, whe, however, receives this 
designation not as one earing for our souls (Bohm. 
after Morus, and others), nor as bestower of the 
gifts of the Spirit (Theodoret), nor in the moral 
sense, as Father, in respeet to the higher spiritual 
province of life (De W., Ebr., Liin.); but inas- 
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much as oll spirits are derived from Him (Thol., 
Del., Riehm). We must not, however, refer the 
‘‘spirits” exclusively to engele (Chrys., Cc., 
Theoph.); nor find heres one-sided and extreme 
statement of ereatianism (Caly., Beng., Este, 
Carpz., etc.), but only s moderate and authorized 
form, as at ch. vii. 10, of Traducianism. 


Ven. 10. Por a few days.—The rpée stands 
here, and ver. 11; Luke viii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 6; 
2 Cor. vii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 17, of the duration of 
the chastisement. The majority of expositors, 
with Calvin, regard the ‘few days’’ asthe days 
of our earthly life; and thus find a contrast ex- 
pressed between the purpose of the chastisement 
of children by our earthly parents, as being with 
reference to, or for (xpéc), @ few days, and tho 
eternity, which is the end and scope of the Divine 
chastisements. Such an interpretation, however, 
introduces at once a false statement into the first 
member of the antithesis—that, viz: which re- 
stricta the end of Auman training in all cases to 
our earthly life, and creates a contrast for which 
the original furnishes no basis. But neither, on 
the other hand, is the rpéc dAiyag tuépag to be at- 
tached equally to both members of the antithesis, 
as stating the common period of time during 
which, for their respectively different purposes, 
and in their different ways, the human and the 
Divine training are carried forward Lees elec. ). 
The few days point to the brief period of minority, 
during which, as shown by the Imperfect érxaidevov, 
the readers, as childrea, were the subjects of pa- 
rental discipline. But neither again does the 
eathor contrast with this limited period of pa- 
rental training the ii/e-long continuance of the 
Divine education. Of this tho text contains noth- 
ing whatever. Its phraseology shows rather 
that any such special contrast with wpd¢ odlyac 
huépac is utterly out of the author’s mind; and, 
in fact, Delitzech is obliged to extract it artifi- 
cially and unnaturally from tho ei¢ rd peradaPeiv 
tae dyiérytog atrov, making mpéc unite the ideas 
of time and purpose, and cic those of purpose and 
result, while the clause with mpéc expresses the 
limit as to time, and that with ei¢ that of aim and 
objeet. The diversity of the human and the Di- 
vine radeia is briefly given in their respective 
charactertstic features, and the preéminence of 
the latter is urged upon the attention of the rea- 
ders (who have had personal experience of the 
former), that they may the more willingly sub- 
mit themselves to it. The abstract dy:érn¢ is 
found elsewhere only at 2 Macc. xv. 2. [In ro- 
gard to the construction of the vexed passage 
above, wo may, in the first place, sect aside at 
once the idea of Wets., Storr, Kuin., Boéhm., 
and Bleek, that pic dAiyag iuépac is to be under- 
stood of the second member of the sentence, as 
implying a restriction in the time of the disci- 
ae alike of the human and the Divine, both 

eing confined to the present life. This, how- 
ever true, is clearly not expressed in the sen- 
tence; xpdc oAiyar Moos celongs only to the first 
member. But, so restricted, are we to explain it 
as ‘‘for, i¢, during a few days,” viz: the few 
days of our minority, in which we were subject 
to their chastisement, or, as ‘‘ with reference to a 
few days,” viz., the days of our earthly life? The 
objection to this latter, hinted at by Moll, and 
more fully expressed by Alford, viz., that it is 
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not true that the discipline of earthly parents 
always ‘‘has regard only to the present life,” 
seems to me without force; inasmuch as the au- 
thor’s statement is simply a general one, not re- 
ferring to what may be the possible scope of the 
training of Christian parents, but what is the 
natural scope of human and earthly discipline as 
suck. Alford’s next objection (as also Moll’s), 
viz., that the contrast thus implied between the 
transitory purpose of human chastisement, and 
the eternal purpose of the Divine, is superinduced 
on the passage because ‘there is not one word 
in the latter clause expressing the eternal nature 
of God’s purpose,” he subsequently answers him- 
self by placing the mpoc oAiyac uépac in contrast 
with the é? ro ovudépov, in which, he says, ‘‘ we 
have set over against one another the short time 
during which, the temporary reference with which 
their chastisement was inflicted, and‘the great 
purpose implied as eternal from its very expres- 
sion, ag TO ovudépoy for an immortal being, in 
which he chastises us.’”” The question, then, is 
whether, with Moll, we are to take mpd¢ dAlyac 
juépac as simply like our ‘‘for=during a few 
days,” or, with many others, to take it as—“ with 
reference to a few days.” Ifthe former, then 
the clause xara 7d doxowy avroic, of the first mem- 
ber is set over against the two clauses in the se- 
cond. If the latter, then we have a double an- 
tithesis, and the question arises, whether we are 
to take it, with Alford, in the natural order of 
the clauses ee a few days” against “for our 
profit,” and ‘‘according to their pleasure” 
ogainst ‘‘in order to participate in his holiness” 
or, with Delitzsch, chtastically, the second of the 
one corresponding to the first of the other, and 
the first of the one to the second of the other. It 
does not follow, however, necessarily, that, even 
if we take mpcc, with reference to, there still 
is any such exact antithesis intended as either 
of these explanations implies. I incline, on the 
one hand, to take mpdc OAlyac #uépac as in refer- 
ence to a few days (which seems’ to me to have 
much more point than the other), and, on the 
other, to doubt even then if the writer intends 
any exactly balanced antithesis. He puts the two 
grand points of earthly correction, v:z., its being 
but for and with reference toa few days, and its 
possessing, even in the best, the character more 
or less of arbitrariness, against the one grand 
point of the Divine, viz., its intrinsic and essen- 
tial profitableness, in which, however, a contrast 
to both the other characteristics is virtually im- 
plied.—K. ]. 

Ver. 11. Peaceful fruit of righteousness. 
—As the tree which bears the fruit is the radefa, 
dixacoobync cannot be the Gen. Subj.—as even re- 
cently Klee supposes. The Gen. is Gen. of a 
position (James iii. 18), The adj. elpnvixde stands 
in relation to dv atri¢ yeyunvacutvotc, so that the 
swacdela is regarded under the point of view of 
yupvacia==ayov (Thol., Del., ote.) 

Ver. 12. Wherefore taise up again, etc. 
—The first clause borrows both thought and 
language from Is. xxxv. 8; the other from Prov. 
iv. 26. The Pass. Signif. given by many since and 
with Grot. to éxrpér., to be dislocated, distorted, isun- 
sustained by usage. The original text, the expres- 
sion of the Sept. stole: ooi¢ rool, and partially the 
following clause with iva, lead us to take the 
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roic rooly tudy, not as Dat. instrum. (It., Vulg., 
Luth., Bl., De W., Thol, Liin.), but as Dat. 
commodi (Bohm., Ebr., Del., Riehm, Alf.). 
[We may call attention to the lofty and rythmi- 
cal character of the language here. Kai rpoyiae 
op0dc, ete., is a perfect Dactylic hexameter ; ira 
#70 XwAdy, etc., is @ rough and irregular Iambic 
trimeter, while the general cast of the expression 
is decidedly poetic. See textual note, and wv. 
14, 15.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Sin which reigns in the world, and is mighty 
in the children of unbelief, is often also skilful 
to employ violent measures against the professors 
of the true faith, and to threaten not merely 
their property and honor, but their life. In 
such cases it behooves them to be faithful and 
obedient even unio death. 

2. Yet even where matters do not come to ex- 
tremities, still there are frequently sorrows and 
sufferings, painful and heavy. In them we must 
recognize not mere violent acts of men, not mere 
undeserved strokes of fortune, but the hand of 
God, yet still, as of a father who regards our 
interests, and by his discipline of suffering, is bring- 
ing into clear recognition, and stamping with the 
seal of validity, that fileal relation to which he 
has received us in Christ. ; 

8. There are, thus, sufferings which stand indeed 
in connection with our own sinfulness, and have 
the significance of chastisement, yet still are not 
punitive sufferings, such as would give ua to 
taste the wrath of God, but strokes inflicted by 
Divine love, as means of paternal chastisement forthe 
purpose of educating us for the heavenly kingdom. 

4. If we recognize this Divine purpose, and find 
in the painful, yet salutary chastisings, a recog- 
nition, confirmation, and development of our 
filial relation to God, then we shall all the more 
readily submit ourselves, in humility and patience, 
to these chastisements, which have their ultimate 
ground in the love of God, and their true end and 
aim in His desire for our salvation, the more 
clearly wo perceive that this loving chastisement 
of our heavenly Father immeasurably transcends 
that of earthly fathers. 

5. This submission is entirely authorized, obti- 
gatory and salutary: for, while our parents can 
only endow us with merely natural life, but can- 
not change our fleshly nature, and during our 
minority are influenced by personal, and some- 
times selfish views, in the application of the 
means of chastisement, so that the results are 
often either inconsiderable or uncertain, God, as 
the Father of spirits, is also the author of our 
spiritual nature, and by the means of education 
which He employs, makes us partakers of His 
holiness, of the Divine nature (2. Pet. i. 4). Thus 
life, in its fullest sense, is the consequence of such 
a subjection to the dispensations and leadings of 
God; and the end of this discipline of suffering, 
is a fruit which consists in righteousness, and 
the taste of which is peace. 

6. “The entire falling away of the uncon- 
firmed, wavering members of the Church, can be 
guarded against, and their recovery be rendered 
possible, only by the opening of straight paths 
on the part of the entire body, only by their 
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a a 


going forward in a plain, simple, upright course 
of thought, confession and action, which shall 
exercise upon the weak such a salutary and re- 
storative influence as straight and even paths 
upon lame and diseased feet ” (Del.). 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If God comforts us as a father, we must allow 
ourselves to be chastised as children.—Points of 
likeness and unlikeness in human and Divine 
educntion.—That which pains, comforts, and 
blesses us in suffcrings.—-The sweetness, not 
only of the means, but of the mode of God’s com- 
forting us in suffering.—Our filial relation to 
God teaches us not lightly to regard afflictions, 
not to faint in them, but to be improved by them. 

Sranke :—The thing which is not pleasant to 
us, we can easily forget be Ixxxviii. 18); but 
he who often calls to mind the cross, will be less 
surprised by it when it coines (1 Pet. iv. 12).— 
To make an honest application to one’s self, is 
the most important thing in the reading of the 
Holy Scripture (Rom. iv. 28, 24).—The dearer a 
child the sharper his discipline under the rod.— 
The community of sufferings which visits in the 
world all the brethren, is the consolation of all 
the children of God.—Do not vex thyself in rela- 


tion to long continued sufferings; our whole life 
is but short.—We must regard the cross not in 
reference to our outward sensibilities, as being 
painfal and afilictive to flesh and blood; but ac- 
cording to the salutary uses which God brings 
out of it (Rom. viii. 17).—Every cross has o 
bitter beginning, but a sweet termination —In 
tears lies hidden the seed of all joy and glory.— 
Hands and feet should, in the spiritual sense, 
be properly employed; the former for valiant 
strife, the latter for nimble running. — The 
stumbler must not be immediately rejected, but 
restored and raised up with words of comfort 
and admonition (Ps. Ixxiii. 2; xvii. 15). 

Rrecer:— Those are sure ateps which are 
made in accordance with the course and conflict 
which God has ordained, with our eye on the 
goal of joy and glory that is set before us, and in 
confidence in the grace of God, accompanying us 
at every step. 

Hevpyger:—How muolrless are our sufferings 
than the sufferings of the early Christians! Now, 
those who confess Christ have peace. This 
should shame, warn, and incite us. 

Fricxe:—Every chastisement of God is, in 
His children, a seed, which subsequently pro- 
duces fruit. 


Il. 
Incipient apostasy must be counteracted by striving after union and sanctification. 


CHapter XII. 14-17. 


14 Follow peace with all men [om. men], and holiness, without which no man [none] shall 
15 see the Lord. Looking diligently lest any man fail of [fall short of] the grace of 
God ; lest any to of bitterness springing up, trouble you, and thereby’ [the] many 


16 be defiled ; 


t there be any fornicator, or profane 
17 morsel of meat [one meal] sold his birthright.? For ye know how that 
afterward, when he would have inherited [though wishing to inherit] the 


person, as Ksau, who for one 
Nisa also] 
blessing, he 


was rejected: for he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully [ear- 


nestly] with tears. 


1 Ver. 15.—Inetead of &4 ravrys, we should read after A., 17, 67%**, 137, 238, &° aurijs, and instead of roAAoi, read after 


Bin. A., 47, of 


2 Ver. 16.—Instead of dwéforo is found in A. C., the form awdé8ero, which is not an error of the copyist, but frequently 
occurs in the New Testament, ae a specimen of forms of the later vulgar idiom. See ALEK. Borrmann’s Gramm. of the New 


Test. Idiom, p. 41 


Ver. 14.—perd wdytrev with all, not “man;” the reference is doubtless to the brethren—any further reference would 
od xepi¢ ovdeic ily Toy xiproy 


here be irrelevant.— 


*Ewcoxorourres 


Tg boTepey ard. 


Two etrictly metrical lines of Iamb. Trimeter; poetic also in diction, as o8 xwpis for xwpis od or dvev ob. . 
Ver. 15.—With torepwy either 3 is understood or (with De W., Liin., Del., Alf, we must it as subject of dvoxA 
and in the resumption of the sentence pica wexpias, is pat in its place. In favor, however, of the other construction 
is 


that of sépro¢, which also requires j. 6 


imitated from Deut. xxix. 18, where the Sept. é» yoAy cai mixpia, 


passage 
would almost seem, and is deemed by Del., to have originated the similarly sounding éyoyAy. Still this is, on the whole, 
improbable, “ spleens | as the Alexandrine copy of the Sept., which our author constantly used, has évoxAy” (Alf.).— 
y 


piga mxpias, is evident 
the many, the mass. 

ver. ail Bpwcews pias, in exchange for 

of. es 


to be taken of persons, and persons 


Lined and tempting to apostasy.—oi roAAoi, not many; but 


one meal, 
—peravoias—evpe. I should put this in parenthesia in entire accordance with the usage of the author. peravoias 


also with Del., Alf, etc. (agninst Moll, who, however, seems undecided). I would refer to Esau, not to Isaac, and the follow- 


ing abr 
ribes Eac.u’s endeavors after the blessing, as recorded in 


vy to evAoyiar, Alford’s objection to the latter, that dx(nrijcas immediately takes up etdpe, is by no means decisive. 
peorrices is the natural word, without any reference to the pores ebpey and the wera 
on.--A. 


piwy éxtarioas avriy exactly 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 15. Fall short of the grace, ¢tc.— 
‘Yorepeivy and expresses the idea of free agency 
and of guilt (Bohme, ec.). With the participle 
torepay either g is te be supplied as frequently 
in the classics after uf (Bohm., Thol., eée., after 
the ancients), or the construction is broken, and 
subsequently so resumed, and completed with 
words from Deut. xxix. 18 after the Cod. Alex. 
in the Sept., that while ric torepay would be 
properly the subject of évex/g, yet ia place of it, 
on the resumption of the sentence, stands jifa 
xupiog (Bl., Liin., Del.). Antioch. Epiph. is 
called, 1 Maco. i. 19, Aiva rexpiac. 

Ver. 17. For ye know, efc.—Luth. erro- 
neously after the Vulg. takes lore mea tc irises fi 
and is seriously atumbled at the general thought 
of the passage, inasmuch as he refers avrg to 
peravoia (with Chrys., Gc., Primas,, Grot., etc), 
and refers usrévoca to the change in the mind of 
Eeas. Hence sprang grave psychologicel diffi- 
culties, and a seeming sntagonism, with the ge- 
neral teachings of Seripture. To take the clause 
with De W. objectively, would require that avrdéy, 
sc. rérov, should have been written. If we ad- 
here to the certainly natural reference of avriy 
to perdvoca, we must (with most intpp. since 
Zwingle, Bez., among them Thol., Ebr., Bisp., 
Liin.) understand the change of mind as apply- 
ing to Jacob, not to Esau. We might, however, 
be tempted, on account of the special sense of 

évoa in the N. Test., and inasmuch as Isaac 
has not been previously named, to refer (with 
Theophyl., Calv., Beng., Bl., Hofm., DeL, Riehm) 
airhy to evdAoyiay. This yields also the unob- 
jectionable idea that the tears shed on ao- 
count of the loss of the blessing remained inef- 
fectual, inasmuch as he found in himself no place 
for repentance. But in that case we must, on 
the one hand, take this explanatory clause, ‘for 
he found,” efc., as parenthetical, which is en- 
tirely foreign to the style of the author (for ch. 
vii. 11 and ch. xii. 20, are by no means parallel ;) 
and on the other hand, the sentiment which thus 
arises is, to be sure, in accordance with ch. vi. 
4.6; ch. x. 29, but not with the record of the 
life of Esau. The opinion of Del. that Esau is 
here presented as a type of that unpardonable 
sin of apostasy, which draws after it inevitable 
damnation, finds no support in the text itself. 
But tho seeking with tears for the change of 
mind in his father, and the father’s repelling of 
his entreaties, are recorded Gen. xxvii. $4.38, 

To me Moll’s objections to the view which he 
rejects seem by no means conclusive. That the 
parenthesis is not opposed to the genius of our 
author’s style, can be shown by several exam- 
ples, as vii. 11; vii. 19; vii. 20, 21; x. 7; x. 28, 
in oll of which a parenthesis is most naturally 
assumed. In the second place it seems by no 
means necessary to assume here that the personal 
character of u is in question, at least as to 
his ultimate repentance and individual ealvation. 
But he held a position and enjoyed a prerogative 
of inestimable importance. As Isaac’s firat-born 
he was his natural heir, and thus naturally the 
inheritor of the blessings covenanted to Abra. 
ham; naturally, in the line of Theocratic de. 


seent. That prerogative he recklessly threw 
away. He valued so little the privilege con- 
neoted with the promise and covenant of God, that 
he forfeited it for the single gratification of his 
sensual appetite. The forfeiture was fixed and 
fatal. When he would have recovered it he was 
rejected, discarded, bated (aredoxtudo6n), and 
no repentance was of any avail to secure the re- 
covery of the once discarded and abandoned 
blessing. Thus his example is a most happy 
and forcible one for the author. He stands, as 
suggested by Del., as the type of him who wan- 
tonly turns away and rejects with earnal and. 
sensual mind the blessings of God’s spiritual co- 
venant. In his ease, indeed, there is perhaps no 
necessity of supposing that the rejection was 
such ag to shut him out from the kingdom of 
heaven. But be was inexorably excluded from 
the high positicn which he would have held as 
one of the line of God’s covenant people, and 
one of the anoestors of the Messiah, and his ex- 
ample is a most striking and pertinent one for 
the purpose of our author. I believe, therefore, 
that avrfy refers to evAocyiay, that the clause “ for 
he found,” efc., is parenthetical, and that perdras 
refers to the change in Esau’s own mind: repent- 
ance was impossible, i. ¢., any sueh repentance 
as could restore to him the once forfeited theo- 
cratic blessing, and that thus the doctrine is 
strikingly parallel and analogous to (though not 
precisely identical with) the author's elsewhere 
repeatedly expressed doctrine of the hopelessness 
of the condition of the apostate.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. With a steadfast constancy in our Christian 
profession, there must be associated a correspond- 
ing walk, an advancement tn holiness. Great hin- 
derances to this arise when, along with outward 
afflictions, there spring up tnternal divisions, and 
@ spirit af contention becomes prevalent in the 
Church. This is all the more in opposition to 
the Lord’s will, by as much as we are not merely 
to seek to come into relations of e@ with all 
the brethren, even with those of different views 
from our own, and te preserve and cherish these 
relations, but also, so far asin us Hes, to live in 
peace with all men (Rom. xii. 18). 

2. Fellowship with the Zord, and the certainty 
by means of this, of yet deholding God, should 
not be made dependent on external things, but 
we should ever bear in mind that with unspiri- 
tual modes of feeling, and with a failure in 
eanctification, the posseasion of salvation is im- 

ossible, and our claim to the inheritance is lost. 

o our seeing of God a fulfilment of the required 
conditions is indispensable, Ps. xvii. 15; xlii. 8; 
Matth. v. 8; 1 John iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 8, 4. 

8. The Divine fulness of peace and holiness 
may and should serve as an example to the 
Church; but the jation of these, and 
reproduction in our own life, demands a sealous 
and continued endeavar, and a mutual brotherly 
cooperation, in order that none may so withdraw 
himself from grace that it can no longer inflacnce 
him, or be beyond his reach. 

4. The roots of bitterness, those poisonous plants 
which, springing up, disquiet and molest 8 
Charch, as the field and vineyard of God, and 
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bring contagion and ruin to the individuals who 
come in contact with them, and of whom there 
are but too many, are of various kinds; but 
preéminently dangerous is that impure and 
worldly feeling which, for the sake of fleeting 
charms of sense, and momentary enjoyments, half 
recklessly, half thoughtlessly, sacrifices the bless- 
ing of the promise, and a title to an inheritance 
in the kingdom of God. 

5. As there are fruitless tears, which have no 
influence on the improvement and purifying of 
our own heart, because they stand in no connéc- 
tion with actual repentance, so there are also tears 
shed too late, and therefore in vain, which are of 
no avail to chaage the purposes of otkers, and 
have no power to modify the lot which a person 
has previously chosen for himself, A repentance, 
however, sought sincerely and earnestly, and yet 
§n vain, is, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
as completely unsupposable as is a truly peni- 
tent and yet ineffectual secking of the grace of 
God for the forgiveness of sin within the limits 
of our temporal life, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Better seasonably preserve a good than mourn 
for it when too late.—They who most zealously 
strive for their oun sanctification, care most ear- 
nestly for the salvation of others.—He who is in- 
tent on seeing God must be in earnest in securing 
sanctification.—From what source the pufsuit of 
peace derives its power, and wherein it finds its 
Limits. 

STARKE:—It is lovely and beautiful to live in 
peace with all men, so far as it can be done with 
a good conscience, Yet if we cannot always be 
at peace, still we must never give occasion for 
quarrelling and strife (Ps. oxxxiii.1; 1 Cor. xi. 
16).—Great wisdom and careful keeping of our 
conscience are required, that we may neither 
from fear of men omit in our works or suppress 
in our words any thing which ought to be done 
and spoken, and that in neither do we say an 
thing which may breed dissension, and whic 
either had better been entirely omitted, or might 
have been done or uttered ina r manner 
(Prov. xiii. 10).—He who will not be born anew 
with Christ, to him His birth is of no avail. He 
who will not die to sin with Christ, to him His 
death is of no avail. He who will not rise from 
sin in Christ, His resurrection is of no avail 

Acts iii, 26; Col. iii. 1; Jno. fii. 8, 5; 1 Pet. ii. 

4).—If hatred has sprung from wrath, and the 
hatred continues until the sun has repeatedly set 
upon it, the seated hatred roots itself in the heart, 
and becomes a noxious — not easily eradicated. 
—A Christian should be watchful over his fellow, 
that he may exhort him to that which is good.— 


There are in the Holy Scripture bad and good 
examples, which prove that the devil has for o 
long time carried on his wickedness, and that we 
must not indiscriminately appeal to ancient ex- 
amples (1 Cor. xi. 1).—QOh, how many brethren 
of Esau are abroad in the world, who sell for 
temporal pleasures the prerogative of their birth- 
right, the kingdom of heaven! Woe to those 
who follow after them (2 Tim. iii. 4). 

Rigaex :—We think that we are in the right, 
and that we are seeking nothing but the right; 
but we seek it in such a way that love, peace, 
compassion, are sacrificed in the pursuit, and 
we defile our spirits with many a stain, in which 
we also involye many others. He who cannot 
be induced to carefulness in regard to apparently 
small matters, will never be in genuine earnest. 
A mess of pottage could do Esan so much harm !— 
A cup of cold water may receive a reward.—To 
will while God wills, and awakens our own will, 
this effeets geod. To will, when grace and the 
season of grace have been neglected, and the door 
has been shut, will be in vain, and will prove no 
small part of one’s eternal shame and suffering 
(Matth, vii. 22, 28; Luke xiii. 26). 

Haun:—A single act can work t ruin. 
Much is often lost in a brief space; for the sake 
of a email thing we often surrender that which 
is great. The false hope of ils recovery we see 
in the example of Esau. 

Hevusxen :—Peace would seem not to be sinful 
neglect, but connected with a strict adherence te 
the will of God.—The reward of Christian sanc- 
tification is glorious. It is the necessary condi- 
tion of blessedness.—By deferring our reforma- 
tion, Divine grace is often trificd away.—lIt is a 
duty to keep the Church pure, and to guard 
against the influence of seducers; the whole 
Church is defiled, dishonored and poisoned.— 
How miserable is the reward bestowed by sin, 
and how infinitely great the lose of the sinner. 
—Though those who come to late repentance may 
obtain indeed a Seir, yet it is not Canaan. 

ABLYELD:—In sanctification the Holy Spirit 
transforms us into the image of Christ: 1. Why 
should we be in earnest in regard to this sancti- 
fication? 2. Whence do we acquire the power 
to attain it? 8. Wherein do we perceive that 
we grow in it? 4. What is ite goal and termi- 
nation ? 

Munxen:—The grace of God and the sanctifi- 
cation of our own nature, peace with God and 
with ourselves, and the love of peace, and a 
peaceful tone of feeling and of conduct in our 
relation with others, stand in indissoluble connec- 
tion, and in the degree in which we are partici- 
pant in the first, will the other also be found 
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IV. 
We are held under obligation to this by the nature of the New Covenant. 


Cuaprer XII. 18-24. 


18 For ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched [to a mountain! that 
is handled], and that burned with fire [and to burning fire], nor [and] unto blackness, 
19 and darkness,’ and tempest, And [to} the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, 
which votce [om. voice] they that heard entreated [deprecatingly begged, xapyrjcarro, 
that the word should not be spoken to them any more [that (further) speech might not 
20 be added to them]: (For they could not endure [endured not] that which was (om. was} 
commanded, And if so much as [Even if] a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
21 stoned, or thrust through with a dart [om. or thrust through with a dart*]: And so 
terrible was the sight, that [And—so fearful was the spectacle—] Moses said, I ex- 
22 ceedingly fear and quake). But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city 
. of the ag God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and .to an innumerable company of angels, 
23 To thegeneral assembly and church of the first-born [and to myriads, a festal company 
of angels and the congregation of the first-born], which are written [who are registered ] 
in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all [or, and as Judge, to the God of all], and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, And to Jesus the mediator of the [a] new cove- 
24 nant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of [more 
mightily‘ than] Abel. 


1 Ver. 18.—Even Tisch. has (in Hdd. 11., IV.,V71.) replaced in the text the indispensable Spe: after yaAad., following D. K. 
L. and nearly all the minusc., although it is wanting in Sin. A.C., 14,17, and many ancient translations, and hence is 
by Mili aaa gloss, and rejected by Lachm., Tisch. 1., and Alford. (With Tisch., Moll, ete., I should retain it, regarding this 
as a case (like "Exouer, Rom. v. 1) in which the internal evidence overbalances stronger external testimony on the other 
side —K.]. : 

3 ver 18.—Instead of xal ox read, after Sin. A. 0. D., 17, 81, 39, the more rare and elegant ry ¢é6¢y. The former 
comes from Dent. iv. 11; v.22, and is added it Sin. by the corrector. 

8 (Ver. 20.—The clause § Bodi& xararog€. of the (but ipeerted after xa: ovres, ver. 21), is as deficient in authority 
as it is injurious to the rhetoric of the passage, and is rejected as an interpolation by all the best editors.—K.]. 

4 Ver. 24.—Instead of «pelrrova, the uncials uniforinly, and the minuac. generally read xpeirrov. 


[Ver. SRA pel wid bs pel t, to a mountain that is fet y, orabapia) dr) aa to touch=-material and earthly.— 


mai part wupi, and to ner fon pol better t bern to bey off fe 
er. 19.—wapyryicavro, begged inst any further word being sai them ; wapareiaGat, or oneself. 
to deprecate, not=aireroOas dae Tivos (a8 Alf), but wapé, with force of aside from, 
Ver. D.—ovx épepor 7d SiacreAASmevor, did not bear that which commanded=the command. 
Ver. 21.—xai—otrws. 80, perhaps, it is better to punctuate, carrying «ei over to rd ¢avrag., as otherwise a Sri, or 
es with darrag., could hardly be dispensed with. 
Ver. 22, 23.—pupidory Pane z jpes wai éaxr ‘s The Eng. ver., an innumerable company of an and the 
assembly and church, etc., is rendered impossible by the absence of the conjunction before sanzy. while aguin to 
connect savygy. with éxxAyoig without the xai, involves an anaccountable departure from the general structure of the 
passage, in which all the other principal members are connected by «ai. It remains then either to take pupa as a 
collective term distributed into the wa pss of angels, and the éxxAyoia of the first-born, or to take pvpecow as be- 
longing only to the clause dyyéAmy pe. in which case again it is a question whether we are to read, “to myriads, a 
festal company of angels,” or, ‘‘to myriads of angels, a festal company.” In regard to the first construction, pupuiscy is 
justly remarked by Moll to be naturally suggestive, from Old Testament associations. of angels, and it seems better so 
to restrict it. Thus restricted again, if py 5 erns “ve the noun # . comes fin asa ng and halting appo- 
sition. With Moll, I prefer, therefore, “to myriads,” viz., a featal host of . If (with Alf, ec.) pupedowr covered both 
wavyy. and éxxAng., so elegant a writer would Ls erage omitted re after ayytAwy.—wanfyyps, not merely 4 
assembly, but, a festal gathering, a joyful dined baer ——daxAne. Tpwro., perheys better rendered by the indefinite art., 
“a congregation of first-born ones,” suggest by the case of Esau, who had to lose hie birthright in order that Jacob might 
obtain it.—dsoyey. éy ov, dae ip enrolled, whoge citizenship is in heaven —« cry Oey 2 y, and to God the judge of 
au, ao E. V., etc., aud oti Al ., while among others De Wette, Bivek, Liin., Del. and Moll construct : “ and as fudge to the Ged 
of all,” which certainly has the order of the words, and I think the sentiment in its favor. 
Ver. 24.—8:a0. veag, of a new covenant.—xpeirroy Aadovyn, speaking better, or, more mightily.—-wepa rov "ABeA, in com- 
parison with Abel.—K. }. 3. 
ning, and therefore, smoking (Beng., Storr, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. and others) ; but it expresses that which, in its 
nature, is material and perceptible to the sense, 
Ver. 18. Which is handled.—The pres. | The position of dpe: is opposed to the construc- 
Pee can be scarcely regarded asthe ver- | tion which would connect xexavuéwy with it, and 
al adjective in roc, hence y7gadapuevoc is not=| make mrvpi dat. of the instrument (BI., De W., 
which might be touched, as is commonly main- | Thol., Lun., efe.), with reference to Deut. v. 23; 
tained, nor=touched by God, 4. ¢., by the light- | ix. 15, ete. Del. also remarks, in defence of the 
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coérdinate construction ofthese words adopted by 
Erasm., Calv., Beza, Grot., Beng., ete., that also 
at Deut. iv. 86; and elsewhere “the great fire” 
is mentioned by itself. adriyyoc Fx is bor- 
rowed from Ex. xix. 16; gwrg pyudrev from 
Deut. iv. 12; the relative clause 7c, efc., refers 
to Deut. v. 22; xviii. 16; comp. Ex. xx. 18 ff. ; 
the command, ver. 20, refers to Ex. xix. 12 ff. 
To understand 16 diacreAaAd as==that which is 
ordained (Storr, Schultz, efc.), is contrary to the 
New Testament usage, which employs the verb 
only as a middle. 


Ver. 21. And—so fearful, etc.—The proper 
punctuation originated with Beza. Previously, 
wai ovrwe were always taken together. Ver. 21 
is a heightening of the idea of 8-20; but the 
«al is not=also, or even (Carpz., Boehm., and 
others). This interpretation is inconsistent with 
its position in the clause. The words here 
ascribed to Moses are not found in the Scrip- 
ture account of the giving of the Law. Accord- 
ing to Calov, the author drew from immediate in- 
spiration. According to Erasm., Beza, Schlicht., 
and others, from tradition. Recent commenta- 
tors more correctly refer the words to Deut. ix. 
19, where Moses expresses his fear of the wrath 
of God, after the defection of the people in wor- 
shipping the golden calf, by the words xai éxgoBd¢ 
eiju. Stephen, at Acts vii. 82, in recounting the 
appearance of God in the burning bush, repre- 
sents Moses as évrpoyocg yevduevoc, which words, 
also, are not found at Ex. iii. 6. 


Ver. 22. To Mount Zion, and tothe city 
of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem.—With Mount Sinai, the: representative of 
the legislation of the Old Covenant (Gal. iv. 24), 
is contrasted Mt. Zion as the city of the fulfilled 
Messianic promises (Ps. xlviii. 3; 1. 2; lxxvilii. 
68; cx. 2; cxxxii. 18; Is. ii, 2; Micah iv. 1; 
Joel iii. 5; Obadiah 17; Rev. iv. 1), and as the 
true dwelling-place of God (Micah xiv. 8; Isa. 
xxvi. 21; Ezek. iii. 12). So also the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, which ((al. iv. 26) is also mentioned 
as Mother of the redeemed and truly free 
children of God, is contrasted with the earthly 
Jerusalem, the city of the great King (Matt. v. 
85), as the city in which the living God, who is 
also its Founder and Architect (ch. xi. 10, 16), 
has not so much His dwelling-place as His peo- 
ple. That the contrast of the earthly and the 
heavenly is here arranged according to the sa- 
ered number seven (Beng., Del., Kluge), is not 
indicated in the text. 


Myriads, efe.—By the term ‘ myriads,” we 
areinvoluntarily reminded of angels (Deut. xxxiii. 
2; Dan. vii. 10; Judg. xiv). It is therefore 
very natural to regard angels also here as exclu- 
sively meant, and to take the term not as acollective 
conception, distributing itself into the two parts 
of a festal assemblage of angels, and the congre- 
gation of the first-born (as with Beng., Bl., De 
W., Ebr., Del., etc.). It is, indeed, in my judg- 
ment, most natural to conceive the angelic hosts 
‘asa festal company” (Cant. vii. 1), yet, as in ap- 
position with ‘myriads ;’ to which there is then 
subjoined the mention of the Christian church. 
For inasmuch as the term “‘myriads’’ does not of 
necessity, under all circumstances, denote angels, 
Num. x. 86, it would be almost indispensable to 


add some specializing clause. Should we, on the 
contrary, connect ayyéAuy not with ravzytpen 
(Seb. Schmidt, Griesb., Knapp, efe.), but with 
pupidow (Bez., Calov, Storr, Thol., Liin., eéc.), 
we must, in that case, either take ravzy. as in 
opposition with pvpedorv, which would be dragging 
and heavy, or connect it with the following, giv- 
ing it quite another reference. Thol. makes, 
alongside of the ‘myriads of angels,’ a ‘festal 
company’ of glorified saints, who are already 
celebrating the Sabbath of the people of God 
(ch. iv. 19), and the community of Christians 
still walking upon the earth. To these latter 
the éxxAycia rpwroréxuy certainly has reference, 
inasmuch as they are said to be ‘registered or en- 
rolled in heaven; ” because by the introduction of 
their names into the book of life, they are regis- 
tered as citizens of the kingdom of heaven, with 
an assured prospect of the heavenly inheritance, 
(Dan. xii. 1; Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 8; Rev. iii. 5; 
xiii.8; xx. 15); and they are called “First-born,”’ 
not in reference to the dime of their conversion, 
whether understood of Apostles (Primas., Grot.), 
or of the earliest Jewtsh and Gentile believers 
(Schlicht., B}., Ebr., ete. or of those who have 
been glorified by martyrdom (De W.); but in re- 
ference to their dignity as ‘‘ first-fruits of the crea- 
tures of God” (4rapx7 Tov xriopdéruv rot Geov), James 
i, 18, Rev. xiv. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 18 (Bohm., Thol., 
etc.). [May there not bea reference in the term 
apuréroxoc, here to the case of Esau, a little above 
alluded to, who sold his birth-right, zpwroréxa, 
and whose selling or parting with it was indis- 
pensable to its passing overto Jacob? In earthly 
families and relationships there can be but one 
first-born; the prerogative is restricted by the 
nature of the case. Butin the family of God 
they are all ‘first-born.’ The congregation of 
ancient Israel was made up in but a small pro- 
portion of those who held this honor; but the 
spiritual church of the New Testament is a 
‘‘community or congregation of First-born ones ”’ 
—they are all first-born. This need not exclude 
the reference to the import of the term as given 
by the author.—K.]. The term droyeyp. forbids 
our referring the “first-born,” either to those 
already dwelling in heaven, or to angels, as the 
oldest inhabitants of heaven (Néss., Storr, eéc.), 
or to the patriarchs and saints of the Old Testa- 
ment (Calv., Beng., Liin., efe.), or to the glori- 
fied first fruits of Christianity (De W.); for the 
sealing borne by the 144,000, as their character- 
istic mark on the heavenly Zion (Rev. xiv. 1), and 
which had been already impressed upon them on 
the earth (ch. vii. 8), is an entirely different 
thing from the registering of their names in the 
list of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 
But it is very questionable whether we are au- 
thorized to refer zravzy. to the festal company of 
the glorified, as such a reference is in no way 
exegetically involved in the text. It were 
much more natural in such a codrdination of 
mavnybpe: and éxxAyoia in reference to the mpuréd- 
Toxo, not, indeed, to adopt the view of Liin., that 
the collective community of the first-born are 
characterized partly as a festal and exulting as- 
semblage (ravyy.); partly as bound in an in- 
ward unity (éxxdyo.), but rather that of Hofmann, 
who finds in it the united and kindred designa- 
tions of the church, partly as a religious and 
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worshiping, partly a3 a political organization. 
But there is absolutely no ground apparent for 
this double representation ; on the contrary, the 
absence in this case of the connecting particle 
xai between the two principal members would be 
entirely inexplicable. 

Ven. 23. As Judge, to the God of all, efc.— 
[So Moll with many, instead of ‘‘to God, the Judge 
of all”]. We need absolutely assume no inver- 
sion (with the old translators and interpreters). 
The subject is the prerogatives of the Christian re- 
velation; hence in regard to the Judge before 
whom the first-born, who are enrolled for the 
kingdom of heaven, 4. ¢., Christians, are yet to 
appear, the comforting declaration is made that 
He is the God of all; 4. ¢., stands in a positive 
religious relation to all the members of this 
community. This explanation is suggested by 
the context, and is entirely satisfactory. It 
makes also a natural connection with what fol- 
lows. To take wdvruv as neuter, thus desig- 
nating the Judge who protects His people by His 
judgment, in His omnipotence as God over all 
beings and things (Del.) is totally unnecessary, 
and, in fact, would require évi with rdévrov. It 
is equally erroneous to find in the passage a re- 
ference to the narrow and bigoted conceptions 
of the Jews (Bl., De W., Liin.). 

Spirits of the just made perfeot.—By 
virtue of their religious communion with God 
the Christians, while yet living, stand in the 
same political fellowship to which the departed 
spirits of the righteous belong, not barely those 
of the Old Covenant (Schlicht., Bl., De W., Ebr., 
etc.), nor merely those of the New (Grot., Beng., 
Storr, Liin., eéc.), but of both (Béhme, Thol., 
Bisp., Del., Riehm, Alf.). They are called rere- 
Azwopévor, hot because they have completed their 
earthly life (Caly., Limb., Bohme, eéc.), and not 
in the sense of réAzo, pexfect ones (Theophyl., 
Luth., etc.), but because Christ has brought them 
to the goal of perfection. For although they 
have not yet experienced the resurrection, and 
that ultimate perfection (reAeiworc) which is com- 
mon to all the believers of the Old and the New 
Testament, still awaits them (ch. xi. 40), yet 
Christ who descended and ascended, Eph. iv. 10, 
has already opened to them the gates of the 
realm of death (Rev. i. 18). Even before the 
resurrection they have been permitted to enjoy 
the presence of the Lord (Phil. i. 23; compare 
John xiv. 2). 

Ver. 24. Jesus, mediator of a new co- 
venant.—The writer selects the personal histo- 
rical name of the Mediator, because by the death 
of the Incarnate One upon the cross, that cov- 
enant was effected which (ch. viii. 8, 13; ix. 15) 
was: called xaivf, as being new in its quality 
(fedus novum), but is here called veé which 
Boéhme, Kuin., and others here without ground 
regard as identical in meaning, but which rather 
characterizes this covenant as recent, as new in 
time and fraught with youthful vigor. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The legislation of Mount Sinai has a threa- 
tening, and even fearful character, which brings 
out in strong relief the majesty of the God, who, 
by His voice indeed reveals Himself on earth, 


but remains Himself invisible; and in view of it 
fills sinful man with terror in the feeling that he 
stands exposed to the avenging lightnings of 
this Heavenly King, and has nothing to oppose 
to the thunders of His speech; so that, instead 
of rejoicing in the presence of God, he would 
rather flee from the stormy terrors of His ap- 
proach, unless restrained by the hand and man- 
date of the Almighty. This fearful shuddering 
before God was felt even by the Mediator of 
God’s revelation to the world, inasmuch as He 
was only a man who Himself stood in need of a 
reconciling mediator. Although there existed 
an earthly place for the revelation of God, yet 
God still remained Himself unapproachadle, and 
the natural phenomena in which He announced 
His presence, and indicated the character of His 
revelation for the time being, at the same time 
veiled His real essence. In accordance with this, 
the character of God’s Old Covenant people is 
only that of an external holiness and union with 
God, which expresses, and represents that which 
should be, but is unable to obtain and impart it. 

2. Christians, on the contrary, are the true 
people of God, endowed with a ecttizenshep in hea- 
ven, and with all the means of grace on earth, so 
that in their pilgrimage below, they are not 
merely blest with heavenly goods, but are trans- 
formed into the heavenly character, (Eph. ii. 6), and 
have their citizenship (oAirevya) in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 2U), with whose tnhabitenis they now 
already, as belonging to the kingdom of God, 
have fellowship, and their approach to which, as 
members of the New Covenant, is rendered possi- 
ble by the blood of tts Mediator, which brings 
them who are sprinkled with it into a gracious re- 
lation to the Judge, and which, as the blood of the 
Righteous One, who, in the power of an indestruc- 
tible life, stands completely and forever in our 
stead, powerfully surpasses the cry of Abel for 
vengeance, who, murdered in his innocence, is 
not forgotten of God (ch. xi. 4). 

8. The mention of the “spirits of the just made 
perfect,” argues decisively alike against the as- 
sumption of a sleep of the souls of the departed, and 
against the doctrine of a purgatory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By.what means we ascertain that the Mediator 
of the Old Covenant revelation was not the genuine 
Mediator.—The diversity of the voice of God in 
the Law and in the Gospel.—By our entrance into 
the Christian Church we come into communion with 
a heavenly worid.—That which most terrifes us, 
most powerfully consoles, most tenderly allures.— 
Our connection with heaven, prepares us on earth 
to triumph over the world. 

Starke:—The glory of the New Covenant 
pledges all who live in it to the greater sanctity.— 
The law of the Most High is no child’s play; it 
commands and threatens. If we are unable to 
fulfil it, we must still fear in holy reverence, and 
seek protection with Him who has fulfilled it on 
our behalf.—Here on earth believers are really 
blessed and they pass in their blessed state of 
graco from one degree of blessedness to an- 
other.—See, we are to be citizens of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, associates with Christ, with the 
holy angels and the elect. —By faith, Christ dwells 
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in our hearts; we have Him and enjoy Him; but 
in heaven we shall properly see Him, possess 
Him, and be satisfied. 

Haun :—We are, as it were, so loaded down 
with grace, that it were the greatest ingratitude 
and insensibility if this did not spur us on.—The 
fact that a part of His people are still in a distant 
land, and some are aiready at home, is matter of 
no account with the Lord Jesus, and occasions 
Him no concern; .for, in His own time, He will 
bring us all thither.—We have, in the Spirit, 
perpetual access on high, and perpctual enjoy- 
ment from on high. 


Hevsyer:—The Church of Christ on earth is 
a nursery for the Church of Christ in heaven.— 
The Christian alone has the hope of a blessed 
communion with all saints. 

THotuck:—The greater the grace which is 
evinced toward us, the heavier our responsibility, 
if we refuse to heed it. 

ApPuHN :—The children of God on earth and 
the children of God in heaven, are intimately 
united. | 

HEpINGER :—Grace, not wrath, is to quicken 
our obedience.—The fairer the city, the more 
cheerful and glad the service of its citizens. 


V. 


The guilt and punishableness of apostasy stand proportionate to the blessings and obligations 
of the New Covenant. 


CuaprTer XII. 25-29. 


25 


See that ye refuse not him that speaketh: for if they escaped not who refused 


him that spake [was uttering his oracles, ypyuatiZovra] on earth, much! more shall 
26 not we escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven: Whose 
voice then shook the earth: but now he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I? 


27 shake- not the earth only, but also heaven. 
signifieth the removal of those things that are [being] shaken, as of things 


And this word, Yet once more, 
that 


are made [as having been made], that those things which cannot be shaken [which 


28 are not shaken] may remain. 


herefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 


moved [not to be shaken], let us have grace [cherish gratitude}* whereby we may [let 
us] serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear [with devout reverence and 
29 fear}: For [also] our God zs a consuming fire. 


1 Ver. 25.—According to the best authorities we are to read éfédvyow éxi yns sapatrncdpevac roy xpnuarigorra, woAd 


padrov. So also Sin. 


2 Vor. 26.—Instead of ceiw read ceiow, after Sin. A. C., 6, 47, 


8 Ver. 28.—The lect. rec. ¢xupmew is supported by A.C. D. 


cases the Indic. 


53. 
L. M., fc. Bo also the reading Aatpevouer. Bin. has in both 


4 Ver. 28.—Instead of wera aidovs xai evAafelas read pera evAaBelag xad Séovg, after Sin. A.C. D*., 17, 71, 78, 80, 187. 


er. 25.—ny waparrioncde, lest ye beg off from, deciine, refuse ; a verbal correspondence with wapa:r} 
it is Uineatt roduc who ts speaking, vis., God through Christ, 


to rep co in English.—ror Aadovvra, Aim 
Moses.—waparrngapevar, ¢ 
added predicatively to dxeivor, or subject. —ray 


speaking as if=Aadovvra or A¢yorra—rdy ax’ ovpavou, him (who speaketh) from heaven—agai 
Ver. 26.—vip 84, seemingly temporal, and in part 80, as contrasted with rére; but in my judgment 


s, as the case actually 


state of 
s which are bei 


logicale=in the present 
of the thing 


Ver. 27.—rev cadcv. 


refusing, or more exactly, when they 
mari ora, who was uttering heavenly oracles, 


THO, ver. 19, which 
as anciently through 
The Part. is not part of the subject, but is 
declaring the divine will, not 
n God, sposTieg rheoeen Christ. 


more decidedly 
once, and once only. 


—ws Teroinpdvwy, as been made.— Iva, I connect not 


(with Bol., Mol), efc.) with rerounsdvwr, but with ie dbiew: and hence put a comma after gs 
be shaken— 


Ver. 28.—Bacdr. dodAevroy, a kingdom not 
sla.—<cxwner xdpiy, according to Greek 


&dovs; ‘with reverent submission and fear” (ALF. 


to 
peeks: Dols let us have grace, but, “lee us exercise 


“which cannot be moved,” of B. V., destroys the paronome- 
gratitude.”—pera ebAaPeiag nal- 


). 
Ver. 29.—xai yap/or also, not “for even,” which would required nudrepos, or a more emphatic position of juerv.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 25. Him who is speaking, etc.—Inas- 
much as the ém yij¢ xpnuarifwv must be not 
Moses, but God; inasmuch, too, as the words rév 
ar’ ovpavéy, ac. ypnuari{oyra can in like manner, 
as shown by the following ov, denote God alone, 
but the words just mentioned stand parallel with 


rov Aadovvra in the beginning of ver. 25, by the 
‘‘speaker” here referred to must be understood, 
not Christ (c., Primas., Bohm., Ebr., efe.), but 
God. The emphasis is not laid on the diversity 
of the Theta whom God employed in founding 
the Old and the New Covenant, but on the di- 
versity in the modes of revealing one and the same 
God. ‘The Sinaitic revelation, belonging to 
the past, and the ever present and continued re- 
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velations to the Church of Christ, are placed in 
contrast with each other. At that time, He who 
was speaking to Israel had descended to earth; 
but He through whom God speaks to us is He 
who hath ascended to heaven” (Hofm., Del., in 
part, Bl.). Thus vanishes the imperfect antithe- 
sis censured by De W., produced by referring 
the speaking on earth to ths earthly ministry of 
Christ, and then, with Thol., laying the empha- 
sis on the fact that Christ had descended from 
heaven, that is, had not appeared among man- 
kind in the ordinary and natural way; or, with 
Liin., upon the fact that God had sent to us not 
an earthly man, as Moses upon Sinai, but His 
own Son, as His interpreter. For it might then be 
objected that the Son of God has appeared 
<upon earth,” but that God upon Sinai, without 
descending into the midst of Israel, had spoken 
«‘from heaven” (Ex. xx. 22; Deut. ix. 13). The 
true explanation preserves and renders consist- 
ent the connection of the thought with the above 
mentioned blood of sprinkling. 

Vex. 26. But now hath he promised.— 
The subject of éexfyyeArac is contained in the 
preceding ov, and the whole sentence has sprung 


grammatically from blending into one twe decla-- 


rations; for the viv. dé refers to the time of the 
incipient fulfilment of that which God has an- 
nounced, Hagg. ii. 6ff. "EmfyyeArac ia Perf. 
Pass. in a middle sense, as ch. iy. 21. 

Ver. 27. Yet once for all.—The first shak- 
ing took place at the giving of the Law (Ex. xix. 
18), where, however, the Sept. translates Aade 
instead of Soc, for which reason our author re- 
fers doubtless to Judg. v. 4, 5; comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
9; cxiv. 7. A like display of Jehovah’s power 
is predicted by the prophets for the closing Mes- 
sianic epoch, Mic. vii. 16; Hab. iii; Hagg. ii. 
The author follows the defective translation of 
the Sept. In the original itis said, ‘« Yet one 
thing; it is a small matter.” This expansion of 
the time from Hos. i. 4 implies, according to 
Hits. and Hofm., two things; namely, that tho 
time from the present until the final grand con- 
summation will constitute but one epoch, and 
that this will bea brief one. Thus the argu- 
ment from the “yet once forall” (&rc drag) is 
sound as to the matter of fact, although in form 
it attaches itself to a false rendering. 

As having been made, eic.—Alike the ex- 
pression, d¢ erezévwr, and the final clause fol- 
lowing that, show that the shaking refers not to 
any convulsion accompanying the entrance of 
Christianity imto the world (Coccei., a Lapid., 
Bohm., Klee, efe.), but to the final consummation 
(Theodoret, Theoph., Erasm., Bez., Bl., Thol., 
etc.). Even at the creation God intended and 
prepared for the last and now commeneing trans- 
formation of the changeable into the unchange- 
able, of what may be shaken into what cannot be 
shaken (Rom. viii. 21), or (as is said, ch. iv. 4-9), 
for the sabbatism of the world. On account of 
this parallel with which Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 10 
substantially coincide, the reference of the final 
clause with iva to perdfeoww (Theod., Gc., BI., 
De W., Liin., etc.) is quite improbable, and all 
the more so in that also the new heaven and 
the new earth are said to be created and made, 
Is, Ixv. 17; lxvi. 22. In connecting iva with 
Oc meromnptvov it is better with Grot., Beng., 


Thol., Hofm., Del., etc., to take uéver in its usual 
signification, which has the authority of Is. Ixvi. 
21, than in that of waiting for something (Storr, 
Bohm., efc.), which occurs Acts xx. 5, 23, and 
frequently in the Sept. 

[Alford rejects, and I think with entire cor- 
rectness, the reference of the final clause to 
revoijuévwv, and retains the much more rational 
and entirely unobjectionable view that it is to be 
connected with peré@eocv. The characterization 
of ‘the things that are shaken” as ‘having 
been made in order that the things which are 
not shaken may remain,” to wit, by the removal 
of things which are shaken, is so forced and 
unnatural that nothing but necessity can justify 
our adopting this construction. On the other 
hand, its construction with perdéGecey seems to me 
open to no valid objection whatever. For, in 
the first place, although there is no strict logical 
causative connection between the removal of the 
things that are shaken and the remaining of the 
things that are not shaken, yet, as a popular form 
of expression, itis entirely natural. The change- 
able and temporary is easily conceived as being 
taken out of the way in order to give permanent 
place to the immutable and abiding. In the se- 
cond place, the objection to taking ray rezornpé- 
vwy absolutely, as denoting simply things which 
have been made, i. ¢., created, drawn from the 
fact that the abiding and eternal, viz., the new hea- 
vens ond the new earth are also represented as 
having been made, rests, I think, upon an entire 
misconception of the author’s point of view. He 
says nothing about ‘‘a new heaven and anew 
earth,” and there is no evidence that these spe- 
cific things are in his mind. Itisrather the great 
heavenly, spiritual elements of the new dispensa- 
tion, as against the worldly, material, and per- 
ishable elements of the old. It is Mt. Zion as 
opposed to Mt. Sinai; the heavenly Jerusalem 
as opposed to the literal seat of the Old Theo- 
cracy; the heavenly sanctuary as against the 
earthly—and in short, the whole spiritual sys- 
tem of the New Testament, as against the things 
that have been made. The term rop reroopp. is 
therefore, from the author’s point of view, s 
precise and admirable characterization of the cre- 
ated and therefore perishable nature of the Old 
Test. economy.—K. ]. 

Ver. 28. Therefore since we, efc.—Ac in- 
troduces the folowing exhortation as a logical 
reference from the preceding verse, the special 
ground of the exhortation being given in the 
participial clause (Dan. vii. 18). The absence 
of the article with facrAeiay indicates that this 
clause is not, with Caly., Schlicht., Beng. and 
others, to be included in the exhortation itseif. 
Nor may we, with Bez., Schlicht., Grot., Bisp., 
etc., render, ‘Let us hold fast the grace.” For 
then the article would be indispensable with 
xéptv, and, instead of Zywpev, caréywper would 
be required (as ch. iii 6, 14; x. 28); or xparo- 

, as ch. iv. 14. 

Ven. 29. For.also our God, efc.—Were the 
idea intended that our God also, the God of the 
New Test., as well as the God of the Old, is a 
consuming fire (Bl., De W., Thol., Bisp.), the 
reading should be xai ydp juav 6 Ged. Yet nei- 
ther again do the position of the words and the 
connection point to the thought that God is 
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not merely a God of grace, but also of avenging 
justice (Liin.), The passage merely designs to 
give, with a reference to Deut. iv. 24, a feature 
of the Divine character, and is not intended merely 
to give prominence to one attribute in compari- 
son with another. Under this view, xai yép is= 
etentm, as Luke i. 66; xx. 87 (Del., Riehm). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We can refuse to receive and to follow that 
which God says to us; but we can escape neither 
the responsibility for such conduct, nor the judg- 
ment of God regarding it. 

2. Our responsibility is rendered all the greater 
by the increased elevation and fulness of grace 
which characterize the revelation of God in the 
New Testament, a revelation standing related to 
that of the Old Testament, as heaven to earth. 

8. This Christian revelation is at the same 
time the final and the complete one, so that nothing 
farther is to be looked for but the /as¢ convulsion 
of all things, which, at the second coming of the 
Lord, shall transform heaven and earth. 

4. At the very creation of the world, God 
looked forward to, and made arrangements for 
the eternally abiding and unchangeable kingdum 
of glory, and to the introduction of that kingdom 
tend all the revelations, arrangements, and pro- 
vidences of God in the history of the world. 

§. This everlasting kingdom shall we Chris- 
tians as children of God, and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ (Rom. viii. 17), recetve into possession: 
for this we owe a debt of gratitude to God, which 
should evince itself in a service well pleasing to 
Him, which yields for us the highest gain, and 
has the richest promise (Ps. I. 28. 

6. This filial relation to God must beget neither 
an unbecoming familiarity, nor a false security, 
but must inspire a guarded caution and rever- 
ence such as belongs to the nature of God in 
which the fire of holy love consumes all that is 
unholy, and kindles to a flame all that is sus- 
ceptible of life, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God speaks with us; then He seeks us in His 
word; afterwards He judges us.—Every revela- 
tion of God is accompanied with great convulsions, 
and by movements in heaven and on earth. How 
stands our heart in relation thereto?—We can 
neither plead qgnorance nor inability if we fail to 
escape the coming wrath.—The rejection of the 
highest grace, draws after it the heaviest punish- 
ment.—However different is the old covenant 
from the new, it is one God who speaks, judges, 
and saves, in both._—The world, however power- 
ful and great it may be, cannot shield us against 
the wrath of God, and cannot rod us of the king- 
dom of God; but it can bring down upon us the 
one, and defraud us of the other.—The kingdom 
of nature is destined, through the kingdom of 
grace, to be transformed and exalted into the 
kingdom of glory.—The kingdom of God is the 
object of the creation; revelation is the means of 
its accomplishment. 

Starke :—lIn the duty of serving through the 
grace of God, of pleasing Him with reverence 
and fear, lies a beautiful connection of Law and 
Gospel.—Believers receive the kingdom, not as 
mere subjects, but as partners in sovereignty, 
who are jointly exalted to the throne of Christ, 
(Rev. i. 16; iii. 21; v. 9 ff.), by virtue of their 
royal priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9).—Alas! the world. 
sins against the commands of God as securely as. 
if there were no avenger; nay, it even makes a 
mock atsin. But God is a consuming fire (Ps. ii. 
11, 12). 

Rice :—God is without end in the gift, the 
Lord Jesus without end in the allotment, and we 
without end in the reception of the immovable 
kingdom; and thus we mount above everything 
which is subject to change. 

Heusngr:—The glory of Christianity lays us 
under obligation for the highest gratitude. 

HepinceEr :—Compulsory love is not the best. 
But the obligation to be godly is great; of this. 
be not forgetful. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 


A. 


Moral exhortations of a more general character. 


CHapter XIII. 1-6. 


1 
8 some have entertained angels unawares. 
4 
5 


2 Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 


Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 


with them; and [om. and] them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in 
the body. Marriage is honourable in all [Be marriage held in honor in all things], and 
the [be its] bed undefiled: but [or for]' whoremongers and adulterers.God will judze. 
Let your conversation [disposition, or mode of life] be without covetousness; ond be 


[being] content with such things as ye have: for he [himself] hath said, I will never 
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6 [by no means] leave thee, nor [will I at all] forsake thee. So that we may boldly 
[with confidence] say, The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me [I will not fear; what shall a man do unto me?]. 


1 Ver. 4.—The 


le 8¢ is found in ©. D***. J. K.; on the contrary, ydp in Sin. A. D*.M. The Pesh. follows the 


former reading; the It. and Vulg. the latter. [Tisch., Del. Moll retain é¢. Alf. substitutes ydp.—K.]}. 


Ver. 2.—ryv drroferviay, dere seek Gre TAUTHS. 
nting bac 


ta unawares; the Aor. poi 


ious, by means Of this.—<érAaBow fevic., escaped notice entertatning—entcr- 
historically to the time of the event. 


Ver. 3.—Is more forcible with the asyndeton of the original; the and is unnecessary and enfeebling.—rwy naxcovyxev- 


poéver, those in distress. 


Ver. 4.—The Imperat. is (with Moll, Del., Alf. efc.) much better than the Ind. construction of the Eng. ver. We might 
hesitate to supply the Imperat.. rather than the Indic., but we must do so in ver. 6, and there is no difficulty bere, be- 


cause the imperative idea which belongs to all the preceding clauses, would naturally be 


to this, in the absence 


of the verb.— Ev xaccy, in all things; with , Wapa wacvy, would be more natural (Moll, Alf). 


Ver. 5.—o rpdowos, habit, disposition ; 


oll: Sinnesart ; Alf.: mode 


life.—apxovpevos Tos wapovory, being contented, 


with what ye have.—avrds Sa Sor he himself.—ov py oe avw, od ov my oe, etc., much more emphatic than the construc- 


tion of the Eng. ver, “ 1 


Ver. 6.—@appouvras, with con tai ov Gof 


I by no means leave thee, nor will I by any means abandon thee.” 
i pas: Sin. follows Vulg., ec. in omitting cai; Alf., Del. Moll 


Oho 
etc, retain it. But all agree in reading the following clause, as an independent question, ri wrowjc., efc., what will a mun de 


unto me? 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Continue.—The form of the injanc- 
tion shows that the brotherly love, once so preva- 
lent in the church, ¢. ¢., the mutual love of Chris- 
tians, must, at the time of the composition of our 
Epistle, have still been active in it, as indicated 
also at ch. vi. 10; x. 82 ff.; while ch. x. 26 
shows the necessity of their being exhorted to 
the practice of this virtue. This brotherly love 
gcAadeAgia) which, according to 2 Pet. i. 7, con- 
stitutes a specific form of the broader virtue of 
Gydrn was designated by the Lord Himself as a 
special characteristic of His disciples (Joh. xiii. 
85. Also Tertullian paints in the liveliest colors 
ita prevalence in the church of his time; and 
even the scoffer Lucian is obliged to pay an un- 
willing tribute to its power when he says (de 
morte Peregrini): ‘‘Their principal Law-giver 
has inspired in them the sentiment that they are 
all mutually brethren so soon as they had passed 
-over, i. ¢., had denied the Grecian Gods, and de- 
‘woted themselves to the worship of that crucified 
-‘sophist, and were living in accordance with his 
\precepts.”” Moreover, Julian (epistle 49) says 
‘that ‘kindness toward strangers (1 sep? rovc 
.€bvovg giAavOpwria) had been a principal means 
-of propagating the d@edrac of the Christians. 

Ver. 2. Forget not.—Aarédru, with the par- 
ticiple, is a familiar Greek construction. The 
reference is to the experiences of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. xviii. 19). Perhaps also to Matt. xxv. 
-44, 45. Substantially parallel are Rom. xii. 18; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 9. Whether 
‘Aéafov forms @ paronomasia with ér:AavOdvecbe 
(Lun.) is doubtful. 

Ver. 3. As bound with them—as being 
yourselves also in the body.—It is neither 
necessary nor admissible, in order to give to d¢ 

‘the same signification in both clauses, to under- 
:stand, with Bohme, and others, the bound with 
.them, of life and sufferings in the ecclesia pressa, 
[‘‘ travelling too far from the context.”—ALTF. J, 
or, with Calvin, and others, to understand the 
‘(body ” of the church as the body of Christ. We 
may, with Cc., give o¢ in the first clause, also 
.the causal significance, which it unquestionably 
-has in the second; but his translation, ‘inas- 
much as we are closely connected with them,” 
‘merely involves the idea that, by virtue of our 
‘membership and communion with our imprisoned 


brethren, we should feel ourselves under oblign- 
tion to remember them in loving sympathy. It 
is more advisable, therefore, to take the first ox 
as a particle of comparison. [‘‘ As being your 
selves also in the body,” ¢. ¢., as being yourselves 
in a body which exposes you to like suffering 
with them, and might therefore be expected to 
secure your sympathy for the sufferer.—K. ]. 

Ver. 4. Marriage in all.—tIn the New Testa- 
ment yéuog means, elsewhere, the wedding and 
its celebration; here, as in classical Greek, wed- 
lock. (Alf. takes it here as ‘‘ wedding,” and 
renders it ‘‘ your marriage’’]. ’Ev staocv means 
not with all nations (Pesh., Beza, Grot., and 
others, who, with riuoc, erroneously supply 
Src); but, ‘tn every respect, in all respects.” 
Were the injunction intended to be that mar- 
riage should be held honorable with all persons. 
(Luth., efe.), or that no unmarried person should 
regard it with contempt (Bohme, Schultz, efe.), 
or that it should be forbidden to no man, the form 
would probably be rapa raotv. 

Ver. 5. He himself has said.—Not Christ 
(Bez., Bohm., Klee), but God, in the Scripture. 
These words are found in full, Deut. xxxi. 6, 8, 
and repeated, 1 Chron. xxviii. 20. But God is 
there spoken of in the third person. Individual 
elements of this consolatory address, represent- 
ing God as speaking in the first person, are 
found, Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; Isa. xli. 17. 
It is found, in precisely the same terms as here, 
in Puito, Ed. Mang., 1. 480. That the author 
has drawn immediately from Pao, (BL, De W.), 
is scarcely to be supposed. We may rather con- 
jecture that the saying had in this form already 
become a proverb (Beng.), or that it originated 
in the liturgical and homiletical usage of the 
Hellenistic Synagogue from the confounding of 
kindred expressions with the original passage, 
Deut. xxxi. 6 (Del.). The double negation in 
the first, and the triple negation in the second 
member, serve for emphasis. The mention of 
the persecutions of the church, suggests the 
trustful declaration cited from Ps. cxviil. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Brotherly love stands preéminent among the 
distinguishing marks of the children of God 
(1 Jno. iii. and if genuine, never ceases (1 Cor. 
xiii. 8). ts purity, power, and permanence, 
however, depend upon the nature of our relation 
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to Christ, and with this, upon that of our faith. 
It can therefore, on the one hand, never dispense 
with nourishment, culture and discipline; and 
on the other cannot do without exercise. 

2. The practice of Aospitality may very easily 

rove disagreeable; one may exercise it unwill 
ingly, sullenly, and enviously; may limit it by 
caprice and selfishness ; may regard and treat it 
as a burden and a plague. We must therefore be 
kindly reminded of this duty, as a duty of love, 
and learn to give heed to the dlessing it brings 
with it, in order that the offerings which we are 
required to bring, and the privations which we 
impose upon ourselves, may not fall too heavily 
or incite us to self-glorification. And this bless- 
ing transcends our knowledge and conception. We 
may receive into our house messengers of God; 
nay, may receive Christ Himself, in His humblest 
servants (Matt. xxv. 35 ff.). 

8. The connection, which, in a two-fold way, 
we have with sufferers, viz., by spiritual and by 
natural ties of friendship, must make itself be 
recognized by compassionate and effective sym- 
pathy, in every individual case; and inasmuch 
as this is deficient, and often inconvenient, we 
are reminded, on the one hand, of the law in ac- 
cordance with which, if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it (1 Cor. xii. 26); and 
on the other, of our own liability to suffer, a lia- 
bility inseparable from our bodily life. 

4. The character belonging to marriage, as an 
ordinance instituted and blessed of God, and the 
purity which, according to the will of God, befits 
the marriage bed, and tho rites of matrimony, 
need special attention and care. ‘The terrible 
sentence pronounced on fornicators and adul- 
terers is one which pays no heed to the false rea- 
sonings and cavilling interpretations, which will 
plead in excuse for euch impurities the fierce 
lusts of man, the course of the world, and the 
difficulties of ordinary wedlock. At the judg- 
ment of God it will also be made manifest how 
much power and light the knowledge of God and 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ, have imparted to each 
one, by which to escape from this corruption of 
the world; nay, it will also become manifest 
that the majority have fallen, not from an irre- 
sistible power of their nature, but from lusts 
wilfully indulged, and nurtured and heightened 
by the reading of mischievous books, and by pro- 
fligate intercourse; nay, that frequently they 
have themselves inflamed, and urged on anew 
the nature which had been wearied out in the 
service of sin, and had withdrawn from it with 
loathing. Then, too, it will become evident what 
evasions men have resorted to, in order to escape 
the judgments of men, and why many have so 
aided others, and how many a one bas chosen 
rather to carry his lusts with him to the har of 
God, than to free himself from them upon the 
dying-bed ” (Rieger). 

5. Pleasure and licentiousness lead not only to 
extravagance, but also to discontentment, thence 
to covetousness, and finally, not unfrequently to 
miserly niggardliness. Yet even apart from this, 
an insatiable and covetous habit of feeling and 
action stands in direct antagonism to the Chris- 
tian temper and conduct (Matt. vi. 19-34; Col. iii 
6; Phil. iv. 11,12; 1 Tim. vi. 6), and plunges one 
into severe temptations and great dangers (1 Tim. 


vi. 9 ff). An effective weapon against this, os 
against the fear of human wickedness and vio- 
lence, is the use of the word of God, by which 
confidence in the living God, who has promised 
that He will withdraw from us neither His pre- 
sence, nor His help, is awakened and nourished. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What most hinders, and what most promotes the 
exercise of Christian love.—We have in suffering 
and assaults, not merely the sympathy of the 
brethren, but also the comfort of the word of God, 
and the help of the Lord.—Faith, the mother of all 
virtues.—The characteristics of true Christianity. 
—How, while living in the world and in the 
flesh, we conquer world and flesh.— We are either 
judged or saved of God; there is no alternative. 

STARKE:—Love is a cardinal virtue, which 
embraces in itself all others (Rom. xiii. 10), and 
is a fruit of the Holy Spirit, in which faith be- 
comes active (Gal. v. 6).—Brotherly love must 
not. be love in words, but must evince itself in 
act, especially toward those who are, for the 
sake of the Gospel, imprisoned, or otherwise 
suffering persecution, so that we may extend to 
them counsel, aid and refreshment : John iii. 
18).—It is a gracious provision of God that 
although the ungodly would gladly see all the 
righteous destroyed at once, or at least oppreesed, 
still sufferings pass but gradually from one to 
another, in order that those who as yet have been 
spared, may be able to receive and succor the 
oppressed (Rev. xii. 12).—He who is prudent 
will let the consideration of the righteous judg- 
ment of God hold him back from sin (Eccles. xii. 
18, 14).—Sin, the sin of fornication and adultery, 
cannot be too sharply rebuked before the world. 
Hence God has pledged Himself to punish them. 
—tThe little which a righteous man hath, is bet- 
ter than the great possessions.of the ungodly.— 
A Christian must faithfully apply to himself what 
he reads in the Holy Scriptures, according to the 
exigencies of the case.—Human weakness fears 
before men, as if they could disturb its pleasant 
repose and satisfaction. But comfort! who 
shall be able to harm those whom God has taken 
into His protection? (Rom. viii. 81; 1 Pet. iii. 
14). 

rides :—It belongs to the nature and power 
of faith to receive promptly and interpret for 
itself every word of God, but along with this to 
set to its seal, that God is true. He who makes 
God alone his goal, has in God a rich consola- 
tion.—This is the holiest feature of the book of 
the Psalms that in it the Divine promises are 
placed before us, transformed already into pure 
nourishment for faith, and into living power. 

Haun:—A guest has frequently an invisible 
companion, and thus the cost of his entertain- 
ment is richly repaid.—Worldlings leave one 
another in the lurch; but believers all stand 
firm for a man.—Brotherly love has two hin- 
derances, the unchaste flesh, and avarice.—God 
makes a marvellous distribution of suffering; one 
suffers early, another late. Thus what has not 
yet arrived, may still come. Hence, both in 
prayer and in benefactions remember the misera- 
ble.—Man is always anxious lest his supplies 
may fail; but God is good forall our deficiencies. 
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ScHLEIERMACHER :—On Christian hospitality. | anxious care for food, and makes us free from the 
(Sermons on the Christian household). fear of men. 

Hervusyer :—The dearer to us is our faith, the| Hxspinorr :—Love has extraordinary impulses; 
dearer to us are our kinsmen in the faith.—In | the best love gladly entertains guests. Whom? 
Christianity purity has a religious ground.—Con- | Those who are unable to render any temporal 
fidence in God is the best preservative against | recompense. 


B. 
Special admonitions regarding their inclination to apostasy. 


Cuaprer XIII. 7—17. 


7 Remember them which have the rule over you [your leaders], who [as those who] 
have spoken [spoke] unto you the word of God: whine faith follow, considering the 
8 end of their conversation [contemplating the issue of their walk]. Jesus Christ [is] 
9 the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Be not carried about [aside, seri eeedy ej 
with divers [various] and strange doctrines [teachings] ; for i¢ is a good thing [is good] 
that the heart be established with grace; not with meats, which have st profite 
10 them that have been occupied? therein. We have an altar, whereof A of thooe | they 
11 have no right to eat which [who] serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those 
whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin,’ are burned 
12 without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
13 own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth, therefore, unto him without 
14 the camp, ‘bearing his reproach. For here we have no continuing city [have not here 
15 an abiding city], but we seek one to come [are seeking that which is te come]. By 
[Through] him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our [om, our] lips giving thanks [making acknowledgment] to is name. 
16 But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well 
17 pleased. Obey them that have the rule over you [them that lead you, ver. 7], and 
submit yourselves: for they watch for [are watching on behalf of] your souls,‘ as they 
that must give [render] account, that they may io it with joy, and not with grief 
(sighing, orevdzovres]; for that is ‘unprofitable for [unto] you. 


1 Ver. 9.—Instead of repipépeoe read wapadpépecbe, after Sin. A. C. D., and the majority of minusc. 
: s hes Ne .—Instead of reptxarjcarres, Sin. A. D*., read repirarovurtes.. "Pho former has introdaced into Sin. by a 
ater has 
3 Ver. 11.—The words wepi ayzaprias, are wanting in A; they stand in Sin. D. K., before cis ra Gyra; in C*,, after these 
words: and in 14, 47, they become wept v, for which reason they are by some as an interpolated gices. 
4 Ver. 17.—The ‘authority of A. and V a not sufficient to warrant the removal of the words Urép Tey Yuxywr vase, 
and placing them after awoduacovres, where again adds urép user. 


[ Ver. 7.—ray jyouudrwy, those who are (or in this case, were) leading you, who, it appears from what follows, were now 
dead, and are to be remembered and followed in their Christian example. “Them that have the rule over you,” of the E. 
V., therefore, is not strictly warrantable.—oirees, characteristic, of the 5 a. who (the which, Alf.).—<AdAncer, not Aave spo- 
ken, but, spoke, historically—it is now over.—éavabewpourres, surveyt emery le going back in your contemplatioas 
over the entire series. Difficult to exprees by one word in English. oneidering,” however, which does duty here as for 
so many other words, is needlessly inadequate. Better with Alf,“surveying.” “ Considering ” which, marks a purely 
intellectual act, loses entirely the external imagery of dvadewpourres. This is retained in “surveying,” pertially also in 
* contemplating. *” Moll, *“ hinschauend.”—ri¢ avacrpodis, their conduct, walk (E. V., conversation). 

Ver. 8.—'Ingois x prords, “not common with our writer; only elsewhere at ver. "ah, ” (Alf.).—uaoderstand éeri», io—eis 
Tovs tig stands amphatic, “is yesterday and io uey the eame—and forever.” 

r. 9.—n wapadepecde, be not carried aside, not repid., “carried about "—the rapad., much more forcible and perti- 
D rae ‘the author's purpose, as not referring to Christian instability in general, but to being borne away from Christia- 
nity itse 

Ver. 9.—éy ols, “in which they who walked, were not profited.” 

Ver. 10.—€£ 06, from which, wherefrom. —tfoveiay, right, authority, privilege—rarely well rendered by power, as by E. 
V., a8 at John i. 13—rp oxnry, Beng. (cited b va ed py doh nade Th oxyry NON év TH oKRrH.” 

Ver. 11.—éde Guer, of w hat animulsa=of those animals of which.—wepi ras auaprias, for sin; Moll, though marking it 
doubtful fn his critical note, retains it in his version. Alford Tejects it.—dcd Tov apxtepéws, through, by means of the hegh. 
priest, ed as acting for the people, or for God.—«araxaierat, are burned up, consumed ; E. V., are burned, not quit, 
adequately.—rijs wapeuBorjs, the encampment in the wilderness; the old tabernacle imagery carried through to the last. 


CHAP. XIII. 7-17. 


e A 


Ver. 14.—pévovoav wéduy, an abiding 
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cilly.—rhvy péddovoay émCnrodmev, we are seeking ofler (éxi, direction goward 


hence implies yearning after, xi. 14), that which ts to be—the future abiding city. 
Ver. 1s esPane: let us be offering up.—xapwov xad., the fruit of lips (fruit or offering rendered by lips) making 
ledgment to hi. ¢. 


nam 
Ver. a eee that lead you, your leaders.—avroi ydp, for themselresecthey in turn, or on their part.— 
3 


aypurvoucs, are § 
Uwép, on behalf of.—ws émiduc. 


, being 
viz., watching. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Your leaders.—The term 7yobuevoc 
which is found Acts xv. 22, with the Rom. Clem. 
ad Cor. 1 and 87), and in the martyr St. Ignat. 
, 4 points to no other than the ordinary form of 
church government (Dav. Schultz). Chrys. ex- 
lains the word, although at this time, it already 
had the special signification of abbot, by éioxorot. 
Of kindred nature is the designation of the 
heads of the Church, 1 Thes. v.12, by zpoord- 
EVOL. 
Issue of their walk.—’ExBaoi rij¢ avacrpo- 
dic expresses not the development, (CEc., De Dieu), 
and not the result of the walk, in respect to 
others, (Braun, Cramer) or, in respect to the 
p-rfected ones themselves, in heaven (Storr, etc.), 
but, in the connection, their death by martyr- 
dom, 
Ver. 8. Jesus Christ, yesterday.—Inas- 
such as the subject is the God-man, we need not 
extend the £y6é¢ (so read in Sin. A. C*. D*.) to 


the time before the appearance of Christ (Beng.,: 


etc.), and thus neither to the entire time of the 
Old Covenant, (Calv., e¢c.), nor at all to the preéx- 
istence of Christ (Ambrose, Seb. Schmidt, etc.). 
Luther, following the Vulg. and c., falsely puts 
a stop after ofyepov. It is not the eternity (Am- 
brose, Cyrill. Alex., Calov., efc.), but the eternal 
unchangeableness of Christ on which emphasis 
is laid. Hence, 6 avrdc is the predicate applica- 
ble to all the three divisions of time.. Thesentence 
thus abruptly introduced, (without the usual 
connection) serves undoubtedly to assign a reason 
for the following warning, yet nothing author- 
izes the supposition that it stands in an intended 
antithesis to the Jewish expectation of a still fu- 
ture Messiah ((&c.). It is possible that it, at the 
same time, furnishes the ground for the preceding 
exhortation, (Bl. Ebr., efc.), or encourages to its 
fullfilment (Theoph., Grot., ete.). Nothing in the 
passage requires us to take it as explaining the 
substance of the faith of the #yotpevor (Calov., 
Carpz.). 

Ver. 9. By various and strange teach- 
ings.—The ordinances of the Old Testament it- 
self (Wieseler, Liin., efc.), the author would hardly 
have thus designated, for they are regarded 
by him as divinely ordained shadows and types 
of essential and eternal objects and relations. 
We must refer the term to human doctrines, 
which attach themselves to these ordinances, 
and, as shown by the connecting particle yép, to 
such as referred specially to Bpduara. These are 
not sacrificial meals, as after Schlichting, Bl., 
Liin., and others suppose; but food, meats, (the 
oldinterpp., Bohme,Thol., Ebr., Del., Riehm, Alf.) 
in which were sought ritual means of justifica- 
tion, ch. ix. 10. [For the reasons (1) ‘that 
BpGuara is a word not found in the law when of- 
ferings are spoken of, but in the distinction of 
clean and unclean, Lev. xi. 84; 1 Macc. i. 68; 


sp pe watch, the meaning stronger tban 1s suggested by the simple English term twaich.— 
; ; ing destined, to render an 
—orevagorres, sighing, groaning. Moll, seufeend; ALf., lamenting, viz., “over your disobedience.”—K.}. 


iva, TovTo wouvow, that they may be doing this, 


(2) that in all New Testament places where Bpaua 
is used in a similar connection, it applies to clean 
and unclean meats: (8) that didayaic romxtAang— 
rapagep., must refer not to meats eaten after sac- 
rifice, but to such doctrines in which there was 
variety and perplexity, as to those concerning 
clean and unclean.”—(Alf.)]. In the classics, 
also, £évog does not always indicate something 
foreign, but sometimes, something strange and 
surprising. The antithesis in the two clauses is 
overlooked by Bohme, who, following Castalio, 
understands ydpi¢ of gratitude to God, and by 
Bisping, who refers it to the Lord’s Supper, as 
the Christian sacrificial meal [a ‘‘monstrous in- 
terpretation,”’ Alf. ]. 

Ver. 10. We have an altar, efc. GOvyiac- 
thpwov is not Christ Himself, (Bugenhagen, Bie- 
senthal, ee.) nor the table of the Lord's Supper 
(Bohm., Ebr. Bisp., efe.), nor an expiatory ar- 
rangement in general, (Michael., Stier, Thol., 
Hofm., ete.), but the cross upon Golgotha (Thom. 
Aquin., Este, Beng., Bl., De W., Liin., etc.), of 
which Christians eat, in that the atoning victim 
that was offered uponit, is the food of their souls 
(Riehm), comp. John vi. 51 ff. The question is 
not merely of the enjoyment of the spiritual 
blessings resulting to believers from the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ (Bl., Liin.), but communion 
with the personal Christ crucified on our behalf. 
The ry oxy Aarpetovrec are not Christians 
(Schlicht., Schultz, Hofm., efc.), but either as 
ch. ix. 9; x. 2 the Israelites (Liin., Kluge), or, 
as ch. viii. 5, the Jewish priests (Bl., De W., 
Del., Riehm), who, above others, had access to 
the typical dwelling-place of God, and had a 
right to partake of the food that had been con- 
secrated to God. 

Ver. 11. For the bodies of those animals 
whose blood, efc.—Of many sacrifices, the 
priests obtained either the entire flesh, Lev. v. 
9; xxiii, 20; or the breast, and shoulder, 
Num. vii. 84; or the whole with the exception 
of the fat pieces, Num. iv. 26 ff.; comp. ch. vi. 
19, 22; vii. 7. But of the sin-offerings whose 
blood was brought:into the inner tabernacle, 
Lev. iv. 5-7; iv. 16-18, ch. xvi. the fat pieces 
were brought to the altar, and all the rest was 
consumed by fire without the camp. This burn- 
ing was only a means of getting rid of the things 


burned, and was called (jy, a word never 


used to denote burning on the altar. The em- 
phasis lies, therefore, not upon the burning, but 
on the fact that this mode of dealing with the 
flesh of the victims, from which the priests de- 
rived no enjoyment, took place without the 
camp. This is regarded by the author as typi- 
cal. Linx., following Baar, (Stud. und Krit., 
1849, iv. 986, ff.) regards the capital point of the 
argument of v. 10 as appearing in v. 12, and 
regards v. 11 as containing a preliminary idea 
that is merely auxiliary to the proof. But it is 
more natural to take v. 11 as containing the 
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proof of v. 10, while again, the idea of v. 12 is 
suggested by v. 11, and corresponds, therefore, 
in substance to v. 10 (Riehw). [The typical 
image is simple and forcible. Christ as « sin- 
offering, suffered without the gate whither the 
bodies of the animals that were slain as sin- 
offerings under the Old Covenant were carried 
to be burnt. As then the priests of the Old 
Covenant, and also the people, had no right to 


partake of that sacrifice, so they who now adhere 


to that Covenant, who minister to that tabernacle, 


have no right to partake of that great victim that 
is slain and disposed of outside of the encamp- 
ment, and which is the antitype of the Old Testa- 
ment sin-offering. In order to eat of this sacrifice, 
as Christ Himself requires, they must break 
away from their adherence to the system which 
Sorbade them to eat of the type, and can, therefore, 
of itself, give no authority to eat the antitype.— 
K. 


ER. 18. Wherefore let us go forth to 
Him, efc.—This is au exhortation based on the 
It is not, however, an ex- 
hortation to refrain from sacrificial meats 


preceding passage. 


Retschl.), or from worldly pleasures (Chrys., 


rimas., efc.); nor to a voluntary following into 
the sufferings of Christ (c., Limb., ete.) ; nor 
to a withdrawal from Jerusalem on account of its 
impending destruction (Clericus); but to a com- 


plete separation from Judaism, (Theod., Beng., 
Bl., Thol., Liin., ete.). 
of exclusion from the Jewish Theocracy (Schlicht., 


To a willing endurance 


cording to Hos. xiv. 8; yet after the LXX., that, 
instead of FS) reads 5. Wetstein ad- 


duces the Rabbinical saying: ‘In the fature all 
sufferings willcease; but the thank-offering ceases 
not;” and Puito (ed. Mangey, II. 258) styles 
this the best offering. According to a -favor- 
ite Old Testament representation, thoughts are 
branches, and the words blossoms and fruits, 
which, taking root in the Spirit, and by him im- 
pelled through mouth and lips, sprout forth and 
ripen (Dsx., Bibl. Psychologie, p. 142). The last 
ie is not to be referred to Christ (Sykes), but 
to God. 

Ver. 16. Buttodo good and to commn- 
nicate, ete.—The Subst. evroia is found in the 
New Testament only here. The verb, Mark xiv. 
7. Korcvwvia in the same sense as here, Rom. xv. 
26; 2 Cor. ix. 13; Phil. i. 5, of evincing our fel- 
lowship in communicating of our temporal posses- 
sions. Evapecrotvpal reve==to be satisfied with any 
thing, is entirely classical. Theophyl., Schlicht., 
ee ete., erroneously refer racabrac yép to ver. 
15, also. 

Ver. 17. Unprofitable.—Either as hinder- 
ing the influence of the readers (BI.}, or as ren- 
dering them dispirited and inactive yea 
Grot.), or best, per pelworw (Gerh., Thol., Liin.). 
The leaders must have been esteemed by the au- 
thor as reliable men, and been known by him in 
their most favorable aspects. The first sot-o 
in ver. 17 refers to dypvmveiv, the second to 
oTevdcecy. 


Grot., ete, and recently, Thiersch), there is not 
the slightest allusion; and the passsge contra- 
dicts in the most decisive manner Schwegler’s 
position, that to our Author Christianity is still 
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in @ transition state from Judaism.—lIt is only, 


or rarely, ] except in later writers and sometimes 
In the Sept., that rofvvy stands, as here, at the 
Does iw rij¢ mapep- 
Bose involve a reference to the speedily following 
At all events, the 
following verse could not but suggest to the 


beginning of the sentence. 
destruction of Jerusalem ? 


mind of the readers, the city whose foundations 
are not moved, ch. xi. 10. 

[It seems, by no means, improbable that this 
passage does have a double reference; that while 
its external and obvious import is to warn its 
readers to a complete withdrawal from the en- 
tanglements and bondage of Judaism, another 
import may have lain beneath its guarded lan- 
guage, viz., a record by the Holy Spirit, through 
the inspired writer, of the warning and injunc- 
tion formerly given by him to the Christians of 
Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem through 
the lips of the Lord. So interpreted, the terms 
have special significance. The ry¢ rapeuBodie 
persistently kept up, still harmonizes with the 
primary and figurative import of the passage, 
while the ov uévoveay réA.v, in contrast with the 
tHv emiseAdovoay, shows that the writer has 
clearly in mind the earthly Jerusalem.—K. ]. 

Ver. 15. The sacrifice of praise.—Ovcla 
aivésews means, in the Old Testament, the volun- 
tary, whether promised or freely undertaken offering 


of praise (thank-offering), I) PS}, Num. 
vii. 12-15, which, however, even at Ps. L 14, 


23; oxvi. 17, is a symbol of the thanksgiving of 
the heart and mouth, and is here explained ac- 


and have in 
Passover (1 Cor. vi. 8), we are enabled to par- 
take of an atoning banquet which to the Levitical 


1. Examples worthy of imitation are furnished 
specially by those leaders in the churches, and 
publishers of the Gospel, who, by the grace of 
God in Christ, were able to give such an expres- 
sion to the faith which they have professed and 
taught, that their dying corresponded with their life, 
and their death proved a living voucher of their 


Jaith. The memory of these should be held in 


honor, and exercises a blessed influence on all 
who behold it. 

2. Exalted above all change in fortune and in 
feeling, as above all personal vicissitudes, is 
Jesus Christ, the unchangeable and abiding 
Head of the Church, whether its members are 
already in heaven, or are still living upon the 
earth; and by virtue of His relation to God, He 
intercedes for, protects, blesses, and rules it eter- 
nally. : 

3. With the pure word, and the ali pent 
grace of God is given to us all that we need. To 
this there need, and should be added nothing 
drawn from other religions. Instead of pro- 
ducing steadfastness and satisfaction of heart, 
such a mixture of foreign elements, would rather 
disturb and weaken the purity, certainty, joy, 
and power of faith, and would bring with it the 
danger of a turning away, to unfruitful and 
perplexing ordinances, usages, and strifes. 

4, Inasmuch as we have the only valid and 
efficient expiatory offering in Christ, who outside 
of the city of legal worship, was crucified for us, 

Fim at the same time, the true 
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priests was made legally impossible. It becomes 
therefore the duty of Christian churches that 
are still entangled in Judaism, entirely to aban- 
don the Jewish camp. 

6. On the basis of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
which admits no repetition, and sets aside the 
whole system of sacrificial worship, we are 
alike laid under the obligation, and endowed with 
the capacity of offering acceptable and perma- 
nent sacrifices of thanksgiving and of well doing, 
with which we praise God, who, rich in grace, 
glorifies himself in sinners, and we serve one 
another according to the will of God as good 
stewards of the manifold gifts of God. 

7. The prosperity of the church is best pro- 
moted when its leaders, mindful of their great 
responsibility before God, watch on behalf of 
souls, and the members of the church facilitate 
the fulfilment of this duty by docility and obedience, 
and render it fruitful of benefit to themselves. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


The blessing of faithful teachers defore and 
after their departure.—We owe to pious ances- 
torsa grateful remembrance and faithful imitation.— 
How our departure from the world becomes an 
entrance into heaven, and a precedent for a fol- 
lowing and imitation that is acceptable to God.— 
A firm heart is o precious thing and a rare trea- 
sure; but it is a work of grace and an abiding 
good.— What comfort lies in the fact that Jesus 
Christ is always the same; and in like manner, 
what warning and what encouragement! Howthe 
cross which separates us from the world, unites us 
with God and with one another.—The offerings of 
Christians are, 1. prayer; 2. well doing; 3. obe- 
dience.—What we have to bring to the altar, and 
what we have to take from it. 

STaARKE:—The teachers of the church, are 
leaders, conductors, guides; they must therefore 
so point the way to blessedness, as themselves to 
lead the way therein, and conduct their hearers 
to blessedness, not only with their doctrine, but 
also by their life and example (Phil. iii. 17;1 
Pet. v. 8).—It is one of‘the hidden ways of God 
that upright teachers of whom there are so few, 
and to whose preparation so much belongs, are 
removed by an early death. Disciples who have 
such teachers should follow them faithfully be- 
times, and hold them as all the dearer and more 
worthy (1 Thess. v. 12, 18; Isa. lvii. 1. 2).— 
Righteous, faithful teachers shine in life and in 
death. Happy they who dwell in memory, upon 
their holy walk, and edifying death, and thus 
secure their own preparation for a future blessed 
. departure (Matt. v. 14 ff.). The world frequent- 
ly forms erroneous judgments of this or that 
man; but his death testifies of his faith and 
life; so that many are obliged to wonder and ac- 
knowledge that he was a pious man (Luke xxiii. 
4, 7).—Doctrine and grace belong together ; pure 
doctrine, and the grace, causing by means of it, 
that the heart become established.—We eat 
Christ spiritually in faith (John vi. 35), and sa- 


cramentally in the Holy Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26). 
—Would we have part in Christ and be sancti- 
fied by Him, we must renounce this world and 
bear His reproach.—The confession and the re- 
proach of Christ are fellow-travellers.—Reproach 
is a proof whereby God tests the softness and 
humility of the heart.—For the sake of the truth 
of the gospel, we must give up land, city, house, 
goods, and all (Matt. xix. 29).—If thy praise is 
to please God He must Himself produce it within 
thee (Phil. i. 11).—Christians also are under ob- 
ligations to sacrifice, yet not a Mass, but 8 sa- 
crifice of praise, and themselves (Rom. xii. 1). 
With this God in His grace, allows Himself to 
be well pleased.—No hour of the morning is too 
early, no noon too high, no evening too late, no 
day too hot, no night too dark, no place too soli- 
tary—thou canst always praise God (Pe. iv. 2,9; 
exix. 65). The praise of God belongs. properly 
to the heart; yet must at certain times, also em- 
ploy the body with its members, particularly the 
mouth (Ps. xxxiv. 2).—Faith makes us willingly 
and readily serve and suffer, for the love and 
praise of God.—It is the mark of a righteous 
teacher, when he best satisfies himself in reaping 
the fruits of his office in the heart of his hearers. 

Riecer :—Jesus Christ has an honor and 
glory which He can share with no other. The 
Cross of Jesus ever frees us more and more from 
all that is upon earth, from all that would es- 
tablish itself in the love of our hearts, and 
would weigh down the upward tendency of our 
spirit ; and draws us with our love, regard and 
hope, away thither where Jesus has entered on 
our behalf..—Let no hour pass without. praize 
and love.—One of the two things must weigh 
upon us, either duty now, or conscience here- 
afier. 

Hevsner :—If the world were our eternal 
dwelling-place, and to remain among the people 
of the world were our everlasting destiny, it 
would be hard to bear reproach; but we have 
here but a brief sojourn.—God, Himself, must 
work in us, through Christ, the fruits which 
shall please Him.—To load ourselves with the 
sighs of the pious, robs us of bliss. 

AHLFELD :—Confirmation is a sacred act, by 
which the child is to be established in its baptis- 
mal covenant. The obligations which it imposes 
1. on the servants of the church, 2. on those to 
be confirmed, 8. on the church, in particular, 
the parents and god-parents of the child. 

MoLENAAR:—(Neto- Year’s Sermon, Ohly, 1868, 
III. 1). Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to- 
day, and the same also forever. We ponder 
this, 1, for our consolation, and for our quiet, 
since also in this year Jesus is the same, a in 
His Word, as our Teacher and Prophet; 2. in His 
grace, as cur Mediator and High-Priest; c¢. in 
His power, as our King and Lord; 2. for instruc- 
tion and warning; a. for unbelievers; 5. for be- 
lievers. 

HepINcER;—Grace must confirm the waver 
ing reed.—To waver is already to have half 
fallen; but to fall from grace is worse than 
never to have been therein. 
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C. 
Personal communications. ° 
CHaPter XIII. 18-25. 
18 Pray for us: for we trust’ [persuade ourselves] we have a good conscience, in all 


19 things willing to live honestly (wishing to conduct ourselves honorably]: But [And] 
I beseech you the rather [the more abundantly beseech you] to do this, that I may be 
20 restored to you the sooner. Now [And] the God of peace, that brought again [beck] 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that [the] great Shepherd of the sheep, through [in] 
21 the blood of the [an] everlasting covenant, Make you perfect in every work? 
[in order] to do his will, working in you [himeelf}* that which is well pleasing in his 
22 sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory forever and ever.“ Amen. And I be- 
23 scech you, brethren, suffer [bear with]® the word of exhortation: for I have written a 


letter unto you in few words. Know ye that our* brother Timothy is set at liberty; 


24 with whom, if he come shortly, I will [shall] see you. 


Salute all them that have the 


25 rule over you, and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. 
Amen.’ 
1 Ver. 18.—Instead of reroiSayev, trust, we are to read with A. C*. D*. D., lat., 17, 68, weiOdue%e. In Sin., also, rerei- 


Oayey, ls introduced as a correction. 
£ Ver. 21.—The addition «ai A 
3 Ver. 21.—The avrés, sel/, with 


after épys, in A.. is a gloss from 2 Thess. ii. 17. 
hm. ed. ster., rests only on D. lat.and 71; Wetstein also ascribes it to C., but erro- 


neously. In his large ed. Lachm. reads airy after A. O*., and Grog. Nyss. This reading {is also found in Sin., but rejected 


by the corrector. ; ae 
4 Ver. 21.—C#**. D. and many minusc. omit rer auwver. 


& Ver. 22—The Imperf. avéxeo6e is supported by Sin. A. C. D***, K., against the Infin. avéxeo@at, found in D*., 46, £7, 


Valg., Pesh Arm. 


Ver. 23.—The Huey is to bo received after Sin. A. C. D*., 17, 31, 37,39. In the Sin. it has been thrown out by the cor- 


rector. 
? Ver. 25.—’Apdy Is found in Sin. only as a correction. 


[Ver. 18.—wesOdpeOa, we persuade ourselves; Mull, wir sind der Ueberseugung, we are of the conviction; Alf., we are 
suaded persuaded, piperGa:, 


. Rec. wewotOaper, we trust. Ueweiouneda is cleewhere rendered, we are 


duct ourselves. 


Vor. 19.—weprocordpws 84, and I the more abunda 


vi. 9.—avacr, te com 


you. The Eng. ver. weakly renders rather, which it 


atly beseech 
seems to attach to wogoat. Tho Rec. ver., and Alf. both improperly rendor 8¢ adversatively buf. The German aber, thrown 


in after sever 
of its being indicated in English. 


Ver. 20.—'O 82 Ged¢, and the God: Eng. ver., now the God; Alf., but the God.—d ayayuy, who 
ht up. I prefer the former, and back to again.—roy péyav wor, the (not, that) great 


as Moll, Alf., ec., who broug: 


dy aipart, tn (not by) the blood, refers to éyaywr—d.abyens aiwy., of an (not the) ever 
: over. 23. are bd, and I not, but I beseech.—dvdxeoOe, bear with.—é 


gypapa frequently in St. Paul” (ALr.). 
Ver. 23. 


introdactory words, is less objectionable. The adversative force of 8¢ is often, as here, too slight to admit 


brought back ; or, perhaps, 
shepherd.— 


I wrote: “tho epistolary Aor. 


cwooxere, not so clearly indicated as imperative, by standing at the beginning of the sentence, as 


Alf, 
Moll, ac, denne, Its position rather determines the emphasis; and it is by no means certain that the Indic. form might 


not be quite as emphatic as the Imper. Bl., De W., efc., take it as Indic. 


e can hardly decide positively.—daroAcAvaérer 
dispatched.—K.]. , 


taken predicatively, the Part. for Inf., with verbs of knowing, etc.; also undoubtedly released, not 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Pray for us.—In the same way as 
Paul (Rom. xv. 80; Eph. vi. 19; Col. iv. 3; 1 
Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), the author now 
begs the prayers of the church on his own be- 
half, and appeals, against the suspicion of his 
enemies, to the testimony of his good conscience, 
as Paul, 2Cor.i. 12. Many, as recently Feilmoser 
and Bisping, assume for this reason, and because 
in the following verses the style seems more than 
hitherto to resemble that of Paul, that Paul has 
accompanied the letter of a pupil and confiden- 
tial fellow-laborer, with this brief postscript, and 
thus adopted as his own the entire epistle. 
Others regard the plural wept judy as embracing 


still other persons than the “‘author,”’ either Tim- 
othy (Seb. Schmidt, efe.), or the ‘‘ leaders” men- 
tioned, v. 17 (Carpz.), or the co-workers who 
with the author are announcing the Gospel in 
heathen countries remote from the Hebrew 
Christians. 

bade persue ourselves, eic.—The rerroGa- 
ev of the lect. rec.=.we have confidence, or trust, 
Beng., Bohme, eéc., take absolutely, and then re- 
gard or: as causal (‘* because”). According to 
the true reading sre:Oéue6a, the author says [and 
substantially the same meaning might be educed 
with the reading sreroiOayev]; We persuade our- 
selves, ¢. ¢., we hold it as matter of conviction that, 
etc. He assigns a reason for his claim to their 
prayers, and expresses himself modestly on ac- 
count of his relation to the readers. The parti- 
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eipial clause following, is by some connected with 

wteibouefa assigning the ground on which he rests 

his persuasion; by others better with Jyouev 

thus stating the tLing to which his conscience 

bears testimony. ‘Ev suo belongs not to éyouer 
(Ec. Theophyl.), and is not mase, (Chrys., Luth., 
hol., ete. 

Ver. 19. And I the more abundantly 
beseech you, ete. —Iepiccorépuc is connected by 
Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., Beng., with sajoar; by 
Liin., and the majority with zapaxadG; by Del. 
with both. Calov. and others have without rza- 
son inferred from this an imprisonment of the 
author. For although dzoxatiordvery riva tive 
eae naturally to the removal of some serious 

inderance, yet it by no means necessarily refers 
to the specific idea of imprisonment. Nor @o 
the words shed any light on the specific relation 
which the author has previously sustained to the 
church in question. 

Ver. 20. And may the God of peace, 
etc.—This expression which is also familiar to 
Paul, is referred by many with Chrys., to a dis- 
cordant relation between the author and his 
readers, which they conceive to be indicated in 
v. 18; by Grot., Bohm., De W., Bisp., and others 
to dissensions among the readers, alluded to ch. 
xii. 14; by Schlicht. and Riehm, to Paul’s mode 
of designating God as the dispenser of salvation. 
The words év aivare aiuvioy dabpxnc, and by Cc., 
Calv., Beng., Bl., Bisp., ete., connected with 6 
avayayév ; by Baumgart. and others with péyav; 
but better by Bez., Grot., Este, Liin., Riehm, 
etc., are taken instrumentally as more exactly 
defining the collective clause ray routva tov mpo- 
Bérov tov péyav. could we refer the dvayayév 
to the ascension (Bl., De W., Bisp.), we might 
easily take év in the sense of accompaniment 
as ch. ix. 25 (Calv., BL, Bisp., V. Gerlach, Kah- 
nis). But the words éx vexpév restrict the par- 
ticiple to the resurrection, the distinct mention 
of which in our epistle is confined to this single 
passage. ([‘‘This is the only place where our 
author mentions the resurrection. Every where 
else he lifts his eyes from the depth of our 
Lord’s humiliation, passing over all that is in- 
termediate, to the highest point of His exaltation. 
The comnection here suggests to him once at 
least to make mention of that which lay between 
Golgotha and the throne of God, between the 
altar of the cross and the heavenly sanctuary, 
the resurrection of Him who died as our sin- 
offering,” Del., cited by Alf.]. Perhaps the 
author had Is. Ixiii. 11, or also Zech. ix. 11, 
floating before his mind, The Dozology is less 
naturally referred to the very remote 6 Sede as 
being the principal subject of the sentence, 
(Limb., Beng., Chr. F. Schmidt, Del., Alf., ete). 
than to the immediately preceding "Iycot yprorod 
hen) Grot., BL, Thel., Lin. and the ma- 

ority). 

Vex. 22. In few words.—The expression 
dca Bpaxéwv=-d SAiyer, 1 Pet. vy. 12, furnishes 
no reason for referring the Adyo¢ ri¢ wapaxAhoews 
barely to the exhortations interspersed through 
the Epistle (Dind., Kuin.), or barely to the 
section from ch. x. 19 (Grot., Calov, efe.), or ex- 
clusively to the last chapter (Semler). Theo- 
phyl. rightly places the brevity of the Epistle in 
contrast with the fulness of thought and emotion 


which swells the breast of the writer who stood 
in no official relation to the readers, and employs 
the gentlest and tenderest forms of speech when 
he comes to speak in his own person. "Evo. 
ee a letter, as Acts xv. 20; xxi. 

Ver. 28. Know that Timothy, e/c.—Thero 
is no reason for taking y:vOoxere us Indic. (Va- 
tabl., Bl., De W., ete.) ; and the absence of the 
article before avoAeAvpyévoy is decisive against the 
rendering of Schultz=ye know our brother Timo- 
thy, the one who has been set free, as well as 
against the rendering of Storr, eic.: Hold in ho- 
nor, or Receive kindly. The interpretation of 
arodeAuuévor, absent from, viz., the author (Este., 
Limb., Carpz., etc.), is forced and unnatural. 
The translation, sent away, viz., with the letter 
to the Hebrews (Theod., efc.), is possible (Acts 
xiii. 8; xv. 80, 88; xix. 41; xxiii. 22); and to 
this explenation of the participle conforms the 
subscription of the Epistle in many minusc. and 
ancient versicns: ’Eypdd¢y a0 Iradiag dca Tipuo- 
Géov. The old interpreters, Chrys., Theoph., 
(Ec., refer it, although hesitatingly, to a being 
freed from imprisonment. Since Beza, this has 
been decidedly the prevalent view. 

Ver. 24. Balute all, efc.—We cannot. infer 
from this passage either that the Epistle was di- 
rected to a plurality of churches, or tu mere pri- 
vate persons. Large churches had a number of 
leaders, and these must receive the salutation 
without exception, and so also the entire Church 
in all its members. May it perhaps also include 
all Christians with whom the receivers of the 
Epistle come into contact, independently of a 
connection with the Church ? (Del.). 

They of Italy.—Since Semler, the majority 
of expositors have assumed that the ol ad ’IvaAiac 
must have designated persons who had come 
from Italy, and were with the author outside of 
the limits of that country. They have been sup- 
posed in particular to be fugitives from the per- 
secution under Nero; sometimes, however, sim- 
ply, in general, Italian fellow-laborers with the 
author, perhaps in Corinth or Ephesus (BI.), or 
in Asia Minor (Schwegler), or in a place where 
no Christian Church as yet existed (Liin.), which 
latter supposition would explain the absence of 
any greeting addressed to the Church. Cod. 66 
names Athens, but adds dA.o d2 awd 'Iradiac. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the fact that the 
author, if he, while living in Italy, were convey- 
ing greetings from Italian Christians, would 
certainly have written oi év Iradig (1 Tim. i. 15; 
1 Pet. v. 18); but we might explain the expres- 
sion of our Epistle from an elliptical mode of 
expressing relations of place according to (Matth. 
xxiv. 17; Luke xi. 18; xvi. 26); as=ol év rg 
"Iradia &d ric "Iradlac, as formerly Winer, but 
see, on the other hand, ALex. Burt. Gramm. of 
the New Test. dialect, p. 8328); and not only so, 
but many with Thol., Wieseler, Del., maintain that 
676 as well as éx is used to express paraphrasti- 
cally independent substantive ideas, so that the 
expression in question merely indicates that the 
persons sending their greetings originated from 
Italy, without intimating any thing with regard 
to their present residence. We may not, there- 
fore, either, from this expression, deduce with 
certainty that the Epistle was written in Italy 
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(Cod. K. and other Greek MSS. and versions 
with Tiscu., Nov. Test., ed. 7. 11,596) or even that 
it must have been written in Rome (with Primas. 
and the ancients generally, as also Cod. A.)— 
The closing benediction is precisely identical 
with Titus iii. 15.—It may, however, be argued 
for the writing of the Epistle in Southern Italy 
(Wetstein) that Christian churches already ex- 
isted, Acts xxviii. 18 (Thol.), and that Timothy, 
who apparently was in @ different place from 
the author of our Epistle, and yet not far re- 
moved from him, could probably at this time 
have been imprisoned nowhere clse than in Rome 
( Wieseler). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the endeavor, in all our relations, to 
walk in the right way, in the right manner, we 
are permitted to derive the assurance of a good 
conscience. Such an assurance we are all per- 
mitted to express, and to find in this moral condi- 
tion a commendation which draws us all the 
nearer into the love and sympathy of Christian 
friends, that we may become especially valuable 
to them, and awaken, quicken, and strengthen 
the desire for closer communion, and for personal 
intercourse. 

2. We need prayer on our behalf, not merely 
in weakness, and under assaults, but also for the 
fulfilment of our hopes and wishes in the attesta- 
tions of our joy, and our gratitude for the living 
and powerful exhibition of our faith, of our love, 
of our communion in tbe Lord. This sense of 
need we must not repress, but cherish, give ut- 
terance to, and satisfy. 

8. The best thing that we can wish and pray 
for one another is the continuance of the work of 
God in ourselves, in order that through Jesus 
Christ we may attain to perfection of life in God. 


* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


True Christians need, demand and render 
mutual intercourse on behalf of each other.— The 
value of a good conscience in difficult situations in 
life.—The greatness of Jesus, as the Shepherd of 
the fold of God, mirrors itself 1. in the greatness 
of the sacrifice by which He became Shepherd of 
this flock; 2. in the extent of the flock which He 
has to gather and to feed; 3. in the exaltedness of the 
position to which He has been elevated.—The 
new covenant is an efernal covenant, because 1. 
it has been concluded by the eternal Mediator ; 
2. it is stamped with eternal validity, and 3. it 
imparts eternal blessings. 

STARKE :—A good conscience is a great com- 
fort, and gives us a good confidence before God 
and men; before God, to whom we are permitted 
filially to turn in all need and anxiety; before 
men, that we need not be shamefaced, but may 
be able to encounter with joyfulness the eyes of 
every man.—The standard of good works is not 
men’s self-will, but God’s will. This will be- 
lievers must not only know, but also do.—God 
works both the willing and the accomplishing ; 
therefore, we must, by all means, give ourselves 
up to Him for spiritual renewal.—Teachers must 
respect highly their fellow-laborers in the gos- 
pel of Christ, and desire for them the like bless- 
ings as for themselves.—We should, indeed, bleas 
even our enemies, but greet preéminently those 
who are the friends of God, and our friends. 

R1EGER :—From the dealings of God with His 
saints, we shall observe how wonderfully He 
brings them out of suffering, how wonderfully 
He conducts them into it. 

Hevusner:—The grace of God, the highest wish 
for ourselves and others (Ps. cvi.4). Lord, re- 
member me according to Thy grace, which Thou 
hast promised to Thy people. Amen! 
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